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‘Phe Premier Philosophy: 


. Continuous refinement. Constant commitment. 
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“Come, let те spoil you.” 









© 

"There's something new in the air. 
To make your heart race, your pulse pound and your will power wilt. 
Yes, it’s my all new menu! 
Where the wine list reads like a vineyard of the world 
Vigorous Riesling from the Saar. E i i 
Fresh, fruity Mosel wines and: Rhine vintages з 
Burgundy and Rasé 
All from the wine cellars of Frankhof Kellerai. 
Where cheeses come from the famed house of Androuet. И 
Valencay, Reblochon, Camembert апа Fourme Ф АтБег. ; 
Where main courses are a blend of Continental and Oriental magic. 
Malossol Caviar, расе de foie gras, fish mousse, smoked salmon 
and asparagus canapés | 
Light meals specially created in consultation with Steigenberger, 
internationally renowned restaurateurs 
And traditional Indian cuisine. | | 
Methi puree, mutton kallaunyı, shahi tukra, murgh birvani Hyderabadi, 
saunte pakodi. Р 
Where every single item on the dessert trolley 15 a ріёсе de résistance, 
Just a plece of advice when you come aboard. 
Loosen your seat belt.” 

ТЕЧЕ `. ` Cuisine for Ње connoisseur пош on — ЧЭХ ВАТ AIR INDIA 
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Culture is the. < “on 


expression ae 
of a nation’s heritage. 


In our arts end crafts, our beliefs and 
traditions, our custome and gestures lies a 
wealth of expression. The cumulative result of 
generations of thought and feeling. Our 
nation is rich in the harmony of cultures it has 
fostered and brought to maturity. It is 
something to be proud of. At Herdillta, over 
БОО people from various states work together 
for а common purpose. . 








. ATTENTION—STEEL 
` MILLS & FOUNDRIES 
Producers. & Leading Exporters of Lo 
. Phos. Manganese. Ore ; 
. Offer for sale from ready stock 
` < “MANGANESE ORE. * 
. *FERROSILICON , 


""FERROMANGANESE | 
*SILICOMANGANESE. 7 


‘The Sandur Manganese 
` & Iron Ores Limited 
k | pa (Regd. Office: “Lohadri Bhavan’, 


` „+ YESHWANTNAGAR-583 124) 
56, Palace Road, Bangalore-560 052 


Phone : SANDUR 346 Telex : 


Bangalore 267622, 261623, | Hospet 0818-215 
Bangalore 0845-2427 
Bombay 4925085, 4945847 Bombay  011-76878 
Calcutta 223052 _ Calcutta 021-7875 
New Delhi 031-62904 


263207, 267624, 263209 


Madras - 458949 
New Delhi 3712121, 
3712255, 3715611 
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-HOICE 


PRESENTED BY 


MUSIC TODAY 


O EINDUSEANI A91019 °" KARNAN 
КАТЕ КЕ шеген оны INSIKE MINIME. 5 
A91001 A 81020 C 91014 
BISMILLAH KHAN (Shehna N. RAJAM (Wain) V. DORESWAMY IYENGAR (Veens) 
Rageehwan/Shrverangant Bageshres KanhraJhrghoh Verkateenda Vihara, C'inteye 
А 91003 à Bharta — ^ Ragamakka Tanern, 
AREE EE KS ын HINDUSTANI TM 
Ghara Dhun i MUM. C 810017 
A 91008 A 91002 NGA estan ue von 
.  HARIPRASAD CHAURASIA (Huta) , мышы MANSUS (cag Raghisvernea 
z M рь 1 - ross , Kontea Perulanne kate; Ramana: Taruvoy 
Tod. ede 2, dm - RAM NARAYAN (Sarang > -~ ~- -A 91004 * KARNAN 
Маган шга Des & khehra Bhara BHIMSEN JOSHI (Voca) 4 Vey 
A A910110 or ~ Kalyan C91015 > 
Suiv KUMAR SHARMA ü А 91006 м cal 
Bhoopal TodiftUrvan ANGUBAI HANGAL (Vocal Meecinva Race: Vi 
A 81012 Brhadeosvers; Omkara; Tiana 
E í KISHORI AMONKAR (Урса) `. C81016 
Arg айса n 
А i A91013 , А па Майы `. Ha MAHARAJAPURAM 
ALLA RAKHA & A 91007 Ы ELA SANTHANAM (Уосай 
ZAKIR HUSSAIN (Tabla) PANDIT JASRAJ (Voca) .. ~ `1, Sanikan Запіс Ram Nnu | 
Мана Твае Taai & Pashto BE a чалда нч ol 
TE KA pala) -ZAHIRUDDIN а WASIFUDDIN Eit Amanina ahenkh en Dh Бан 
Dacar ja $ ©, 
khan Ki Mather & Shysm Kalyan (Dhrupad) i 


Аро CASSETTES For Your LISTENING PLEASURE 
тайаке е 


PRICE 


Re 50 per cassette {усас Mies) kiretu order for 4 
Озгеше and in muducies of 4 theresiter Add Ra 16-рес order 


towards handing and delivery 
PLEASE NOTE 
* (Add Pe 151 non-Det cheques 


© Checpes Demand Drais Gm Dy Саса, 
bacias and Dahi most be MICA only 


+ Сама wl ba home davere by Pags 
PoseCouner _. 


* Please alow а marara ipad ike of 3-4 weeks for дегу" 

© For gait instruchions use the айас order form 

* Payments should be made 
кабай to MUSIC TODAY P О Box 20, New Deere 110 001 

© Ofleeratee vaki oniy n ince 


, * M fhe order ост s meung, plese кыш your order 
song win name, address and recu@ance io 
MUSIC TODAY 


Distributors interested in dealership, please write 10 Musk Today. 
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1 Product No of 
i Code Casesttes You | wouid Ше io order MUSIC TODA Y самы & Ра 50 per сане за par 
Ag1001 desig pven denarium order for 4 caeseties anc n qxiiipips of 4 hyreaher 
І 01002 Рива edd Па 15 per order аиса handing acc dekeeery Add As 16 kor 
ч ——À Deity cheques) 
i asos .  . 0 
| AR1004 POR MYSHLFO ASAGIT. 
ü Ag1008 DL Enclosed м my Crossed chequeciernand drat for ә, ______ peyaisiy to 
| A91006 | ——— ЫИС TODAY Е 
gre ————__TOTALNO OF CASSETTES ORDERED | 
i ARE — — —  TOIAL AMOUNT PAYABLE P | 
1 491010 m My News 1 
| АВОИ у м„ і 
| A91012 DET I 
MUSIC TODAY and | ^no .— . I 
| С91014 „ы ^а те Ц 
| С91015 i 
| cmos , бах І 
BARA | С91017 Addres 
rey | | agoa 0 = 
| asiot9 
E А91020 
——— کا‎ ——————— ND 











` 





Stop! Your search for a perfect typewriter ends here! 





ULKA GB PR 9.83 


2 соке ШЕ К 
‚ A DIVISION OF 
W PRODUCTS LTD. -- 
Nehru House, 
` 4, Bahedurshah Zater Marg, 
' ' New Deki-f10 002. 
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For over five decades, Mukand 


`- has been synonymous with steel. 


Mukand is India's largest 
producer of the widest range of 
stainless and speciality steels; 
leads in exports of alloy steel 
castings: designs and builds some 
of India's biggest, most complex 
cranes and machines; helps 


engineer it and use it effectively. 
In 50 years, Mukand has truly: 
become a mastermind in steel. 


$ oss 
LBS, Marg, Kura, Bombay-400 070. 
" MASTERMINDS IN STEEL 


CASTINGS Ф SPECIALITY STEELS A MACHINE BUILDING f ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
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PANDIT BROTHET 












n 
* 9-F/10F Conmaught Place 
d ; New Debi 110001 
3 "г ed . р 5 ы » Й 
: oe aoi With. ^ — З 5483 Chandni Chowk, Delhi 110006 
$ r in : | 
i 4 .. compliments 3 , | 
rA T Е { ESSO e A S 
-+t DIY | ^ z ‘ * we 
| б: D A- Name and. Tradition 
f | Ў п 
E 5 " I^ E : H à E SS RS Des А ^ 
: z 3 Customer Service and 
s a i Р 
б Fair Trading For 
$ More Than Half 
2 
} f a Century 
Ё { Stockists For:- 
3 - 
(e 5 Full range of Bombay Dyeing Fabrics 
| d f Household Furnishings, 
T (ет Оа É Foam" Pillows and Mattresses, 
Australia, Indonesia, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, 3 ` Coir Mattresses, 
Egypt, Sri Lanka, India. 
г А i Cotton Carpets, 
For reservations contact our Instant 
Reservation Service Garden Umbrellas and 
New Delhi 363030, Bombay 2025757 
4 Сы 292303, Madras 453773, Lucknow, Chikan Goods etc. etc. 
Hyderabad 222121, Bangalore 573444 
464451, Pune 666590 





Phones: New Delhi 3316242 & 3315716 
Delhi : 235491 
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How TIC's Sangeet Research Academy - 


| ` created hope for Ustad Nisar Husain Khan. 


acoustic laboratory and an archive, ~ 


; ^ -housing rich recordings enable. S 
` ' researchers to study the stente 7 foc 
of sound. ‘ . + 
To further propagate classical T 
23 raga, music and dance, ITC sponsors the 
2% filled with hope for the future. Hrs Sangeet Sammelan in Delhi and 
century-old tanpura, now shaping other Sammelans acrdss the country: 
| Rashid's talent, symbolises the festivals thet reaffirm ITC's resolve 


cononulty that is the guru-sshya to nurture the nation’s arts and 
д parampara. Under the spell of cukure. aiding thousands of farmers. у 
à Rashid's song, Ustad Nisar Husain Family Health and Welfare: By 4: 
' Xhan's memory goes back to that ! distributing millions of Nrodh г 
; 1978 when ITC came to his = contraceptives, ITC helps educate 
| Зер: M S : rural folk about the advantages of a. - 
small, well-spaced family. 


- era ~ = 
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отаг Diviston Of 
Limited. 


UM 
Regd. Office: уз але е Шы ыш à 
Ballard Estate, Bombay - 400 





/ 


With best compliments 


of 


Indian Petrochemicals Corporation Limited - 


(A Government of India Undertaking) - 
Reg. Office : 
P:O. Petrochemicals, . 
Dist. Vadodara-391 346, Gujarat 
India | 
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The hotel that became 
a legend that became the’ 


` finest hotel chain in India. 
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1903: The Taj Mahal Hotel, 
Bombay. 
1992: 33 hotels with over 4600 
rooms in India. Plus, 12 hotels and 
over 3500 rooms in the rest of the 
world. 
Where our visitors arrive as 
uests and leave as friends. And when 
ey return, as they often do, they 
return to The Taj. 





© 


THE ТА) GROUP OF HOTELS 


FSAITAW 765791 






NOCIL has a deep commitment 
to Health, Safety and Environment 
at all stages, from manufacturmg 
to storage and In 
the past few NOCIL has 











With Compliments. From. і 


г 
2 ^r ^ 


SPAN INDIA LTD 


(A Gort. Recognised Exporters of High Fashion Ladies Garments) 
227 Okhla Indi Estate, Phase-IIL, New Delhi-20 к 
(Phone No: 6836476, 6836478, 632358, 630116) 
Telex No. 031-65205 


Fax No. 6840878. Ё 
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| The Fragrance of Quality 


E 

flower, quality arises. On its own. 
` ` 7 You сабт make quality happen with hands and 
| fists. When no detail is too small, and no 
` omission is overlooked, quality arises. 

„On its-own accord. 

Quality is the fragrance of meticulousness and 

attentiveness on the one hand, and flexibility and 
^ innovation on the other. . 


And some organisations have more... : 


IE 
P T bya. е, Mee 2o! 
ofitthanoters. — 
۲ 
1-8. NX Ru 2" 4 
EICHER 
: Still young. Still dreaming. 
' Qe Sis E po ug 
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lf it’s ‘cement, е 


it must be 
...if it's 






it must be good 


THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED 














CORNOLA | 
A product based on Pure corn (maize) oll which 


take care of your Blood Cholesterol. 
Your family physician will also confirm this. — 


Other Distinguishing Features : 
| а) Purity ©. (b) Reasonably priced 
© (c) Odourless and tasteless so the inherent (d) High polyunsaturated fatty acid 
: taste and flavour of о: is which is good for heart as per 
retained x 7 | medical opinion. 


| Ballarpur Industries Ltd. 
Vanaspati Division Phone : 3328332 


Thapar House, 124 Janpath 3328811 
New Delhi STD. 


A Product of Bil Where Quality Comes First. 
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WE SHOW 


MORE A TRUST 


INTEREST. 4 · um m TE 


(months) (96 perannum) 


25—35 14,5 
36—84 15.0 


HIGHER ‚ HOUSING. DEVELOPMENT FNANCE CORPORATION LMITED 
RETURNS . With you, right through 
TOT MM NEM Regi Office: Ramon House, 
DEPOSITS. Sp Reclamation, 








Bombay 400 020-25. 
f: Phone: 7220282 (8 lines) 





Mara B HDFC 961 103 





With Best. Compliments. _ 


"From 


1 ES t - 
Vah р ma TEN 
А : 


The Triveni Engineering Works Lirnited 


es 
1 


Redg. Office : KAILASH, 2nd Floor | 


‚ > 2. 26,Kasturba Gandhi Marg d 
0*7 0 New Dellii-110001 -~ - 
Phone : : 3310021 (4 Lines) 
Telex ^ — .: 031-66563 AB TEWL IN 3: 
Grams : TEWMACH © © 0 us 7. 


Facsimile : 91-11- 3310117 , ۶ 


ана 
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.- All the makirigs of a great occasion E 














With Best Compliments from 


E 


/CONSINDIA. ‘PRIVATE LTD. 


MANAGEMENT AND TECHNICAL CONSULTANTS 


at - 2 А 5 
Ж du КЕС z 4c 


47 


pé © REGD. OFFICE: > 2 00 71-7 
4. 14/48, MALCHA MARG, NEW DELHI-110021 ; ` ` 
` Phones : 3012614 and 301080 rs 0 ` 


Telex : 31-62683. 


p TI BOMBAY OFFICE : 


‘ANAND ASHRAM’, 22- PANDITA ВАМАВА Е ROAD, . 
, GAMDEVI. BOMBA Y-400007 


Phones : : 8282576, 8122208 & 8122239 
Telex J 71764 & 4241 


Ум 


- 


MADRAS ‹ OFFI СЕ: Sem 


17, PRITHVI AVENUE ST MARY'S ROAD, MADRAS-600 018 
Phone : 459789 


"S 
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PLAGE, NEW DELHTAM 


E 


19, NEHRU. 
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. One Plane - Many Missions 
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When there was a choice 
between the two, 
GAIL opted for the «е 






_ Тһе result was the 
completion in record time 
of a Multi-crore project. 


` GAS AUTHORITY OF INDIA LTD. 
16, Bhikaiji Cama Place, New Dethi-110066 
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14, N Block Market, 

Greater Kailash, 

New Delhi-110 048. 

Tel: 6452184, 6452185, 6469306 Shop: 6452183 
Fabrics : 6445293 N-7 Shop 6452761 Main 


RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 
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DOUBLE ASSURANCE OF PURITY 


| | | Е = Bur Es 
m Tur Rue 


uby 
Refined Groundnut Oil 
now receives the AGMARK seal 


of purity and quality. 
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"HE MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST BOX 338 NEW DELHI-1 


.Founder Editors RAJ & ROMESH THAPAR 





Ф 


de of Indian thonght and aspiration. Each mouth, a single been possible to answer 
blem is debated by writers. belonging to differemt persuasions. Ње 
"ions expressed have ranged from janata to congress, from arrive : 
odaya to communist to iedependeait. And the non-political facing the probleme of economics, of politics, of  cukwr 


sher MALVIKA SINGH editor TEJBIR SINGH production SARITA VELLANI circulation N.K PILLA 


bed from F-46 Malhotra Building, Janpath, New Deihi-110001; Telephone: ` 3316534, Cable’ Address: Seminarmag New Delhi; Single copy: Rs. 10 
у Rs. 100; £ 16 $ X; Three yearly: Re. 275, £ 45; $ 80; Reproduction of material prohibited’ untess, permitted, 


EXT MONTH: THE ELECTRONIC INVASION 
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' а symposium 
E мак if 


‘on the ~. 


year that was 


symposium participants 


THIS CENTRE CANNOT HOLD 
Rajni Kothar], political analyst, Delhi 
` CONGRESS WITHOUT DYNASTY 
Harish Khare, Resident Editor, 
“The Times of India’, Ahmed Бай 
ON А COMMUNAL PRECIPICE 
Asghar AH Engineer, Director, Institute of 
Islamic Studies, Bombay 
WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 


Rajeev Bhargava, Associate Professor, 
Cehtre for роса Stuc Studies, Jawaharlal 


^^ Nehru University, Delhi 


THE YEAR OF THE U-TURN 
T N. Nian, Editor, ‘The Economic Times’ 
MOLLUSC WITHOUT A SHELL 
.Bharat Кагвяй, foreign and military affairs analyst 
. NEW WORLD ORDER ABORTED? 
Bharat Warisrwalla, Institute for Defence Studies 
and Analyses, Delhi 
THE FATE OF THE USSR 
Arun Bose, freelance writer, Calcutta 
EUROPE AFTER 1992 
Arjun Sengupta, Ambassador of India 
to Belgium, Luxembourg and the Buropean 
Economic Community, Brussels 
THE SOVIET CRISIS AND INDIA 
Mohit Sen, General Secretary, United 
Communist Party of India, Hyderabad 
THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY 
Niraja Gopal J Centre for Politica 
Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, Delhi. 
POLITICS AND PERSONAL REFORM WE 
Nasir Tyabji, Professor, Madras Instituto zu 
of Development Studies, Madras Ta 
RECONSIDERING EDUCATION ~. 
8.8 Professor, Central Institute’ 
of Education, Delhi 
FINANCING EDUCATION 
Jandhyala В.С. ТђаЕ, Professor, National 
Institute of Educational Plenning and 
Administration, Delhi 
A8 DOORDARSHAN APPROACHES DOOMSDAY 
Amita Malfk, columnist and commentator , 
on the media; Delhi 
‘SCIENCE’ AND NATURAL RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
- Madhay.Gadgil, Centre for Ecological Sciences, ` 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
INDEX 
COVER : 
Designed by Madhu Chowdhary 


) 


WITH our entry into the last de- 
cade of the 20th century the count- 
down towards a no-man’s land has 
begun. In a way one is already 
witnessing the end of the 20th cen- 
tury, of the key parameters that 
had defined its identity and pro- 
vided a framework of organizing 
human existence. This is true of 
both the darker and the brighter 
sides of reality. 


The century saw two ‘world wars’ 
and unprecedented militarization of 
the globe, giving rise to strategic 
projections towards a third world 
war on which several books ofa 
futuristic kind were written. That 
scenario has since eclipsed. The 
cold war that followed the Second 
World War was credited by some 
of having contained that possibility 
through a framework .of deterrence 
based onan escalating arms race 
whose purpose, we were told, was 
to prepare for a war that will never 
take place. The -cold war is now 
no more. 


The same has happened to the 
elaborate structure of а bipolar 
world, beld in balance by two 
superpowers, which provided a 
framework of stability and peace— 
howsoever fragile and mind-bogg- 
ling that structure might have been. 
Such a framework no longer exists. 
With it has also gone the capacity 
of smaller powers the world over 
and especially in the third world to 
manoeuvre their way about and 
gain spaces for themselves, includ- 
ing the ability to carve out special 
regional and ideological | niches 
through which they could ‘de-link’ 


from the rival systems seeking to' 


establish world hegemony. 


Curiously, with the demise of 
bipolarism the structure of a multi- 
lateral world that third world lea- 
ders aspired to has gone too. So has 
their ability to gain support’ for 
liberation struggles, NAM, С77 or 
challenges to Western hegemony, 
ranging from OPEC to the Iranian 


India 1991 


This centre cannot hol 


RAJNI KOTHARI 


Revolution. Gone, too, is the aspira- 
tion for a New International 

nomic Order, the effort to make the 
United Nations an instrument for 
global equity and self-reliance, not 
to speak of the alternative models 
that countries like China and India 
(though in very different ways) were 
at one time poised to provide. 


The Golf War brought home 
dramatically that world politics had 
undergone a sudden denouement— 
the collapsé of the countervailing 
role of the Soviet Union, of the 
United Nations, of third world lea- 
dership. From now on the future of 
Palestine and peace and stability in 
the Middle East or the final phase 
of liberation of South Africa or in- 
deed of Cuba (the last vestige of 
socialism), as also the definition of 
what constituted -democracy and 
human rights, is going to depend 
on US charity and ‘statesmanship’. 
In the bargain, it will transform 
the whole world towards corporate 
techno-capitalism and the condi- 
tionalities of the IMF and the World 
Bank. 


In one massive sweep, following 
Gorbachev’s ‘glasnost’ and Bush's 
‘perestroika’, the world we live in 
has changed beyond recognition. © 
Whatever the 21st century may hold 
out to an increasingly unstable and 
poverty-stricken world, the fine 
bilance on which the 20th century 
had held out rudiments of a stable 
‘world order’ based on diverse 
actors aud processes has all but 
given in. The rest of the 1990s 
seem set to complete this derail- 
ment towards an uncertain future 
dominated by one single power who, 
however, cannot be trusted to wield 
power with responsibility. ~ 


Nor is the dramatic demise of the 
20th century limited to the global 
structure of power and institutions. 
It goes deeper. Politically, the frame- 
work of sovereign and centralized 
nation-states providing both autono- 
my and diversity is fast being erod- 
ed with attacks mounting from both 


the global structure of power rela- 
tions and the subnational (both 
regional and social) peripheries 
within these states which have be- 
come increasingly vulnerable to 
pressures emanating from growing 
instability all around. 


E sss the idea of econo- 
mic development reducing poverty 
and providing welfare for all has 
been all but given up in the fanatic 
march of modern technology and 
transnational corporations (repre- 
senting а new mutation in human 
evolution) and the philosophy of 
integration into a world market 
which means integration of the 
world middle class and the increa- 
sing marginalization and dispensa- 
bility of the mass of the people. 
And socially, the two 20th century 
promises, of the Keynesian revolu- 
tion that rescued capitalism from 
its grave human costs 'and possible 
demise as a social order and the 
socialist revolution that promised 
to provide an alternative to it, have 
gone under. They have given in to 
а ‘new vision’ based on the revival 
ofthe market as a means of not 
just preserving the status quo but 
enabling it to withstand pressures 
from various underclasses of the 
world (including large parts of seve- 
ral nations and nationalities). 


In. both the Keynesian and the 
socialist perspectives the state play- 
ed a central role, both ameliorative 
and productive, and the poor and 
the unemployed were the focal 
points of public policy. This is now 
not to be. In the meanwhile the 
revolutionary role assigned to new 
technologies is designed to provide 
& new class structure from which 
millions could be effectively exclud- 
ed. They are not needed any more. 
Together, both, the end of the global 
framework of power relations and 
the basic shifts in political, econo- 
mic and social structures underlying 
that framework signal an end to 
the world we hàve known and had 
come to rely on in the 20th'century. 


- It was à century thàt saw ihe 
emergence into’ independent nation- 
hood of a large part of humanity 
that’ had come to believe that , if 
could, together and severally, chart 
out а distinctive - futufe. for itself. 


This too seems іо have cómt"to 


pass, at least as far as the elites of 
the ‘third world’ are concerned 
though not for the peoples of the 
third world who haye as much 
stake in transforming the present 
reality as have the corporate and 
transnational actors, though of 
course in the opposite direction. But 
then so much depends on how effec- 
tive ‘people’s power’ can be against 
the enormous onslaught and back- 
lash of elite power; both global and 
national (as also local). 


Win the collapse of the idea of 
the third world have also come to 
pass ideas of self-reliance, collective 
self-reliance, NEO and ‘alternative 
paths to both development and 
identity. In their place have come 
an entirely new set of ideas—inter- 
dependence, integration into а world 
market, competition and rivalry 
between third world societies, con- 
sumerism and the homogenizing 
thrust of mass media and ad agen- 
cies, All these are promoted by 
economists and technocrats as 
bearers of ‘universal’ values which 
they are trying to ram down diverse 
societies, corrupt bureaucrats and 
still more corrupt—and easily cor- 
ruptible— politicians and leaders of 
NGOs, diplomats and UN experts, and 
journalists who have sold their souls 
before the cash nexus. ‘People’s 
power’ has to contend with all this. 
As have the ideas of decentraliza- 
tion, federalism and democracy. 
But not just people's power, also the 
power of third world states and 
their role in charting out a distinc- 
tive path for their societies. \ 


When one turns to India, one 
finds a dramatic change in the 
‘scenario’ following a fast eclipse of 
the basic elements that had provided 
the country its rationale and iden- 
tity during the second half of the 
20th:century. There has taken place 
an abrupt end’ of the dynasty that 
had so much shaped the contours 
of not just the Indian polity but the 
whole structure of the elite. ‘his 
dynasty and its vast network of 
patronage—scientists, most leading 
journalists; all the powerful bureau- 
crats, a whole range of professionals 
in, the-.atts, humanities, tbe univer- 
sities and academies, léading indus- 
121811818, managers and technocrats, 
actors and media stars; even a large 
number of socjal activists enjoying 


influence and clout with voluntary 
organizations—had operated thro- 
ugh the Indian state and within the 
state through the centre in New 
Delhi, whose authority and legiti- 
macy today lie in a shambles. It is 
under attack from both global 
forces seeking to steamroll nations 
into a dead uniformity of finance 
and technology and, at the opposite 
end, from diverse regions and social 


streams that are up in arms against 


the colonial ceritre and its armed 
might through which it is still trying 
to maintain its authority. 


- The other framework, of integra- 
ting the wide spaces of civil society 
into a national monolith of a cen- 
tralized state tbat was sensitive to 
diverse aspirations, is being fast 
eroded. It is being replaced by a 
strife-ridden social structure from 
which thé centre is being increa- 
singly alienated: and turned into a 
mere residue of ‘law and order’, 
always asked to send more and 
more companies of para-military 
forces and the army which are left 
free to rampage through the various 
regions and their people (women 
included) that they treat as occu- 
pied territories. Even here, the 
central authority no longer enjoys 
the monopoly of coercive power 
(the classic definition of the 'state") 
and its writ does not run all over 
the country. 


La it does not run in large 
parts of the country, including (as 
far as the writ of the centre is con- 
cerned) in entire states and sub- 
states. A few determined batches of 


militants are able to keep tbe entr — 


state apparatus and its armed batta- 
lions equipped with enormous fire 
power at bày. They are able to force 
the government to ‘negotiate’ with 
them the terms of releasing the kith 
and kin of political leaders whom 
they have been able to hold captive 
by resort to dare-devil acts of kid- 
napping—this being the latest and 
most . effective instrument in the 
armoury of insurgents. 


It is a strange irony that the only 
recourse to ‘political dialogue’ that 
is taking place is at the inilistive of 
the militants. As far as the pious 
declarations of one government 
after.another of starting a. political 
dialogue are concerned, the reality’ 
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is that none of these governments 
even know how to go about starting 
such a dialogue; who to dialogue 
with ánd how. The few bold at- 
tempts that were made, for example 
by George Fernandes in Kashmir 
(or in а different way by Nirmal 
Mukherjee in Punjab), were stopped 
half-way by New Delhi under the 
influence of politico-bureaucratic 
vested interests. 


The overall result is that the time 
for 'reviving the political process' 
(as being currently talked of by 
Congress ministers) may already 
have run out. For years now, start- 
ing with the Emergency, some of us 
have been arguing for restoring the 
larger political process that had 
been deliberately allowed to wither 
under the highly personalized, arbi- 
trary and apolitical structure that 
had come into being, but to no 
avail. (Incidentally, it was because of 
harping on this theme. in the July 
1976 issue of Seminar that pre-cen- 
sorship was imposed leading to the 
decision by its Editor to suspend pub- 
lication). The fact is that those at the 
helm in the dynastic court of New 
Delhi had no interest in restoring 
the larger political process, nor in 
solving any major problem facing 
an increasingly beleagured atate lest 
the strategy of keeping various pots 
boiling and making everyone look 
to the colonial centre be affected. 


Now, of course, even this is not . 


working and the various alienated 
regions (Punjab, Jammu and Kash- 
mir, Assam, Jharkhand, Chhattis- 
gharh, Uttarkband, even the Tamils 
in the deep south) and social strata 
(the dalits, the Muslims, the back- 
wards, the tribals in some regions, 
the Sikhs in Punjab) have decided 
to give the centre a go-by and build 
their own fortresses. They have 
armed themselves for the pur ое, 
legitimizing the изе of violen 

against a state apparatus that i 
itself resorting to more and 

vidlence and terror and yet found 
to be weak and vulnerable on зо 
many counts. It is precisely this 
drastically weakened and increasin- 
gly fragile state that has made the 
government run to foreign powers 
and global institutions to bail it 
out, in the process recolonizing 
India. And this at a time when the 
global scene has itself been trans- 
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formed, eroding the few spaces that 


were once available. 


The emerging scenario is that of 
the state in India under attack from 
both within and without, following 
the acute polarization in the social 
structure under conditions of grow- 
ing alienation of not just large 
masses of the people but of a grow- 
ing number of communities and 
regions. At the same time it is being 
nibbled away not just by ‘white 
ants’ creeping into the governing 
structure, often. at the very apex in 
government departments, but also 
by vultures from outside its domain 
(till recently supposed to bea sove- 
reign and independent state). This 
can no longer be dealt with by mere 
holding operations or tinkerings on 
the surface. 


The same applies to the serious 
erosion of the environment and 
natural resources that is assuming 
dangerous proportions. It applies 
equally to the growing dangers from 
hazardous technologies and ill-con- 
ceived mega projects that are affec- 
ting the Wi survival of millions 
of ЕР their community life- 

In the process large sections 
oF the middle class have turned para- 
sitic—and are now being offered as a 
‘market’ to external parasites— and 
are found to have lost all contact 
with the poor and the dispossessed. 


This is not a situation that can 
‘somehow’ be held together. It calls 
for rethinking on the development 
package and basic restructuring of 
the institutional fabric of gover- 
nance through which the mass of 
the people, and the communities 
and regions in which they are loca- 
ted, become partners in the chal- 
lenge of rebuilding the state. They 
could then integrate the civil society 
into an organic unity that is able to 
weave together its various plurali- 
ties as well as peripheries and is 
equipped to pursue a course of deve- 
opment that is decentralized, just 
and humane. 


The basic issue facing such an 
attempt at restructuring the overall 
framework of both governance and 
development is this: how to channe- 
lize social energy, at the moment 
full of tension and turbulence—and 
communal exploitation thereof— 
into institutional spaces in which 


diverse entities are able to find place 
along a federal axis that reaches 
out from the grass-roots to -the 
centre. Narasimha Rao’s insistence 
on giving development priority over 
governance at both the CHOGM and 
the G15 summits entirely misses the 
point that, left to its own logic and 
without direct involvement’ of the 
people through a democratic struc- 
ture of governance, development, 
particularly of the modern bureau- 
cratic type, can turn anti-people. 


T. twin dimensions along which 
the system is facing defiance and 
disaffection are social on the one 
hand and regional on the other. 
The centre cannot hold against this 
double onslaught except through a 
genuinely federal, if necessary con- 
federal, structure that is carried 
right down to where the people live, 
with intermediate units of the sub- 
state and inter-state kinds. The point 
is to respond to both the demands 
for social justice and equity and 
those for autonomy and self-deter- 
mination through one common 
framework of political participation. 


I have been involved in the past 
six years in a series of conventions 
on ‘Federalism and. Threats to 
Diversity’ in which political leaders 
from various regions and social 
groups have met with activists and 
intellectuals to thrash out a common 
approach to social struggles for 
equity and democratic rights and 
regional movements for greater 
autonomy and selt-determination. 
These have been quite different from 
academic seminars on centre-state 
relations. 


Leaders and representatives of 
diverse dalit organisations, tribal 
communities, backward classes, 
Muslims and Christian communities 
have interacted with leaders of poli- 
tical parties and movements 

various regions (Punjab, Assam, 
Jharkhand, Chhattisgharh, Uttar- 
khand, Bundelkhand, Gurkhaland, 
Vidharbha, Telangana and others). 
And, at the end of eight such con- 
ventions held in different parts of 
the country, they have decided to 
launch a common platform both for 
creating a democratic and decentra- 
lized structure and for this purpose 
reorganizing the federal map of the 
country. It was also felt that both 


the communal virus and the threat 
posed by global corporate interests 
could be tackled only by a federaliz- 
ed structure under which the centre 
could not barter away our indepen- 
dence while sectarian movements 
could be easily contained once the 
people belonging to diverse commu- 
nities are able to sort things out 
themselves in various local settings. 


Sentiments in favour of a genuine 
federal structure in which vital func- 
tions and powers are enjoyed both 
by and within the states by decen- 
tralized units have also been gener- 
ally growing. Leaders and chief 
Ministers from various states (Kar- 
nataka, West Bengal, Andhra Pra- 
dash, Tamilnadu, Punjab, Assam 
and Jammu and Kashmir) have had 
a series of ‘conclaves’ in the recent 
past. The conviction that some of 
the states were too grotesque and 
there was need to go in for a federal 
structure consisting of small states, 
has been growing (with even some 
leaders of the BJP, otherwise quite 
centrist and chauvinist, supporting 
the idea). There bas already emerg- 
ed a consensus across parties and 
successive governments on a consti- 
tutional amendment for establishing 
panchayati raj bodies and their 
counterparts in urban areas. 


Ti is also в growing consensus 


that the present centralized model 


just cannot deliver the goods. If we 
are to really attend to the acute 
problems of poverty and unemploy- 
ment and contain sociel strife and 
violence, we need to move towards 
a genuinely federal and decentra- 
lized structure. But of course, far 
more important than this develop- 
ment of thinking on a suitable 
governing structure (such a consen- 
sus on the need for greater federa- 
lism did not exist even five years 
ago), is the fact that the centre just 
cannot cope with the rise in inten- 
sity of both the movements launched 
by diverse communities (social and 
ethnic) and of regional autonomy 
and self-determination. The country 
has already moved іп a direction in 
which regional and ethnic entities 
in various states are already challen- 
ging and limiting the power of the 
centre. The latter cannot put these 
down except by increasing resort 
to force. But even this is not 
working. 


In the meanwhile, the. growing 
militancy of movements in Punjab 
and the Kashmir valley and Assam 
and the slow but clear emergence of 
the same in Jharkhand and Chhatis- 
gharh and other regions has caught 
the centre napping and increasingly 
unable to respond. The same is the 
case with class struggles and work- 
ing class movements. Again the only 
response from ruling circles (both 
governments and industrialists) is a 
resort to force and intimidation, 
hiring mafla groups and criminals 
for this purpose. 


T. was brought home in a tragic 
and traumatic manner їп the bruta! 
assassination of Shankar Guha 
Niyogi. One of the most creative 
and sensitive leaders of the trade 
union movement, he had endeavour- 
ed to both raise wages and provide 
status and dignity to workers com- 
ing from tribal communities. At the 
game time, he engaged in education 
and social reform among them by 
making them give up their drinking 
habits and, in the process, invited 
the wrath and ire of. liquor and 
related industries. Just when he was 
succeeding against the latter and 
had also established his indepen- 
dence of the BJP government in 
Madhya Pradesh, they decided to 
do him in 


There followed а nation-wide re- 
vulsion against this dastardly act 
and, together with the increasingly 
felt need to resist the economic 
package of privatization and the 
spectre of growing unemployment 
and inflation that lies in store for it, 
the working class movement is also 
likely to take on a more militant 
form. Altogether, lacking a clear 
shift in the direction of а more 
democratic and accountable struc- 
ture of governance, the division 
between the rulers and the ruled is 
going to sharpen further. 


It is timeto move out of old 
grooves and think afresh. The key 
to this thinking has to be with res- 
pectto the nature, role and struc- 
ture of the state vis-a-vis the people. 
It should ‘also be one that can 
enable both governments and the 
people—and various parties and 
voluntary groups—to put an end 
or at least substantially contain the 
strife and violence that today cha- 


racterize relations between regions 
and communities. Much rethinking 
on these issues has taken place all 
over the world and major institu- 
tional and constitutional reforms 
have been under way. Do we still 
have to go on merrily following the 
same old ways and allow the body 
politic to be afflicted by various 
eruptions and festering of old 
wounds? Or shall we too, like the 


Soviets, wait tilla coup of some’ 


sort or another takes place and 
makes us realize that we were run- 
ning too top-heavy а structure to 
be able to handle any of the im- 
mense problems that stare us in the 
face? 


Should we just be willing to be 
bailed out of a temporary опер by 
undertaking ‘structural adjustments’ 
of the IMF variety or should.we our- 
selves engage їп more basic struc- 
tural transformation that enables 
us to ‘open up’ to our own people, 
and to the states and regions that 
are seeking a greater role in running 
the country and to local communi- 
ties keen on deepening the demo- 
cratic structure than merely to the 
MNCs? And should we respond to 
an already emerging ideological 
consensus in favour of federalism 
or wait till we are forced to accept 
itas a result of growing confronta- 
tions? 


O. the answers to these ques- 
tions will depend India's capacity to 
survive as a united whole in which 
the centre'a integrating role is more 
catalytic than usurping, more an 
agent of producing a consensus than 
8 source of alienation. Right now, 
as things stand and are likely to 
develop, it does not seem that the 
centre can hold various constituent 
structures for long. Nor can it be 
in a position to attend to basic 
issues of poverty and pues pd and 
the large incidence of social tension 
and violence that they generate, or 
contain the virus of communalism. 
For this to happen it must be will- 
ing to create a vibrant federal and 
decentralized structure of gover- 
nance for both resolving outstand- 
ing disputes between various states 
or nationalities and the centre and 
dealing with social cleavages and 
polarizations and the sources of 

owing violence and disaffection 
ın the polity. 
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The need is for courage to wrest 
initiative, move out of false com- 
placency despite 80 much instability 
in the system, and create structures 
through which major confrontations 
of both social and regional kinds 
can be mediated in ways that 
promote justice and fulfilment of 
democratic rights along both these 
dimensions. The attempt to seek 
‘consensus’ by mere consultations 
within the established elite structure 
is an exercise in futility. For it is 
not genuine consensus which is 
based on agreements across Oppos- 
ing entities and in which those 
involved in struggles against the 
establishment are persuaded to par- 
ticipate. To achieve this there is 
need to move out of conventional 
modes of both thinking and action. 
Loose discussions with leaders of 
opposition parties or even a few 
militants that the centre finds amen- 
able, will not do. 


Tu has been a sharp decline 
in credibility following Blue Star, 
the dismissal of a duly elected 
government and continuous post- 
ponement of the electoral process. 
Too much stress is being laid on 
deploying the army and para-mili- 
tary forces who are clearly seen as 
the enemy by not jüst the militants 
but large sections of the population 
too. In all this the basic demands 
with which the whole thing started, 
well summed up in the Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution, have been given 
a go-by. There can be no-solution 
of the Punjab issue except by openly 
accepting the federal idea as incor- 
porated in- that Resolution and 
willingness to hand- over power to 
individuals-and groups that: are 
found credible by both the militants 
and the people. To think of any of 
these as 'anti-national' and push 
them more and more into the arms 
of Pakistani agents is just the wrong 

thihg todor е e ^c HL ot аъ 

t эжим, УАК DSi ситет 
Xl is 85 wrong to. bord Pakistan 
respansible for ‘terrorism’ ш. Punjab. 
The fact is that the problem has 
been: created by the centre itself, 
following dismissal of elected re- 
gimes and manipulation of the 
democratic .process. Even now the 
temptation will be to manipulate 
the electoral pro rough rigging 
1 о кеге óf terror 
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which is bound to alienate the mili- 
tants and various groups and parties 
operating in Punjab. This should be 
firmly resisted by New Delhi. 


лану, ошу a fresh and un- 
conyentional approach, again based 
on extending the federal idea to the 
specific situation in Kashmir can, 
even at this late stage, lead us toa 
viable way out of what looks like a 
‘no-win’ situation. The desire for 
independence can be, interpreted as 
one for still greater autonomy and 
freedom from manipulation and 
double talk by the central govern- 
ment and political groups like the 
National Conference.. There should 
be no hesitation to discuss the issue 
with Pakistan and come to a formu- 
lation acceptable to all (even margi- 
nally involving a representative of 
the UN in such an effort). Incident- 


ally, the time has also come to ' 


utilize the atmosphere created by the 
end of the global cold war to end 
the cold war between India and Paki- 
stan, reduce levels of militarization 
and for both countries to attend to 
more pressing issues at home. ` 


І could go on with major problem 
areas facing the country: Assam, 
Jharkhand, Chhattisgharh, Uttar- 
khand, Telengana and so forth, and 
in a different way, the problem of 
the Tamils (which is not merely one 
of Eelam in Sri Lanka but also for 
us in India). And to dwell again on 
the other set of problem areas, 
following the upsurge of conscious- 
ness among the dalits, the tribals, 
the backward classes and the mino- 
rities. But enough is said to indicate 
thatitis only by moving towards 
a broadly: confederal approach in 
which freedom and justice are pro- 
moted through a structure that 
makes governance not just decen- 
tralized but also one in which 
diverse communities and regions are 
enabled 10 provide to the people a 
real stake in’ the system and an 
ability to put an end .to inequity 
and alienation that further disinte- 
gration of the country cap be 
avoided. The present system just 
cannot do this. But it.can be made 
flexible enough to produce new insti- 
tutional modes for coming forward 
with new solutions. Failure to do 
this will only pave the way to thë 
disintegration of this subcontinental 


polity. - 


fe 


THOSE who pride themselves as 
past masters of realpolitik have 


steadfastly refused to acknowledgé. 
the baneful consequences of the two-' 


decade long dominance of the 
Nehru-Gandhi family over the Cong- 
ress. Indeed these students of real- 
politik have been disdainful of any 
talk of dynasty as a mere vulgar 
expression of petty bourgeois men- 
tality. The brutal assassination of 
Rajiv Gandhi provided these . vota- 
ties of the Nehru-Gandhi family 
enough reason to justify the dyna- 
sty's influence and dominance over 
the Congress as entirely wholesome 
and historically inevitable. 


Yet, without meaning any dis- ` 


respect to the memory of Rajiv 


` Gandhi or his mother, 


, Congress. 


Congress without dynasty 


, HARISH KHARE 


it is incum- 
bent to undsrstand what the dynasty 
did to the Congress, and by exten- 
sion, to the Indian polity. After all, 
one cannot pretend that the kind of 
dominance Indira Gandhi, and later 
Rajiv Gandhi, insisted upon did not 
adversely affect Congressmen, their 
political morals, civic manners and 
ethical standards. 


The dominance became particu- 
larly acute after the massive 1984 
mandate for Rajiv Gandhi and the 
And it would not be an 
exaggeration to suggest that most 
of our problemis which today seem 
so intractable— Kashmir, Punjab, 
Assam, and even the economy—can - 
be traced аеры entirely un- 





a 


equal terms of relationship between 
the leader and the led in the then 
ruling party. Slowly but surely the 
dynasty inflicted а dysfunctionality 
on the Congress which, by extension, 
eroded all our constitutional and 
political institutions. It will be 


difficult for Congressmen to renew’ 
` themselves 


collectively without 
understanding their immediate past. 


ds crux of the problem is that 
even before the 1984 Lok Sabha 
elections Rajiv Gandhi had been 
encouraged to believe that the Con- 
gress was а family heirloom. This 
belief was reinforced by the almost 
illegal manner in which his groupies 
could browbeat President Zail Singh 
(assuming he needed any browbeat- 
ing) to induct Gandhi as a full- 
fledged prime minister (without 
election as the leader of the Cong- 
ress legislature party and without 
even the charade of an endorsement 
from the Congress Parliamentary 
Board or the Congress Working 
Committee), after Indira Gandhi's 
assassination. The massive mandate 
a few weeks later was heady enough 
to give birth to a myth that the 
Congress was beholden to him, 
rather than the other way round. 
His friends and hangers-on drilled 
into him the notion that the party 
drew not only its political accep- 
tability and respectability but even 
its legitimacy from the simple fact 
that he presided over it. 


Apart from the aberrations, ab- 
surdities and arrogance this notion 
bred in the young prime minister’s 
approach to public affairs, national 
issues and constitutional niceties, it 
inevitably ended up putting the 
Congress organization on an alto- 
gether different footing. The tradi- 
tional Congressman and his way of 
practising the craft of politics were 
held in contempt by Rajiv Gandhi 
and his closest advisers. This con- 
tempt was soon quite forcefully and 
breathtakingly articulated in the 


1. For example, after Rajiv Gandhi's 
death, a devotee wrote: ‘He could have 
led a cushioned life, just the royalties from 


books that his grandfather and mother , 


wrote would have been enough to give him 
a comfortable life. But you can’t havea 
heritage like this and spurn public life.’ 
Rajeev Desai, ‘Shourle and Ram. please 
answer то Sonia’, The Timer of India, 29 
May 1991, 
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peroration at Ше Bombay AICC 
session in December 1985. 


In the leader's perspective!, un- 
informed as it was either by an 
intellectual or scholarly training or 
by a prolonged political apprentice- 
ship, the traditional Congressman 
was at best a nuisance. While the 
task of administering the country 
was to be left to professional 
bureaucrats and managers, the inno- 
yation and imagination in policy- 
making would be provided by the 
non-party, technocratic coterie the 


leader had gathered around him.. 


The traditional Congressman was as 
much ata discount as was his ex- 
perience and insight. In fact, the 
poor chap was dispensable. And so 
was the party. 


There was thus а clear dichotomy 
between the leader and the led. This 
had the effect of frittering away the 
party's two traditional advantages— 
tremendous goodwill that accrued 
to it from being perceived as a party 
of the national independence and 
the benefit of the doubt it got from 
being perceived as а natural party 
of governance. 


Ta repudiation of the past had 
two unhealthy consequences. First, 
the Congress asa whole gradually 


moyed away from its mòst enduring 


and rewarding .strategy of accom- 


- modation, co-option and inclusion. 


Since the new leader was deemed to 
be blessed with an eternal charisma 
and obviously had at his command 
the best and the brightest adver- 
tisers and image-makers to mesme- 
rize the electorate endlessly, the 
pone gradually learned to be- 
ieve that they were under no com- 
pulsion to address themselves to the 
nuts and bolts of political life; in- 
stead, that they should feel gratified 
whenever given a chance to demons- 
trate that they were in total awe of 
the leader. The average partyman 
was made to feel that he need not 
bother himself with the traditional 
chores of keeping the electorate in 
good humour. After all, had not 
all the pundits proclaimed the con- 
cept of TINA (There Is No Alterna- 
tive) about Rajiv Gandhi? 


2. See the revelations in а remarkably 


candid interview Rajiv Gandhi gave to 
Dhiren Bhagat in October 1985. Repro- 
duced in The Contemporary Conservative 


(Viking: 1990), pp. 216-30. 


Soon the party ceased to be a 
source of hope for this discontented 
segment, or for assuaging the ruffled 
feelings of that group or for redres- 
sing the citizens’ grievances. Politics 
for the Congressman acquired an 
anti-people edge; or at least people 
or their welfare did not figure in his 
immediate calculations. Instead he 
was encouraged to believe that his 
personal prosperity and political 
survival depended upon his ability 
and willingness to fall in line with 
the demands of the increasingly 
whimsical Palace Guard. 


О)... the import of this message 
percolated down to the district level, 
it became corrosive. This meant a 
snapping of ties between the Cong- 
ressmen and all those groups and 
sub-groups at the grass-root level 
which wanted a place under the sun 
or which needed protection against 
the coercive reach of the state as 
well as those who depend upon 
politicians for mediation with an 
otherwise indifferent administration. 
The political energies of Congress- 
men were misdirected in counter- 
productive internal squabbles. Fac- 
tional disputes, never a new 
phenomenon in the Congress, as- 
sumed a blinding fierceness. Neither 
the prospect of damage to the 
organizational structure nor the fear 
of public disapprobation would deter 
or slow down the warring factions 
as long as they had a hope that the 
omnipresent and omnipotent 'high 
command' might still cast a benign 
glance in their direction. 


Unencumbered with partymen and 
under no obligation to heed their 
advice, Rajiv Gandhi inuoduced 
new notions of development, growth 
and progress. It was essentially a 
non-resident Indian (NRI) perspective 
in which the prosperity of the coun- 
try was deemed to be synonymous 
with the well-being of a small seg- 
ment of an avaricious business com- 
munity and consumerist upper 
middie classes, and equated with a 
few outward visible symbols. For 
this the young leader was soon hailed, 
predictably enough, for finding the 
courage to liberate the country from 
the Nehruvian hang-ups about a 
socialistic pattern of society. The 
economy was opened up to a host 
of external forces which, in turn, 


began to make not so wholesome 
demands on the polity. Nothing 
was seen amiss in all this because 
under Rajiv Gandhi the Congress 
had already moved away from its 
nationalist mantel. Economic self- 
sufficiency or national self-respect 
were no longer cherished. Economic 
policies were calculated to woo the 
non-resident Indian businessmen; 
and, at home, the upper middle 
classes were seduced into a raging 
love affair. 


Soon it was obvious that these 
unchecked and unquestioned dyna- 
stic pretensions were beginning to 
make exacting demands on the 
efficacy and morals of the adminis- 
tration and overwhelm the liberal 
temper of the polity. The combi- 
nation brought about a brutalization 
of our collective public discourse 
and political exchange. The decision- 
making system was so overburdened 
with dynastic aberrations that it 
could not cope when things did not 
work out according to the preferen- 
ces of the Rajiv Gandhi establish- 
ment. 


During all this the traditional 
Congressman was reduced to a mute 
spectator. The accent was on prag- 
matism, a euphemism for the amoral 
pursuit of selfish interests; ideology 
was at a discount. Intellectual and 
political vacuity left the Congress- 
men 80 enfeebled and unnerved that 
they were in no position to counter 
either the BJP's sectarian interpre- 
tation of Indian nationalism or V P 
Singh's invocation of a moral 
politics. 


Five years of relentless assault 
on the traditional Congressman and 
his own sense of usefulness to the 
organization produced such a severe 
and acute loss of elan and confi- 
dence among the partymen that 
even after the unequivocal defeat 





3. Here the protien was a familiar one. 
Take the parallel case of Benazir Bhutto 
In Pakistan. Despite a formidable track 
record of having opposed tooth and nail 
the Zia-ul-Haq regire, and then subjecting 
herself to the rough and tumble of a vici- 
ous electoral process, Bhutto could not 
disabuse herself of her mental framework 
that she drew her legitimacy and accepta- 
bility from association with a martyred 
father. This self-image, more than any- 
thing else, contributed to her fall from 
the pedestal. 


in the 1989 Lok Sabha elections 
there were few who dared to think 
that the relationship between the 
Congress and Rajiv Gandhi ought 
to be redefined. On the contrary, 
there were Congressmen like V N 
Gadgil who argued that there was 
no cause for dismay because the 
party had got 40% of the total vote, 
the same percentage it had got in 
the 1980 Lok Sabha poll. The im- 
plication was that the party’s base 
was intact, and the cotene around 
Rajiv Gandhi convinced him and 
itself that there was no need for any 
change in his style or thinking. All 
that needed to be done was to wait 
around for ‘natural contradictions’ 
in the National Front government 
to throw V P Singh off balance. In 
the event. the National Front gov- 
ernment did collapse much sooner 
than was expected, because of its 
internal problems, and those Con- 
gressmen who were inclined to 
question the damage the dynasty 
had done to the organization were 
forced to keep their peace.“ 


I. was the same psychological awe 
of the family that forced the Con- 
gress Working Committee to invite 
Sonia Gandhi to become the party's 
leader. Despite her unwillingness 
there was no dearth of partymen 
and courtiers who kept insisting 
that the Narasimha Rao arrange- 
ment was merely a temporary one. 
The plain fact of the matter was 
that irrespective of Sonia Gandhi's 
personal preference, the  Satish 
Sharmas and RK Dhawans and 
the influences and the attitudes they 
represent could not easily be wished 
away.’ The nomination of a family 
retainer like Captain Satish Sharma 


4. See ‘The Great Suicide’, Mainstream, 
27 January 1990 by a leading Congressman 
who had perforce to seek the protection 
ofa pseudonym. Interestingly, even after 
the i Lok Sabha defeat, Rajiv Gandhi 
could not see the need to change even 
his style. Nandini Satpatby, for example, 
could not meet him for nearly 12 days. 
The then ‘Chief Minister of Gujarat, 
Amarsinh Chaudhary, had to соо] his 
heels in Gujarat Bhavan for 10 days before 
he was granted permission to leave New 
Delhi. And, Shyam Charan Shukla, the 
newly appointed Chief Minister of Madhya 
Pradesh, felt obliged to acknowledge to 
newsmen in Bhopal: ‘You all know that 
state cabinets are finalized in Delhi.’ 


5. Here again the problem was a familiar 
one. Let us recall the historical parallel 
between the attempt made by the Sonla 


to contest the family’s pocket bo- 
rough in Amethi was simply inevi- 
table, once Sonia Gandhi herself 
had declined the honour. And the 
kind of dynastic noises Satish 
Sharma made during his campaign 
should be sufficient to caution any 
who believes that the Congress has 
finally managed to exorcise the 
dynasty ghost.’ 


However, the longer someone 
like Narasimha Rao survives in office 
and makes a reasonable job of it, 
the more the linkage between the 
political legitimacy in the Congress 
and the Nehru family will be weak- 
ened. The central task before the 
Congress therefore isto prove that 
а non-Nehru-Gandhi family man, 
too, can deliver the goods. But the 
administrative instruments of gov- 
ernance have become so blunted 
and our major problems become so 
complicated, that it will not be 
realistic to expect any prime minis- 
ter to perform miracles. (In fact, no 
modern-day executive can clear off a 
heavy domestic agenda of the kind 





lobby and the Kennedy crowd to muscle 
in on the Johnson White House after 
President Kennedy’s assassination. If the 
otherwise sober and sens'ble men like 
Arthur Schlesinger. Averell Harriman, 
Ted Sorensen and John Kenneth Galbraith 
could allow themselves to regard Lyndon 
Johnson as a usurper of what they thought 
belonged to the Kennedy family, then the 
uncouth crowd hanging outside 10 Janpath 
could be excused {ог wanting to run 
P V Narasimha Rao out of town. It 
was, therefore, not at all surprising that 
someone like K K Tiwari should assert 
that "Most of us—even this government 
and the people who are holding prime 
positions—owe their positions апа ехіѕ- 
tence to Indiraji and Rajivji' (interview in 
Sunday Observer) Or, someone like Priya- 
ranjan Das Munshi could argue: ‘I don't 
sec any reason why Congressmen wil! not 
be happy if Sonia takes to politics because 
of talk of her being a forelgner. All this 
is nonsense. If you take the history of the 
Congress from Alan Hume to Annie 
Besant to Sister Nivedita, the masses’ 
acceptance is not based on the colour of 
the skin but on their identification with 
the masses. Tell me, which Indian is not 
ed to have a picture taken with 
Mother Teresa? (Interview, Curremt, 5 
October 1991). 


6. According to a report, the Congress 
campaigners in Amethi were arguing: "Like 
Ram's Hanuman, he (Capt. Sharma) isa 
true sevak, with no other loyalty save that 
towards the family. Like Ram's brother 
Bharat, he is merely looking after the 
throne, until the: family 1s once again 
ready to reclaim it. See The Week, 17 
November 1991. 
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which a decade ago seemed possible 
and attractive.) However, what the 
Congress can do is to reorient itself 
once again as an instrument of 
social transformation, with a com- 
mitment to competent and compas- 
sionable government. 


As Congress will not be able to 
approach this task adequately unless 
it were to put its internal arrange- 
ment ona firm democratic footing. 
Despite the persistent talk of the 
Sonia lobby and the far from dead 
coterie, the very fact that the Cong- 
ress spokesman, Professor СР 
Thakur, could talk (in August 1991, 
much before anybody could be sure 
whether or not Sonia Gandhi would 
contest from Amethi) of the party 
wishing 'to steer the course of 
Indian politics from  personality- 
based to issue-based politics’ indi- 
cated that the chemistry within the 
organization was changing The first 
step in this direction will, then, 
obviously be to put the leadership’s 
authority and legitimacy on a demo- 
cratic footing. 


A beginning seems to have been 
made already. The process of orga- 
nizational elections (at the time of 
writing in the last week of Novem- 
ber) is slowly getting under way. 
And whatis more, Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao and his other senior 
colleagues remain, for all outward 
appearances, committed to carrying 
out the exercise to its logical end. 
Admittedly the exercise, even if car- 
ried out in fits and starts, will not 
change the outlook and effectiveness 
of organizational leadership over- 
night. But it would definitely intro- 
duce a new set of terms of exchange 
within the party. Sooner or later, 
the principle of ‘one man, one post’ 
will get extended to the prime minis- 
ter too. 


If the politcal system is to regain 
its liberal temper and tolerant tone, 
then a beginning will have to be 
made in the largest political forma- 
tion in the country. It goes without 
saying that a democratic Congress 
will also be able to restore to reason- 
able and'desirable health the federal 
spirit of our centre-state equations. 
Unless this task is attended to, our 
best collective wisdom may not be 
enough to cope with the kind of 
pressures the other nation-states are 
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already experiencing and that we are 
bound to experience. 


The sooner the Congress can come 
out of the mind-set imposed upon it 
by dynastic authoritarianism, the 
easier it will be to 1estore elements 
of accountability in the country. 
Once the exercise of power is ac- 
countable, it will invariably become 
purposeful. Also the balance bet- 
ween the organizational and minis- 
teria] wings wil] have to be restored 
just as the cabinet system will have 
to be revived. The absence of dyna- 
sty therefore should enable the Con- 
gress and the polity to repair the 
frayed credibility of the political 
system. 


О... the authority in the Cong- 
ress is set on a non-dynastic princi- 
ple, it should be easier for the party 
to become mindful of the aspirations 
ofthe newer groups .demanding a 
place at the High Table. It should 
be able to signal once again that it 
is not insensitive to newer forces and 
newer groups and that they can have 
а reasonable chance of attracting its 
attention and respect. This will 
inevitably make the Congressmen 
useful mediators in the developmen- 
tal process, explaining the govern- 
ment policies and initiatives and 
conveying to the administration the 
grass-roots requirements and needs. 


Perhaps the most significant aspect 
of а post-dynasty Congress will be 
that it would be in a position to 
slow down the process of emergence 
of confrontationist parties апа 
groups оп а pan-India basis. Once 
the opposition formations realize 
that they will have a fair chance of 
influencing the kindred souls within 
the Congress (just as the socialists, 
communists and communalists felt 
throughout the 1950s and the 1960s), 
the Congress itself will be inclined 
to be tolerant towards those who 
choose to be its antagonists. In fact, 
the total subordination of the Con- 
gress organizational interests to the 
well-being’ of the Nehru-Gandhi 
family had introduced а desperate 
perception that an individual was 
the only obstacle to the realization 
ofa sub-group's aspirations. This 
alone may be the biegest gain that 
may accrue to the Congress and the 
Indian polity from the witbering 
away of the Nehru-Gandhi dynasty. 


ENGINEER 


SINCE the turn of the last decade, 
communalism has been on the rise 
again. Although the problem has 
been with us since the 19th century, 
ultimately dividing our country in 
1947, it acquired disastrous propor- 
tions since 1980, which I consider 
to be a watershed in Indian politics. 
Before we discuss this problem, we 
have to keep one thing in mind: 
political democracy is an ideal we 
have been aspiring towards but are 
very far from achieving. Our demo- 
cracy, аз it operates today, is highly 
manipulable by various vested inte- 
rests—economic, political as well as 
social. And it is this manipulation 
by vested interests that gives rise 
to many complex problems, the 
communal being one among them. 


The division of our country did 
not take place because of either 
Islam or Hinduism. Partition took 
place because the power and econo- 
mic elites of the two communities 
could not reach an acceptable com- 
promise. Had a power-sharing com- 
promise been worked out between 


On о communal precipice 


ASGHAR ALI 


them, we would have been saved 
the nightmarish experience of parti- 
tion. Religion was invoked to lend 
legitimacy to the fight for secular 
interests. The common people were 
made to believe that Hinduism and 
Islam were non-compatible and 
that the Hindus and Muslims could 
not co-exist, a thesis very difficult 
to substantiate through Islamic or 
Hindu scriptures. 


Indian democracy passed through 
its worst crisis since independence 
during and after the period of 
Emergency. The Congress was 
devastated at the hustings after the 
Emergency in 1977, and the Janata 
Party came to power. However, the 
latter failed due to its own irrecon- 
cilable differences, and Indira 
Gandhi staged a comeback in 1980. 
But her sense of insecurity persis- 
ted and her electoral arithmetic 
underwent a basic change. She used 
to win elections on Muslim and 
Harijan support on the one hand, 
and that of Brahmins on the other. 
But after 1980 she became unsure 
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of Muslim and Harijan suppor and 
hence began to woo the middle-caste 
Hindu who had, as it were, econo- 
mically arrived and was looking for 
Opportunities and ways to gain 
power. 


Hindu communalism thus acquir- 
ed a new dimension thanks to Indira 
Gandhi’s political requirements. 
The Meenakshipuram conversions 
gave her a unique opportunity to 
play upon the developing sense of 
insecurity’ among the upper-caste 
Hindus. She covertly supported the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad, which had 
come on to the political scene just 
then and whose main objective in 
that phase was the reconversion of 
Hindus who had previously conver- 
ted to Islam. The RSS had trained 
selected cadre to carry out its 
politico-cultural objectives but the 
УНР launched massive programmes 
among the Hindu masses. And in 
the early 1980s, it held the Virat 
Hindu Sammelan in Delhi to launc 
its most ambitious campaign. This 
was the beginning of a new aggres- 
sive phase of Hindu communalism 
in the post-partition period. 


Tu background is necessary to 
understand what happened on the 
communal front .during 1990-91. 
Indira Gandhi's assassination іп 
1984 led to other, newer crises, put- 
ting Indian democracy under increa- 
sing pressure. Rajiv Gandhi opened 
his innings with the massacre of 
Sikhs in Delhi and other parts of 
northern India. He remained a help- 
leas spectator anda prisoner of the 
highly complex situation then pre- 
vailing in the country. I must assert 
here that neither Indira Gandhi nor 
Rajiv Gandhi were communal in 
outlook. While Indira Gandhi used 
Hindu communalism to her political 
advantage, Rajiv Gandhi, who was 
a political novice and innocent of 
its intricacies, became a prisoner of 
the situation created by his mother. 
Also, he selected advisers who were 
equally raw in politics, spurning the 
advice of mature and experienced 
political leaders like Kamalapati 
Tripathi and others. 


The VHP, the Rss and the BJP, all 
members of one family known as 
the Sangh Parivar, exploited this 
situation to the hilt and competed 
with the Congress(I) in wooing 
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Hindu votes. What the Congress 
did in a subtle and highly cautious 
manner, the VHP and other members 
of the Sangh Parivar did openly and 
aggressively. They recognized no 
restraints. Then came the Shah Bano 
movement through which the 
Muslims tried to ‘protect’ their 
religious identity. 


Ti Shah Bano movement was 
also essentially a misuse of religion 
for political ends by some unscru- 
pulous Muslim leaders. Even if these 
leaders were not unscrupulous, they 
either did not anticipate or grossly 
miscalculated the adverse impact 
the movement would have on the 
average Hindu mind. In the end, 
the Shah Bano movement only 
served to lend Hindu communalism 
with a sense of legitimacy. Аз the 
Muslim fundamentalists compelled 
the Rajiv government to change the 
law on maintenance for Muslims, 
the Hindu communalists extracted 
their own price and the government 
gave in to their pressure to open the 
locks of the Babri Masjid mosque. 
What actually took place was not 
merely the unlocking of the mosque, 
but the unlocking of the doors of a 
communal hell in the country. 


The Ramjanambhoomi-Babri Mas- 
jid controversy has totally commu- 
nalized our polity. Iteven exceeds 
the degree of communalization 
witnessed before partition. The 
Sangh Parivar, politically represen- 
ted by the BJP, was now determined 
to use this controversy to its elec- 
toral advantage. It had learnt its 
technique from the Congress and 
other centrist parties like the Janata 
Dal. Both the Congress. and the 
Janata Dal used Muslims and 
dalits as vote banks, though it can- 
not be denied that the Janata Dal 
led by V P Singh did try to take up 
some genuine Muslim grievances. 


However, it also cannot be denied 
that the Janata Dal, particularly 
V P Singh, tried to woo the so-call- 
ed Sbahi Imam in the belief that 
Indian Muslims vote on his direc- 
tive. This pandering to the whims 
of the Imam lent further credibility 
to the VHP-BJP propaganda that 
the Muslims are ‘united’ behind one 
leader and vote as а community 
while the Hindus are divided and 
thus politically weak. The diversity 


of views among the Hindus might 
speak of their religious toleration 
and might even constitute their 
strength, but it also brought about 
division and hence became, in poli- 
tical terms, their ‘weakness’. 


The Sangh Parivar thus made a 
concerted attempt to bring about 
unity among the Hindus and turn 
them into a vote bank as the Cong- 
ress and the Janata Dal had done 
with Muslims. However, the caste 
divisions among the Hindus proved 
most frustrating and no sense of 
unity could be forged without at 
least creating ап illusion of trans- 
cending caste barriers. And the 
symbol of Ram, а highly venerated 
religious figure particularly in the 
cow belt, proved to be no less than 
a political boon for this purpose. 
Since dalits as well as backwards, 
middle-caste Hindus as well as 
upper-caste Hindus, all venerated 
Ram in the northern, central and 
western regions of India, this was a 
veritable golden goose in terms of 


political gain. 


Hus the illusion of transc- 
ending caste barriers was soon shat- 
tered by V P Singh when he anno- 
unced the implementation of the 
most maligned Mandal Commission 
Report. It once again brought about 
a sharp polarization in the caste- 
ridden Hindu society. The back- 
wards and dalits were attracted 
towards the Janata Dal] led by their 
new-found messiah V P Singh. The 
BJP could not watch silently when a 
chunk of backward and dalit votes, 
in addition to the Muslim votes, 
began piling up in the political bas- 
ket of the Janata Dal. L K Advani, 
the then president of the BJP, an- 
nounced a Rath Yatra to win over 
the hearts of all Hindus and to stren- 
gthen the unity and integrity of India 
which, according to him, is synony- 
mous with the unity and integrity 
ofthe Hindus. Itis another matter 
altogether if his rath, mounted on a 
Japanese Toyota truck, had to roll 
through rivers of blood of innocent 
Indian citizens. After all, a few 
bundred Muslim lives and a few 
Hindu lives were hardly any price 
to pay for the achievement of Hindu 
unity. 


The Ramjanambhoomi issue came 
in quite handy during the Novem- 


ber 1989 election as well. Apart 
from electoral adjustments with the 
Janata Dal and other regional par- 
ties, it won the BJP an impressive 
80 seats in the 9th Lok Sabha elec- 
tion, a windfall beyond the wildest 
dreams of the leaders of the Parivar. 
But the May 1991 elections were 
fought in somewhat different cir- 
cumstances. And the 1991 Lok 
Sabha elections were the most major 
event of that year. In this election 
the BJP had to fight at the hustings 
on its own. Unlike in 1989, it was 
totally isolated this time, having 
been unable to forge an alliance 
with any other party butthe Shiv 
Sena in  Maharashtra—another 
communal outfit. It therefore felt 
compelled not only to equal its 
performance during the 1989 elec- 
tions, but.to set its goal still higher: ` 
achieve its long time dream'of be _ 
coming the ruling party of the land `" 
of Hindus. It desperately needed 
more and more communal -riots in 
those areas which were so far consi- 
dered safe in order to win over the, 
Hindu vote there. It therefore de- 
cided to put more heat into the 
Ramjanambhoomi issue. 


Mons to the efforts of the Pari- 
var, the year 1991 had the dubious 
distinction of starting communal 
violence in places like Saharanpur, 
Cuttack etcetera, which, by and 
large, were free. from communal. 
animosity until then. Saharanpur 
had the unique distinction of re- 
maining.free of communal violence 
ever since the partition. It had wit- 
nessed no violence even during those 
days of utter communal madness. 
The BJP was determined to snatch 
that seat from the Janata Dal and 
to do this it was necessary to create 
a sharp polarization among the 
Hindus and the Muslims of Saha- 
ranpur, known for their harmonious 
co-existence for centuries. Saharan- 
ur was the bastion of nationalist 
uslims. It was in this district that 
the internationally known Islamic 
theological seminary of Deoband 
of Jami’at al Ulama, unflinchingly 
stood by the Indian National Con- 
gress and vociferously opposed the 
creation of Pakistan. No wonder then 
that Saharanpur remained peaceful 
even during the worst days of com- 
munal rioting during the 1980s in 
nearby regions. It never lost its com- 
munal poise. 


However, to put the Saharanpur 
Lok Sabha as well as Assembly 
seats into its political bag, the BJP 
disturbed this poise and in the last 
week of March 1991, Saharanpur 
was rocked with violence. This riot 
succeeded in bringing about what 
the BJP desired—a sharp polari- 
zation between the Hindus and 
Muslims. There are very few sane 
elements in Saharanpur now who 
value communal harmony and 
peace. The loss of innocent lives is 
one and only: опе aspect of commu- 
nal rioting: “Fhe “more h l-as-- 


pect from the long-term perspective - 


is the permanent rift created bet- 
ween the two communities, weaken- 
ing the forces of secularism and 
integration. Saharanpur wil] never 
be the same again. ` 


Communal violence continued in 
different places in India during the, 
10th Lok Sabha election campaign, 
right from March to June-July 1991, . 
that is, until a. little after the elec-. 
tions. Like Saharanpur, Bhadrak, 
town in Orissa had also maintained | 
its sanity and communal cool. It, 
too, lost its poise on 24 March 1991 
when the Ramnavmi procession was | 
taken out through its streets. It is 


very sad that now almost all religi- _ 


ous processions have been turned 
into primarily political processions. 
They are_ religious in name only. 
Little wonder then that the Ramnav- 
mi procession in Bhadrak resulted in 
widespread communal violence. 


T.. other places which fell victim' 
to communal] violence were Kanpur, 
Sikandrabad and Varanasi in UP. 
These were major communal flare- 
ups in which several lives were lost. 
The BJP may ог may not have been 
directly involved in these riofs, but 
that is not important. What is mate- 
rial is that the atmosphere of hatred 
created in the name of Ram who 
is thought to be a maryada purush, 
a paragon of virtues, a model of 
justice. As pointed out earlier, the 
ВІР was determined to make a seri- 
ous bid for power in some states 
as well asat the centre. For this 

urpose it had to use all the arms 
ш its political armoury. And it was 
not shy of using any of them, what- 
ever the cost in terms of loss of 
lives or unity and integrity of the 
country. 


Audio and video cassettes in thou- 
sands were produced and made 
available in different parts of India 
for inciting communal hatred again- 
st minorities, particularly the Mus- 
lims. Uma Bharati and Sadhvi 
Rithambara undertook a whirlwind 
tour of the country ina desperate 
bid to unite the Hindus by injecting 
the fear of the ‘other’ in their minds. 
It is a simple rule of human society 
that to keep one's own flock united 
one must inculcate а fear of the 


external с̧іењу and ifthe external 


enemy -does not exist, then one must 
create it. Jinnah created a fear of 
Hindus to achieve the political unity 
of Muslims. The BJP, 44 years after 
partition, has tried to create a fear 
of Muslims to unite the Hindus and 


, pushed the country on to the preci- 


pice of another division. 


I can say, unhesitatingly, that 
during no other election since parti- 
tion was such a vicious communal 
campaign conducted by any party. 
Though the BIP was supposedly a 
Gandhian socialist avatara of the 
earlier, more narrowly communal 
Jan Sangh, in its new political rein- 
carnation it beat all records of 
spreading communal hatred which 
were set by the Jan Sangh even 
under the leadership of  Balraj 
Madhok, the most zealous political 
Hindu. The BJP will probably find 
it very difficult to beat its own re- 
cord of communalizing the polity 
which it set during the 199] election 
campaign. And this is no exagger- 
ation: I have come to this conclu- 
sion after а great deal of thought 
and as a student of communal poli- 
tics in India for the last 30 years. 


India reached a critical limit in 
communalism during the 1991 gene- 
ral elections. But it is to the credit 
of the Indian people as also of 
Indian democracy that even after 
such a viciously communal cam- 
paign, the ВР could not capture 
power at the centre though it did 
multiply the number of its seats in 
the Lok Sabha. This, however, must 
be poor consolation for the leaders 
of the BJP and other members of the 
Sangh Parivar. As I have already 
said, it would hardly be possible for 
the BJP to break its own record of 
communalizing the polity beyond 
this critical limit. 
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.. Mal is democracy? 


RAJEEV BHARGAVA 


MUCH has been written in the last 
decade on the stresses and strains 
of Indian democracy. А veritable 
list of social, politica! and economic 
factors has been carefully prepared 
by scholars rendering the crisis both 
real and intelligible. For some the 
democratic system in developing 
societies thwarts capitalist growth 
and industrialization; hence the need 
for intensified economic develop- 
ment has a debilitating effect on 
democracy. For others, the politi- 


, cization of the OBCs and the middle 


peasants, the result precisely of the 
opportunity made available to them 
by our democratic system, has led 
to greater demands on the state and 
ironically to deepening political 
instability and institutional decay. 
For still others, more than anything 
else, the myopic rerusal of political 
leaders such as Indira Gandhi to 
accept any institutional constraints 
on power has undermined democra- 
tic values and led to a culture of 
personal rule and centralization. 


In the last year or so, however, 
a new and altogether different argu- 
ment appears to have gained wider 
acceptability. Whatever the other 
causes of the maladies of our demo- 
cratic polity, one major reason for 
its weakness, it is argued, has been 
the cunning deployment by almost 
all major political parties of the 
policy of minority appeasement. 


Such appeasement necessitates the ' 


neglect of the interests of .the 
majority. This, it is claimed, is 
singularly undemocratic. The rea- 
soning here is fairly straightfor- 
ward. Democracy is integrally tied 
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to majoritarianism. Therefore, a 
decision that-fails to reflect the will 
of the majority must be undemo- 
cratic. After all, what is democracy 
if not the rule of the majority? 


Appeasement, incidentally, is not 
such a bad thing. It may even be 
quite desirable. To pacify someone 
in anger or pain, to relieve genuine 
anxieties, to allay rational or irra- 
tional fears is‘ a fairly honourable 
thing to do. The art of appeasement 
is often learnt with.age and accom- 
panies the patient acquisition of 
wisdom. At least in some contexts 
it is a sign of mature, humane con- 
duct, or a shade worse, the inventive 
ploy of a resourceful politician. But 
accusations of minority appeasement 
seem to flow from feelings that for 
too long we have condoned the mis- 

eeds of persons, rather like giving 
in to children who persistently 
throw tantrums. To appease in this 
context means to spoil, and this, so 
the argument goes, must be stopped 
before it is too late; now, enough is 
enough, 


To be sure, appeasement in this 
second, derogatory sense, is let 
loose in our society from time to 
time. The election season breeds 
appeasement. To enjoy the spoils 
of the system, parties do not mind 
spoiling the voter; not just the 
individual voter, but entire groups 
are pampered. People can go hang 
themselves when politicians are 
firmly entrenched in power, but 
when the election commission rules, 
they need to be humoured, molly- 
coddled, placated. The majority of 
the poor experience this unique 


over-indulgence. So do some sec- 
tions of religious minorities. 


This kind of appeasement is a 
feature of our imperfect democracy. 


When nothing happens most of the ' 


time, something must be made to 
happen at the time of elections and 
the entire village must know about 
it. Benefits must gain visibility, be 
over-advertized. Appeasement із 
part then of a general electoral stra- 
tegy. There is nothing special about 
the appeasement of particular reli- 
gious groups. It is an accompanying 
malaise of a young and faltering 
democracy. This kind of appease- 
ment must be checked, but I am 
afraid it will cease only when we 
mend our undemocratic ways, refine 
our methods of participation. 


S. the persistent appeasement of 
groups is not quite the same thing 
88 their occasional appeasement 
during elections. Furthermore, there 
is no reason to believe that this 
second kind of occasional appease- 
ment has ever harmed the interests 
of any kind of majority community. 
Let us accept for argument, how- 
ever, that sometimes it has. Is this 
undemocratic? It is claimed by some 
that this must be so. For how can a 
system allow the interests of the 
majority to be harmed and remain 
democratic? The fairly simple reason 
for this is already mentioned above: 
democracy means majority-rule. 


This conception of democracy is 
widely held and common enough 
among political groups. Through a 
spate of studiously designed news- 
paper advertisements in the last two 
years, the BIP has made this view of 
democracy the very linchpin of its 
ideological strategy, but it is pro- 
bably held across the entire political 
spectrum. Indeed, it may be the 
dominant conception of democracy 
in our society. А teenager, fresh 
from his civics class, may well con- 
firm that this idea of democracy is 
not only plausible but obviously 
true. 


However, it is only-one of the 
many possible conceptions of demo- 
cracy and more importantly, there 
is 2 sense in which it is palpably 
false: when overworked or carried 
too far, it thwarts the very point of 
democracy. In what fo llows 1 shall 
try to show why this is so. 


To begin with, let us dispel the 
idea that democracy is the rule of 
the mob. By the ‘mob’, I mean any 
large collection of people that has 
suddenly, сарба; and rather 
promiscuously come together for a 
loosely defined, more or less passing 
purpose. A decision taken by such 
a collectivity, unconstrained by any 
previous norms, altogether outside 
the bounds of any institutional 
framework, is not democratic. 

It is not uncommon to find people 
harbouring the impression that ifa 
large number of people in а demo- 
cratic system want something now, 
then they must have it. For exam- 
ple, it is believed by some well- 
meaning ‘democrats’ that if a sub- 
stantial section of the Kashmiri 
population is out on the streets for 
immediate secession today, then the 
democrat has no option but to give 
in. Similarly the obstreperous, self- 
appointed representatives of Hindus 
bave no doubt that if.a. majority of 
people currently want to demolish 
or relocate a mosque then it would 
be undemocratic not to implement 
their decision. This kind of think- 
ing, I am afraid, involves an out- 
landish and rather costly conceptual 
error of lumping together democracy 
and mobocracy, of hopelessly failing 
to realize that democracy works only 
witbin normative constraints and is 
not just any type of rule by any 
kind of people. 


Г error is made not just by 
those who extol current opinion but 
even by those who loathe it. Social 
and political thinkers, with reason- 
able insight into human nature and 
in good wisdom, have feared the un- 
happy outcome of implementing the 
current whims of people who have 
neither time nor inclination, nor 
indeed ability to think through the 
nature and consequences of their 
ficklé actions. But they have quite 
wrongly identified democracy with a 
political rule grounded on such 
ephemeral and ever-wavering fan- 
cies. Democracy is not mobocracy. 


In a mobocracy all opinions that 
are expressed must be implemented. 
In a democracy, however, all current 
opinions must be expressed but qot 
necessarily implemented. Only those 
wishes that are properly evaluated 


by discussion and dialogue need to 
be fulfilled. It is undemocratic both 
to prevent the expression of all 
shades of opinions and to mindlessly 
implement any one of them, even 
one that currently enjoys mob-sup- 
port. 


In this day and age it is unfashion- 
able to place some above many but 
I am quite certain that the tyranny of 
the unenlightened mob is worse than 
the rule of the enlightened few and 
not better or worse than the tyranny 
of a handful of the unenlightened. A 
hundered bad fellows do not make a 
decent gentleman. Put together, they 
make a bunch of thugs. Whims are 
whims and whatever the number of 
heads from where they sprout; in 
the long run, they spell disaster. , 


Missy is the rule of the 
whims and fancies of a large number 
of people, possibly the majority. In 
quality and outcome, it is no better 
than a dictatorship. The whole 
point of democracy, on the other 
hand, is to ensure a political rule 


‚ guided by the enduring interests of 


the largest number of people, inte- 
rests with which, on some careful 
thinking, they identify. Mob-rule 
is thoughtless, with not aninkling 
of the idea of enduring interests; 
which is why it shares so little with 
democracy. 


What then of the claim that 
democracy is majority rule, not in 
the sense that it is the rule of the 
current opinions of the mob but in 
the other sense that it involves a set 
of procedures within an institutional 
set-up that implement the preferen- 
ces or interests not of the minority 
but the majority? 


Here a point, often obscured or 
deliberately glossed over in recent 
discussions of democracy, needs 
illuminating. Democracy must keep 
open the possibility of the conti- 
nuous restructuring of tbe ruling 


- group in majority. A person in the 


minority today must have a reason- 
able hope of being in the majority 
tomorrow. Likewise, the group 
currently in the majority must be 
aware that in future it may sit on 


. the back-benches. lie on the fringe. 


In short, а society where а group is 
permanently entrenched as the poli- 
tically relevant majority cannot be 
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a democracy. For quite simply, 
there exists no permanent majority 
within a democracy. 


For example, a society in which 
the preferences of males alone count 
in decision-making is not a demo- 
cracy even if it has more males than 
females. This, for the rather tame 
reason that women, no matter what 
they do, cannot realistically hope to 
intentionally outnumber men. Much 
the same is true of a society domi- 
nated by a particular race. No 
matter how groups are formed and 
transformed, there is httle that 
Blacks can do to constitute them- 
selves into the politically relevant 
majority in the US. This is why if 
decisions in the US reflect only 
White preferences on the plea that 
Whites are in the majority, then the 
US is not a democracy. Of course, 
any group in majority is bound to 
share any number of features. One 
of these may be its sex or race. The 
point is that in a democracy these 
must not be relevant in determining 
the choice of rulers or the selection 
of policies. 


М... the same is true of factors 
like caste or religion. These can be 
relevant in a democracy to the for- 
mation of the ruling group if indivi- 
duals have a realistic hope of moving 
from one religion or caste to an- 
other. If religion could be easily 
shed or swapped freely then the rule 
of a religious group may be compa- 
tible with democracy. Since this is 
not possible for most of us much of 
the time, the majoritarian rule ofa 
religious or caste group cannot be 
democratic. Democracy is not the 
rule of just any majority. If the 
politically relevant majority in a 
society is naturally or more or less 
permanently constituted, then that 
society has forfeited its claims to 
being democratic. 


It is not infrequently heard these 
days that if democracy is the rule 
ofthe majority, then the unques- 
tionable majority of the Hindus 
implies that their preferences must 
count more than those of others. 
It is abundantly clear that this argu- 
ment is deeply mistaken. Consider 
one of its implications. If we accept 
that Hindus are in a majority and 
that their preferences must always 
count more than those of others, 
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then what point exists at all in 
having any democratic procedures, 
of dialogue and discussions, indeed 
even of holding elections? All deci- 
sions in such a society are perma- 
nently skewed in favour of one 
group and possibly against all 
others. If this were to happen, elec- 
tions and democratic procedures 
would be entirely pointless for mino- 
rity groups. Indeed, since the out- 
come in this case is already deter- 
mined in advance and the majority 
knows it, democratic procedures 
would have no meaning even for 
the group in majority. 


The majority group is always the 
winner. Its preferences will forever 
matter more than those of others. 
The pre(erences of others will count 
only if Hindus decide they should. 
This is to say that they matter only 
if the external preferences of Hindus 
coincide with the internal prefer- 
ences of minority religious groups. 
Unless Hindus generously allow 
Muslims and Sikhs to realize their 
objectives, they cannot reasonably 
hopetoever get what they want. 
This is not democracy but its most 
perfect negation. It is a moot con- 
ceptual point that talk of Hindu, 
Muslim or Sikh majority is undemo- 
cratic unless religion becomes a 
matter of individual choice. In 
brief, democracy is incompatible 
with the rule of a permanently 
constituted religious majority. 


S. is democracy a set of proce- 
dures that enables decisions to re- 
flect the well-thought-out, sustain- 
able interests of whoever happens 
to bein the majority? I am afraid 
not. To be sure, ‘counting heads is 
better than breaking them’. Quite 
simply, this kind of majoritarian 
democracy is better than any kind 
of tyranny, far superior to mobo- 
cracy, oligarchy or dictatorship. 
Still, itis not an ideal way to go- 
vern. It is rather skimpy when 
compared to a form of government 
where majority preferences are 
met only after a minimal political 
programme granting human dig- 
nity to all is guaranteed. Democracy 
roperly exists when the particular 
Interests of the majority are fulfilled 
only if they are generally compatible 
with the basic interests of all citi- 
zens. Let me explain this point in 
greater detail. 


Democracy is all about equality 
and freedom. The core of the demo- 
cratic ideal is the belief that every 
person within the community 18 
equally entitled to a life of dignity 
and self-respect. From this three 
things follow. First, all must be 
able to pursue their interests, realize 
their plans. Secondly, they must 
play a key role in their realization. 
Jt is not enough that decisions serve 
the interests of individuals. They 
must also be taken by her/him. 
Thirdly, it ıs essential that no indi- 
vidual or group has an excess of 
power over other individuals or 
groups. The reason is obvious. Un- 
equal power thwarts the realization 
of interests, restricts autonomy, and 
undermines self-respect. 


Tree democratic principles are 
realized at two distinct levels and 
correspondingly involve two kinds 
of interests. On the collective plane, 
they implicate the idea of common 
interests—interests that are shared 
by all citizens regardless of their sex, 
race, caste, creed or religion. Such 
interests include, for example, the 
opportunity to work and earn a liv- 
ing, the presence of an atmosphere 
where conflicts are resolved by dia- 
logue and discussion rather than 
force and violence, the due process of 
law, the existence of a bill of rights, 
the protection of a culture without 
which no one can acquire a sense 
of his/her identity. The entire com- 
munity must draw a minimum pro- 
gramme based on such common 
interests, decide the basic framework 
that assures each citizen a life of 
dignity and self-respect. 


If this basic plan for the commu- 
nity is drawn without the participa- 
tion of some groups or individuals, 
is skewed in favour of some groups 
by empowering them over others, or 
reflects the particular interests of 
any group or individual rather than 
those of all citizens, then it fails to 
properly fulfil democratic aspira- 
tions. 


On the individual or group level, 
a democratic polity is expected to 
encourage the satisfaction of the 
particular interests of all individuals 
and groups. It must guarantee a 
distribution of common resources in 
а way that such particular interests 
have an equal chance of realization. 
By particular interests I mean inte- 


rests of an individual or a group 
that could not be shared by all citi- 
zens within a community. For 
example, at least some interests of 
an academic are different from those 
of a painter. The interests of a 
businessman are often opposed to 
the needs of a worker. Some objec- 
tives of a particular religious com- 
munity may be incompatible with 
those of another. Here, democratic 
norms are flouted when some groups 
or individuals fail to possess the re- 
quisite resources to achieve their 
particular goals, or their particular 
interests remain unsatisfied largely 
because of persistent interference 
from others. 


The important point to remember 
about democracy, however, is that 
it allows the pursuit of particular 
interests only as long as they are 
consistent with common interests. 
This is not because democratic 

ple are committed to some supra- 
individual collective goal but be- 
cause the proper sustenance of this 
common framework is predicated on 
the effective realization of the parti- 
cular interests of all citizens. А 
democratic polity is based on the 
assumption that all be treated equ- 
ally and on the idea that interests 
common to all citizens, to the majo- 
rity as well as the minorities, are of 
more significance than the current 
preferences of any particular group, 
especially when they are incompa- 
tible with the common interests of 
all. 


Polities employing majoritarian 
procedures to settle policy matters 
have only partially realized demo- 
cratic values. To be fully democra- 
tic, they must ensure that enduring 
interests shared by all citizens re- 
main outside the arena of majori- 
tarian decision-making. This is much 
of the reason why constitutions are 
framed at all. Moreover, if by some 
chance, common issues of funda- 
mental importance are inducted 
into the  majoritarian political 
agenda, then a democracy must 
guarantee that every citizen posses- 
ges the power to veto decisions that 
endanger common interests. 


This point is overlooked by majo- 
ritarians because they fail to note 
the key distinction between parti- 
cular and common interests. Indeed 


no room exists within their frame- 
work for the very idea of common 
interest. For majoritarians, demo- 
cracy is a game between groups 
with particular interests in which 
the winner, purely on the strength 
of numerical majority, takes all. 
But they do not reckon that the very 
possibility of such a game rests on 
the prior acceptance of a shared 
framework. The free play of parti- 
cular interests presupposes the exis- 
tence of common interests. These 
common interests must at all costs 
be protected, even when they come 
into conflict with the particular 
interests of the majority. It follows 
that democracy does not imply that 
the current preferences of the majo- 
rity is to be imposed on all citizens. 
Democracy does mot mean majority 
Tule. 


Democracy means neither the 
tule of the majority nor of a 
minority, but primarily the accep- 
tance of acommon framework that 
prevents the concentration of power 
in either. Since democracy is a 
central value of our Constitution 
and majoritarian rule is inimical to 
proper democratic functioning, equ- 
ating democracy with majoritarian 
rule is neither fully democratic nor 
properly constitutional. 


dis year we have witnessed an 
ideological assault on our already 
weakened democratic structures. 
Consciously or unconsciously, with 
a mixture of good and bad inten- 
tions, a vigorous attempt has been 
launched to first emasculate and 
then permanenily fix the very mean- 
ing of the term 'democracy'. This 
is а dangerous trend, It is impor- 
tant that the whims of the mob 
от the current, particular interests 
of the majority do not masquerade 
as the common interests of all citi- 
zens. It is equally important that 
the common interests of all citizens 
are not construed as the particular 
interests of а minority. The defence 
of genuinely common interests is 
the primary duty of a democrat. To 
fulfil this duty is not to work against 
the majority in favour of a parti- 
cular minority. To mindlessly brand 
all democratic people as pro-minor- 
ity may well be the ideological ploy 
ofthose who pay lip service to a 
democratic constitution that they 
relentlessly undermine, 
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Year of the U-turn 


T. N. NINAN 


RARELY is it possible to describe 
a whole year with one phrase, unless 
it relates to a war, or an Emergency. 
So, if 1991 can quite simply be des- 
cribed as the Year of the U-turn, it 
shows how special the year was. It 
was the year in which the country 
did a U-turn away from Nehruvian 
socialism: when it chose to give up 
import substitution for international 
competitiveness; when it decided 
that capital had to be nurtured more 
carefully than labour; that foreign 
investment was better than foreign 
borrowing; that small government 
was better than big government; that 
there was no such thing as a free 
lunch. 


There were plenty of other U- 
turns too, of course. Many a leftist 
unconsciously found himself arguing 
that India should actually have gone 
to the International Monetary Fund 
a year or two earlier. Secretaries 
to the Government of India were 
actually heard stating, in the pre- 
sence of more than four witnesses, 
that nothing would happen if their 
own departments were wound up 
for good. And at least at one closed- 
door trade unionists’ conclave, the 
view was widely shared that they 
could not go on as they had done 
in the past. 


The U-turns were found in still 
other places. Privatization finally 
became official policy, and the com- 
manding heights be damned (indeed, 
most of them were already damned 
because of non-performance). Also, 
the year began with foreign ex- 
change reserves plummeting to virt- 
ually unprecedented lows, to as little 
as Rs. 2,500 crore. In the closing 
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weeks of the year, however, the 
reserves were climbing strongly and 
had topped Rs. 8,000 crore. In the 
April-June quarter, non-resident 
Indians pulled out nearly a billion 
dollars (less than Rs 2,000 crore 
then) In the last quarter of the 
year, the NRIs were beating a path 
back to the Indian door. 


That was not the end of the list. 
IBM had done a U-turn and returned 
to India, with nary a word of pro- 
test from anyone. Andif IBM was 
here, could Coke be far behind? And 
why should anyone protest? Wasn't 
Pepsi already here? And weren't 
Hewlett Packard, Sun Microsys- 
tems, Digital, and everybody else 
here too? 


Tocut a long story short, 1991 
was the year in which the economy 
changed direction. And most of the 
U-turning was concentrated in two 
astonishing months that will go 
down as a watershed period hke no 
other in Indian economic history: 
July and August 1991. 


Those were the months when the 
rupee was devalued in two swift 
moves. When the trade policy was 
radically rewritten. When industrial 
policy liberalization acquired real 
meaning. When the government 
quietly decided to cage the MRTP and 
FERA tigers. When Indian fiscal 
policy went sharply into the most 
impressive U-turn of them all: a 
slashing of subsidies, the promise of 
a radical shift from customs tariffs 
to excise duties, the threat tbat los- 
ing public sector companies would 
not be bailed out by doling out 
budgetary resources. 


Perhaps the one animal that re- 
fused to do a U-turn was the stub- 
born stock market bull. The year 
began with a stock market surge 
that had most people watching in 
disbelief. And the year ended with 
the market still riding high, despite 
the inflation, despite the prospect of 
a stiff 1992 budget, despite the in- 
dustrial recession and the export 
slump, despite all the bad news. In 
heaven’s name, why? Well, perhaps 
the market knew a thing or two that 
everyone else didn't. That low in- 
dustrial growth (or a recession) need 
not mean lower profits: the first half 
of the year actually saw companies 
sharply increasing profits and pro- 
fitability. And that if one looked 
beyond the immediate problems of 
transition, the new economic poli- 
cies were good for industry and for 
business. 


Prices didn't do a U-turn either, 
of course. Despite the finance minis- 
ter's brave promises, the seasonal 
downswing from September never 
really materialized. And that was 
despite & dramatic U-turn in mone- 
tary policy: after years of profligate 
printing of currency notes, you 
suddenly had a tight money policy 
that was implemented with such ven- 
geance that many banks simply 
stopped all (that is all) lending acti- 
уйу. As a result, interest rates not 
only crossed the 20% psychological 
barrier but even soared to 30% and 


beyond. 


The question, of course, is whe- 
ther the U-turns will take the coun- 
try up the rocky road to prosperity. 
Any immediate answers may have 
more to do with ideological faith 
than firm forecasting. But this much 
is clear: the road ahead is a rocky 
one. 


Consider the fact that this year’s 
budgetary target of bringing down 
the fiscal deficit to 6.5% of GDP, 
from 8.4% last year, is proving 
difficult to achieve. Customs receipts 
have suffered because of the import 
compression, and fresh taxation 
measures may well be announced 
in January, because the IMF is not 
going to listen to any excuses. 


But that is only the first hump 
that has to be crossed. Immediately 


afterwards, there is the equally 
daunting task of reducing the fiscal 
deficit for next year to no more 
than 5% of GDp, again as required 
by the IMF. The task is even more 
difficult than would have been the 
case ordinarily because, simultane- 
ously, the customs tariffs have to 
be’ reduced in order to open the 
economy to more international com- 
petition, and to bring India's cus- 
toms rates (at an average of 70%, 
now the highest in the world) more 
in line with the normal international 
level of about 30%. That could mean 
a further slashing of -defence spend- 
ing, a fresh round of fertilizer price 
increases, а slashing of the food 
subsidy, and of course fresh taxes. 
If the last budget was a difficult 
task, itis going to look like a cake- 
walk in comparison with the next 
one. 


М ш countries that embark оп 
such macro-economic adjustment 
programmes rely on liberalized im- 
ports (and therefore a greater vol- 
ume of imports) to protect customs 
revenue at a time when they are 
cutting customs tariffs. In India’s 
case, unfortunately, the country’s 
foreign reserves are not yet ata 
level where the import regime can 
be liberalized to the degree requir- 
ed to protect government revenue 
despite a lowering of tariff walls. 
The late surge in foreign exchange 
reserves in 1991 may of course still 
make this possible, but one line of 
argument is that the Indian adjust- 
ment programme is under-funded 
by the multilateral funding institu- 
tions. 


More rocks appear on the road 
in terms of the special interest 


groups that will have to be taken - 


оп if adjustment is to proceed. So 
far, the government has only pinch- 
ed the farmer's pocket with the 
fertilizer price increase in July/ 
August, and protest was strong 
enough to force the government to 
do а partial retreat. In the coming 
weeks and months, however, the 
urban consumer will feel the pinch 
when the food subsidy is slashed. 
The organized working class has 
to be taken on when the exit policy 
is framed. Апа the government will 
have to run the gauntlet of the 
public sector workers when privati- 


zation gathers momentum, and when 
losing public sector concerns are 
told that the government has no 
money to bail them out through 
budgetary transfers. 


Fas of course, the farmers 
will have to be taxed still further, 
when fertilizer prices are raised yet 
again in order to contain the subsidy 
bill. Farmers, urban consumers and 
organized workers: those are the 
strongest pressure groups in the 
country and account for the bulk 
of the population. In short, when 
the adjustment programme begins 
to bite, will the country understand 
or will protest spill over onto the 
streets? 


So far at least, the government 
has moved adroitly in order to pre- 
vent widespread protest. It adopted 
aflexible stand when raising ferti- 
lizer prices in July/August, and the 
word from the fertilizer industry is 
that fertilizer offtake has not suffer- 
ed, and that farmers have adjusted 
to the new prices. The government 
is therefore confident of being able 
to go through with another round 
of more modest price increases. 


Onthe exit policy, too, the gov- 
ernment has moved with extreme 
caution: resisting IMF pressure for 
immediate action, insisting that 
when the policy is formulated it 
must come down on the side of the 
workers, garnering over Rs. 1,000 
crore from the World Bank fora 
national renewal fund that will be 
nothing more than a thinly disguised 
dole for those who are to be retren- 
ched, and seeking broadbased sup- 
port by asking fora parliamentary 
debate on the subject. 


Critical to being able to climb up 
the road is also the need to ensure 
that the opposition does not throw 
more rocks in the government's 
way. So far at least, virtually every 
major political party has played 
along with the government, perhaps 
because they too realize that things 
cannot go on as they have been, 
perhaps because no one really wants 
another election just yet, and per- 
haps because they would rather have 
the Congress (I) take the tough 
decisions. But the BJP is girding up 
for yatra battle again, apnd the tra- 
ditional post-election quietus could 
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give way to heightened opposition 
activity in the coming months. A 
minority government would be 
vulnerable to pressure when this 


happens. 


Te fact of the matter also is that 
the government’s calculations about 
economic performance this year 
have gone awry. When the budget 
was prepared inJuly, the expecta- 
tion was that growth in 1991-92 
would be 4.5%. That has been re- 
duced since to 3%. Inflation, it was 
said, would stay at single-digit level 
but is still running at 14%. Exports 
continue to be sluggish, and may 
take time to recover because of the 
squeeze on export-related imports, 
the recession in some Western mar- 
kets, and the collapse of the Soviet 
market. And money will remain as 
tight as ithas been, till April at 
least. So far the people have been 
keeping their heads down and brav- 
ing the chill winds of an economic 
winter. But never forget that high 
rates of inflation, low growth and 
high unemployment could make for 
a Molotov cocktail. 


The overall economic scenario is 
not, of course, as grim as it has 
been in many debt-ridden countries 
that embarked on adjustment pro- 
grammes. After all, large parts of 
Africa and South America saw no 
growth at allinthe 1980s, and a 
decline in per capita incomes. India 
во far is distinctly better off than 
that. No matter how slowly, the 
economy is still growing. And the 
planners insist that the 1992-97 
eighth five year plan will achieve 
5.6% growth annually without too 
many problems. 


What about business itself? The 
news is grim in some sectors of 
industry (notably automobiles and 
consumer durables) and those de- 
perar on government orders will 

d that the orders are scarce. Fresh 
investment is likely to suffer be- 
cause of the financial squeeze and 
soaring interest rates, and because 
of higher investment costs in the 
wake of two years of double-digit, 
inflation. Indeed, as one business- 
man argued, something must be 
wrong with policy when there is no 
money available in the system for 
normal working capital, but plenty 
available on the stock market for 
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speculation. Has financial disinter- 
mediation gone awry? 


On the flip side, everyone is now 
looking seriously at export markets. 
It has long been the (valid) charge 
that virtually every large corpora- 
tion in the country uses more for- 
cign exchange than it earns. Not for 
much longer, it would seem. The 
largest companies in the country, 
including Hindustan Lever, ITC, 
Tata Iron and Steel and several 
others, are now focusing on exports 
as they have never done before. MRF 
alone talks of exporting Rs. 500 
crore worth of tyres in the not too 
distant future, following its tie-up 
with Michelin. Ifyou are looking 
for U-turns, here is another one. 


Sa ups and downs are of course 
predictable when travelling the ad- 
justment road. The big danger is of 
falling off the edge of the precipice. 
But so far at least, there is noth- 
ing to warrant the fear that that is 
about to happen. And if one looks 
at the big South American econo- 
mies that have travelled the adjust- 
ment road before India, the picture 
ig even one of hope: growth has 
returned, the debt has been whittled 
down, the capital flight has been 
reversed, government budgets are in 
better balance, and trade is on even 
keel. The people may feel poorer, 
but adjustment has been achieved. 
The challenge before the Indian 
economy is less daunting than those 
the South Americans have encoun- 
tered, and three years down the 
road perhaps the picture here too 
will be one ofa difficult task suc- 
cessfully handled. 


At the end of the day (or year), 
however, the most significant U-turn 
is in economic dogma. The shibbo- 
leths that dominated political-eco- 
nomic thought from the days of the 
freedom struggle onwards have 
finally been discarded. Consider, for 
instance, that the same industrial 
policy which V P Singh's govern- 
ment announced and then failed to 
implement in 1990, went through 
in 1991 withouta word of serious 
protest. Something fundamental has 
changed in the way the economy 
sees itself. For that reason, it no- 
thing else, the new policy direction 
that has been adopted after the U- 
turn of 1991, will stay. 


Mollusc without a shell 


BHARAT KARNAD 


THE TIMES, London, publishes a 
much-thumbed reference book. Cal- 
led The Times Survey of Foreign 
Ministries of the World, it unblu- 
shingly describes iiself as an 'aut- 
horitative’ account of the ‘histories 
and present make-up of the world's 
leading foreign ministries...” Such 
apparent international power houses 
88 the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
Ireland, and Turkey take up space. 
Some 35 pages, moreover, are devo- 
ted to Chine (a length of attention 
only matched by that accorded 
Whitehall), with an elaborate set of 
articles on the Chinese Foreign 
Office during the Ch’ing dynasty, in 
the period 1912-49, and since the 
communists took over. India does 
not figure anywhere, a throwaway 
proof if one were needed that these 


days it does not count for much or 
even a little on the international 
stage. 


This is sad but hardly surprising. 
Having quickly discerned the trendy 
themes in the 1950s of anti-colonial- 
ism, anti-racism, and anti-imperial- 
ism, it rode these issues to a 
position of international influence 
disproportionate to its actual power. 
But nothing fails like success. Ins- 
tead of keeping a keen eye out for 
developments abroad in order to 
define emerging problems, and so 
continually to keep in the van of 
international opinion, Indian foreign 
policy got stuck in the mire of issues 
that fetched it initial acclaim. As 
colonies were liberated, racist regi- 
mes reformed themselves, and 
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empires dissolved, Indian policy 
gradually lost its vitality, its rele- 
vance, and resembled so much sludge 
left over in a gobar gas plant after 
all the methane is extracted. India 
is now a ‘metoo’ country in the 
external realm, a straggler habitu- 
ated to bringing up the rear and 
earning the occasional kick or fistful 
of crumbs from the leaders of the 
pack. 


Look at the thrillingly unsettled 
world around us and then consider 
our pathetic reaction to the astoun- 
ding changes afoot to realize how 
much out of the swim we have been 
rendered by an inelastic and unima- 
ginative foreign policy. Consider the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
where the shrimp have learned to 
whistle! Either that or the Union of 
the Soviet Socialist Republics have 
forsaken communism. It is the latter 
of course, notwithstanding Khrush- 
chev’s assertion that the crustacean 
will sooner purse its lips and blow 
which, as uren Bacall told the 
character played by Humphrey 
Bogart, willresult in the emission 
of sound that Nikita was talking 
about! 


Tu remarkable turn of events 
has come less than eight years after 
Chairman Yuri Andropov's state- 
ment that the Soviet people were 
not so naive as to disarm unilater- 
ally. What to speak of disarmament, 
the unnaive Soviet peoples have 
gone and unilaterally dismantled the 
police state at home and in the 
vicinity allowed neighbouring coun- 
tries—Poland, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Romania, and Bulgaria to 
overthrow totalitarianism. Germany 
has been reunited, sending tremors 
of apprehension. Yugoslavia is com- 
ing apart atthe seams. Even the 
arch Marxist enclave on the Adria- 
tic, Albania, has seen fit to execute 
a 180 degree wheel. 


So, pray, how has our Ministry 
of External Affairs taken to this 
blitz of revolutionary change? Why, 
like a fearful dormouse inching 
into a corner, hoping forlornly for 
things to revert to the way they 
were. There has not been a squeak 
out of the MEA, other than that 
ridiculous wag of his finger at an 
embattled Gorbachev by Prime 
Minister P V Narasimha Rao, Indira 
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Gandhi’s foreign minister no less, 
accompanied by the insulting bro- 
mide that changes cannot be reali- 
zed in a hurry. This botched up, 
barely concealed, support for the 
August coup d’etat marked India 
out as an enemy of freedom and 
as undeserving of sympathetic con- 
sideration by the successor repub- 
lics. The recent, unprecedented, 
Soviet-Belorussian-Ukrainian vote 
in the United Nations General 
Assembly for the Pakistan-Bangla- 
desh proposal for the South Asian 
nuclear free zone is only the first 
blow. Nastier ‘surprises’ may soon 
follow. 


[ы next at West Asia. India, 
once regarded as indispensable to 
a final solution, does not merita 
mention, even on the margin. A 
condescending PLO flunky station- 
ed in New Delhi ‘welcomed’ an 
Indian role. What it could be, he 
wisely refrained from saying, for 
clearly it has none, India's credibi- 
lity having long ago been sacrificed 
at the altar of the Arab cause. The 
MEA spokesman was reduced to 
mouthing unsolicited prayers for 
the success of the Madrid Confe- 
rence and, serves him right, to hear 
an admonitory sermon from the 
Israeli Consul-General in Bombay. 
India, the Israeli official , hoped, 
*will, as soon as possible, follow the 
mainstream of international diplo- 
macy regarding Israel and join so 
many countries in East Europe, 
Africa and Asia which in recent 
years have established, resumed, or 
improved their relations with Israel’. 
And to think that India (Member 
of the 1948 UN Special Commission 
on Palestine, the 1958 Special UN 
cell to devise a permanent peace 
plan for Lebanon, etcetera) was once 
considered non-partisan enough to 
be on the forward edge of the inter- 
national thinking on West Asia. 


Now turn your gaze towards 
that rag-bag of third world nations 
with governments of the corrupt, 
by the incompetent, for the wretch- 
ed known as the Non-Aligned 
Movement. For the last couple of 
decades there is not a thing that 
NAM has done right; the most egre- 
gious affront toits integrity being 
the Havana Declaration, which pro- 
nounced the socialist bloc ‘natural 
allies’ of the non-aligned. To add 


fatally to its problems, its members 
now refuse to see that, for all in- 
tents and purposes, the Movement’s 
prevailing raison d'etre is extinct. 
At its best, it was no more than а 
cut-rate talkshop. NAM leaders are 
seemingly quite happy for it to re- 
main one forever (to wit External 
Affairs Minister Madhavsinh So- 
lanki's remark that NAM is still 
‘relevant’). 


The other slightly more produc- 
tive yakkity-yak shop (productive 
because of its technical exchange 
and educational programmes) is the 
Commonwealth. Like the NAM, it 
too has lost its pet peeve. The 
White racist government in South 
Africa, without so much as by-your- 
leave to the moralizing humbugs, 
has gone and reformed itself, leav- 
ing the third world scrambling for 
issues safely to unite on. But the 
habit of shifting the onus on to the. 
West dies hard. Prime Minister Rao 
has listed environment, drug-run- 
ning, terrorism and poverty as the 
new and dominant problems requi- 
ring global solutions. 


*Such solutions will only be effec- 
tive if they are based on genuine 
international соорсгайоп, quoth he 
at the 37th Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Conference. “Апа inter- 
national cooperation in today’s 
world demands precisely that we 
respect pluralities of approaches 
and solutions.” Ah во! But, why 
should poverty alleviation be a 
global concern, not a national one? 
Because, that will mean that the 
governments of the poor countries 
will have to govern more sensibly 
and will have to be accountable for 
wrong actions and policies. Whence 
the escape route (‘respect for plura- 
litres of approaches and solutions’) 
neatly mapped out by our PM. 


Т, blame the sheer inadequacies 
о! the Indian foreign policy on 
Jawaharlal Nehru is at once obvious 
and half-wrong. At the time he 
postulated the doctrines of non- 
alignment, of the less developed 
Afro-Asian bloc as balancer bet- 
ween the two cold war protago- 
nist—the USA and USSR—the 
reality on the ground offered possi- 
bilities that NAM capitalized on. As 
an operational concept, the balancer 
notion had respectable antecedents, . 


not the least of which was the sys- 
tem founded by Messers Talleyrand 
(France), Metternich (Austro-Hung- 
arian empire), and Castlereagh (Bri- 
tain) in post-Napoleonic Europe. It 
kept the peace from 1815 to around 
1848, a long, very long, period of 
time considering that war in that 
age was a respectable means of 
statecraft. 


Not surprisingly, its success made 
its founders the prisoners of its 
thetoric. The three great statesmen 
never wearied of tired old cliches 
that ‘balance of power’ became 
in its last phase. It moved a dis- 
gusted Austrian bureaucrat, Fried- 
rich von Gentz, to describe an all 
too familiar summit as Metternich 
and Talleyrand holding forth ‘in 
the usual way’. “The fine sounding 
nonsense of these two gentlemen,’ 
he confessed, ‘enveloped my mind 
in a fog of unreality.’ 


A similar ‘fog of unreality’ attends 
on the extant Indian foreign policy. 
But there is a dearth of von Gentzs, 
conscientious MEA mandarins, pre- 
pared to stick their necks out, to 
point out the unpalatable facts of 
life to our political masters that 
much of the Nehruvian thinking is 
passe and ill-fits a radically changed 
world, and that for this country to 
live by antiquated precepts is to 
court both diplomatic reverses and, 
worse, ridicule. 


The mindlessly inflexible and near- 
ly worthless Indian foreign policy 
can be attributed, one, to the stick- 
ing to Nehru's constructs long after 
they outlived their utility, and secon- 
‘diy, 10 the absence of any serious 
innovative thinking on the part of 
the MEA. On the evanescent issues 
(anti-colonialism, anti-racism, etce- 
tera) that a liberal Nebru made 
his own, the country couldn’t far go 
wrong ata time when great masses 
of newly independent states emer- 
ged unsteadily on the international 
scene. He gave them an easily 
identifiable standard to rally around. 
That was fine for then and in the 
larger sphere. 


Nearer home, in his perception 
of China as a threat, for instance, 
he was spectacularly wrong. He 
died of heartbreak at the Chinese 
‘stab in the back’, but it was the 


Indian Foreign Office—MEA—that 
neither recovered its wits nor found 
its independent bearing. The Indian 
Foreign Office chose to stay coddled 
in the certainties of the Nehruvian 
model and method. 


li mental straitjacket was prin- 
cipally due to Nehru playing his 
own foreign minister. Аз an ‘autho- 
rity' on everything under the sun, 
especially international affairs, he 
institutionalized the practice of the 
Indian diplomat looking to head- 
quarters and, specifically, the prime 
minister for guidance on trivial and 
matters of larger import alike. 
(Memoirs of retired IFS officials, 
like TN Kaul, Appa Pant, Kewal 
Singh et al., prove this point.) 


As long as Nehru was alive the 
micro-management worked because 
of his instinct for the big play on 
the world scene. When he departed, 
there was no one of equal stature to 
steer the business and playing it safe 
by staying the course was substitut- 
ed for active guidance. An incentive 
not to question the foundations or 
the conduct of the Nehru-laid policy 
was also rooted in the rewards 
going mainly to those in the Service 
who toed the line. That a nimble- 
footed foreign policy fetches enor- 
mous dividends may be seen from 
the record of Chinese diplomacy. 
A Confucian bent of mind (ofa 
Zhouenlai and Deng Xiaoping) has 
always animated Beijing, which was 
able at will to play the ends off 
against the middle and bring home 
the pork. 


Thus, it trilled panch-shila and 
bhai-bhai, legitimated itself inter- 
nationally (at the UN, Bandung, 
etcetera) and its annexation of Tibet 
with Nehru's help but didn't think 
twice of taking a stick to India in 
the Himalayan War. It supplied 
arms to both Iran and Iraq during 
their interminable war in the Khu- 
zistan Desert More recently, it 
armed Saudi Arabia and the Gulf 
Emirates with tbe Silkworm and 
other long-range missiles, and at the 
same time replenished the Iraqi ex- 
Soviet war stocks, all the time mou- 
thing pieties about the need for 
peace. It talks responsibly on nu- 
clear non-proliferation, but on the 
side assists every comer (Iran, Iraq, 
Algeria, Pakistan and, to believe 


We aet 


Western sources, India by shippin 

toit unsafeguarded Heavy Water 

to build the Bomb. Тї supports the 
Palestinian cause it says, but does 
not shy away from establishing 
close trade and military (technology 
transfer) relations with Israel. 


On the human rights question, 
instéad of being on the defensive 
(as India has been), the Chinese 
government published a so-called 
“White Paper’ asking the Americans 
to, in effect, stop interfering in 
China’s domestic affairs. Despite 
its reservations about the reformist 
government in Moscow, it streng- 
thened its links with it and, at the 
same time, sent out feelers to the 
Soviet Islamic republics that can 
source danger for China in the 
future. Swallowing its pride, it sued 
for peace with Vietnam—until re- 
cently its bete noire. 


О. consider Pakistan, which 
owing to a clever and extremely 
agile foreign policy has connived at 
keeping India off balance and other- 
wise 80 preoccupied with what 
Islamabad is up to, it has shrunk 
India’s importance internationally. 
Unlike India, Pakistan has not 
made a fetish of third worldism, has 
relied on common sense and quick 
returns on policy. It partook of the 
19508” ‘pactomania’ (CENTO, SEATO, 
Baghdad Pact) when it suited 
its purpose. Islamabad befriended 
China and facilitated American 
opening to that country, in the 
process winning the gratitude of 
Washington and Beijing. It cashed 
in on its Muslim identity, developed 
its West Asian links (exporting lab; 
our and armed forces as palacé 
guard for the assorted Gulf royal- 
ty), and thus effortlessly trumped 
India’s Arab card comprising equal 
parts of championing the Palestinian 
cause and obsequiousness towards 
the Arabs. This rubbed India out 
of the West Asian picture. 


Islamabad massaged the ego of 
the Shah Pehlavi who dreamt of 
recreating a latter-day Persepolis, 
and once he was exiled, immediately 
found virtue in the Khomeini-ian 
mindset and proved its good faith 
by partnering Israel in covertly arm- 
ing Iran against Iraq. On Afghanis- 
tan it risked the wrath of Moscow 
by sustaining the mujahideen gue- 
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rilla war and won the respect of the 
Soviets and the admiration of the 
Americans. And it called in its IOUs, 
by forcing Washington to turn a 
Nelson’s eye even as it cobbled 
together, with Chinese help, a nu- 
clear weapons capubility. Having 
done so, it has now espoused at 
SAARC, UN and other international 
fora the idea of the South Asian 
nuclear free zone and deftly slipped 
the nonproliferation noose round 
India’s neck. Looking at the future 
Pakistan, along with Iran, has taken 
the lead in defining common inte- 
rests with the Soviet Islamic repub- 
lics, thereby not just securing its 
northern border but turning the 
point of the sword on the USSR by 
threatening an anti-Moscow league 
in Central Asia. This is inspired 
foreign policy-making. 


Pass as a small country on 
the make, has exploited to the bilt 
its limited assets and what oppor- 
tunities it has been afforded. China 
has rediscovered its masterly Middle 
Kingdom-touch of  fork-tongued 
double-dealing policies—the essence 
of diplomacy, surely. But India is 
nowhere near acting on the Artha- 
shastra. Chanakya graces our Sun- 
day mornmg television, when his 
teachings should be motivating the 
MBA. z 


An effective foreign policy is not 
easy in the most placid of times. 
There are bound to be ups and 
downs. But when, for the last 30 
years, we have done litte but hurtle 
downwards, it doesn’t take a foreign 
policy Einstein to see that some- 
thing is drastically wrong with the 
very first step of our policy-making, 
namely, correctly perceiving and 
imaging the world. 


Let’s see if we can get an unfuzzy 
snapshot of the international scene 
as itis (rather than as we'd like it 
to be). The cold war was the chief 
feature of the post-1945 era. With 
the capitulation of the Soviet Union, 
more than communist dogma has 
had the rug pulled from under it. 
Also consigned to the trash bin are 
collateral themes, like socialism, 
statism, and the North-South divide. 
In short, all the props and under- 
pinnings of Indian foreign policy, 
the milestones New Delhi has paced 
itself by, are gone. Without any of 
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these policy constants to cocoon in, 
India has become, to use Admiral 
von Tirpitz’s description of a Ger- 
many sans a navy, ‘a mollusc with- 
out a shell’. 


Forge: the sophisticated Chana- 
kya, MEA will have to learn so basic 
an axiom of foreign policy-making 
(as the one pithily enunciated by 
Lord Palmerston) that a country 
has no permanent friends or ene- 
mies, only ent interests. In 
the event, it will have to jettison 
the manichaean view of good and 
bad and India siding with the 
angels. Less rigid, more creative 
and productive thinking is called 
for in an age of flux. 


With the death of Marxism- 
Leninism, the competing Western 
model of development has become 
hard to resist. Protest all you want, 
but the bitter free market medicine 
will be pushed down third world 
throats by the Bretton Woods insti- 
tutions. Hand in hand with the 
*Coca-Colanization', the world will 
be processed, values and mores- 
wise, into standard Americana. This 
is one way of looking at it. 


The other is to see the promise 
and profit in a situation in which 
allstate actors operate in a homo- 
genized milieu devoid of ideological 
animus; where every forcign office 
understands every little nuance in 
language, gesture and policy of 
every other foreign office. This will 
at once make for a more stable and 
fluid international situation, resem- 
bling the Europe of Metternich, 
Talleyrand and Castlereagh. 


The premium will now be on the 
quicksilver quality of a country’s 
foreign policy. How fast a foreign 
office thinks on its feet, how quickly 
it acts on its hunches, and how 
smoothly it makes and breaks issue- 
based alliances without giving great 
offence, will determine a country’s 
room for manoeuvre, as also its inter- 
national standing and reputation. 
To realize such a sly, silky and 
substantive foreign policy may be 
too much to ask of our MEA which, 
in Talleyrand’s phrase, ‘have learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing’. 
Then again, isn’t it time they dis- 
covered what diplomacy is really 
about? 


STATESMEN shape history; politi- 
cians trifle with it. Events which 
unfolded so suddenly and swiftly in 
the late 19808 and early 1990s are 
momentous, for they will decide the 
future of world politics in the last 
decade of the 20th century and 
beyond. These are the crumbling of 
the Berlin Wall in November 1989 
and with it the end of the Soviet 
empire in East Europe; the victory 
of the West led by the United States 
against Iraq in February 1991; and 
the outbreak of ethnic hostilities in 
Yugoslavia in June 1991, sparked 
off by the demands of some ethnic 
groups for independence. A similar 
development was later witnessed in 
the USSR. What do these events 
mean for the liberal capitalist order, 
the winner of the cold war, the 
West? What do they want to cons- 
truct in place of the cold war? 


To put it briefly, the first event 
signifies the demise of communism; 
the second one demonstrates the 
West’s resolve to prevent any third 
world country from challenging the 
new international order and the 
third seriously calls into question 
the long-held assumption that the 
state is the linch-pin of any order, 
domestic or international. Can the 
institution of the state survive in 
East Europe, the USSR, West Asia, 
South Asia and Africa? Have these 
events aborted the American design 
for a new world order? 


Perhaps history does not record 
a time when such far-reaching events 


New world order aborted? 


BHARAT WARIAVWALLA 


happened in such a short time and 
in such quick succession as they did 
between 1989 and 1991. Are there 
people in power today who can 
seize and shape these events into an 
order, or will they, in the process 
of tinkering with them be ultimately 
overwhelmed by them? Today I see 
no shapersdbut only tinkerers of 
history. ` . 


Let me note here the significance 
of these events as well as their conse- 
quences. Someone has said that the 
1989 revolution marks the end-of 
the ‘hyper-rational’ genre of poli- 
tics.* It was born with the French 
Revolution and it flowered during 
the terror phase. The ideologies of 
the French Revolution, drawing upon 
the Enlightenment philosophy, be- 
lieved that man was rational, had 
the capacity for rational choice and 
for rationally ordering all human 
interactions. But for modernity to 
be born tradition had to be first 
destroyed and that is what.the revo- 
lution set out todo. ` И 


The most zealous of revolution- 
aries, Maxim Robespierre, fervently 
believed that with the power of 
reason, and if need be, the power 
of the guillotine, an ideal citizen 
could be created.. Now our age has 
seen. many Robespierres, who also 
attempted to ‘rationally’ order so- 
ciety to realize man’s innate perfec- 
tibility. This is what the communist 
regimes attempted to do at great 

*See Gale Stokes, ‘Lessons of the East 


European Revolutions of 1989', Problems 
of Communism, September-October 1991. 
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human cost, but failed. The 1989 
revolution has buried this hyper- 
rational.genre of politics. It was an 
amazingly peaceful revolution and 
its sway and speed truly astounding. 
ln six short months, from June 
to November, the communist re- 
gimes of East Europe fell with- 
out offering resistance (except in 
Romania). 


E pluralism is now the 
professed ideology of the East Euro- 
pean leaderships as well as of those 
ofsome Soviet republics. But bet- 


ween the profession and the realiza- ' 


tion of an idea there is a vast dis- 
tance and it is highly doubtful whe- 
ther these leaderships will be able 
to traverse it successfully. Nothing 
as yet is firmly installed їп place of 
communism and this raises some 
disturbing problems for interna- 
tional stability. 


In the event the transition to 
liberal pluralism causes great eco- 
nomic hardships for tbe population 
(familiar problems of changing from 
a dirigist to market economy) or 
that the transition brings -about 
ethnic unrest and separatist move- 
ments, then there is a distinct possi- 
bility of the emergence of jingoist, 
aggressive, irredentist regimes in 
Bast Europe and some Soviet re- 
pubis: In the aftermath of the First 

orld War these kinds of regimes 
sprang up all over East Europe. 
They could suffer tho fate of Yugos- 
lavia of today, in case they fail to 
become a liberal democratic Hol- 
land or Sweden. 


Russian history shows that Rus- 
sophiles have, on and off, always 
commanded power. However his- 
tory judges rbachev, the man in 
the streets of Moscow will undoubt- 
edly claim that he has never been 
more poor than under Gorbachev's 
tule, Besides, he is witness to the 
chilling spectre of the dissolution of 
his country. Perhaps he understands 
that all this was bound to happen 
once glasnost came in the place of 
the old enforced unanimity. But 
like everyone else he wants freedom, 
albeit freedom in the framework of 
some semblance of order. And if 
that is not possible, then he may 
opt for order under authoritarian- 
ism. There is always the possibility 
of an authoritarian Russophile lea- 
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dership coming to power in Mos- 
cow. 


The Western proponents of the 
new international order hailed the 
1989 revolution because they thought 
that it offered them for the first 
time since Yalta, the possibility of 
building a liberal interdependent 
world knit together by the market. 
But the immediate consequences of 
the revolution have been chaos, eco- 
nomic misery and ethnic sirife in 
East Europe and the USSR. East 
of the Elbe, the future of liberalism 
is indeed bleak. 


The significance of the West's vic- 
tory against Iraq last February is 
twofold: the restructuring of rela- 
tions between the developed and 
developing countries (north-south, 
as it was called in the 1970s) decisi- 
vely in favour ofthe former; and 
the determination ofthe West to 
deny any strategic autonomy to any 
developing country. 


Sor occupation of Kuwait 
threatened the emerging new world 
order. President Bush and President 
Gorbachev said this in the statement 
they issued at the end of their meet- 
ing in Helsinki іп September 1990. 
While the West led by the United 
States, and with the diplomatic sup- 
port of the Soviet Union, was pre- 
paring itself to defend the new 
order, Saddam Hussein was making 
a determined bid to reverse the ‘old- 
order’. In the numerous statements 
he made before and after the occu- 
pation of Kuwait, he said in his 
usually menacing tone that the 
world oil price must be stopped 
from declining before it ruins his 


country. 


For him the old order was the 
highly unequal relationship between 


the oil producers of the South and’ 


the oil consumers of the West and 


this had to be reversed, he told our: 


foreign minister, ІК Gujral. By 
occupying Kuwait and thus acquir- 
ing for himself а quarter of the Gulf 
oil, he thought he could get а better 
үе for the only produce on which 

is economy depended. It was an 
outrageous act. But in our outrage, 
let us not forget that the act was 
born out of despair at the way the 
world economy functions. 


From the beginning the West, 
and particularly the United States, 
was adamant about upholding the 
principle that the price of oi] should 
be determined by the law of supply 
and demand. Saddam had to be 
punished for upsetting this relation- 
ship, if necessary by force. By 
defeating Iraq, the West has clearly 
driven the message home to all 
developing countries that the market 
alone can determine the relations 
between developed and developing 
countries. The North-South dialogue 
has now definitively come to an 
end. It is the mF that will now 
monitor the economic policies of the 
developing world. 


Toss was another important 
objective the West wanted to serve 
by going to war with Iraq. After 
the occupation of Kuwait in August 
1990, Saddam came to be viewed by 
the West as an Arab Hitler who, 
with his chemical (supplied earlier 
by the Germans) and nuclear wea- 
pons presented the greatest threat 
to humanity. How the Western 
image of this man changed so sud- 
denly is worth investigating in order 
to understand the role Western 
media played in swinging public 
opinion iu favour of the war. ТШ 
July 1990 Saddam was still pictured 
as a common-or-garden third world 
despot. A month later he was a 
Hitler, out to set the world on fire 
to achieve his perverse ends. 


Now he is being disarmed. Some 
influential Americans even suggest 
that his economy be placed under 
the supervision of the World Bank 
and his military establishment under 
that of the UN. Francis Fuku- 
yama, who made the arrogant asser- 
tion that history has come to an end 
with the end ofthe cold war, said 
something equally arrogant after 
the American victory in the Gulf 
war: ‘From now on, по Ruritanian 
of the third world shall dare trifle 
with American interests.’ 


The outbreak of ethnic hostility 
in Yugoslavia this summer and later 
the separation of the Baltic coun- 
tries and Ukraine from the USSR, 
mark the appearance of a phenome- 
non that could wreck tho interstate 
system. Since the end of the First 
World War in 1918 only two states 
have broken up: the Austro-Hunga- 
rian empire in 1919 and Pakistan 


in 1971. True, some developing 
countries, particularly of sub- 
Saharan Africa, have witnessed bit- 
ter ethnic conflicts (Nigeria and 
Sudan) in the 1960s and 1970s, but 
as yet no country has broken up. 


Today, East Europe, the USSR, 
South Asia and West Asia are riven 
by ethnic conflicts and separatist 
demands. And what is happening 
in Yugoslavia and the USSR may 
happen elsewhere and perhaps on 
a larger scale. States have broken 
up in the past, though not without 
causing wars. Some ethnic and 
religious conflicts, like the ones in 
Lebanon, Iraq or Sudan, could be 
contained or localized, but can the 
ones in Europe, which has the 
highest concentration of military 
power, be contained? A disintegrat- 
ing USSR is today the biggest 
source of instability. No order, 
certainly not as ambitious as the 
one Bush proposes, can be built in 
the face of the disintegration of a 
major power. 


А confused, complex and greatly 
chaotic world has emerged from the 
events that took place between . 1989 
to 1991. Liberal pluralism is emb- 
raced by the victors of the 1989 
revolution but the revolution itself 
has unleashed many tendencies and 
forces that are illiberal. Then there 
is the paradoxical phenomenon of 
integration and fragmentation at 
work simultaneously. The countries 
of Western Hurope and North 
America are becoming more and 
more integrated by the force of the 
market, while the countries of East 
Europe are fragmenting under the 
weight of ethnic and sub-national 
forces. 


The developing countries accept, 
willingly or unwillingly, their inte- 
gration in the world market, but all 
except the Hast Asian countries (the 
(NICs), find that the domestic poli- 
tical costs of the integration are 
too high. They wonder whether they 
will become Peru or South Korea. 
Lastly, one pole of the old bipolar 
world, the Soviet Union, has now 
ceased to be a global power, but 
the other pole, the United States, 
has not gained as a result of the 
demise of its old rival, except diplo- 
matically. Itis the world’s largest 
debtor, consistently losing to Japan 


t 


economically. To call this a uni- 
polar world is a gross simplification 
of a highly complex reality. 


This is the world President Bush 
wants to rearrange into & new order. 
Since America stepped on the world 
stage in 1944, every American Presi- 
dent has felt that destiny demands ho 
reshape the world in the American 
image. Liberal democracies tied to 
each other by the market and peace- 
fully engaged in the pursuit of 
wealth rather than of conquest and 
power, has always been the Ameri- 
can design for the world. It is 
characteristically American, for it 
fits so -well with its values. To its 
credit, one must say that it has 
admirably succeeded in realizing its 
design vis-a-vis the industnalized 
countries. The Bretton Woods sys- 
tem was created to link the coun- 
tries of North America, Western 
Europe and Japan by ties of trade, 
investment and communication. Li- 
beral democracy was a vital element 
in this system and that is why demo- 
cracy was imposed on Germany and 
Japan in 1945. 


George Bush wants to extend this 
design to the rest of the world now 
that communism, the biggest obs- 
tacle to it, has been defeated. The 
important questions to ask are: does 
he have the resources to do so, and 
whether the world, with all its 
complexities and confusion, can be 
moulded according to the American 
design. 


The United States has unmistak- 
ably declined ‘economically. It em- 
erged from the Second World War 
with extraordinary resources. Its 
share of aggregate production for 
all industrialized countries was 58% 
in 1953; itis now 35%. In 1960 the 
American economy was 10 times 
larger than that of Japan; by the late 
1980s it was only about 70% larger. 
Another area in which American 
capabilities have unambiguously 


declined are monetary reserves. Its. 


share of world monetary reserves 
fell from 50% in 1948 to less than 
13% in the mid-1980s, At the end 
of the Second World War, the 
United States had the power and 
the vision to provide Western 
Europe and Japan with security, 
prosperity and freedom, and .to 
Weave something of a community 


of liberal, democratic, industrialized 
countries. It bad the resources to 
generously assist Western Europe 
and, in the 1960s, give Japan access 
toits market without insisting on 
reciprocity. 


(СУ шу. it is no longer in any 
position to assume the role it did 
at the end of the war. Together 
with Japan and the European Eco- 
nomic Community, the US could 
perhaps build something of a liberal 
interdependent world order. All 
three basically desire it, but neither 
Europe пог Japan yet speak and 
think in terms of a world order. 
The Europeans are too parochial 
and yet too divided by old historic 
rivalries to articulate their design 
for the world. The French and the 
British opposed, rather weakly and 
maladroitly, the German demarches 
for unity. And the phrase ‘world 
order objectives’ simply does not 
exist in the Japanese political voca- 
bulary; all they think of is trade. 


Only the United States has con- 
sistently spoken of world order. 
George Bush does not have suffi- 
cieht power to pursue it but he has 
enough arrogance and self-right- 
eousness to persistin it. He wants 
to build a new order resting on 
liberal democracy, which he insists 
must now be implanted the world 
over. He said last September, “As 
І see the drama of democracy un- 
folding around the globe, (I feel} 
perhaps we are closer to that new 
world order than ever before.’ 


Of course George Bush is right: 
there is а democratic wave sweeping 
the globe. The 1980s saw tbe end of 
well-entrenched authoritarianism, 
first in Latin America and later in 
Bast Europe. The wave has dis- 
turbed China and some countries 
of Africa and South East Asia; only 
West Asia is immune from it. Islam 
is a powerful barrier to democracy 
and modernization, or so says Sir 
Bernard Lewis. , Then there is a 
genuine concern, entirely spontan- 
eous, for human rights. The recent 
crackdown by the Indonesian aut- 
horities in East Timur not only 
aroused worldwide indignation but 
it even disturbed the people in 
Jakarta. For the first time, demo- 
cratic consciousness has dawned in 
the world. 
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‚ It is perfectly natural for the 
West to applaud and support this 
global democratic upsurge. How- 
ever, in the name of anew world 
order, the United States wants to 
exploit it to serve the cause of capi- 
talism. The connection is simple. 
For Washington, democracy very 
largely means a free play of the 
market forces. Competition bet- 
ween political parties and the rule 
of law are also attributes of demo- 
cracy, but the US sees them as only 
complements to the market. Market 
makes the man and democracy is 
simply the system of governance of 
a capitalist society, the classical 
19th century political economist 
Jeremy Benthem said. This proposi- 
tion would be fully endorsed by 
Reaganites, who today command 
power in Washington and in other 
world capitals. 


The World Development Report, 
1991, best expresses what the West 
means by democracy. It talks of 
states pursuing the ‘market friendly’ 
approach and then goes on to say, 
or imply, that democracy can only 
flourish in those countries which 
respect and strengthen market re- 
lations. The Bank-IMF prescription 
to all those who want their money 
(and this means all developing and 
East European countries, except 
East Asian and some South East 
Asian countries who have made it) 
is: stabilization, deregulation, dis- 
mantling of many state subsidies, 
external] economic orientation. In 
short, swim in the turbulent cur- 
rents of world economy or sink. 


Of course this is not to defend 
the dirigist economy that many 
developing and socialist countries 
have had for years; it served no one 
except their authoritarian leaders. 
But the Bank-IMF prescriptions may 
well turn out to be disastrous for 
the countries which have just be- 
come democratic. Except for Hun- 
gary, all others in East Europe are 
floundering, economically and poli- 
tically, and the possibility of a 
return to the kind of authoritarian- 
ism they had experienced in the 
1920s is always there. The Latin 
American democracies see before 
them the remote prospect of be- 
coming like South Korea or the 
immediate prospect of becoming 


India 1991 


like Peru, where everything is free 
—the market, drugs and arms. 


T United States, with its myopic 
view of the world order and the 
policies that flow from it, may end 
up defeating the present democratic 
upsurge. It does not understand 
that what is needed is a more egali- 
tarian world economic system to 
consolidate the incipient democra- 
cies of East Europe and the deve- 
loping world. The new security 
system the United States wants to 
build in the post-cold war era is 
just as oppressive as the interna- 
tional economic system. It defeated 
Saddam Hussein because it thought 
that this Hitler was a threat to 
world peace. By waging the Gulf 
War it also sought to convey to all 
developing countries that they can 
have only a limited strategic auto- 
nomy, and wil, from now on, be 
monitored by the West. Now India 
and Pakistan are pressured to give 
up their nuclear option and China 
is told not to sell weapons and 
technologies that aid nuclear proli- 
feration. 


Nuclear non-proliferation is a 
laudable objective and one does 
not have to wait for complete world 
disarmament to attain it. This is the 
specious plea of the Indian govern- 
ment to pursue its nuclear weapons 
programme. But what is needed is 
a more equitable security arrange- 
ment which would assure the secu- 
rity of all non-nuclear countries. 
A UN-managed collective security 
system is one such arrangement, 
and it could be realized if the United 
States empowers the UN to take on 
this task. Agreements between the 
great power on arms sales to the 
developing countries, voluntarily re- 
straints on arms exports, regional 
security arrangements under UN 
supervision, are some other mea- 
sures to create a more just inter- 
national security system. 


All this is unlikely to happen. 
The United States has always 
wanted to act alone because it thinks 
it is its destiny to make and remake 
the world. The end of the cold war 
and the worldwide democratic up- 
surge offered ita great opportunity 
to reshape a more cooperative, ega- 
litarian world. Instead, all it seeks 
in the name of a new world order is 
the preservation of the status quo. 


The fate of the USSR 


ARUN BOSE 


THE disintegration of the USSR 
(the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics) is а fact which, it is now 
almost certain, not even what 
Marx’s teacher Hegel called ‘the 
cunning of history’ is likely to re- 
verse. At least not until, in the 
bizarre topsy-turvy world of the 
future, a time comes when some 
human adventurers live on earth 
satellites (or in colonies on the 
moon), while others return to the 
past. When a reunited Europe calls 
itself once again the Roman Em- 
pire. Or the territories of the empire 
of Genghis Khan (from Mongolia 
to China) are renamed the Chinese 
Empire. Or South Asia is renamed 
the empire of Ram or of Asoka. 


The irreversibility of this disinte- 
gration could be visualized not when 
the Baltic republics declared their 


ан жыен (with the approval of 


hardly any state in the outside 
world), but when in June 1990 the 
Russian Union Republic (the biggest 
and most populous of the 15 Union 
Republics of the USSR, where the 
USSR originated) declared its inde- 
pendence. With the declaration of 
independence and sovereignty of the 


*Writter in mid-November. 


Ukraine about a year later (in ex- 
plicit defiance of the US President 
George Bush's disapproval and 
threat of non-recognition), the irre- 
versibility was doubly guaranteed. 
The reasons are several, and can be 
listed as follows. 


First, the ultimate binding agent 
of the USSR was the ideological, 
political, military, economic dicta- 
torship of the steel frame of the 
Bolshevik Party, which grew into 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) built by the 'man/of 
steel" Joseph Stalin. As recently as 
mid-Augrst 1991, power-addicted. 
Russian Communists were still 
fighting to retain power. The ortho- 
dox Russian Communist Party 
(which had seceded from the CPSU) 
expelled the leader of the newly- 
formed Democratic Party of Russian 
Communists, which had voted to 
remain within the CPSU. But these 
last remnants seem to have been 
shattered when the coup d’etat of 
the ‘sincere (but incompetent) Com- 
munists’ who engineered the three- 
day coup d’etat was undone by 
a Yeltsin-Gorbachev counter-coup, 
with the backing of a mass insurrec- 
tion, with greater mass participa- 
tion though with less bloodshed: 
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than during the Socialist October 
Revolution of 1917. 


Any lingering doubts on this 
score would be removed if it is 
remembered that the eight leaders 
of the coup did not speak in the 
name of either the CPSU or even of 
Lenin, but solely in the name of the 
on-going internal and external per- 
estroika, or restructuring, of the 
USSR, to impose an authoritarian 
Emergency, modelled on the Emer- 
gency in India in the 19708. (The 
only difference, it seems, was whe- 
ther Yeltsin would impose an anti- 
communist Emergency by assuming 
all power as Stalin had done in 
1940, but without formally banning 
the CPSU, or whether there would be 
an Emergency without banning the 
CPSU (or the Russian Ср). It is now 
likely that Yeltsin’s second attempt 
to ban the communist parties in the 
Russian Federation on 7 November 
1991 will finally shatter the steel 
frame beyond repair, no matter 


- whether or for how long Yeltsin sur- 


vives the operation. 


S oua the Soviet secret police, 
which Lenin called the ‘unsheathed 
sword of the proletarian (commu- 
nist) dictatorship...which is unres- 
tricted by any laws', whose latest 
name was the КОВ, could have 
served as an alternative binding 
agent. If only because the Soviet 
secret police has already been play- 
ing this role after Lenin’s death 
(though from 1934 to 1952 every 
one of its top executives were execu- 
ted). However, this possibility, too, 
Should.be discounted, for at least 
one conclusive reason. Both peres- 
troika as well as glasnost (i.e. “ореп 

olitics’) was initiated in the USSR 

y Andropov: the KGB chief who 
pushed through Soviet acceptance’ 
of the Helsinki Pact and introduced 
the first dose of human (but not yet 
political) rights in the USSR, who 
as general secretary of the CPSU en- 
couraged dissidents from: Sakharov 
to Roy Medvedev, and whosé pro- 
tege was Gorbachev. A splintered 
and decimated KGB may still-play a 
political role in a disintegrated 
USSR, but almost certainly not to 
save the USSR from partial or total 
disintegration. 


Third, there is the Soviet Red 
Army. Can it prevent the disinte- 
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gration of the USSR as a state, 
when the CPSU and the KGB cannot? 
Not so for at least two reasons. 
From whatever is known about the 
ethnic composition of the Soviet 
Red Army, it is more ethnically 
balanced than, say, the Yugoslav 
or the Indian Army, and not predo- 
minantly Russian. Moreover, it is 
divided politically—and the issue is 
not for or against the USSR. This 
was revealed ina flash during the 
coup and counter-coup of August 
1991. 


| worth noting that the com- 
mander of the tank unit which 
refused to obey the order to kill 
demonstrators in Moscow and join- 
ed them instead, has subsequently 
protested against the banning of the 
CPSU within the armed forces. It is 
also worth noting that in Lenin- 
grad, now renamed St. Petersburg, 
Red Army veterans have marched 
in memory of those who defended 


Leningrad against the German-Nazi - 


aggressors. None of these events 
point to the possibility of the Soviet 
Red Army capturing power and pre- 
venting successfully the disintegra- 
tion of the USSR, although more 
than one attempt may be made. 


Fourth, it is sometimes suggested 
that the ethnic Russians and non- 
Russian populations are so inter- 
mixed in almost every part of the 
USSR, that the impossibility of 
‘unscrambling the ethnic omelette’ 
will prevent its disintegration. But 
against this is the fact that in 
at least half the 15 major ‘union 
republics’ of the USSR, the over- 
whelming votes in favour of soverei- 
gnty and independence indicate that 
some, perhaps the majority of ethnic 
Russians in some cases, have joined 
the local population in voting for 
sovereignty and independence. 


Perhaps equally significant is the 
fact that the referenda were held at 
all, that they did not cause blood- 
shed, that there have been no com- 
plaints of rigging, and that no 
attempt has been made, except un- 
successful ones, to set aside the: ver- 
dicts. Besides, the Russian federation 
рше to the proclamations of 
independence, not by -refusing to 
accept them, still less to force them 
to remain inside the USSR, but by 
proclaiming Russia’s independence. 


It should be noted that this happen- . 


ed in spite of the explicit threat by 
the US President to boycott those 
states which secede from the USSR 
and establish ‘regional despotisms’. 
Fifth, of course, is the factor of 
the universal hunger for foreign 
economic aid and foreign investment 
and trade in all the states of USSR. 
The USA has been almost insisting 
that to get aid, investment and 
expanded trade, the USSR must 
remain one state. But this pressure 
is not likely to prevent disintegra- 
tion. The main thrust for disinte- 
ation is political, not economic 
Шо even ideological, since com- 
munism has been repudiated by 
the effective majority in all the states 
of the USSR. without exception). 
The mood is in favour of politics 
first, then economics. Nor is the 
pressure of the USA likely to work. 
It is not the USA but Germany and, 
potentially, Japan that can play a 
decisive role in shaping the econo- 
mic future of a disintegrating USSR. 
Both Germany and Japan are much 
more interested in the economic 


- potentials (especially in oil, gas and 


metals) of Russia than in other 
states of the USSR, thougb neither 
seem to be keen on keeping Russia 
as its exclusive preserve (or footing 
the entire bill for Russian economic 
recovery and re-development). 


А, for the USA, its economic 
argument in favour of preserving 
the USSR as it is, is spurious. It 
has neither the need nor the capa- 
city to satisfy the hunger for econo- 
mic resources in the region. It does 
not have the need since, after its 
war against Iraq over Kuwait, it 
secured a firm grip over the largest 
concentration of exportable oil re- 
sources in the world. It therefore 
has no further need for Soviet oil 
resources. Nor does it have the 
economic capacity to develop Soviet 
oil resources with the massive invest- 
ments required. It is no longer the 
world’s chief creditor, but the 
world’s leading debtor. 

It remains to consider two other 
arguments against the possibility of 
disintegration of the USSR which 
seem to weigh with those who cele- 
brate the end of the USSR as a 
communist superpower, but are 
apprehensive of its consequences, ог 
who mourn the event. Should not the 
integrity of the USSR be maintained 


at all costs to prevent misuse of the 
awesome nuclear military power of 
what is still one of the two nuclear 
military superpowers, albeit an inac- 
tive one? Should not Russia, the 
Ukraine and Kazakhstan at least, 
therefore have an interest in keeping 
the USSR intact as a state which 
exercises single control over the 
USSR’s assets of nuclear weaponry 
housed in these three states? Espe- 
cially when at the behest of the 
USA the NATO powers want it that 
way? 


T.. answer is: no. If only be- 
cause, provided that the resulting 
large-scale unemployment effects can 
be taken care of, the best answer to 
these questions is for the disinte- 
grating USSR to scrap all its nu- 
clear weapons. (After all, unlike 
the USA, the USSR never used a 
single nuclear weapon in war, 
though it did threaten to use it 
twice. One of the reasons was the 
pacifism of the peoples of the USSR 
born during the ravages of war 
against the Nazi aggression which 
bled them white. This pacifism has 
been sharpened after the senseless 
suffering’ undergone during the So- 
viet military intervention in the civil 
war in Afghanistan.) 


If Germany and Japan can man- 
age without nuclear weapons, not 
only when they were prostrate be- 
fore the USA, but now, when they 
were being blackmailed by it to fin- 
ance its war against Iraq, why can’t 
the states of the USSR with nuclear 
weapons do the same? Especially 
when Germany and Japan ате likely 
to welcome the decision as a major 
step towards nuclear disarmament 
by the USA too? 


Those who mourn the end of 
communism in the USSR probably 
outnumber those who are opposed 
to the dissolution of the Cpsu and 
of the national CPs in Russia and 
most of the other republics. More- 
over, they seem to belong to most 
of these republics. They seom to be 
adherents of communism as a popu- 
lar religion, founded on the faith 
<in the purity. of Lenis ideals, 
whose watchwords are ‘Lenin lives’, 
‘Lenin. is with us’. It is possible that 
this religious or semi-religious moral 
movement will grow not only in 
Russia but throughout the USSR. 


L 


Like all other religious believers, 
its devotees invest the object of their 
veneration (in this case Lenin) with 
all the virtues they want to see 
practised. 


But as is always the case with 
religious belief systems, the faith of 
the believers is lacking in unbelie- 
vers, and in those who are devotees 
of other religions. In the USSR, 
faith in Lenin's ideals is challenged 
by those who are convinced he had 
no ideals (except the ideal of abso- 
lute power), or who have faith in 
Christ ('Christ lives) or in Allah 
(Allah-o-Akbar). None of these 
growing religious movements can 
hope to become strong enough to 
prevent the disintegration of the 
USSR, whether or not they attain 
the status of state religions in one 
or another of the seceding states. 


The foregoing arguments point to 
the conclusion that the future of the 
USSR almost certainly involves the 
disintegration of the USSR. It was 
necessary to labour the point a bit 
to challenge vague notions that dis- 
integration can somehow be averted. 
Jt need not, however, be total, in 
the sense that all the 15 major 
states secede (still less that even the 
Russian federation is broken up by 
secession of some of its autonomous 
states and regions), and each seced- 
ing state has only bilateral relations 
with the others, with no confederal 
or coordinating common centre. 
This is what the Baltic states want, 
with the long-term aim, perhaps, of 
joining a finally unified Europe, 
when and if it takes shape, and if 
the Scandinavian states of Sweden 
and Finland join it. It is modelled 
on South Asia without even SAARC. 
Such a prospect cannot be ruled 


out altogether as one, rather ex-, 


treme, possibility. 


But there are many other possible 
patterns of partial disintegration of 


the USSR asa step towards diffe-. 


rent kinds of partial reintegration 
of most of the states on a new basis. 
In fact, the only prospect that can 
be ruled out altogether is a total 
reintegration of all the states com 


rising the USSR, including the 


Baltic republics, to reconstitute the 
USSR as a renamed Union of Sove- 
reign Republica (USR) or the Union 
of Sovereign States (USS). Drop- 


ping the words ‘Soviet’ and ‘Socia- 
list” is a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for the Baltic republics 
to join. So the re-integration cannot 
but be partial. But whatever the 
patterns and terms ofa partial re- 
integration may be, it is impossible 
to visualize at present. There seem 
to be no firm clues available. 


| I the only «thing that can 
be said about partialreintegration 
prospects is that the details may con- 
tain some surprises. Not only ethnic 
demographic majorities, but ethnic 
minorities locked in by them (e.g. 
Armenian Nagorno-Karabakh 'trap- 
ped’ inside Azerbaijan) may exercise 
their self-determination to the point 
of attainment of sovereign indepen- 
dence within the framework of 
partial reintegration. Different na- 
tional currencies may be legal tender 
in some or all states e.g. the Russian 
rouble and an Ukrainian currency). 
Members of one ethno-demographic 
entity may enjoy citizenship rights 
as permanent residents in states 
where other  ethno-demographic 
entities constitute majorities ог 
enjoy the right to dual citizenship 
with voting rights in one of the two 
states. Every state taking part in 
the reintegration may enjoy fiscal 
sovereignty as regards raising and 
spending economic resources. Every 
partially reintegrating state would 
enjoy military sovereignty, with its 
own armed forces at its own desired 
level of arnament or disarmament, 
with its own rules for deployment 
inside and outside its borders. Every 
reintegrating state would occupy 
the seat reserved for the USSR as 
a permanent member of the UN 
Security Council by rotation 


If such surprises materialize, the 
painful readjustments of disintegra- 
tion may be compensated by reinte- 
gration which is not imposed, but 
accepted by all concerned, in fulfil- 
ment of the urge for self-determi- 
nation. Together, the processes of 
disintegration and reintegration on 
this new basis may be a blessing, 
not only in the disintegrating USSR, 
but elsewhere. Wherever the cycles 
of disintegration and imposed re- 
integration are leading nowhere. 
In Yugoslavia, in West Asia, in 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, in Sri Lanka, 
in Burma (or Myanmar), and not 
least, in India. 
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Europe after 1992 


ARJUN SENGUPTA 


ON 9 and 10 December 1991, the 
12 heads of governments of the 
member states of the European 
Community at their summit meet- 
ing at Maastricht took the most 
decisive step towards the formation 
of a federal Europe. They were still 
not using the word federal, because 
of the intense controversy that had 
been generated around the meaning 
and significance of that word. In- 
stead, they would call the Europe 
emerging from the Maastricht 
agreement as the European Union, 
one step further in the process of 
Europe's unification after the Euro- 
pean Community. 


“Jacques Delors, President of the 
European Commission, déscribed 
this reticence about using the word 
‘federal’ as trying.to hide under the 
table the expression which was most 
appropriate, because some member 
governments, hinting openly at the 
British; had made it into a kind of 
an ‘F-word’. To him, the contro- 
versy was almost entirely linguistic 
as everybody realized that the pro- 
cess of unification would inexorably 
lead to a federation. The reality, 
however, was more complicated. 
The fight over the word ‘federal’ 
was essentially a fight against ex- 
tending the scope of competence of 
the European Community, compro- 
mising the sovereignty of the 
national governments of the member 
states. Ultimately the federalists 
won the fight by keeping the process 
intact. But the British succeeded in 
persuading the other 11 members to 
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drop the word ‘federal’ from ‘the 
preamble of the draft treaty. Е 


Most Europeans think that the 
process of unification would lead to 
a federal structure of decision: 
making, without necessarily leading 
to centralization. Indeed the Ger- 
man model of federalism, which 
many regard to be the future model 
for Europe, is highly decentralized 
with most of the decisions being 
taken at the local level. In Europe 
also, after Maastricht, there will be 
two levels of decision-making. The 
matters which can be settled at the 
local level will continue to be deci- 
ded at that level, which may often 
be lower than the level of the 
national governments. 


But matters which go beyond the 
jurisdiction of the local and national 
interests and which involve interac~ 
tion among. the member states will: 
be decided more and more on the 
basis of a common European posi- 
tion. The member states may con- 
tinue to deliberate, discuss and 
negotiate among themselves about 
the details of that common position. 
But once that position is reached, 
they will abide by it and give up the 
autonomy of pursuing any other 
independent position. That common 
European position would, in essence, 

nothing short of а federal 
position. : | 

Over the ‘next few years, the 
Europeans will work out the mecha- 
nisms of the -decision-making 
process: which decisions have .to- 


be taken unanimously and which 
ones by a qualified or a simple 
majority and what will be the forum 
ef negotiation. Will it be the na- 
tional parliaments or the European 
Parliament and what will be the 
extent of authority of the European 
Parliament over the national govern- 
ments and the European Commis- 
sion? There will also be intensive 
negotiations about the scope of the 
areas to be subjected to the common 
European position. 


A: Maastricht, the European lea- 
ders agreed that they would have a 
common foreign and security policy 
eventually leading to a common 
defence policy, a common policy 
regarding law and order, judiciary 
and immigration and that there 
would also be a common European 
citizenship. Eleven of them have 
agreed to have a common social 
policy which, they believe, Britain 
will ultimately join. However, the 
details of these common policies 
have not yet been worked out and 
it will take several years for them 
to be formalized. 


There will no doubt be prolonged 
and often acrimonious debate on 
each of these subjects, because every 
time acommon European position 
is taken, the member states will 
have to give up a part of their 
national sovereignty. It is now gene- 
rally recognized that in an inter- 
dependent world, any method of 
coordination to achieve an optimal 
outcome of policies would involve 
the sacrifice of national sovereignty. 
Paul Streeten attributed to Jagdish 
Bhagwati the statement that ‘sover- 
cignty is like virginity; once a nation 
has intercourse with the -outside 
world, she has lost it’. But the 
nation states do not alway recognize 
this and they bargain very hard 
before accepting a supra-national 
-authority even if the benefits are 
obvious. . 


So the process of reaching the 
final stage of federation with a 
common European position on 
many areas of common concern can 
be quite delayed. There may be 
fast progress in „gome areas and a 
slow. and halting, move in,-others. 
The British have ideological prob- 
lems in accepting:a соттап social 
‘charter that other Europeans con- 


/ 


/ 


sider essential in their perception 
of the state policies. Unless Labour 
wins the next election, progress in 
this area may be very limited. 
Although the 11 other members 
have publicly pronounced their in- 
tention to pursue the social charter 
on their own, excluding Britain, 
they would soon find that this would 
give a competitive advantage to 
Britain in attracting investment 
essentially from outside Europe— 
from Japan and the United States. 
They would, therefore, try and 
persuade Britain to fall in line with 
them, thus postponing the process 
of implementation. 


The French have difficulties over 
extending the powers of the Euro- 
pean Parliament. The Dutch have 
problems in the field of a common 
defence policy. Spain, Portugal and 
Greece would like changes in the 
cohesion policy, over budgetary 
transfer to the poorer parts of 
Europe, which may not be accepta- 
ble to the others. And there would 
probably be acrimonious differences 
on the details of a common immi- 
gration policy. 


А, these, however, cannot change 
the basic character of the decision 
taken at Maastricht. There is going 
to be a united Europe and the Euro- 
pean nation states have agreed to 
give up their national sovereignty 
in accepting common European 
positions on matters of vital con- 
cern to them. For the world outside 
this is the most momentous outcome 
of the Maastricht summit, because 
the Europe that will be reflected in 
their common European positions 
would be one of the greatest powers 
in the world, with the ability to 
influence the developments in the 
entire arena of international rela- 
tions. Indeed, the agreements on the 
common foreign and security policy 
distinctly suggest that Europeans 
would eventually have a regular 
army under a common command. 
They would be able to deploy it to 
poa their perceived security! and 
ereign policy interests,if necessary. 


n The areas where the details of the 
common European position ' have 
been almost fully finalized are ёсо- 
nomic and commercial... The~ Euro- 
pean, Monétary Union treaty. has 
now fixed the date-by which one 


common currency will be establi- 
shed for Europe. It will be preceded 
by the setting up of a European 
Central Bank determining a cor - 
mon monetary policy for all mem- 
bers of the Monetary Union. It has 
allowed Britain to opt out from this 
agreement if it so desires and has 
also laid down the precise steps by 
which the potential members of the 
Union would converge their mone- 
tary and fiscal policies. 


The Monetary Union comes at 
the end of a long process of forging 
the economic and commercial unity 
of Europe. The European Coal and 
Steel Community and the Euro- 

Atomic Energy Community 
(ТЕ) of the 1950s merged with 
the European Economic Commu- 
nity, established by the treaty of 
Rome of 1957, creating a free trade 
area. The EEC became a Customs 
Union ір 1968 with common exter- 
nal tariffs. As the volume of trade 
and economic interactions between 
the member states expanded, the 
European leaders recognized the 
need for closer monetary coopera- 
tion for a stable growth of their 
markets, as well as output and 
employment. While the world was 
moving out of the fixed exchange 
rates with the collapse of the Bret- 
ton Woods system, permitting the 
exchange rates to float, the Euro- 
pean Community was moving to- 
wards stable exchange relations 
between their currencies, within 
a so-called ‘snake’. In 1979 the 
European Monetary System was 
established with an exchange rate 
mechanism keeping the exchange 
rate of currencies within a narrow 
fluctuation band. 


By the late 1980s, the Community 
was moving towards a single mar- 
ket removing all the barriers to the 
free flow of trade and transactions 
in commodity, services,. labour and 
capital] among the countries., The 
member states were surrendering 
their competence in formulating and 
enforcing the rules..of operation jn 
this area to, the institutions of the 
Community; ‘The-dperation of: the 
European „Monetary Sygtemic.was 
already forcing the member. states 
to follow common monetary ‘and 
fiscal-disciplines. It was just logical 
at that;stage-for Jacques Delors to 


-suggest, `1п 1989, a move towards’ a 
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full economic and monetary union, 
with a common currency, a common 
monetary policy and a-common 
central , bank. The Maastricht 
conference put the final stamp of 
acceptance on this process by the 
European leaders. The European 
Community, which was evolving 
into one commercial entity through 
the implementation of the Single 
Market Act, will. become one eco- 
nomic and monetary identity by the 
end of this decade. 


Te importance of this new Euro- 
pean Union to the world at large 
will become obvious if one com- 
pares its size with the US and 
Japan. The gross domestic product 
of the European Community was 
$4788 billion compared to the US 
figure of $4809 billion and Japan’s 
$2848 billion in 1988. The total 
Import into the Economic Com- 
munity from the rest of the world 
was $497 billion in 1988 compared 
to $459 billion for the US and $187 
billion for Japan. By 1990, the 
Economic Community’s GDP of 
$6010 billion exceeded both the US 
GDP of $5329 billion and the Japa- 
nese GUP of $2941 billion. 


Total imports to EC was $496 mil- 
lion that year compared to the US 
figure of $459 milion and the 
Japanese figure of $187 million. 
Population in Europe was about 
327 million compared to 246 million 
for the USA and 122 million for 
Japan. On the average, therefore, 
GDP per head was lower in EC com- 
pared to both USA and Japan. But 
in aid to the third world, the Com- 
munity was ahead of both. In 1989 
the Community and the member 
states taken together provided 
public aid of $22,800 million where- 
as USA provided $7659 million and 
Japan $8949 million. Other Western 
industrialized countries taken to- 
gether gave only $8000 million and 
Arab countries only $1469 million. 


All these figures pertain to the 
European Community of 12 coun- 
tries. But now there is every indi- 
cation that within a few years, its 
membership will expand, with 
Sweden and Austria joining first, 
followed by all the BFTA countries. 
Even if they do not become full 
members of the Community and 
share in the decision-making pro- 
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cess, they will at least be part of 
the free trade area providing an 
ever larger market for the rest of 
the world. 


There have been many studies on 
the impact ofthe single market on 
the growth of European GNP and 
its consequence on the growth of 
the Community's imports from the 
outside world. These effects will be 
strengthened with a greater mone- 
tary and fiscal discipline resulting 
from the method towards the mone- 
tary union unless there is а sub- 
stantial recession in the US or the 
rest of the world. The impact of 
this growth in Europe on the growth 
of exports of the third world is 
difficult to quantify. 


The trade creation effect—(higher 
incomes in the Community leading 
to higher imports could often 
be neutralized by trade diversion 
effects— demand for imports from 
outside being redirected to the 
suppliers within Europe). There will 
be trade diversion even if there is 
no 'Foriress Europe’, or no deli- 
berate attempt is made by the 
Europeans to increase the tariff and 
non-tariff barriers on imports from 
the outside. The expanding supplies 
of the EC industries through increas- 
ing returns and improved specia- 
lization would make themselves 
more competitive and cost effective 
and divert trade from the outside 
sources. 


A few studies that are available 
on the basis of the existing compo- 
sition of trade suggest that the net 
effect may not be substantial, espe- 
cially if it cannot capture the dyna- 
mic effects and go beyond the exist- 
ing pattern of trade in goods and 
services. Indeed the message from 
these studies is very clear. If any 
country in the outside world has to 
benefit most from the major struc- 
tural change in Europe, it has to go 
through a structural change itself. 
It has to think of a new way of 
trading with Europe, in new areas 
with new approaches, based on new 
links of finance, technology and 
markets. ; 


This is particularly true for India. 
The trade creation effect of the EC- 
income growth would be relatively 
large for agricultural and tropical 


products and for minerals, metals 
and fuels, since these goods are 
usually not produced within the EC. 
Indian exports, however, are curren- 
tly concentrated in other sectors, 
in items like coffee, tea and animal 
feed-stuff with rather low income 
elasticity of demand. Unless we 
move aggressively into the new 
markets of agricultural and primary 
products, we may not be able to 
reap much benefit from this expand- 
ing trade. 


T. income elasticity of demand 
10 EC is very high for manufactures; 
but that is also the area where 
competitiveness is very strong, both 
from the suppliers within the ЕС 
itself and from other industrial and 
middle-income developing countries. 
At least one study has shown that 
if India did not diversify its exports 
in manufactures to new areas with 
increased competitiveness, it cannot 
expect to get even 5% of the market 
for manufactures exports that the 
Community will create for the 
existing supplies from developing 
countries. 


What is required for India, there- 
fore, 18 to adopt a strategy to enter 
into new markets, build up new 
contacts, supply new product lines 
and make a new beginning. A fast 
and dynamic market is being created 
in Europe, propelled by competi- 
tiveness and innovation. There is 
nothing that can prevent India from 
exploiting this market potential if 
we can appropriately seize the 
opportunity. 


We must allow our export sector 
to get enmeshed and integrated in 
the production and marketing struc- 
ture of Europe. World trade in 
manufactures now is increasingly 
carried on within an industry among 
items in different stages of pro- 
duction. Both the technology and 
the production structure in most of 
the industries are becoming globa- 
lized, trading in intermediate and 
final products through criss-cross 
exports and imports. Our business 
must join vigorously in that process 


' of globalization. Otherwise, we shall 


be increasingly left out from the 
mainstream of international trade. 


In this process of globalization 
there is no dominant or dominated 


relationship. Supplies to an expand- 
ing market like Europe would come 
from global units drawing from 
competitive sources all over the 
world. It is no longer true that 
industrial countries provide invest- 
ment capital and developing coun- 
tries like us only supply the raw 
materials. New production and 
supply units are getting established 
on the basis of both-way transac- 
tions of finance, technology, product 
design, intermediate products at 
different stages of production and 
market sharing. We must allow the 
business in India to participate in 
that process and find their partners 
in Europe so long as they are earn- 
n pro ts and foreign exchange for 


This process of integration will 
strengthen the bonds between 
Europe and India and will surely be 
reflected in a greater political under- 
standing between these two demo- 
cratic entities. Аз the European 
Union builds up a new identity with 
a common foreign policy, it is ex- 
pected to look for new alliances and 
special relationships with other 
countries in the world. India stands 
in a unique position in this regard. 
It is practically the only third world 
country trying to solve the eco- 
nomic and political problems of a 
multi-ethnic, multi-lingual society 
within a democratic set-up. 


Tn a sense, the Indian experiment 
is very similar to what the Euro- 
peans are trying to achieve—the 
integration of a multinational com- 
munity into a common and pros- 
perous economic and political union 
through common markets and de- 
mocratic governments. Only India 
18 much poorer, and therefore bas 
many more problems. For many 
Europeans, India would appear to 
be the most natural ally of the new 
Europe. 


For India, a close political rela- 
tionship with the new Europe, which 
would emerge as a major power 
centre of the world after it forges 
a common foreign and security 
policy, would be of immense bene- 
fit, The Indian foreign policy. for 


years to come would naturally strive ~ 


to build that close relationship, 
through building: up linkages -bet- 
ween Europe and India in all areas. 


The Soviel crisis and India 


MOHIT SEN 


THE Soviet Union is literally strug- 
gling for its existence. Its crisis is 
both extraordinarily deep and multi- 
dimensional. Among the most im- 
portant aspects of this crisis is the 
national or ethnic eruption. This 
aspect, it would appear to many, is 
of the greatest relevance to us since 
our country, too, is & multi-ethnic 
one. Whether this is really so or not 
requires analysis and judgement. 


To understand the background of 
the national or ethnic aspect of the 
Soviet crisis, it is essential to have 
some appreciation of the Marxist- 
Leninist approach to the national 
question. This is necessary if only 
for the simple reason that till very 
recently the Soviet Union was an 
ideological state. In that sense it 
was not a secular state. Its Constitu- 
tion itself declared that the guiding 
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-Leninism and the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union was 
the ruling party. (The difference 
with our own Constitution literally 
leaps to the eye but of this some- 
thing a little later on.) 


philosophy of the Soviet state was 
Marxi р 


Опе of the most important miss- 
ing components of Marx’s theore- 
tical framework was precisely a 
comprehensive working out of his 
views on the national question. 
References to this question are, of 
course, to be found in many of his 
writings. He was for the unification 
of Germany, for example, under 
democratic auspices if possible but 
under Bismark if necessary. He was 
in sympathy with Hungarian nation- 
alism and Italian nationalism which 
was taking shape in his times, 
though he was quite caustic about 
the outpourings of Kossuth and 
Mazzinni. He opposed what he call- 
ed the ‘reactionary nationalism’ of 
the Czechs and Slovaks and, to an 
extent, of the Polish. He was extre- 
mely sympathetic, however, to the 
Irish, Indian and Chinese national 
struggles against the British colo- 
nialists. 

Perhaps, his views on this ques- 
tion can best be summed up by two 
rather fleeting comments in The 
Communist Manifesto. In one place 
he asserts that ‘working men have 
по country’ and in another that ‘the 
proletariat must constitute the ‘na- 
tion’. Then, of course, there is the 
famous battlecry, ‘Workingmen of 
all countries, Unite!’ 


T.. nation and the working class 
both came into being, as it were, in 
the capitalist epoch of history. Tbe 
nation, however, preceded the wor- 
king class in birth and in stabilizing 
as a historically formed entity. It 
was a multiclass entity and had an 
existence beyond the classes consti- 
tuting it. Marx correctly emphasized 
that it was on national terrain it 
the class struggle was fought and 
that nationalism was used by the 
capitalist class to divide the wor- 
king class belonging to different 
nations and to drown class consci- 
ousness within the nation. 


What Marx did not elaborate 


was that nationalism, being a multi- 
class ideological phenomenon, was 
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itself the terrain of class struggle. 
That class could become the leader 
of the nation which was best able 
to serve the interests of all the his- 
torically progressive forces of the 
nation and which best represented 
the traditions, culture and the gene- 
ral interest of the nation. 


Lenin both developed and cor- 
rected the heritage of Marx on the 
national question. He treated the 
nation as a historically evolved 
entity with an identity and longevity 
ofits own. Hence his insistence on 
the right of nations as such to self- 
determination to the point of seces- 
sion. He opposed both Rosa Lux- 
embourg and Bukharin on this 
point since the two stood for the 
self-determination of the oppressed 
within the nation alone. 


Las has also to be credited for 
working out the basic outlines of 
the theory of the national liberation 
revolution in the colonies and semi- 
colonies. Unlike M N Roy, he saw 
these revolutions as multiclass revo- 
Iutions in which the proletariat had 
to participate but which it need not 
necessarily lead. Thatis why when 
the socialist revolution swept to 
victory, though not synchronously, 
all over the Tsarist empire, Lenin 
continued to insist that those na- 
tions who wished to opt for inde- 
pendence should be allowed to do 
8o. Finland was the most important 
but not the only example of a nation 
opting out after the victory ofthe 
socialist revolution. 


When the Soviet Union was itself 
constituted in 1922, it represented 
tbe coming together of four inde- 
pendent Soviet socialist republics— 
the Russian, the Ukrainian, the Be- 
lorussian and the Transcaucasian. 
The last named was made up of 
Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia. 
The Russian Republic also maintain- 
ed treaty relations with the People’s 
Soviet Republics of Bukhara and 
Khorezem. It was on Lenin's insis- 
tence that eventually the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics represen- 
ted a federation of equal republics. 
It was because of his opposition that 
Stalin's plan to treat the Ukraine, 
Belorussia, Azerbaijan and Arme- 
nia as autonomous units of the 
Russian Soviet Federation of Socia- 
list Republics which would maintain 


treaty relations with the People's 
Soviet Republics of Bukhara and 
Khorezem and the Far Eastern Re- 
public, was defeated. Lenin warned 
particularly against Great. Russian 
chauvinism while also’ advocating 
the need to combat parochial nafion- 
alism. The right of secession was 
also granted to all republics on his 
insistence. According to Lenin, 
national feelings would exist even 
under communism. e 


| om on there was both a re- 
arrangement of republics broadly 
on a linguistic basis—Turkmenia, 
Khirghzia, Kazakhastan, Uzbegis- 
tan, came into being as full-fledged 
republics —as well as the incorpo- 
ration of other nations—the Baltic 
States, Moldavia, Karelia and the 
expansion of the Ukraine. 


In the period of Stalin's domi- 
nation (1929-53) there were two 
parallel processes of development. 
On the one hand, great efforts were 
made to remove the backwardness 
of the constituent republics. А 
new intelligentsia was created where 
ш many places total illiteracy had 
prevailed. Industries came into be- 
ing and agricultural development 
took place on an extensive scale. On 
the other hand, there was super- 
centralization of power, neglect of 
national dignity, an imposition of 
mechanical uniformity and the sub- 
ordination of everything to tbe 
building up of the military might of 
the Soviet Union. 


With some modifications and a 
measure of liberalization, these two 
processes continued after Stalin's 
death till perestroika arrived in 
1985. In this entire period there 
were some other aspects of the 
policy pursued which need to be 
underlined. Particularly in the Stalin 
period but not substantially undone 
even after his death, there was arbi- 
trary and cruel treatment of some 
minor nationalities whose loyalty 
was suspected on subjective and un- 
founded grounds. This was part of 
the general lack of democracy in the 
Soviet Union asa whole, and it 
created a general atmosphere of fear 
and mistrust. 


The policy orientation was based 
on a particular type of economism, 
in the ideological sense of the term. 


The belief seemed to have been that 
material betterment by itself would 
create Soviet patriotism among the 
non-Russian nations. This was cou- 
pled with the false propaganda that 
such patriotism had already come in- 
to existence and supplanted nation- 
al feelings. In fact, what took place 
was the steady progress of Russifi- 
cation and the over-identification of 
the Soviet Union with Russia. There 
was in the sphere of national policy, 
as elsewhere, a yawning gap bet- 
ween theory and practice, between 
propaganda and reality. 


Tie basic point about the nation- 
al dimension of the Soviet crisis is 
that the multinational reality of the 
Soviet Union was never fully accep- 
ted after the death of Lenin and the 
waning of Leninism. The result was 
that in conditions of democratiza- 
tion and the questioning of the past, 
this multinational character has 
asserted itself in the almost total 
break up of the Soviet Union itself. 
Secession has become the form of 
national identification and assertion. 
There is chauvinism also, but the 
basic reality is that of national 
assertion. 


, The perestroika leadership was 
slow in accepting this reality and 
also hamstrung by neo-Stalinist 
opposition, especially in the Com- 
munist Party ofthe Soviet Union. 
The Baltic Republics should have 
been given the right to indepen- 
dence much earlier and much more 
voluntarily. The concept of the 
confederation of sovereign, equal 
republics should also have been 
advanced much earlier. These mis- 
takes and delays were compounded 
by the abortive coup in August 
1991. The fact that it at all took 
place alarmed the republics against 
having any kind of strong central 
authority. And the fact that Yeltsin 
played sucha leading role in de- 
feating the coup also roused fears 
of Russian domination. The over- 
riding factor behind the present 
desperate situation is, of course, the 
failure to work out what can be 
called the political economy of 
perestroika. 


If, at all, there are some reasons 
for hope that the confederation 
concept would find acceptance, it is 
becaüse of the achievements of the 


past, the creation of economic ties 
between аП the republics and the 
international situation of the easing 
of East-West tension and, above all, 
because  Leninism still lives in 
Russia and some ofthe republics 
though it is a precarious and assaul- 
ted existence. Perestroika might 
still triumph. 


Contrary to what some are urging 
in our country, the main lesson 
we can learn from the Soviet ex- 
perience and crisis is not that the 
states have to be given ever greater 
autonomy. India is not a union of 
nationalities. It was not brought 
into existence on 15 August 1947 by 
the agreement of different repub- 
lics. Our revolution was an all-India 
one led by the Indian National 
Congress and participated in by 
other all-India parties. There was 
and is no oppressor nation in India. 
Every state demands more from the 
centre but quarrels with every other 
state, especially its neighbours, e.g. 
Karnataka and Tamilnadu. The 
uneven development between states 
is equalled by that within states. 


| is a unique nation. It isa 
multi-ethnic nation whose compo- 
nents and the totality developed 
simultaneously over the centuries. 
It is not a country of unity and 
diversity. It is a country of unity 
through diversity. What India lack- 
ed through the critical centuries of 
the emergence of modern history 
was a strong national state. This it 
won through the freedom struggle 
or national revolution. It is this 
state that has to be strengthened. 
This needs to be done by making 
our secular democratic system both 
more strongly secular and demo- 
cratic. Decentralization is required 
to strengthen the base of democracy 
and pot the power of state bosses. 


India needs, above all, to avoid 
authoritarianism, mechanical uni- 
formity and falsehood. It needs the 
unification of all patriotic, secular 
and progressive parties and forces. 
It needs to speed up development, 
reduce vertical and horizontal dis- 
parities and to drastically lessen 
corruption and privilege. It needs 
to implement the declarations in the 
Constitution. It needs to be itself. 
And the Soviet Union and the world 
needs an India which is itself. 
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THE events of 1991 in Eastern 
Europe have occasioned much exul- 
tation in the Western world, long 
the self-proclaimed bastion of demo- 
cracy and the self-appointed arbiter 
of who else may or may not share 
this coveted Jabel. Implicit in this 
celebration is some notion of demo- 
cracy as an achieved condition, of 
the relentless and eventually trium- 
phant march of humanity towards 
the goal of democracy which, in the 
immediate aftermath of the Second 
World War, came to be almost uni- 
versally acknowledged—along with 
the nation state—as the normatively 
superior form of political organiza- 
tion for all. Viewed as the satisfac- 
tory culmination of an inevitable 
historical process, 1991 has been 
celebrated not so much for the fruits 
of democracy it putatively brings 
to the citizens of Eastern. European 
societies, but more for the capitu- 
lation it represents of, as it were, 
Them to Us. One of the minor 
advantages of belonging to the third 
world (even if the category is on its 
way to becoming obsolete) may be 
that it enables us to enter some 
caveats about the future of demo- 
cracy in the face of Western com- 
placency, and to entertain some 
anxiety about what may «actually lie 
ahead. j^ oue ‚ 


The challenges to demactacy ‘are 
clearly multifarious, and iri a world 
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The future of democracy 


NIRAJA GOPAL JAYAL 


as complex as ours, they could 
hardly be otherwise. But perhaps 
the biggest challenge lies concealed 
in the very heart of the dominant 
interpretation of the events of 1991. 
Indeed, if the fate of democracy 
seems to hang in the balance today, 
it is because this interpretation sees 
in the apostasy of Eastern Europe 
the satisfactory completion of the 
political project of the Enlighten- 
ment, the final and victorious achie- 
vement of democracy. It is however 
possible to read these same events 
somewhat differently: as an interna- 
tional collapse to the narrowest 
definition of democracy as a proce- 
dure for decision-making. 

This minimalist, institutional and 
instrumentalist view of democracy, 
it may be argued, tends to reduce 
the richness, complexity and mean- 
ingful substance of the democratic 
ideal. In equating democracy with 
the organizing principle of the 
polity, it tends to lose sight of de- 
mocracy as a Value that should 
imbue and permeate all spheres of 
social life and social relations. It is 
only within an interpretation of de- 
mocracy in the latter sense that 
other social and political values— 
such as rights, liberty, equality, 
justice and the public good—have 
their being. That democracy, the 
dramatic spread-of which has: gene- 
rated 4d Tigh jubilation, is actually 
a truncated and pale shedow of the. 


real thing, a mere mechanism for 
arriving at decisions, one which says 
little or nothing about the reasons 
why we consider democracy inhe- 
rently desirable. 


Surely the desirability of demo- 
cracy and its normative supriority 
аз a social and political goal cannot 
vest entirely in its fairness as a deci- 
sion-making procedure; the opportu- 
nities for representation it provides 
to citizens; and the accountability 
of leaders that it may facilitate. In 
reality, even in the so-called demo- 
cratic world, these have been illu- 
sory, if not rhetorical, achievements, 
and not a few critics within the 
Weat have pointed to the limitations 
of democracy in their own societies. 
That these critics have belonged to 
vastly different political persuasions 
only serves to reinforce the point. 


I. the 1970s a huge liberal moan 
was heard across Europe, the USA 
and Japan, about the ungovernabi- 
Шу of democracy. Democracy, 
according to this lament, made pos- 
sible the insistent articulation of too 
many demands, resulting in over- 
loaded government (picturesquely 
described as an ‘arthritic octopus"), 
and, eventually and tautologically, 
the crisis of democracy itself! At 
about the same time, neoconserva- 
tives? were arguing that too much 
democracy had undermined libera- 
lism, which had virtually parented 
democracy in the first place and 
which was its justifying principle. 
The concern for democratic equality 
and social justice has, on this 
account, provoked wanton and 
excessive intervention by the welfare 
state, leading to an abridgment of 
individual liberty. 


Meanwhile, radical liberals began 
arguing for more participatory 
democracy, expressing their dissatis- 
faction with representative demo- 
cracy which was manifestly inade- 
quate because confined to the sphere 
of government, whether national or 
local. The democratic process, they 
argued, should iu for equal 
participation in the making of deci- 

1. Michel Crozier, Samuel P. Huntiag- 
ton and Joji Watanuki (eds.) The Crisis of 


. New York, New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1975. 


2. Robert Nozick, Anarchy, State and 
Utopia, New York, Basic Books, 1974. 


sions, equal power in the determi- 
nation of the outcome of decisions, 
and, above all, for the education 
and training of the individual in 
civic virtue, making possible a self- 
sustaming and: stable democratic 
community.? 


T most trenchant criticism of 
the ‘broken promises’ of democracy 
in advanced capitalist societies* has, 
however, come from left-wing 
critics. In place of the visibility and 
transparency of power which should 
characterize democratic societies, 
they find themselves confronted with 
various forms of invisible power: 
National security agencies; secret 
police; and the uniquely Italian pro- 
blem of sottogoverno (or subterra- 
nean government, a parallel 
administration controlling key eco- 
nomic and welfare services). At the 
same time, democracy іп these 
Societies has been confined to a 
limited space, and at least two 
important blocks of concentrated 
power—big business and bureau- 
cr&cy—have remained insulated 
from the process of democratization. 
Radical critics therefore demand the 
democratic accountability not only 
of the state but of society: the 
democratization of social relations 
in general by the extension of demo- 
cratic control to a number of areas 
within society. A prerequisite of 
this is, of course, the politically 
educated citizen, and this political 
equality, for the radical critic, 
should consist of more than the 
formal entitlement of one vote for 
each person. 


At the level of political practice, 
the arguments of the left-wing critics 
and of participatory theorists of 
democracy have been supported by 
the .‘new social movements’—such 
аз the women’s movement, the 
peace movement and the ecological 
movement—all of which have urged 
an extension. of the public realm; a 
greater control by individuals and 
groups over decisions which vitally 


3. Carole nd Participation ana 
Democratic Theory. бп, Cum 


ridge University а 1970. E 
, Strong Democracy. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles Üniversity. of California 


4 Norberto Bobbio, 
Democracy. Oxford, Polity Press. 1987; 
John Keane, Democracy and Chil Society. 
London, Verso, 1988. 
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affect their lives; and a genuine 
democratization of civil society. 


Clearly, then, there are values and 
principles meant to be realized by 
democratic institutions, and the 
political-institutional arrangements 
which can help us achieve these are 
an important element—but not the 
whole—of the democratic concern. 
To mistake the part for the whole, 
and the instrument for the ideal is 
an egregious error which is cons- 
tantly and loudly echoed in the per- 
vasive optimism about the future of 
democracy that we have encountered 
in the course of the last year. Our 
preference for the democratic 
principle, and its justification, have 
much to do with the genuine concern 
with civil liberties and political 
rights, with equality and justice, 
that should be the defining charac- 
teristic of democracy. To reduce 
democracy to a matter of devising 
the fairest possible decision-making 
procedure is to undermine it most 
profoundly. 


С): opular acceptance for 
a notion of dé emocracy more subs- 
tantive than the procedural and 
instrumentalist is, therefore, one 
ofthe greatest challenges to demo- 
cracy today. There are, of course, 
many others, including some that 
we might briefly consider here: 
spreading democracy to different 
areas of social life; resolving the 
tension between universalizing dem- 
ocratic forces and the revival of 
ethnic particularism; striking a bal- 
ance between the local, national 
and international levels of democra- 
tic practice; and, above all, making 
democracy speak to different con- 
texts, places and people in different 
but equally meaningful ways. 


The democratizing of civil society 
must, it is self-evident, form an 
integral part of the democratic pro- 
ject, which cannot be considered 
complete so long as vast areas of 
society remain untouched бу it. 
This would involve the democratic 
reconstitution of the diverse spheres 
and institution in and through which 
our everyday lives find expression 
and meaning: including gender rela- 
tions; the family; education; bureau- 
cracy; and, above all, the workplace, 
especially in industry. This would 
omui a recognition of persons not 
only as citizens of the state, but as 
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citizens of society as well, with the 
Tight of equal participation in and 
control over the various institutions 
which determine their social exis- 
tence. The rights of communities 
over common property resources in 
nature, for instance, is one example 
of this. 


W. would do well to remember; 
secondly, that the universalization 
of democracy that is supposed to 
have occurred in the last two years 
has been paralleled by a relentless 
and vastly encompassing process of 
globalization, to which multina- 
tional corporations and the telecom- 
munications revolution have contri- 
buted not a little. The intensification, 
in recent decades, in the global flow 
of persons, goods, money and, not 
least of all, ideas and images, isa 
significant development, but the fact 
that these have different local reso- 
nances in different places should 
warn us of the limits of universa- 
lizing tendencies. In fact, the other 
side of the universalizing coin— 
even as symbolized by the dollar 
bill—is the revival of ethnic particu- 
larism, in societies as diverse as the 
USSR, India and Canada. How do 
we explain the purchase currently 
enjoyed by, on the one hand, the 
universalizing trend towards demo- 
cracy and, on the other, the parti- 
cularizing tendencies represented by 
ethnic and secessionist movements 
the world over? Does the simulta- 
neity of these processes exemplify 
some strange irony of history, or is 
it a contradiction that only a genu- 
inely democratic world can resolve? 


Thirdly, from the recognition of 
global interconnectedness, it is but 
a short step to the recognition that 
the problems and policies of nations 
are not determined exclusively with- 
in their. territorial boundaries, but 
are often -the outcomes of policies 
made by other states. The extent 
of inter-impactedness between states 
in international society. makes it 
imperative that democracy. be 'se- 
cured not only’ within societies— 
atevery level, local, regional ‘and 
nationa]—büt-.also between ’ states. 


"Without necessarily - forsaking -fhe 


principle of national sovereignty for 


the attractiVe-prospect of -some-sórt . 


of international coafedération, (per- 
ofa, reforméd 
United Nations), it is important to 
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provide against the kinds of external 
influences that frequently undermine 
democracy, while building safe- 
guards to ensure both control by 
citizens over their own social envi- 
ronment and the equality of member 
states in the international political 
order. 


Clearly, the master-term' demo- 
cracy gets translated very differently 
in different societies and ‘ideo- 
scapes'"—from Poland to the Philip- 
pines, and from China to Haiti. In 
India, for instance, we have taken 
great pride in being called 'the 
world’s largest democracy’, which is 
nothing more or less than having 
the numerically largest body of 
enfranchized citizens. We have gone 
further and periodically indulged in 
profuse self-congratulation—as, for 
instance, in the 1977 post-Emergency 
election— describing ourselves as a 
*mature' democracy, with a discer- 
ning, even if largely non-literate, 
electorate. 


E as this is said, itis hard to 
escape the condescension that tints 
the pleasant surprise in thetones of 
elite analysts of elections. Through 
elections— which are today a sport 
rivalling the nationally popular 
game of cricket—we have become 
depoliticized consumers of a politi- 
cal hardsell of candidates and 
images, packaged and marketed 
with great expertise by those who 
have previously excelled at selling 
soap and cigarettes. But even as we 
rejoice in our democratic creden- 
tials, the ease with which we forget 
the resilience of dynastic politics; 
civil rights violations; the area 
cratization of society; the centra- 
lized nature of our federalism; and 
the attempts to banish popular 
{ашыр from a voice in deve- 
opment projects, surely says some- 
thing about the nature of ‘our demo- 
сгасу... e = 
Апа - yet, "while thus appealing to 
some’ overarching,-*Berhaps éven 
universal, meaning of, democracy, 
however hazily défined,. we сап 
hardly fail to notice the fact that 
the discourse of democracy trans- 


-Hates differently, not only across 


. 5. Arjun Appadurai. ‘Disyuflcture апа 
Difference in the: Global - Cultural Eco- 


поту’ in Mike Featherstone (еў), Global 


Culture. London, Sage, 1990. 


‚ greater meaning and "sibi f 
. democracy is. nowhefe near com- 


time, but also across space; that 
democracy will not only be articu- 
lated in many different accents, -but 
will speak in many different tongues 
to different ple. There is no 
reason to privilege one notion of 
democracy over another; so much 
better, surely, to acknowledge diffe- 
Tences in their sameness. Dea 


Gering beyond democracy as 
merely procedure and institutional 
arrangements is however not with- 
out its attendant problems, 
eminently the problem of routiniza- 
‘tion. The logic of democratic 
participation demands that the 
state be continuously responsive—if 
not subject—to popular demands; 
and that rights of participation be 
extended to different arenas of 
social life. But democratic institu- 
tions, eyen as they create channels 
of political participation, necessarily 
seek to control and limit their 
impact. It is the acceptance by 
people of genuine but limited parti- 
cipation that is the source of stabi- 
lity, or else the process of demo- 
cratic participation threatens to 
become an end in itself. And thus 
the paradox of democracy: unremit- 
ting participation leads to instabi- 
lity, while routinization leads to the 
numbing of democracy in the long 
run. The conundrum then is of how 
to arrest the logic of participation 
witbout impairing it, and to create 
and sustain space for democracy 
without falling into the routiniza- 
| on trap. ` 


Many of the problems and para- 
doxes of democracy that we consi- 
der specific to our times have been 
debated, in one form or another, in 
older traditions of political theory. 
The emphasis on participation, for 
instance, finds classical articulation 
in the writings of Rousseau in the 
18th and JS Mill in the 19th cen- 
turies. But 19th century theorists of 
democracy, much less their 17th 
century forebears, could hardly have 
‘foreseen the shapé democracy wou 
‘take in the 20th,.- Soothsaying, 
‘therefore, is .a futile exercise-butit 
is still ^a reasonably . safa guess: to 
hazard that the search for 


giving 

ы, to 
plete, and the quest for adequate 
mechanisms for realizing it-farsfram 
accomplished. ui af eA cS 


THERE is no doubt that, whether 
the questior is one of the reform 
and codification of the personal 
laws of a ‘specific religious com- 
munity, or of critical changes in 
laws regulating social welfare, such 
as adoption, Muslims as a bloc have 
been seen to be the insuperable 
obstacle. This sort of perception is 
only to be expected of Hindu com- 
munalists. What is more depressing 
is that it is ‘also implicit in the 
philosophy of ‘let the community 
move at its own pace’, shared by 
'inany liberal and radical secularists. 
Of- course, it arises from the realiza- 
tion that the most vociferous advo- 
‚сасу of. a uniform civil code comes 
from aggressive proponents of 
Hindutva; and is an attempt by 
such secularists to distance their 
own position from the element of 
compulsion inherent in the commu- 
nal tbreat. But the fact of the matter 
remains that the ‘Muslim’ leader- 
ship is perceived to. be the vehicle 
through which personal law reform 
must originate. 


If personal or civil law does 
indeed cover the areas of marriage, 
divorce,- maintenance, adoption, 
succession and inheritance, then it 
is'an outregeous suggestion that 
the only instrument of change can 
be the leadership of a religious 
` community. This principle was not 
followed either in the case of the 


\ 


Politics and personal reform 
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` 


codification of Hindu personal law, 
nor in the discussion leading to the 
enactment of the 1954 Special 
Marriage Act.! 


Most of what needed to be said 
and debated on the legal issues of 
the introduction of a secular civil 
code was completed at least 20 
years аро. The experience since 
that time has shown, as Vasudha 
Dhagemwar has pointed out, that a 
major element in the strategy of 
moving towards such a code .has 
been falsified. This lay in the pre- 
sumption that a gradual process of 
codification of specific systems of 
personal law would lead to their 


“eventual unification in a relativel 
‘socially painless way. . : 


J. Infact, the legitimacy of the reli- 
gious leadership in matters concerning 
secular affairs stems from the politics of 
vertical n obilizat'on, first encouraged by 





. tbe Fritish in their attempt to divide the 


national movem nt. It was reinforced by 
the ‘interest group’ principle of represen- 
tation in legislatures and even in the 
Constituent / sscn bly, where ‘Muslims’ 
were seen as such an interest group Since 
1957, originally with the need for the 
Corgress to scramble together an anti- 
соттоп“! alliance in the Kerala Assem- 
b'y with the help of the Muslim League, 
и. has ben a guiding principle of ail 
political formations at ihe central govern- 
nent kvel, not excluding the Janata Dal 
in the 1991 elections. 


2. Indian Law Institute (1972) and 
(1978); Mahmood (1975) and (1977). ` 
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The Shah Bano case has changed 
all that? More importantly, the 
debate amongst Muslims which 
might have been generated under 
the compulsions of the Shah Bano 
case was pre-empted by the Con- 
gress’s clear indication of preference 
for the traditionalist point of view. 
It is unlikely that a similar oppor- 
tunity will arise again, when the 
ferment created by a specific situa- 
tion forces the issue of Muslim 
personal law into public debate. 
Upendra Baxi has suggested that 
reformists amongst Muslims should 
engage the traditionalists in debate 
and eventual consensus on changes 
in personal law. It would seem, on 
the experience of the Shah Bano 
case, that this is not feasible, at least 
in a climate of vertical political 
mobilization.* 


do debate about Muslim perso- 
nal law reform began in the early 
1960s, at seminars held under the 
auspices of the Delhi session. of the 
International Congress of Orienta- 
lists (1964), the Insutute of Consti- 
tutional and Parliamentary Studies 
(1968) and at Aligarh about the 
same time.” Although the Aligarh 
seminar was noticeably tilted to- 
wards the orthodox view, there does 
not appear to have been much orga- 
nized opposition until 1971. In that 
year, the Muslim Satyashodak Man- 
dal organized a Muslim Women’s 
Conference in Pune which passed a 
resolution asking for changes in 
personal Jaws, leading toa uniform 
civil code. Not only were women 
represented at the conference but 
some, at least, appear to have been 
drawn from the urban and rural 
poor, relatively less influenced by 
(and wary of) the fundamentalist 
forces. 


3 In my hands, I have a copy of the 
‘Islamic Civil Code’ proposed by tho 
Jamaat-e-Islami Hind. With a sprinkling 
of crude anti-colonialisms (not surprisingly 
the Jamaat's literature shares this feature 
with the RSS), the booklet Is a classic 
example of archaic thought 


4. Upendra Baxi, ‘Muslim Law Reform, 
Uniform Сту! Code and the Crisis of 
Comm onsense’ ın Mahmood (1975), This 
together with Madhu Kishwar's *Рго- 
Woren or Anti-Musiim- The Shah Bano 
Controversy’ In Desai (1990), is the best 
introduction to the issues ın personal law 
reform. 


5. Mahmood (1977) 


6. The convention was organized by 
the Marathi novelist Hemid Dalwai 
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The reacuon, however, was swift 
and overwhelming. The Jamaat-e- 
Islami organized a series of counter- 
conferences of 'devout women not 
only їп Pune, Bombay, Parbhani 
and Amravati in Maharashtra, but 
also at Hyderabad, Lucknow, Kan- 
pur and some other cities. A semi- 
nar at the Indian Law Institute in 
January 1972, arrived at a moderate 
consensus that there wasa definite 
need foi reforms іп Muslim perso- 
nal law, the reforms to be based on 
Islamic texts This was followed by 
two Conventions of increasing ortho- 
doxy which ended in a statement 
declaring the persona! law to be 
immv table.’ The presumption is that 
no genuine women’s representatives 
were invited to these latter semi- 
nars. During the rest of the 1970s 
and early 1980s, there was a barrage 
of representations from the ortho- 
doxy against any attempt to alter 
personal laws whenever major poli- 
tical changes took place in the 
country, and the stalemate conti- 
nued up to the time of the Shah 
Bano judgement in 1985.* 


О to changes in personal 
law has been a feature of conserva- 
tive political or religious opinion 
amongst all faiths, before and after 
independence. However, while wo- 
теп prominent in the All India 
Women’s Conference were able to 
influence the government into pas- 
sing laws to codify the Hindu per- 
sonal laws in the 1950s, the strategy 
of vertical mobilization prevented 
any progress оп a uniform system 
of personal laws.® In other words, 


7. Mahmood (1977). 


8. Dhagamwar (1979) notes. along with 
Madhu Kishwar ın Desai (1990), that the 
Shah Bano case was the third prominent 
Judgement in favour of maintenance to 
separated Muslim women Kishwar and 
Neera Desai (in the same volume) take 
note of the unnecessarily pejorative des- 
criptions of the legal position of women 
in Islam in the Supreme Court judgement 
which may have given a handle to Islamic 
fundamentalisis In Parliament, the com- 
munal approach was not, of course. con- 
fined to the BJP See Seema Musiafa's 
description of К С Pant’s speech In the 
Lok Sabha in the course of discussion of 
the Muslim Women’s Bill. Afarastream 
XXIV (1986). 37, 17 May 1986 


9 Aparna Rasu and Bharat: Ray. 
Women's Struggle: A History of the АП 
India | Women's Conference 1927-1990 
(Manohar, New Delhi: 1990) pp. 46-54, 


women born Hindu could be accep- 
ted to speak on behalf of Hindus, 
but not on behalf of al! Indians in 
their role as women. 


A, has been mentioned earlier, 
vertical mobilization is taking place 
even today. What has considerably 
complicated the situation is the 
growth of militant Hinduism-as- 
nationalism, basing itself both on an 
aggressive assertion of 118 inherent 
rights as Hindus and a denounce- 
ment of the ‘rights’ of religious 
minorities. It is then genuinely diffi- 
cult to distinguish, in the reaction 
of Muslims to issues of personal 
law, the proportions of an ingrained 
conservatism, and the natural de- 
fensiveness of a minority community 
which feels itself humiliated. The 
Teactions of women become yet 
more complex under these multiple 
forces of subordination. 


However, one thing is clear. The 
struggle for emotional and physical 
security, let alone the reassertion of 
secular and democratic values, can- 
not be undertaken by Muslim 
women (or men) by a mobilization 
along a religious demarcation. The 
communal threat can be met only in 
combination with secular and demo- 
cratic forces. The general realization 
that all personal laws аге detrimen- 
tal to women, that the secular civil 
code is primarily a women's issue, 
seems to have been one of the few 
positive outcomes of the Shah Bano 
controversy. In other words, 
Muslims (or any other group of 
followers of a faith) do not form a 
‘community’ in matters of marriage, 
divorce, maintenance, adoption, 
succession and inheritance. Women 
form a clear point of opposition to 
the existing system of personal laws, 
an identifiable horizontal focus for 
mobilization. 


This threat was clearly perceived 
by the traditional Muslim leader- 
ship during the Shah Bano case 
controversy. They redefined the 
issue in terms of an un-Islamic 
state's depredations on the personal 
law of the community, and helped 
considerably by the Hindu com- 


10. The articles in Desai (1990) contain 
critiques of the law applicable to women 
born Christran, as well as a realistic assess- 
ment of customary practices prevailing In 
the treatment of Hindu women. 


mipalists, managed to convince 
many of the edycated of their point 
of view. However,: of the 118 
(Muslim) signatories to the demand 
that maintenance provisions tO 
separated women under Section 125: 
of the CR.P.C. should continue ta 
be applicable. to Muslim women, 

there were as muy as 73 men (with 
45 women}! С : 


The campaign (by the Committee 
for the Protection of Rights of 
Muslim Women) was spontaneous, 
and lacked organizational sweep 
and reserves. Rajiv Gandhi's report- 
ed remark that the presence,-of a, 
single Maulvi would increase “the 

ibility. of the committee which,. 
he claimed, consisted entirely of 
unrepresentative modern women, 
epitomized the vertical mobilization 
approach of the government. In the 
event, the counter-campaign to the 
Shah Bano judgement by the official 
Muslim representatives in the 
Congress did gain some support 
amongst sections of urban Muslims. 


r 


dus leads naturally to the major 
issue that tbe history of personal 
law reform raises: the identification 
of groups, apart from the intelli- 
gentsia," which can be mobilized in 
support of social change in general, 
anda secular civil code in particu- 
lar.* 70% of Muslims live in the 
rural areas and are largely small or 
marginal farmers or self-employed 
in non-agricultural occupations. Of 
the Muslims in the urban areas, 80 
to 85% are 'skilled workers, tailors, 
retailers, ‘petty businessmen, small 
manufacturers or are engaged in 
traditional industries like -bidi-mak- 
= perfumery, ` block making etce- 





' 11. Incidentally, 29 of ће тёп and 19 of 
the women were academics, substantially 
from JNU and Aligarh. A further 24 (16 
men and 8 women) came from the media. 
There ıs a‘ useful "documentation of the 
widespread opposition amongst Muslims 
to the Muslim Women's Pill in HA 
Gani, Reform of Muslin Personal Law 
Шер ал Deep, New Delhi: 1988) pp. 

-116, 159. 


12. From a survey (confined to Muslim 
men) conducted in 1970, it was made clear 
that the bulk of respondents wished the 
officially sponsored leadership to stay clear 
of politics and to concentrate on the eco- 
nomic issues affecting the community. 
Gopal Krishna, ‘Indian Muslims in the 


Nation—Formation Process’ in his edited ' 


book, Contributions to South Asian Studies 
2 e University Press, Delhi: 1982). 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of Population by Occupation of Household 
(Percentages) 


ч 
ee 
-EEA ча d 
ATE £8 т 
со. S8 5 
OLI йл д ч 
° "Rural ^ 363 212 24.4 
Muslims * А А 
Urban — 53.4 — 
All Rural -42.8.- 12.8 278 
Indians ' | ‘ 
Urban — 38.9 — 


Other Labour 

\ 
Regular Wage/ 
Casual Labour 
Others 


E 3 

> 
99 — | — 81 1000 
— 289 134 42 1000 
8.4 — — 81 1000 
— 436 121 52 1000 


Source ° Government of India (1990), Tables 270 and 27R 
Note : Columns may not add upto 100 due to exclusion of non-responses 


TABLE 2 Y: 


Size class of land - 
cultivated (hectares) 
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0.00 ^. 

0.01 - 1.00 
1.01 - 2.01 
Above 2.01 


Source : Government of India (1990). Table 23R, 


tera’."? The high proportion of rural 
Muslim households may come as a 
surprise, but the occupation of the 
urban households is in line with the 
general perception. 


Thus the majority of Muslims, 
like other Indians, live in the rural 
areas (their conditions of hfe will 
be discussed a little later). Amongst 
the 80 to 85% of the urban popula- 
tion who are in one way or another 
associated with smell business 
or manufacture lies the financial 
support for the Jamaat-e-IsJami. 
Theodore Wright has analyzed ad- 
vertising support for the biennial 
Special issue of the Jamaat's English 
weekly, Radiance. Almost half the 
advertisers were involved in the 
leather, hardware and clothing tra- 
des.* ‘Significant amongst other 


*Public Emplovment 
and Educational Backwardness among the 
Muslims in India' in Shakir (1989). The 
author is а civi! servant unusual in his 
knowledge of the genuine problems of the 
minorities in north India. 

14. Wright (1984) Mattison Mines con- 
firms the leather industry's suppoit to the 
Jamaat in Ahmad (1976) 


Distribution of Persons by Size Class of Land Cultivated by Household 


Percentage of 


Muslims All Indians 
34.7 29.2 
420 36.0 
129 , 15.8 
10.5 19.1 
EP 70 
businesses were. bidis, automotive 


and electrical spares, -rubber and plas- 
tic goods, hotels and restaurants, 
publishing, pharmacies and patent 
medicines. The location of the ad- 
vertisers is also. interesting in its 
distribution. ost three-quarters 
were located inthe four metropoli- 
tan cities and in derabad, with 
15% more from UP asa whole. 


The most obvious feature of these 
advertisers is, of course, that trade 
predominates. 18 Even those engaged 
in processing (leather, bidis) play 
little role in organizing production, 
a role critical to a manufacturer 
proper. This- djstinction, between 
a middleman and an effective con- 
troller о! production, which is im- 
portant in political economy, has 
a role in terms of the process of 
secularization. It is significant that 
the handloom and powerloom wea- 
vers of western and northern India 


15. Wright, in fact, refers to the adver- 


tiserrents ш Radiance as an index of 
mercantile activity. 
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TABLE 3 


Female Education Rates 


a 
Sse as + 
dc А а 
5 do > v = S 
= йз _o8 : 3 v 
= 5$ B.3 B8 335 F 
zo Qs | = A 08 S 
"E Rural 761 131 69, 30 08 00 1000 
Muslims 
: Urban 59.5 18.5, 11.4 5.4. 4.3 0.8 100.0 
Rura] 741 121 7.8 39 19 0.3 ° 160.0: 
All Indians р : SAGE І 
. Urban 441 17.4 14.5. 97 10.2 3.8 100.0: 
Source : Government of India (1990), Table 31.4 
TABLE 4 
Per Capita. Cogsumption Levels 
Household monthly 7 ` Percentage of persons 
per capita d Muslims All Indians 
іп rupees Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Üpto 110 220 3531: 143 35.5 
110 - 215 51.6 50.5 44.0 47.6 
АБоуе` 215 . 26.6 14.6 16.8 


Source : Government of India (1990), Tables 25U and 25R 
: Non-responses are included in the highest income bracket 


seem to have little representation in 
the Jamaat’s financial support base: 
Similarly, the brasswaré interests in, 


° Moradabad and the lock makers in 


Aligarh seem to have kept aloof 
fróm the Jamaat, atleast up to the 
1980s. Sections of, small business- 
men who have evolved from artisáns 
‘are likely to have a basis of Consci- 
pusness distinct to those from ` ца 
ing backgrounds." 


ery 


If Muslims. do not form a 
‘munity їп the matter- of p nal 
laws | (worhen’s s interests are” aite 
Чо men's); still leds do thèy' ‘form ‘one 
in relation to*8spects such à$ modes 
‘of employment" and. conditions ‘of 
living. Tablés Г and 2 show the dis 
tribution оѓ ‘persons by -hou&hold 
“occupation, and the distribution: ‘of 
Tand cultivated by. the” household 
jn'the rural areas. Perhaps the most 
important point’ із that, the distri- 


Bution of the Muslim’ population in: 


the’ rural arcas- s not ‘exception 

е pau асран 
16 For an бегей. case. see AR 

Momin’s description in Ahmad . (1978) of 

the differende' ‘the artisati momins 

land the trade-ba&?d' and landlord Kon- 

kar's in the Lhiwandi powcrloom industry. 
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41.7. 


different from that of the overall 
population. Though they -are cer- 
tainly more concentrated in non- 
agricultural self-employed occupa- 
tions (21% as compared to 13%). 
Ninety per cent of agriculture-based 
households are either agricultural 
workers or small and marginal far- 
mers. Female education amongst 
Muslims in rural areas is not 
noticeably different to. the norm 
(Table 3),,Horizontal forms of mo- 
bilization and, equally important, 
alternative leaders р, шау be achie- 
ved шы SS in the rural 
greas, 


> " 


The- contrast js ‘greater іп | the 
urban areas, Here, over half. the 
Muslim population is self-employed, 
gs much as 15 percentage points 
more than the proportion for the 
entire population. Conversely, those 
Muslims on а regular wage of 
salary (the working class and the 
middle class together) are 15.per- 
centage points Jess in proportion to 


717. Cf. Salyed (1979) Тог the rural 
social origins of the’ preserit orthodox 
leadership. 


the overall lation: "Even within 
the 30% of urban Muslims who. are 
on a regular wage or éalary, there 
is likely to be-a very small propor+ 
tion o£ the middle class, the bulk 
being accounted by the working 
class. There may, of course, be re- 
gional variations in thése propor- 
tidns. The important point is that 
isolation, in terms of objective con- 
ditions for mobilization can affect 
as much as 53% of self-employed 
Muslims in the urban areas. "tt must 
Бе presumed that this isolation is 
тоге complete in. the "case ‘of 
women. However, a. distinction 
should be made between self-em- 
ployment in household production’ 
and that in more public spaces. 


T... general observations may, 
of course, Бе substantiated by 
anthropological .studies. Women 
fruit and vegetable sellérs, washer- 
women and conservancy workers 
may then be shown to ‘shun’ purdah, 
either in a literal sense or in terms 
of remaining in seclusion at home.” 

However, the point hardly needs to 
be pressed. Almost three-quarters, 


. of urban Muslims (15 percentage 


ints more than the proportion for 
dians as a whole) subsist ata 


‘consumption level of Rs 200 per 


month (Table 4). Eighty-six per cent 
of rural Muslims (3 percentage 
points more than the entire popula- 
tion) manage to survive at the same 
level. | 


“At income levels such as “these, 
lack of participation of women (or 
men) in income earning occupations . 
is certainly due to the lack of 
opportunities for. work. In urban 
arcas female Muslims are appreci- 
ably more educationally backward. 
To this backwardness has then to 
be added all the authoritarian pres- 
sures that are peculiar to the -lives 


.of the hard-pressed urban poor. 


However, studies do show that a 
number of urban working Muslim . 
women; though quite well aware of 
the logic of their situation, are 
amazingly militant and' organiz- 
able.?* " 


DEVE " - + 
8. See, for exaniple, Hasan Ali,.‘Ele- 


ше of Caste among the Muslim« ina 
918) in Southern Bihar’ in Ahmad 
197 


19. See Niesha Z Haniff, “Musiim 
Women’ and the Minority · Ману іп 
Ahmad (1983). 


The point, then, is that there is a 
minute proportion of Muslims, 
women even less than men, whose 
conditions of existence allow the 
intrusion of orthodox injunctions 
{insistence on purdah and prohibi- 
tion of legally enforceable mainte- 
nance) into their lives, even if they 
considered them valid.” The candi- 
dature of women in the February 
1991 District Council elections in 
Kerala has shown that where it is 
clear that communal forces are not 
the inspiration for radical changes 
in the political or social space, 
Muslim women are prepared to go 
against the orthodox opinion, to 
stand for election and to campaign 
vigorously.™ 


Р towards a uniform civil 
code is linked, as the history of the 
Hindu Code Bill itself shows, to 
movements opposed to vertical 
mobilization. Further steps can only 
take place in India when women of 
the minorities are confident of a 
situation where they are not led to 
believe that they will be letting down 
their co-religionists when they ia 
port other women against e 
politics, of religious personal laws. 
Their conditions of existence; parti- 
cularly in the rural areas, show 
that there can be no barrier purely 
in terms of their occupations (or 
their religion) to their participating 
in general agrarian mobilization. It 
is this that: would, of itself, develop 
a leadership able to instil in them a 
confidence that neither their liveli- 
hoods nor the genuine aspects of 
their faith are under attack. 

[X ` } : 
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Reconsidering education = 


5. 


SHUKLA 


OVER 40 years after himself com- 


mencing teaching, why should this 
son of a dedicated teacher be recon- 
sidering education? Is it because, 
as the wag said, “Those who can, do 
—those who cannot, teach. And 
perhaps those who cannot even 
teach, teach teachersí In doing so 
and in teaching the teachers of 
teachers, one is called upon to-reflect 
repeatedly and deeply on what 
education is and what it does. 
Living in a real world, one is also 


confronted with what it is not and. 


what it cannot do and what the so 
many other processes in the society, 
economy and polity—revolutions, 
family socialization, communica- 
tion and the rest—accomplish. All 
this makes one not just Fethink 
education i.e. design it differently or 
plan how to impart it better, but to 
ask the question: Is ita valid or an 
effective process at all? Does any 
real education take place? Do the 
processes and agencies we call 


] 


*This piece is offered to Seminar asa 
tribute to the memory of Raj Thapar 
who had asked me to write a poser on 
education and development almost a 
quarter of a century ago, and of Romesh, 
who consented to delrver the Foundation 
Day address on my request at the Central 
Institute of Fducation, Delhi, in what 
tragically turned out to be the last year of 


their lives. The article is a synopsis of my: 
lecture in the Silver Jubilee year of the; 


Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla 
at the India International Centre, New 
Delhi. 
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‘spell of some pre- and post-Ind 


r “г 


education (or educational) really 
educate? _, |... с. 

In the very beginning it is neces- 
sary to clear up one or two matters 
of meaning and bias or valué, and 
perspective or vantage point. Mean- 
ing first. There is a broad meaning 
which 'can include the socialization 
rocess.in all areas—in the family, 
in peer groups and inthe work- 
place or the polity. But there is а 
more restricted, even narrow mean- 
ing which covers only what goes on 
in the confines of the institution 
called school which in its generic 
sense would include the university, 
and the technical/professional insti- 
tutions. For purposes of clarity it is 
desirable to use the narrow mean- 
ing. There is another axis ‘along 
which one runs into a distinction 
viz., education as the outcome of 
all that happens to humans or as 
that wbich is deliberately designed 
as education to influence or shape 
the individual. Again, it.is more 
useful and practical to choose the 
latter. Finally, there is the distinc- 


Лоп between counting as education 


only that which has a positive value 

(positive for whom and in what © 
manner?) as against the entire range 
of change in man. In this, I make 
no choice, at least for now. . 


And a certain statement of bias 
or value is also appropriate at this 
stage. І came to teaching after a 
en- 
dence political work—after, in fact, 


'seeing both the successful culmina- 


tion, such as it was, of the struggle 
for Independence and the failuré of 
the communist effort at revolution 
immediately thereafter. 


D = + 

The limitations or. otherwise of 
politics had' not, in fact, dictated 
a resort to, education. Education 
appeared a decent and hopefully, 
at least in the long run, effective 
thing to do. However, it has now 
been apparent for quite some 
time that in our country, there is 
a certain legitimacy that politics 
built up for itself. Science by itself 
had not, for example, come to 
the conclusion that modern indus- 
trialization was the road for Indian 
society. Although one can cite Pra- 
fulla Chandra Ray and to an extent 
Jagdish Chandra Bose as its prota- 
gonists, itis Nehru not C V Raman, 
it is the Indian national movement 
and not our intellectual system 
which held up the ideal of indus- 
trialization as our model for deve- 
lopment. Even more striking is the 
case of democracy and adult fran- 
cbise which was championed and 
brought into existence by the nation- 
al political movement. The academia 
was strikingly ambivalent and reti- 
-cent if not actually resistant or at 
least diffident. 7 


Thus, in the experience of Indian 
society, it is the polity and not edu- 
cation which sha the major 
ideals of national life. Symbolic of 
this is the convention which Indian 
Science Congress established of hav- 
ing Nehru inaugurate it year after 
year out of, one posits, a genuine 
respect for the leadership and .direc- 
tien which he was expected to offer, 
long before the ritual became routine 
itribute or obeisance to authority. 
‘Expressive, also, of the same situ- 
ation is the large-scale development 
of government science through the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and the feebleness of op- 
position as, for instance, Meghnad 

- Saha’s to the secular, long-term wea- 

“kening of the university system’ vis- 

; a-vis government in science and, in 
fact, in general : 


` These are, however, merely indi- 
vidual or national historically con- 
ditioning predispositions which 
suggest an ineffective or secondary 
role for education. But they ..do 
throw up larger, basic questions. 


"her promotion of the 


Does education matter? Or make a 
difference? Does it merely accom- 
modate itself in such space as the 
polity, economy etcetera leàve open 
to it? Or does it even get basically 
shaped and structured by them? .. 


- These are not new questions. But 
wé' need to answer them for our age 
and for our own specific culture or 
nation as wellas in а more general 
context. If, as we have decided 
earlier, we do not use an all-inclu- 
sive definition of education, we find 
that it subsists in the space that the 
family or economy allows or vacates. 
For the very act of its coming into 
existence, itis dependent on them 
if not directly then certainly through 
default. This appears to be equally 
true of the changing character and 
orientation of education. Before we 
examine this relationship of (the 
Micro-situation of) education with 
the macro-reality of society further, 
it may be useful to take а look at 
the micro-reality itself. 


I have for almost three decades 
now believed that there is a built-in 
tendency towards inertia in educa- 
tion." Others like Rudolph and 
Rudolph have later, though inde- 
pendently, characterized this as the 
genetic imprint of an educational 
system. Once initially established, 
the basic characteristics ef educa- 
tional situations, varying within 
limits as they do from culture to 
culture or even sub-culture to sub- 
culture, remain the same over time 
and survive many fairly major 


"changes in the economy, polity etce- 


tera. Noticeably for example, the 
Soviet pedagogical methods remained 


-authoritarian and teacher - and text- 


dominated long after the Soviet Re- 


.volution, notwithstanding Krupska- 


lya's fascination with John Dewey's 
progressive education (he was de- 
pressed when he visited USSR) and 
Complex 
Method. Much British pedagogy— 
and that inthe Anglo-Saxon world 


jiu general remains more ‘progres- 


1. In my ‘Reconstructing Educational 


‘Theory’ (Delhi, National Institute of Edu- 


cation Seminar, 1963, mimeo) and again 


.in ‘Educational Techniques and Educa- 
. Чопа! Planning’ In Educational Sciences 


II(1), Oxford, Pergamon Press, 1967. 


2 Susan and Lloyd Rudolph (eds.) 
Politics and Education їп India, Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1968. 


sive’, .child-centred, despite’ pro- 
longed Tory or “Labour. dominance 
in ` politics and culture. In India, 
the stranglehold of written exami- 
nations, mainly external, and the 
total dominance of teacher and text 
in the classroom continues to chara- 
cterize educational methods inspite 
of over half а century of attempted 
reform. 3 


en 
1 


T explanation of this situation 
is easy, even if composed of a num- 
ber of elements from many domains. 
Teaching isa craft which most of 
us teachers learn more by imitation, 
largely of the way we had been 
taught, than through any other 
means. This is so because our own 
experience as students is‘ memory 
in which we have remembered the 
teacher as successfully surviving, 
and able to fulfil at least some 
stated objectives viz., instilling some 
knowledge, some conduct and hope- 
fully morals in the young. In any 
case, survival їп the teaching situ- 
ation is fundamental. No teacher 
can continue to teach if he/she is 
not able to hold his/her own. He 
cannot afford too often to say ‘I 
do not know’ when asked a ques- 
tion. Nor can he afford indiscipline, 
or even purposive work-oriented 
noise or apparent disorder. Possibly 
.these can be kept within acceptable 
limits by a person of some ability 
who is able to command the respect 
of the students. It is. not easy to 
find persons with this quality, and 
the number of teachers, required is 
very large. In any case, most socie- 
ties seem to allocate resources and 
prestige to teaching at levels far 
short of what would make such 
availability practicable. 


Improved styles and techniques in 
vany field-are promoted and encou- 
raged through validated technology, 
or at least technology which is 
considered valid апа authentic. 
Engineering technology, and to a 
lesser extent, medical technique rely 
on the physical and life sciences 
respectively for their continued vali- 
‘dation and advancement even ав 
they also have an independent basis 
in practice itself—in symbiosis or 
ее relationships with 
‘these basic sciences. The human 
sciences on which’ education would 
similarly rely are much more indeci- 
sively founded. The phenomenon of 
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paradigm change—if not also. of 
chahge of vogue-—affects them much 
more severely and frequently. - The 
үп of situations in which they 
rate is greater.” The relationship 
of cause and effect and the possibi- 
lity of prediction, is therefore corres- 
ponding! much less. : 


үү hat is more, the human and 
social sciences as well as human 
and social processes such as edu- 
cation are also characterized by a 
more fundamental difference. The 
goals and values in this field are 
open to the widest contestation. 
Thus while there would be consi- 
derable agreement on what is good 
health or a good bridge or road, 
there would be very little on what is 
good conduct or good education— 
except үзүү: and I speak half- 
ironica nd half seriously here— 
in the matter of good examination 
grades now and a good job or status 
or husband later. Endowed witha 
weaker or less firm basis and ridden 
with conflict or ambivalence, the 
loosely ` founded ‘technology’ (or 
craft) of education knows much less 
well how and where to go than do 
‘most other human endeavours. 


It tends also to get much more 
affected by others’ views of what it 
‘should be and do, than other fields. 
Thus few doctors are deterred by 
social taboos and prejudices. The 
most vegetarian ind non-violent or 
Vaishnav amongst Hindus have, for 
instance, successively accepted sur- 
gery, termination of pregnancy 
'etcetera over a period of time. And 
distinguished male gynaecologists 
‘have been acceptable in genderwise 
conservative communities. But the 
same degree of acceptance may not 
‘be available to the teacher who de- 
` parts from formal book-dominated 
" authoritarian instruction and resorts 
to apparently noisy and disorderly 
' class procedures, or questions core 
' social values—Socrates and Derozio 
being cases in point. 


Which really illustrates the idea 
“that while the teacher is too small 
. a person and hià armoury of-tools 

too feeble for others to entrust 
‘the ontcomes of education to his 
reare, these. others are ‘all too well 
‘placed not’ to have a decisive voice 
-1п° not only the goals but péthaps 
“also the methods ‘of education. This 
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is perhaps as it should be. For the 
outcome—and, .therefore, perhaps 
also its methods, for the methods 
profoundly affect the outcome— 
deeply affect us all. But consider 
the contrast with some other human 
endeavours—technology or politics 
or business. It is as clear as can be 
today—if it was not almost a cen- 
tury ago—that environment is vic- 
tim to advancing technology. And 
yet, aligned as it is with the profit 
of capital and power of the politi- 
cally potent, the possibility of res- 
traint on technology is much less, 
the practice of such restraint much 
harder and the of its 
(technology) а us all the 
more greater than education would 
ever be allowed. Such autonomy as 
education may possess is more the 
autonomy of its inertia than any- 
thing else, for perhaps this inertia 
fits in with most structures of power 
and domination—existing or emer- 
gent. ` 


I. recent decades, education has 
increasingly been brought under 
scrutiny— both by the rise of forces 
other than education seeking to 
supplant it and by the questioning 
gaze of thinkers. The rise of the 
media is only the latest and most 
noticeable of the former. How far 
the media themselves are influenced 
by the economy or power generally 
and, in non-Western societies by 
sheer Western chic 15 quite another 
matter. But the media do highlight 
the sidelining or displacement of 
education, indeed, assigning it а 
partial niche—and а diminishing 
niche at that—in the whole range 
of influences which constitute the 
broader definition of education as 
against the more restricted one for 
which we opted -at the beginning. 
For it is indeed undeniable that 
individuals as well as their cultures 
and societies are formed at least as 
much by the economy, polity and 
the media as these arc themselves 
influenced by education. 


There are two further lines of 
thougbt we require to pursue in 
considering this situation of mutual 
causatiori in which organized educa- 
tion is increasingly assuming the 
position of only one of many for- 
mative influences and one which 
may be diminishing in influence or 
salience, and which may be assum- 


ing even. more, the quality of a 
dependent variable. 


T. examine this matter in the 
third world perspective, we have to 
recognize some specific characteris- 
tics of our situation. Some coun- 
tries did not bave long traditions of 
literate cultures or extensive, well- 
established and even variegated 
structures of schooling (including 
higher learning). Others, like ours, 
had a wide variety of ages-long struc- 
tures varying from the itinerant 
teacher’s rudimentary instruction 
in petition writing or priest craft or 
accounting for land or trade, to 
belles lettres in the Persian school 
and the learned tols and madrasas 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. In all cases, 
the rise of the now dominant 
systems of schooling and higher 
learning institutionalized in .univer- 
sities, predominantly in a foreign 
lenguage, implies the enforcement 
of a new regime on top of, and 
sometimes supplanting, an old one. 


This is done by the momentum 
or force generated in economic, 
political and even military spheres. 
Once established in this manner, 
education does strengthen the ten- 
dency for those forces to be deter- 
mining. But this establishes the 
basic mode of interaction between 
education and other spheres, a mode 
followed and reinforced by the 
experience, as we noted in the 
case of our own society at the very 
beginning, wherein it is not acade- 
mia or education but the political 
struggle for freedom which helped 
to define the basic contours of so- 
ciety. Also, while the authority 
patterns of subordination to domi- 
nation would be common to the 
original as well the emergent modes 
and also while to some extent, older 
elites would assume elite positions 
in the new order brought about 
under imperial domination, the 
resultant situation does produce 
major changes. 


In intellectual and symbolic terms 
it marks asharp break from the 
indigenous original and thus leads 
to discontinuity and disjunction. In 
social terms this leads to the decline 
of some old and the rise of many 
new elite groups. The consequence 
is a further weakening of education 
as compared to, for example, the 
European experience.. Thus, unlike 


the European university which built 
on the traditional intellectual heri- 
tage of Graeco-Roman and Chris- 
tian origins as well as the continuity 
and strengthening essentially of an 
already existing elite, the Indian 
university trained a new sub-elite 
out of some old and many new so- 
cial elements.” It helped perhaps to 
extinguish and/or tame the vigour 
of indigenous intellectual traditions. 
Institutionally, then, the Indian uni- 
versity became an examining, stan- 
dardizing machinery subordinate to 
the cultura] and political will of the 
alien state rather than a creative 
originator of new thought or ideas. 
The social mobility wbich is both 
effect and cause of the growth of 
this university and its feeder educa- 
tional system helps to structure and 
form, institutionally as well as cul- 
turally, the intelligentsia associated 
with it. 


I. is necessary at this point to 
mention two powerful critics of edu- 
cation in recent times who remind 
us in different ways of Gandhi. 
Pauto Friere designed a pedagogy of 
the oppressed in which every word 


. Of theme which in teaching and lear- 
. ning or education—with such formal 


structure as it might possess in his 


. < method—would be related to (and, 
.indeed emphatically’ and forcefully | 


where each individual would learn 
as he or she wishes—and he quite 
curiously fails to see the inconsis- 
tency of this level of technology 
with the deprofessionalized, almost 
amateur character of the providers 
of this service, teachers in the case 
of education—he goes strongly along 
Gandhi’s lines in his critique of 
large centralized structures. How- 
ever, professionals too, whether they 
be teachers or doctors, are his bete 
noire, not the traditionally recogniz- 
ed monopolists of economic or poli- 
tical or cultural power who seem to 
lurk somewhere in the background. 


Buu Ilich and Friere in different 
ways bring strikingly into view the 
failure of education’s promise to 
liberate. But not on principle, as 
it were. They are critics of education 
a8 it, in their version, happens to be 
today—either oppressive or centra- 
lizing or alienating. But they, still 
seem ‘to engender” hope, that edu- 
cation can be different, can liberate. 
The predominant forces and struc- 
ture of economy, polity or culture 
are, in their view, looming in the 
background. They are not principal, 
determining decisive .forces. Our 


‚ own analysis has tended in a diffe- 


+ remind the learners of the structures . 


г. of domination and the need and 

. possibility of struggle against, them. . 
:, He called for education to. work for 
а new, different society which would 


be without this :domination and 
oppression. Gandhi had an alter- 
native vision of society and laid 
down the broad guldeling of work 
and community living as the edu- 
cational basis. of this new society. 
Hence the central position he accor- 
ded to work or labour in his basic 
education—even though he made no 
explicit mention of struggle. 


Again Gandhi’s rejection of the 
centralized structures of domination 
is echoed powerfully in Ivan Illich's 


D 


T 


rent direction. In our view, educa- 
tion does not seem to really matter 
in.a basic sense. It is superstructure, 
not base. This, to some, is the con- 
ventional textbook Marxist position 
—determinist, and .disarming the 
educator. Let us see how this checks 
with some more historical experi- 
ence and with the way social aciente 
hag viewed education., | 


Seventy years óf socialist educa- 


tion in a highly organized socialist 


state.did not-succeéd in creating a 
Socialist Man. Forty of another so- 


.cialist state with a wholesale Cultu- 


tal Revolution thrown in did not do 


, It either. This néed not’ necessarily 


А 


thought generally and іп his plea ` 


for deschooling society. Even as 
lllich accepts a8 given a much higher 
level of technological sophistication 
as the basis of his learning centres 


3. [have dealt with this more fully in 


“Тһе University іп Indian Society! In The 
Journal of University Education, Delhi, 
March 1964. 


залаа either the concept of 
socialism or thé prospect of a new 
(cooperative, non-acquisitive convi- 
vial) human being just as the failure 
of 40-odd years of education under 
our secular republic to produce non- 
communal Indians does not validate 
communalism. But it does suggest 
that more prolonged and more dur- 
able processes and structures are at 
work than education as we have 


known it. The Vidya Bharatis and 


Saraswati Shishu Mandirs emerge 


long after the shakhas have built 
upon underlying deep structures of 
culture and society through inten- 
sive cultivation, just ав tabligh 
follows Islam and the madrasas 
prosper in the wake of tabligh or 
po similar propagation of the 
aith. 


А. а more mundane level, at 
least for this society, it is easy to 
see that over four decades still did 
not suffice to carry schooling or 
literacy to all. The question of 
assessing its impact just does not 
arise for the major part of our 
society. And it is also not correct to 
argue, as is widely done, that this 
is because we do not allocate enough 
to mass education but divert it to 
higher. It is in the nature of this 
‘we’, the makers of decisions and 
the owners of power and culture, 
to appropriate resources for our- 
selves and, in the context of the 
dependent situation we arein ona 
world plane, to operate an economy 
where almost half the people will 
be outside the pale of adequate 
nutrition or communication for 
making it either possible or desirable 
for them to acquire this schooling 
or literacy. So also is it in the nature 
of this ‘we’ to let education produce 
semi-processed manpower for the 
production systems of more pros- 
perous economies. For this, the 
language, the culture and the regime 
S estes perform a facilitating 
role. 


At a theoretical level, too, it ap- 
pears Durkheim’s attributing to edu- 
cation the function of reproducing 
culture and society is a more valid 
description of what happens than 
the more optimistic transforming 
images of education, whether in Karl 
Mannheim who, recoiling from his 
experience of the Nazi use of edu- 
cation, sought to give it а transfor- 
ming role or in John Dewey, who 
drawing on the more helpful experi- 
ence of urbanizing and democratiz- 
ing America, attributed to it a 
function of changing society. Nor, 
for that matter, can one take seri- 
ously the hopes of more recent new 
sociologists ОЁ education or neo- or 
cultural Marxists. Education, it 
seems, follows. It consolidates and 
extends changes registered elsewhere 
but does not initiate or originate 
them. 
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financing education 


JANDHYALA BG TILAK 


EDUCATION in India has been in 
a turmoil. The Government of India 
had formulated a national policy on 
education in 1986. When ithe Con- 
gress government fell, one of the 
first things the Janata government 
did in 1989 was appoint a commit- 
tee to review the national policy, 
under the chairmanship of Acharya 
Ramamurthy. Before the committee 
could finish its work, the government 
changed again, and the committee 
was asked to wind up its activities 
by the shortlived new government 
(of the Samajwadi Janata Party), 


When the Congress again came 
into power in 1991, the government 
appointed another committee to 
review the work and recommenda- 
tions of the Ramamurthy Committee. 
All this only shows up our shortsigh- 
tedness and callousness in treating 
a long-term investment sector like 
education, which has not only ‘long- 
term’ implications for development, 
but also inter-generational effects on 
almost every dimension of human 
Progress and economic and social 
development. It also shows how vul- 
nerable a soft sector like education 
has been made to political vicissitu- 
des, and interests of those in power. 


India 1991 


This article discusses one impor- 
tant aspect relating to the education 
policy, viz., investment in education. 
Other, perhaps more important, 
aspects of the policy are deliberately 
kept outside its purview. It shows 
that there was no need to review the 
1986 National Policy formulated by 
the Acharya Ramamurthy Commit- 
tee, nor is there need now to review 
the committee’s recommendations 
as far as financing education is con- 
cerned. Instead of acting on the 
agreed policies, we are delaying the 
whole process of properly investing 
in education. 1991 was typically 
characterized by these tactics. 


The 1986 National Policy on Edu- 
cation underlined the importance of 
investment in education, and noted 
that ‘the deleterious consequences of 
non-investment or inadequate invest- 
ment in educstion are indeed very 
serious’ (p. 28). It stated that edu- 
cation will be treated as a crucial 
area of investment for national 
development and survival, and also 
categorically promised to accord it 
high priority. Atleast four major 
points can be discerned from the 
Policy with regard to investment in 
education. 


(1) Tbe Policy noted that the tar- 
get set by the Kothari Commission 
and the National Policy on Educa- 
tion 1968 of investing 6% of national 
income on education could not be 
reached until 1986. Accordingly, it 
resolved in quantitative terms, that 
more than 6% of national income 
would be invested in education from 
the eighth five year plan onwards. 


(ii) Secondly, elementary educa- 
tion would be given relatively high 
priority; the Policy reiterated the 
provision of free and compulsory 
education up to the age of 14 years. 


(її) Thirdly, in the framework of 
centre-state financial relations, the 
Policy resolved that for the continu- 
ation of a ‘meaningful partnership’ 
between the centre and the states, 
the Union government would accept 
a larger responsibility. 


(iv) Lastly, the Policy stressed the 
need for mobilizing non-governmen- 
tal resources for education. It also 
made a specific reference to techni- 
cal and professional education and 
promised to devise a system that 
involves private and voluntary efforts 
in'this sector. 


These policy resolutions are clear, 
straightforward and without any 
ambiguity. As a result, the need for 
details in their implementation was 
not felt. This is reflected by the 
absence of any discussion on financ- 
ing education in the Programme of 
Action that followed the National 
Policy. The importance of these pro- 
visions is hardly questioned. The 
Acharya Ramamurthy Committee on 
the Review of the National Policy 
on Education also did not raise any 
question on these issues. In fact, it 
seems to have clearly endorsed these 
provisions in the Policy. Yet little 
concrete achievement could be 
made. - 


T: review committee did not 
come forth with any suggestions for 
policy changes. Instead, it repeated 
certain points and elaborated some 
others. Its suggestions are more 
relevant in the context of implemen- 
tation of the Policy rather than for 
its revision or formulation. The 
following are its observations on 
the state of financing education in 


ve 


India: 
u 


(a) Education has been treated as 
а residuary sector and given lower 
priority in matters of allocation. 


(b) The Kothari Commission 
(1966), the National Policy on Edu- 
cation 1968, as well as the National 
Policy 1986 have all recommended 
that the allocation for education 
should be more than 6% of national 
jncome. The share of education in 
GNP, which was 1.2% im 1950-51, 
reached 3.9% in 1986-87. 


(c) Though education has been in 
the concurrent list of the Constitu- 
tion since 1976, it remains a 
primarily state activity. The contri- 
bution of the central government in 
financing education is small. 


(d) The percentage of total central 
and state plan expenditure devoted 
to education has been falling over 
the successive five year plans. There 
was only a marginal increase during 
the seventh plan. 


(е) The share of elementary edu- 
cation has come down from 567; 
in the first five year plan to 29% in 
the seventh plan. The share of 
secondary education remained some- 
what stable. Higher education 
(university and college education) 
expanded over the years from 9% 
during the first five year plan to 
22% in the fifth five year plan, al- 
though there was some reduction in 
the subsequent two five year plans. 


(f) The fee structure has virtually 
remained unchanged for the last 
four decades and educational deve- 
lopment is dependent on availability 
of government resources. 


Na many of these observations 
are new. Infact,in the Challenge 
of Education (Ministry of Education, 
1985), which formed the background 
for the 1986 Policy, these aspects 
were more elaborately and system- 
atically discussed. 


Specifically, the review committee 
suggested some measures of mobi- 
lizing additional resources for edu- 
cation, which did not figure so 
explicitly in the Policy statement. 
The suggestions include making 
technical and professional education 
self-financing, increase in tuition and 
other fees imcluding examination 
fees, introduction of student loans, 


-\ - 


increase in investment in research by 
financial institutions like the bank- 
ing sector, involving institutions like 
the Life Insurance Corporation and 
housing finance institutions, encou- 
raging voluntary community contri- 
butions to education, revitalization 
of the educational cess scheme, and 
raising the scope for self-financing 
by higher educational institutions 
through consultancy, renting büild- 
ings, and some measures similar to 
tax on the brain drain, etcetera. 


The review committee also sug- 
gested measures for improvement 
in financial management, such as 
removal of restrictions on the utili- 
zation and investment of surplus 
income of educational institutions. 
Lastly, the committee also suggested 
some cost economy measures, such 
as a multiple shift system, better 
teacher planning, and so on. 


La us now briefly review what 
has happened to the four major 
policy resolutions on investment in 
education during the last five years, 
а period characterized by political 
turmoiland instability, changes in 
the ruling political. party at the cen- 
tre and some states. Ex-ante, as no 
political party clearly opposed any 
of the provisions relating to invest- 
ment in education made in the Po- 
licy, one expects somewhat smooth, 
if not rapid progress, on them. 
Experience proves otherwise. 


The percentage of GNP invested 
in education is the most standard 
indicator of national efforts on 
development of education in any 
society. In India, this figure is 
around 3.5%. (An optimistic esti- 
mate that includes the contribution 
of local bodies, fees, endowments 
and donations, may be about 4.5% 
of GNP.) Among the world regions, 
including Africa, this figure is the 
lowest. Among the countries of the 
world on which such data are avail- 
able, India ranks 115th with respect 
to this indicator (Unesco, 1990). 
Amongst the countries with а popu- 
lation of 10 crores or more, India 
figures at the bottom (except Bangla- 
desh). No systematic or significant 
increase in this proportion during 
the post-1986 period can be noted. 


Instead of pursuing this goal 
vigorously, it is shocking to find 
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that the government has been trying 
to subvert the definition and scope 
of the National Policy, misinterpret 
the letter and spirit of the Education 
Commission’s recommendations, and 
redefine the target to show that it 
has already been achieved and that 
there is no need to worry about it 
(Kolhatkar, 1989). What a strategy 
to cover up our dismal failures! 
Redefine the concepts, misinterpret 
the facts, quantitatively underdefine 
the goals, boast of our pseudo- 
achievements and mislead the pub- 
lic! (Tilak, 1990). 


TABLE 1 


Edncation in the Five Year Plans 


——————————————— 


% of Total 





Five Year Plan Plan Expr. 
First Five Year Plan 7.86 
Second Five Year Plan 5.83 
Third Five Year Plan 6.87 
Plan Holiday 4.60 
Fourth Five Year Plan 4.90 
Fifth Five Year Plan 3.27 
Sixth Five Year Plan 2.70 
Seventh Five Year Plan 3.70 


TABLE 2 


Education in the Five Year Plans 


Intra-Sectoral Allocation (Percent) 





Five Year Plan Elem Adult Secy Univ. Tech. Total 
Edn. Edn. 
First Five Year Plan 56 3 13 9 13 100 
Second Five Year Plan 35 2 19 18 18 100 
Third Five Year Plan 34 — 18 15 21 100 
Plan Holiday 24 — 16 24 25 100 
Fourth Five Year Plan 30 1 18 25 13 100 
Fifth Five Year Plan 35 2 17 22 12 100 
Sixth Five Year Plan 30 4 25 18 11 100 
Seventh Five Year Plan* 29 6 16 12 11 100 
TABLE 3 





Budget Provision for Education in India by Levels of Education 


(Rs. in crores) 


1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 





Plan 

Elementary 36.4 
Secondary 13.5 
Special Edn. 11.4 
Higher 19.8 
Other Edn. (Gen.) 2.6 
Technical Edn. 16.2 
Total 100.0 
Non-Plan 

Elementary 47.9 
Secondary 33.1 
Special Edn. 0.9 
ПЕЕ 13.6 
Other Edn. (Сеп.) 1.2 
Technical Edn. . 3.4 
Total 100.0 
Total 

Elementary 46.8 
Secondary 31.1 
Special Edn. 1.9 
Higher 14.2 
Other Edn. (Gen.) 1.3 
Technical Edn. 4.7 
Total - 100.0 


India 1991 


40.9 37.7 37.4 39.0 
18.8 20.4 23.8 24.1 
9.5 8.5 8.8 8.7 
16.8 14.5 12.3 11.2 
2.4 3.9 6.3 5.3 
12.0 15.0 11.6 11.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
48.4 55.9 45.4 44.9 
32.0 38.0 33.1 32.4 
0.8 0.9 0.7 0.7 
13.7 16.0 15.3 15.6 
"ool 1.6 1.9 3.1 
3.4 3.4 3.6 3.3 
100.0 - 100.0 100.0 100.0 
47.4 45.9 44.1 43.9 
30.3 30.6 31.5 30.9 
1.9 1.9 2.0 2.1 
14.1 13.7 14.8 14.8 
1.8 1.7 2.6 3.5 
4.5 5.0 5.0 4.8. 
100.0 100.0 10.0 100.0 





In the plans, the share of educa- 
tion declined consistently until the 
sixth five year plan (Table 1). Dur- 
ing the seventh five year plan, how- 
ever, a slight reversal in the declining 
trend can be seen. The share of the 
education sector in the total plan 
expenditure increased from 2.7% 
in the sixth plan to 3.7% in the 
seventh plan. This reversal, which 
is in fact a significant increase from 
Rs. 6,383 crores (original outlay) 
to Rs. 8,000 crores (actual antici- 
pated expenditure) can be attributed 
to the emphasis laid on education 
in the National Policy. However, 
in real terms (after adjusting for 
increase in prices) the increase is 
not that significant. 


The Constitutional Directive of 
providing universal elementary edu- 
cation to all has been frequently 
postponed. From the originally set 
date of 1960, it has now been shift- 
ed to 1995. But it is doubtful 
whether this goal can be achieved 
even by the turn of the century. 
Despite repeatedly resolving in its 
favour, after the first five year plan, 
elementary education never received 
more than one-third of total plan 
resources meant for education. The 
ptiority given to it in the seventh 
five year plan is lower than that 
accorded to it in the fifth five year 
plan (Table 2). Between 1985-86 
and 1989-90, the share of elemen- 
tary education in the total (plan 
plus non-plan) expenditure declin- 
ed from 46.8% to 43.9% as against 
the share of higher education, which 
increased from 14.2% to 14.8% 
(Table 3). Incidentally, secondary 
education also did not benefit. Had 
the priority given in the first five 
year plan to elementary education 
been continued in the later plans, 
the problem of universalization of 
elementary education would not 
have been as difficult as it now 


appears to be. 


After the education sector was 
brought into the concurrent list, the 
share of education in the central 
budget declined from 2.3% (1976-77) 
to 1.5% (1985-86). During the post- 
1986 period, it (slightly different 
but comparable figure) increased 
from 1.3% (1986-87) to 1.8% (1989: 
90). However, in the total educa-^ 
tional finances, the centre's share 


ES 


increased from 7.1% (1985-86) to 
11.6% (1989-90). The share of the 
centre is more important in the case 
of plan expenditure than in the case 
of non-plan expenditure. Its share 
in the former was as high as 50% in 
1987-88, but it declined to 40° i 
the following year and to 37% by 
the end of 1990. 


The relative contribution of non- 
governmental resources, comprising 
students’ fees, voluntary donations, 
endowments, etcetera declined 
steeply during the post-independence 
period. This is true with respect to 
fees and other private donations 
and endowments. This is also true 
with respect to the total education 
sector, and higher education in 
particular, 


ЕК per pupil declined in real 
terms at every level of education, 
including higher education. The 
share of fees in the costs of educa- 
tion also declined quite significantly. 
Fees per pupil in higher professional 
education are less than in general 
higher education. In relative terms, 
professional education is more high- 
ly subsidized than even secon- 
dary education. In higher education, 
the fee forms about 20% of the 
total costs (net fee: 17%). Also, the 
fee burden is unevenly distributed: 
in relative terms, students in Arts 
and Science courses pay higher fees; 
students in Business Management 
pay much less. The net fee is nega- 
tive in Medicine. 


Even though family expenditure 
on education declined in absolute 
terms, itis nevertheless substantial 
in relation to government expendi- 
ture on education in India, as also in 
relation to government expenditure - 
in other countries (Tilak, 1991). We 
do not have any evidence on these 
aspects relating to the post-1986 
period. Though the Policy noted the 
need to mobilize additional resour- 
ces from the community and other 
non-governmental sources, and 
though the Acharya Ramamurthy 
Committee mentioned in detail seve- 
rab such strategies, it should be- 
noted that the potential of these- 
sources to contribute to expenditure 
on education cannot be very- вірпі-: 
ficant, and hence they -cannot be 
reliablé-sources Of; financing educa- 
tion. 


To sum up, there seems to be 
little disagreement over issues rela- 
ting to public financing of education 
in India, that were raised in the 
1986 Policy or by the Acharya 
Ramamurthy Committee. It is a 
different matter that some crucial 
issues, such as privatization of edu- 
cation, were not raised at all. The 
Ramamurthy Committee dwelled 
at length on various alternative 
methods of financing education. 
There may not be much disagree- 
ment on the need and the rationale 
of these suggestions, but debate is 
certainly needed on the methodolo- 
gies of implementing some of them, 
such as increase in fees (including 
discriminatory pricing), introduc- 
tion of effective student loans, gra- 
duate taxes and so on. The crucial 
question is how to implement them, 
taking care that equity and effici- 
ency do not suffer (see Tilak and 
Varghese, 1991 for details) This 
will require both political] will and 
administrative skills. 
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FIRST there was Jawaharlal Nebru. 
Soon after Independence, he said АШ 
India Radio must become a corpora- 
tion, ‘something like the BBC’. And 
then there was Indira Gandhi. She 
said, naturally during the Emer- 
gency: ‘Credibility? What is credibi- 
lity? - AIR and Doordarshan are 
government media and will remain 
government media.’ And then there 
was L К Advani. After the Emer- 
gency, the Janata government 
certainly swept away some of the 
cobwebs. Which is why we now have 
reasonably lively election broad- 
casts. He also set up the BG 
Verghese commitiee to recommend 
how to free the media from govern- 
ment meddling at every step and 
how to give them autonomy. They 


claim that they did not have time to - 


implement their promise, while 
others say they plain reneged on it. 


India 199] 


As Doordarshan approaches doomsday 


AMITA MALIK 


And then there was Rajiv Gandhi. 
When asked at the Press Club in 
Washington during his early 21st 
century Prince Charming days, about 
autonomy for the Indian media, he 
humiliated the’ people of India by 
saying in front of the international 
press that they (the people of India) 

‘were not yet ready for autonomy. 
However, being basically a 218 
century man, during his last days 
he saw the ominous satellites com- 
ing. And he said in unequivocal 
terms that if Doordarshan were to 
survive, it must move with the times 
bécause Indià was going to be swam- 
ped by foreign telecasts. If not 
actually an election promise, his 
political heirs treated it as his last 
will and testament and made that 
now famous promise of a time-limit 
for allowing some sort of privatiza-, 
tion of the media to make them legs 


nm 


of а monopoly and more competi- 
tive, although they still do not admit 
that AIR and DDare under any sort 
of threat from the foreign satellite 
invasion. 


On second thoughts, Indira Gandhi 
seems to have been the most honest 
of the lot. Because although political 
parties in India keep on making all 
sorts of promises during electioneer- 
ing and before they come to power, 
олсе they taste blood and go on the 
idiot box and make waves on All 
India Radio, they use the media to 
project first, themselves, then their 
party and lastly their government 
with the same shamelessness as the 
previous government they criticized 
so severely for doing exactly {һе 
same thing. 


Hs itis not only election 
promises. Every government has set 
up а grand committee or a commis- 
sion and then almost totally ignored 
its finding. First there was the 
Chanda Committee, then the Ver- 
ghese Committee (although they 
called it à working group and they 
worked hardest of all), then the P C 
Joshi Committee and now, last and 
definitely the least, the Varadan 
Committee. And all these interspers- 
ed with other little groups and com- 
mittees which have, between them, 
covered about everything under the 
sun concerning autonomy, freedom, 
the lot. But to date nothing, but 
absolutely nothing, has been done to 
give AIR and DD even a semblance of 
what one minister fancifully called 
‘functional autonomy’. And this fact 
is all the more depressing because, 
judging by what has happened and 
what has been discussed widely dur- 
ing 1991, we should by now rightly 
have been on the threshold of the 
Great Media Revolution. And well 
before the 21st century. 


For the three most significant 
developments during the year, with- 
out doubt, are the increasing variety 
of alternatives presented to the 
Indian viewer by foreign satellite 
channels and local cable invasions; 
the government stirring itself in a 
Sort of a way to make TV a little 
more competitive by appearing, re- 
peat, appearing to allow the private 
sector to compete (all in the Varad- 
dan Committee recommendations, 
of which more later) so as to give 


the viewer a wider choice as well as 
offer some competition to the so- 
called cultural invasion of India by 
satelite. And, last but not the 
least, the decision to telecast the 
proceedings of Parliament, in how- 
'ever sanitized and sterilized a form. 


Os three, I shall tackle the 
third first because, in my view, it is 
the only real achievement of the 
year. It has been a comparatively 
fast decision, considering how even 
the Western democracies, notably 
Britain, dithered over telecast of 
Parliament for something like 12 
years and then succumbed to public 
preasure. The British Parliament 
and other enlightened democracies 
have almost as many provisos as 
ours, but whereas Japanese viewers 
have seen their elected representa- 
tives come to blows, we are unlikely 
to see anything of the sort and are 
fobbed off with only Question Hour. 
And we cannot blame Doordarshan 
because the censorship (they call it 
editing, of course) of our Lok Sabha 
and Rajya Sabha proceedings is 
done by the Parliament secretariat 
itself and Doordarshan can comfor- 
tably sit back and just look after 
the technicalities. 


But here, initially, as we started 
with the Lok Sabha we had slightly 
more sophisticated and alert MPs 
and ministers who did not need 
much editing because they not only 
dressed for the cameras but also 
spoke for the cameras. But once 
the Rajya Sabha Question Hour 
came into the picture, it became 
much more like the re on 
Parliament we get in е press: 
noisy, everyone speaking at the same 
time, hardly one or two members 
who remembered there was a mike, 
let alone knew how to useit. The 
shouting and screaming were in- 
credible. Are these the senior legis- 
lators who are often the final arbi- 
ters of our destiny, the wise elders 
whose every word should be studded 
with dignity and sobriety? The ex- 
posure has been not only eye-open- 
ing but horrifying. The voters will 
now know what they are up against. 
Asfor the legislators, if they are 
watching themselves in action, one 
can only hope it will have a sobering 
effect. 


And so we come to satellite TV. 
The rate at which it is spreading 


must have goaded on the govern- 
ment to recognize reality and for 
Minister Ajit Panja to say they 
were not going to try to stop the 
invasion (what is known as making 
a virtue of necessity). But the 
Secretary of the Ministry went one 
better and said government was not 
bothered by all this, because satel- 
lite TV was 'confined to the city 
elite, and the real India lives in the 
villages'. Well, bad the good gentle- 
man bothered to drive through 
some rural areas of Madhya 
Pradesh, as this columnist did on 
the way to a game sanctuary, he 
would have noticed quite a few dish 
antennae which, on enquiry, turned 
out to be very much foreign-orien- 
tated and not for the dubious dis- 
tinction of picking up Doordarshan. 
Intrepid reporters, including one of 
DD’s own correspondents, covering 
the first days er the Uttarkashi 
earthquake were equally startled to 
find dish antennae in remote Hima- 
layan villages picking up foreign 
channels. 


Ass all this before the Hindi 
invasion has really started. Indian 
investors, NRIs, our neighbouring 
countries which man dd big 
ideas, not to speak of the BBC, are 
soon going to flood the country 
with programmes in Hindi and 
other Indian languages. And that is 
when DD will realize that it is too 
late to bolt the stable door, because 
the horse has already fled. And 
what is more, long before the new 
Russian Revolution and the decay 
of communism in Eastern Europe, I 


found most of the Hast European - 
countries with community dishes on ` 


their blocks of flats hooked on to 
Western satellite Tv. They were 
watching everything from The For- 
sythe Saga to strip-tease on a choice 
of channels. Their own little politi- 
cal revolutions had a good deal to 
do with getting democratic ideas 
through satellite Tv. And who 
knows what can happen in this 
country? Already the Rajya Sabha 
proceedings would have given voters 
a fair assessment of the calibre of 
our legislators. Their exposure to 
how democracy (including the 
media) operates in other countries 
will open their eyes even further. 


I wonder how many people 
remember that when the telecast of 
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Pakeeza caused a stampede across 
the border in Pakistan, its politi- 
Cians made a huge hue and cry 
about India’s ‘cultural invasion’ of 
their pure skies. Does the Indian 
government’s reaction to foreign 
satellites being beamed to India not 
indicate that they are falling into 
exactly the same trap? Well, they 
cannot do anything about it either, 


' except see the writing onthe wall 


and try to offer some healthy com- 
petition. And they can do that only 
if they throw open the Indian 
screens (and satellites) to talent other 
than Doordarshan’s bureaucrats. 
Not to forget the well-known and 
widespread corruption which dogs 

_their choice ‘of » serials and 
even the moonlighting in which they 
blatantly indulge. 


А. that is precisely what the. 


Varadan Committee was supposed 
to do, suggest suitable alternatives 
to DD's monopoly and woo Indian 
viewers back to home base. Unfor- 
tunately, the right headline for the 
Varadan Report would be: ‘Eating 


" Your Cake and Having It’. Because 


what it gives away with one hand, 
it takes away with the other. Those 
lofty sentiments voiced at the begin- 
ning, and I shall quote some of them, 


` lose all meaning when typical gov- 


ernment provisos come in and make 
it quite clear that, one way or ano- 
ther, government will still be'calling 
the shots.-Ironically enough, the full 
name of the committee is: “Inter-De- 
partmental Committee on Introdu- 
cing Competition if the Electronic 
Media’. 
adyioffenti Fhe-two media very often 


invthe:'day hookrup (sic) the entire 
nation to a feast of classioal? music; 


` gn-illuminating talk, "an" erigagin 


В 
play or the: seth (of thé Head ‘of 
thê Nation.’ Strange,: but "the off- 
cial& who constituted the committee: 
must -be very -avid listeners and 
viewers io have: discovered | such 
gems, because rofessional media 
watchers ‘like. this writer seem to 
have missed’ Шеп. entirely. - And 
mercifully we do not have to» watch 
the speech of the -head of the 
nation every day. -> 
_ As the ‘foreign TV stations by 
{ it concedes: ‘While the 
| ance of {hese programmes...as 
Foy Ө” Presently telecast may be 


i 


‘It starts off, alas, ‘with а. 
rosy.pioture of what the media alre- ` 


questioned, this development has 
disturbing implications...’ They also 

concede that with their vast resour- 
ces these foregin organizations are 
‘able to telecast some visually very 


‘impactful programmes such as live 


coverage of sports events and on- 
the-spot and imaginative coverage 
of a highly topical event such ав the 
Gulf War or the attempted coup in 
USSR’. So what they question is 
‘the highly glamorous entertainment 
programmes...somewhat irrelevant 
to the ethos of an Indian viewer’. 

Presumably the Bombay glossies 
such as Chitrahar and the pure kitsch 
dished out by DD’s central pro- 
duction unit are not capable of 


fighting all this. They also concede’ 


that ‘a single official channel for 
news 
Yet, they anticipate that, ‘In the 
Indian context, broadcasting rights 
in the hands of unscrupulous ele- 
ments could lead to very undesir- 
able effects on the society.’ 


They also question the ability of 
advertisers to sustain ‘all these new 
channels’. In fact, they even antici- 
pate that ‘these channels may fall 
into the hands of unscrupulous and 
anti-national elements’. One might 


well ask: Such as? And also, why. 


would government, which will hold, 
the reins, not be able to detect un- 
desirable elements or assume that 
there are no desirable, national- 
minded people in the private sector? 
And in'India itself? — : 


©. 


Р PME | 
$, having condemned, all foreign - 


channels out of hand and attributing 
their attractions only to vast resour-: 
ces which might contaminate Indian 
culture. гп has in ied Tot thou- 


sands РДА ар equally, 


1 hides of those 
quon óf {һе тайап privat sector 


which might conceivably offer better 
competition, to. „foreign telecasters 
than dear old' Doordarshan, the 


- Varadan Committee goes. single- 


mindedly about the, business of, 
hedging in everything and everyone, 
mostly with self-destroying condi- 
пош which make а mockery of 
reedom of expression, creativity 
(which is even more important) and 
truly competitive telecasting and 
broadcasting. 


For instance, why should the eli- 
gibility criteria include the condi- 


is...singularly inadequate’. ‘ 


tion that ‘the applicant company 
must be a "Public Limited Com- 
pany” whose shares are listed in the 
stock market’? Yet when it comes to 
universities and cooperative trusts 
etcetera, which J am told wero the 
contribution of BG  Verghese to 
the final document, there seems to 
be no proviso about their resources 
or their qualitative qualifications, so 
that we shall end up with more sub- 
standard stuff like most of the UGC 
telecasts. The same applies to shares 
on developmental programmes. 


Wi. application of the AIR and 
DD codes is not too harmful because 
they are by and large sound, why 
lay down a limit of 10% in terms of 
time of imported programmes? Also, 
while it is all very well setting up 
an autonomous body to assess the 
quality of programmes as well as to 
consider complaints, judging from 
past experience, if these bodies are 
to be hand-picked by government 
and include the . usual socialites, 
politicians and others sympathetic 
to the government of the day, as 
witness the people in the Children’s 8 
Film Society, including its fast- 
changing chairpersons, it will niake 
a mockery of fairness and good 
judgement. 


In fact, shorn of - its Serre 
and taking into consideration the 
confusing overlapping of Prasar 
Bharati and the news measures, it 
loaks as if the recommendations of 


- the Varadan Committee are no more 


than old wine in new bottles. It is 
extremely unlikely that even ifall 
these recommendations are put into 
effect at lightning speed, they will 
really offer any .sort of real-compe- 
tition to either the quantitative or 
qualitative onslaughts of foreign 
media. To dismiss their programmes 
as an invasion of our cultural values 
would be as short-sighted as dis- 
missing all those local applicants as 
anti-national if they do not toe the 
dreary government line. 


In'any case, it looks as if Door- 
darshan is speeding towards its u]ti- 
mate fate:"That of remaining the 
poor relation of international tele- 
casting when it could be a full- 
fledged proud relation, given the 
talent and even the resources avail- 
able and also the’ standards of excel- 
lence which are certainly not EE 
in this country. 
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_ елсе” and natural 
© ШЕ management 


MADHAV GADGIL 


HUMANS are, above all, tool-using 
animals. Chimpanzees, our nearest 
relatives, may occasionally break a 
twig and stick it into а termite 
mound to stir up some food; but 
they do not deliberately fashion 
tools for future use. The artefacts 
that humans fabricate have enabled 
them to inhabit a wider range of 
environments and put to use a 
vastly greater variety of natural 
Tesources than any other animal 
species. This has been possible, 
because, unlike other animals, hum- 
ans are not restricted to ‘here and 
now'. We conceive of nature near 
and far, in the distant past and in 
times to come. We make models of 
how this nature works, and use these 
models to fashion nature's working 
to our own liking. 


The body of human knowledge 
basically consists of these models, 
continually refined in the light of 
the increasingly rich experience of 
the working of nature as people 
have gone on moulding it to satisfy 
their growing appetites. Science, 
perhaps the crowning achievement 
of human endeavour, has grown out 
of this knowledge. But science is 
not simply systematized knowledge 
Its hallmark has been the insistence 


on confronting its models with the 
empirical world—with stubborn, irre- 
ducible facts. It is a very open, soci- 
al endeavour of elaborating models 
of the working of nature that are 
continually tested against the facts 
of nature. This process is not carried 
out in secret by a small group, but 
in view of all people, with every- 
body invited to join in, to figure 
out what is happening, to refute 
commonly-held beliefs if they can 
Tustle up sufficient evidence to the 
contrary. 


It is this special way of growing 
knowledge that has conferred on 
science its tremendous success 
in advancing human understanding 
of the working of nature. Know- 
ledge is power and people have put 
this understanding to tremendous 
use in handling nature. So science 
has served as the handmaiden of 
technology and technology has help- 
ed people gain increasing access to 
natural resources. Thus has devé- 
loped a strong chain of science- 
technique-appropriation. 


But science has another. rale as 
well, namely, of guiding practites 
that would lead to prudent use of réz, 
sources in fashioning a science-prac- *. 
tice-resource conservation chain. To 


Й 
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take a very simple example, know- 
ledge can help hunters devise bird 
traps using the sticky latex of ban- 
yan and peepal trees. But know- 
ledge may also suggest to them that 
the availability of the fruit of ban- 
yan and peepal trees is important 
in supporting bird populations and 
therefore protecting these trees 
could be very useful in sustaining 
bird papnipdonss in the long run. 


T connections in the former 
instance are easier to see and even 
a solitary hunter can put such know- 
ledge to immediate use. The con- 
nections in the latter instance are 
more difficult to see and translating 
them into practice by protecting 
banyan or peepal trees depends to а 
large extent on the cooperation of 
other members of the social group. 
It is therefore not at all surprising 
that the science-technique-appropri- 
ation chain is well develo while 
the science - practice - conservation 
chain is a much weaker one. 


Indeed, history shows that socie- 
ties have largely followed a different 
route, namely, science-technique- 
appropriation- overuse - substitution. 
Over the last 300 years of triumph 
of modern science and technology, 
societies have been continually using 
resources in a profligate manner, 
exhausting them, and then sub- 
stituting for them through techno- 
logical innovation. In fact, the 
modern technological revolution 
began with British metal-makers 
being forced to substitute mineral 
coal for wood charcoal in the manu- 
facture of iron, simply because wood 
had become too scarce. Initially, 
iron made by using mineral coal was 
of an inferior quality, but as tech- 
nology developed it surpassed the 
iron manufactured earlier with 
wood charcoal. Steam locomotive 
was invented when horse-drawn 
transport ran into trouble because 
there simply was not enough fodder 
for the horses. Again, the locomo- 
tive eventually became a far more 
efficient way of transporting people 
and goods. 


As the process of science-techni- 
que-appropriation-overuse- substitu- 
tion progresses, the techniques 
employed become ever more com- 
plex and accessible to a smaller and 
smaller number of people. While 
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horse carts can be fabricated with 
simple tools by village artisans, 
steam locomotives can be manu- 
factured only їп sophisticated 
modern factories involving an ela- 
borate division of labour. Hence, as 
resource substitutions continue and 
techniques become increasingly 
elaborate, a narrower and narrower 
elite necessarily comes to mono- 
polize the resource base at the cost 
of others. To take another simple 
example, as ground water is over- 
used and its level falls, more and 
more sophisticated techniques of 
digging borewells are called for to 
retain access to this resource. There- 
fore, only a smaller and smaller 
group of rich farmers can afford to 
dig such deep wells and the smaller 
farmers are totally deprived of any 
access to the ground water. i 


The narrow elite that comes to 
es in this process—the big land- 

rds, the borewell rig operators, 
the technocrats supposedly regulat- 
ing ground water usage, for instance 
—feels the need to explain away the 
suffering that has been inflicted on 
the large majority. There are un- 
doubtedly many ways in which this 
is accomplished. А misüse of the 
prestige of science is one of them. 
This involves declaring that the 
resources are being used 'scientifi- 
cally' and therefore far better than 
ever before. Now, any use of natural 
resources involves interventions in 
natural] processes. These could take 
the form of mining an ore, damming 
а river or harvesting trees. 


Sa interventions have several 
consequences, some desirable, others 
undesirable. ‘Scientific’ management 
of resources entails factually doter- 
mining the nature of these conse- 
quences and ensuring that, in the 
balance, desirable consequences out- 
weigh undesirable ones. A false 
claim to being scientific could then 
relate to: i) ignoring significant 
facts; 1) pretending to be in posses- 
sion of fas ts, while actually bein 
unsure of them; and Ё 
eliberately falsifying facts. Since 
stubborn, irreducible facts are the 
bedrock of science, any of these sins 
of omission or commission qualify 
for the epithet ‘pseudo-scientific’. 


Unfortunately, a great deal of 
what is claimed as ‘scientific’ mana- 


gement of natural resources in India 
today is on this criterion thoroughly 
and comprehensively pseudo-scienti- 
fic. Itis instead motivated by the 
desire to use the prestige of science 
to justify interventions dictated 
more by narrow vested interests and 
leas by any overall consideration of 
the social good. 


Poar the area that I am 
most familiar with is the forestry 
sector; hence most of the oxamples 
that I will cite come from that sec- 
tor. Т haye no doubt that other 
sectors, be they mining or water, 
fisheries or power would also pro- 
vide abundant appropriate exam- 
ples. Consider first the ignoring of 
significant fects. Our resource mana- 


‘gement authorities are highly sec- 


toral and uniformly ignore how 
their interventions would impinge 
on other sectors. Thus those in 
charge of river valley projects ignore 
the impacts on the forest cover of 
the catchment, and mining authori- 
ties make no provisions for refores- 
tation. 


But even within a given sector а 
whole range of significant linkages 
are lost sight of. Thus foresters go 
by a highly simplified model of the 
working of a forest. This model 
focuses on a few  timber-yiclding 
species and assumes that timber 
yields would be obtained on a maxi- 
mal sustainable basis so long as the 
trees are harvested at an appropriate 
size depending on the form of the 
growth curve. While going by this 
caricature of our diverse tropical 
forest life, they tend to overlook 
much of real significance. Thus they 
ignore erosion of soil and drying of 
streams consequent on the opening 
up of the forest canopy. They ignore 
the invasion by weeds. They ignore 
outbreaks of ts and diseases 
when single species stands are crea- 
ted. They ignore the multifarious 
subsistence demands of the tribal 
and rural ып on the forest 


-vegetation. 


Let me cite just one example of 
what ha when such a limited 
approach is pursued. In the 1960s, 
the rallying cry of foresters was that 
they should d abandon conservation 
forestry (which, incidentally, was a 
total misnomer for the ongoing 
practices) and take to aggressive 


forestry." Ву this was meant that 
foresters should begin the wholesale 
felling of natural forests and replace 
them by plantations of a few, fast- 
growing species like the eucalyptus. 
Project documents estimated that 
such plantations would yield bet- 
ween 141о 28 tonnes per hectare 
every year. This approach was 
pushed trough and natural forests 
—including the wonderfully species- 
rich tropical rain forests on the 
slopes of the Western Ghats—were 
cut down to raise eucalyptus. 


Now we know from studies in 
other parts of the world that the 
‘soil of tropical forests is rather poor 
in nutrients, with most nutrients 
being held in plant biomass. The 
erosion of this soil was also a 
serious limitation for the plantations 
being raised. Then there was a rapid 
invasion by new weeds, such as the 
cupatorium in the Western Ghats, 
that formed a rank growth suppres- 
sing young tree growth and fuelling 
major fires in the summcer. Finally 
when the eucalyptus did grow, it 
was virulently attacked by a fungus 
—the pink disease— which retarded 
its growth. Аз a result, the realized 
annual yields from eucalyptus plan- 
tations were just 1.5 to 3 in place 
ofthe 14 to 28 tonnes per hectare 
projected earlier. The loss of pro- 
ductivity and diversity by cutting 
down rain forests to plant eucalyp- 
tus far outweighed the measly re- 
turns of this hasty and thoroughly 
non-scientific experiment. 


Е orestry also involves pretending 
that many facts are known when 
they are simply not available at all. 
Thos the basis of a great deal of 
forest working is the harvesting of 
trees at a particular point in their 
growth. For this one needs infor- 
mation on the growth curves. Leav- 
ing aside teak and sal, the growth 
curves of hundreds of species in our 
forests are simply not known. Over 
the last century a number of so- 
called increment plots were set up 
throughout the country to measure 
tree growth and determine these 
curves. But no proper records were 
maintained and most of these plots 
have in fact been destroyed. Never- 
theless, forest working plans are 
prepared and prescriptions are made 
pretending as if all the relevant 
facts are indeed well known. 


* Finally, facts are often quite deli- 
berately distorted. For instance, 
over the last two decades, there has 
been a great deal of debate about 
the extent of forest cover and the 
level of forest standing stocks in 
India. Although these are para- 
meters crucial to forest manage- 
ment and decisions such as the 
capacity of forest-based industry 
that can be supported, no proper 
information has ever been available. 
The only form in which such infor- 


‚ mation can be obtained is in terms 


ofthe area of land under control 
of the forest department. This isa 
legal definition, with no refereuce 
to whether such land supports forest 
vegetation. That is why the Dhebar 
Commission on scheduled tribes 
remarked on the vast stretches of 
treeless forests in India. 


B. even this minimal informa- 
tion on land legally. controlled by 
the forest department has been un- 
reliable. So much so that the Na- 
tional Commission on Agriculture 
came up with two very different 
estimates, 69 million hectares ие 
75 million hectares some 25 

ago and reported that it coul "iot 
resolve the problem in spite of seri- 
ous efforts. All along, the forest 
authorities had claimed that most 
of these 69 or 75 million hectares 
had good tree cover. Then came 
the satellites and beginning with the 
early 1970s, photograph: became 
available that could be interpreted 
in terms of vegetation cover of land 
with a reasonable degree of confi- 
dence. 


More importantly, this informa- 
tion was accessible to an indepen- 
dent agency not involved in forest 
manangement, and hence with no 
vested interest in biasing tho infor- 
mation one way or another. The 
Space Department was keen on 
proving that satellites generated use- 
ful information, So they went ahead 
and showed that at most, 35 million 
hectares of India’s land surface had 
good canopy forest. This grossly 
contradicted the claims of forest 
managers and a long debate ensued. 
But the debate was not an open one, 
contradicting the spirit of acientific 
enquiry, and soon turned into in- 
ternal wrangling between the forest 
and space bureaucracies. 


Finally “a so-called reconciliation 
was effected, with the space people 
being forced to concede that their 
estimates were too low. Worse still, 
the forest managers created an 
agency of their own, the Forest Sur- 
vey of India, that established ‘a 
monopoly on the interpretation of 
satellite imagery in terms of forest 
cover. The space people, with no 
involvement in the actual manage- 
ment of forests, are obviously far 
more likely to provide a truer pic- 
ture. They have now been prevented 
from making public their findings. 
The maps: and жщ that the 
Forest Survey is producing today are 
extremely poor in information сол- 
tent and are widely suspected of 
distorting the facts. My own field 
experience suggests that this is very 
likely to be the case. 


Some years ago I was asked by 
the Karnataka government to look 
at the bamboo resources of the state 
аз а result of an agitation by basket 
weavers contending that their liveli- 
hood was threatened by the over- 
exploitation by peper mills. A 
careful look at the bamboo stock 
estimates prepared by the forest de- 
рат artment revealed them to have 

п overestimated by a factor of as 
much as tenfold. Privately, my 
friends in the department co nceded 
that there is pressure on them to 
overestimate the resource base to 
justify setting up new industrial 
units. Since industry makes large 
profits, they are not concerned if the 
resources are overestimated and are 
in consequence far more rapidly 
exhausted than the original projec- 
tions suggest. 


Г udo-scientific management 
of India’s natural resources is thus 
beset with the neglect of many 
significant facts, false claims about 
them or their deliberate distortion. 
Now, a genuinely scientific enter- 
prise would eliminate such contra- 
dictions rapidly through an open 
process of assessment of facts and 
working hypotheses. But the mana- 
gement of India's natural resources 
is а closed, highly centralized 
bureaucratic enterprise which leaves 
no scope for a corrective response. 
The documents involved are official 
documents, with the colonial Official 
Secrets Асї coming in handy to 


stifle all scrutiny. 
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To turn to а поп-Їогезїгу sector 
example: Ї was once a member of a 
committee entrusted with evaluating 
the environmental impact of a 
planned hydro-electric project on 
the river Bedthi. I was shocked to 
discover that the committee was 
expected to complete its task on the 
basis of a field visit lasting just 
seven hours. None of the other 
committee members had ever been 
` to Bedthi valley. But I had been 
doing ecological fieldwork in that 
area for some years. So even before 
the field visit I knew from a perusal 
of the detailed project report that it 
had deliberately underestimated the 
extent of submersion of cultivated 
land. 


I pointed this out and suggested 
that the whole issue be examined 
much more carefully and with the 
involvement of the local people. 
The power corporation Officials were 
vehemently opposed to this. But I 
now had in my hands the detailed 
project report that no other member 
of the public would have had access 
to. So I insisted on pursuing an 
exercise in environmental and social 
cost-benefit analysis of the project 
on my own, in collaboration with 
the teachers and students of a local 
undergraduate college and with the 
support of the loca] farmers’ co- 
operative society. The exercise 
showed that the cost-benefit ratios 
presented in the project were incor- 
rect, and were in fact far less 
favourable than claimed. We also 
succeeded in holding a public dis- 
cussion on the whole project, ulti- 
mately leading to amuch more 
balanced decision by the Karnataka 
state government. 


Sus exercises must become the 
rule rather than rare exceptions if 
we are to manage the country's 
natural resources on a truly scienti- 
fic basis. Our current river valley 
project reports or forest working 
plans are ‘scientific’ in form, with all 
sorts of formulae and numbers. But 
they are thoroughly unscientific in 
content since many of the formulae 
are invalid and much of the data 
either cooked up or deliberately 
distorted. The only way this can 
change isif these are exposed to 
skeptical enquiry by outsiders in 
the true spirit of scientific activity. 
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But such skeptical enquiry cannot 
take place so long as it 1s suppressed 
by the official machinery with its 
own vested interests. We have seen 
this happen again and again, most 
recently with the Narmada project. 


The first step should therefore be 
to scrap the Official Secrets Act and 
bring in its place a Freedom of In- 
formation Act. Apart from this, we 
should set up an alternative insti- 
tutional structure to deal with in- 
formation on natural resources. 
This should not be another bureau- 
cratic agency like the National In- 
formation Centre. Such a centre 
should rather support an open, 
decentralized data bank located in 
institutions with public involvement. 


ү \ е have throughout the country 


a network of undergraduate colleges 
in almost every one of our 450 dis- 
tricts. We should choose one college 
per district to become the ‘district 
natural resource data bank’. In this 
data bank should be deposited all 
the pertinent statistics collected by 
government agencies, other sources 
of information such аз satellite 
images and relevant scientific publi- 
cations. Educational institutions 
and voluntary agencies as well as 
government agencies should be en- 
couraged to contribute to and use 
this data bank. All proposals for the 
utilization of the natural resources 
of the district should then be openly 
scrutinized on the basis of this data, 
with local educational and volun- 
tary agencies being specifically en- 
couraged to participate in exercises 
of environmental impact assessment. 
My own experience with involving 
an undergraduate college in assess- 
ing the Bedthi project shows that 
such a mechanism would be both 
far more effective and far less ex- 
pensive in getting the job done. 


Indeed, I believe that promoting 
natural resource management sci- 
ence as a people’s activity in place of 
a centralized, bureaucratic, pseudo- 
scientific enterprise has a great deal 
to recommend for itself. It would 
not only help the country manage 


' its natural resource base ina far. 


more efficient and sustainable fash- 
ion, but would also serve to foster 
Science on a much broader basis 
as an enterprise of positive social 
value. ' 
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М : South Asia's Largest Technology Market j 
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@ The Contederation of Engineering Industry (CEI) the apex- 
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10th Indian Engineering Trade Fair. An International Meeting 
Ground for the brightest and the, best i in the world of 
Engineering and Technology. 
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Engineering Trade Fair is in its 16th year, it's tried and 

- proven and In 1993 will be bigger and better than ever. 10th 
{ETF promises to be the all encompassing Industry event 
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А ` to Inspect and purchase new equipment. 


€ Partner Country : Ғебега! Republic of Germany 
- 10th IETF is poised to be one of the largest German 
z Engineenng & Industral Exposition in Indla. 
@ Partner State: Madhya Pradesh 
To ‘highlight. and project capabilities and strengths of 


Madhya Pradesh, It has been chosen as the Partner State at ' 
10th IETF: 


AVAIL OF THIS OPPORTUNITY — BOOK SPACE NOW. 






















For further Information, Contact: 
Rajiv Sinha 


Trade Fair Department. 


‘ : | : 2 І | . 
CE. CONFEDERATION OF 
ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


23, 26, Institutional Area 

Lodi Road, New Delhi-110 003 (INDIA) 
Tel, : 615115, 4624620, 815147 

Telex : 031-66655, 65401 АЈЕ IN 

Fax : 694298, 4626149 


The Business fair € Make a note @ You must be there. 
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CRITICS TURN ADMIRERS 


Press comments on HTV’s Eyewitness video cassette’ 
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India's comprehensive monthly video-cassette magazine brought to you by 
The Hindostan Times Groerp, publisher of India's largest. selling singie-edition 
English daily — THE HINDUSTAN TIMES. 
Eyewitness presents analysis, features, treads, views om topics of today and 
tomorrow affecting you aad the matics. 
Now, witness Eyewitaess 110 miantes of Action, Bickerings, Close-eacounters, 



















A world of A to Z spectacular. 


Prodaced by 
EYEWITNESS 
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. 1 : Phoacs . (091) (11) 3319656, 3318201, Ema 227, 345 
THE HINDUSTAN TIMES LTD. India's Comprehensive Monthly Video-cassette Magazine Fax (091) (11) 3319021 
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Culture i iS the 
expression ` 


of a nation’s heritage. 


In our arts and crafts, our beliefs and 
traditions, our customs and gestures llos a 
wealth of expression. The cumulative result of 
generations of thought and feeling. Our 
nation Is rich in the harmony of cultures It has 
fostered and brought to maturity. It is 
something to be proud of. At Него!!Па, over 
500 people from various states work together 
for a common purpoee. ` 


HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED ~ 
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' ATTENTION-STEEL ` 
MILLS & FOUNDRIES . 


‚ Producers & Leading Exporters of Low 
E Phos. Manganese Ore : 
: Ofer for sale from ready stock 
“MANGANESE ORE ` 
` *FERROSILICON — 
*FERROMANGANESE 
` *SIEICOMANGANESE 
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The Sandur Manganese 
‚& Iron Ores Limited 


' (Regd. Office: ‘Lohadri Bhavan’; 
YESHWANTNAGAR-583 124) ar 
" 56, Palace Road, Bangalore-560 052 · 


. Phone : SANDUR:346 ^ Telex: 


Bangalore 267622, 267623, ^ Hospet 0818-215 
263207, 267624, 263209.. ^ Bangalore 0845-2427 
Bombay 4925085, 4945847 Bombay -011-76878 ` 
Calcutta 223052 - Calcutta ^ 021-7875 


' | Madras 458949 ' New Delhi 031-62904 


New Delhi 3712121, 
3712255, 3715611 
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° Cuisine for-tbe connoisseur now on — UIR RIT AIRINDIA 


“Соте; let те spoil you.” 





"There's something new in the air. 


To make your heart race, your pulse pound and your will power wilt 
Yes, it’s my all new menu! 


` Where the wine list reads like a-vineyard of the world.- 


Vigorous Riesling from the Saar. 

Fresh, fruity Mosel wines and Rhine vintages. 
Burgundy and Rosé. 

All from the wine cellars of Frankhof Kellerai. 


: Where cheeses come from the famed house of Androuet. 


Valencay, Reblochon, Camembert and Fourme d'Ambert.  . 
Where main courses’are a blend: of Continental and Oriental magic. 


‚ Malossol Caviar, páté de foie gras, fish mousse, smoked salmon s 


and asparagus canapés. `. 


` Light meals specially created in consultation with Steigenberger, - 


internationally renowned restaurateurs Ee a 
And traditional Indian cuisine. 


- Methi puree, mutton kallaunji, shahi tukra, murgh biryani Hyderabadi, 


¿*saunte pakodi : 
Where every single item on the dessert trolley is a pièce de о 
` Just a piece of advice when you come aboard. s : 
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For contemporary realities i in Tea 





Magazine that brings you the latest in tea-worldwide. News and 
views about-tea and things related to It. — . 


· Ifteainterests you, you will find Tea Time irresistible. 
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CONTEMPORARY TARGETT PRIVATE LIMITED 


РО BOXNO 14 CALCUTTA - 700001. 


IBICT «n 











А | The i m mme, И 
single „бее 
Source service x 
advantage б" 


Regd. Office: Neville House, Cummbhoy Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay - 400 038 
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7 GAIL — The future in the pipeline. 


IF THEY ARE LOOKING FOR HIDDEN POTENTIAL, 
THEY MUST BELONG TO GAIL! 





That's how GAIL completed the mega protect 
called the HBJ pipeline — through endless search 
ond ceaseless efforts. To contribute signthcantly to 
the energy needs of India 


GAIL is presently exploring possibilities to make 
more LPG avartable to the rural sector and to 
reduce flaring of this valuable fuel. Equally 
signihcant are GAll's efforts to hnd a subshtuto -. - -, oe 

for auto fuel with Compressed Natural Gas. DE 

GAIL s busy on several fronts, looking for ways E 
ond meons of ophmising use of natural gas ond 

contributing fo the nation's exchequer, through à $ 
increased import substitution and foreign x 

exchonge savings 

Many projects are literally in the pipeline! | pip BEGE: 





GAS AUTHORITY OF INDIALTD. 
„`, - (A Government of India Undertaking ) 
- 16, ВҺЖо Cama Place, New Delhi-110066. 
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‚ Stop! Your search for a perfect typewriter ends here! 


PRIMA rom pry 
Р; ыыр 





ULKA Gg.Pn.9.83 





With best compliments = 
of 
. Indian Petrochemicals Corporation Limited 


(A Government of India Undertaking) —— 


Dist. Vadodara-391. 346, Gujarat es 
India ` 
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Our people are our greatest fa; 
asset. That's why we care about -~ 





MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LIMITED 
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Refined Groundnut Oil = 
now receives the AGMARK seal 
| of purity ane А ano | 
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ibid. 


.14, N Block Market, - 

Greater Kailash, — xs 
~ New Delhi-110 048. . Р і 

Tel: 6452184, 6452185, , 6469306 Main Shop : ` 6452183 

"Fabrics : 6445293 N-7 Shop 6452761 | c 
RETAIL: AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS . 
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TE MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST BOX. 338 NEW DELHI- 


Founder Fator RAJ & ROMESH TRATAR 





Journal which seoks to reflect through free discmesion, every specialist too has velced his views. 
Me of Indian thought and aspiration. Hach menth,a single boen possible to saswer 
»blem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. Ње 


unions expressed Бате ` ranged from janata to congress, from arrive at чё 
rrodays-to communist to independent. And the nom-polities! facing the problems of ecomemics, of politics; ‘of cuit 
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ИШЕ WAVES. 


a symposium on the 
challenges posed by 


satellite broadcasting 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
Posed by Senfl Sethi, journalist, 


PLODDING ON 
Seranti Ninan, media critic, Delhi 


BREAKING THE MOULD 
Javed Gaya, lawyer and commentator, 
Bombay 


WHO'S AFRAID OF SATELLITE? 
David Housego, correspondent of the 
"Financial Times', UK, based 
In Delhi 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 
Semimarist, associated with policy 
making for the broedcasting media 


TELEVISION COMES OF AGE 
Tara Shaba, President and Chief 
Executive, Tara Sinha McCann-Erickson, 


AN INDEPENDENT CHANNEL 
Shobhara 


п, 


Bkartia, Chalrperso 
HTY and Eyewitness, Delhi 


A CASE FOR CABLE : 
Vinod Dua, Director (Operations), 
Times TV, Delhi 


INTERVIEW ' | 

with Mike Khanna, Chief Executive, 
Hindustan Thompson Associates, 
Bombay 


DOCUMENT 

Extracts from the Report 
on Introducing, Competition 
in the Electronic Media 


FURTHER READING 
A select and relevant bibliography 


COVER ғ А 
Deal by Madhu Chowdhary 
of Chowdhury Associates 


EVER since their establishment, All India Radio 
and Doordarshan have survived and thrived by one 
virtue alone: of being government-owned mono- 
polies. There is nowhere in the free world, let alone 
‚ countries with functioning democracies, where the 
state has come to control radio and television in as 
absolutist a fashion. 


But something incredibly dramatic happened to 
the Indian electronic media in the last two years: 
the world around it changed. The advent of satellite 
and cable television completely bypassed all notions 
of singular control of the waves. For Indian Tv audi- 
ences 1991 will be remembered as the year of the 
electronic invasion. For Indian government it will 
be known as the year of being hit by the bolt from 
the blue. 


Historians of Indian broadcasting have frequently 
dwelt upon the strange dichotomy between the 
growth of a privately-owned, flourishing print media, 
eager to guard its freedoms, and an electronic media 
possessed, and eventually emasculated, by politicians. 
The fault, they argue, lay in the seed. Whereas the 
earliest regional Janguage newspapers in the 19th 
century were started by social reformers and politi- 
cal nationalists like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Gopal 
Gokhale, Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Gandhi, the 
first radio clubs run by the Indian Broadcasting 
Company in the 1920s were operated by government 
licence. At the opening of the Bombay radio station 
in 1927, Lord Irwin the Viceroy spoke exactly 
the kind of twaddle that his Indian inheritors took 
to parroting down the ages. Of the advent of the 


Making Waves 


The problem 


new media he said: ‘Both for entertainment and for 
education its possibilities are great, and as yet we 
perhaps scarcely realize how great they are.’ 


He knew exactly why radio’s possibilities were 
great (between 1935 and 1939 the government took 
over the radio stations, ratifying its control consti- 
tutionally) and World War II came in handy to prove 
his point. AIR and later, Doordarshan, started out 
as instruments of government propaganda and that 
is what they have remained. Dr B V Keskar, one 
of the early and perhaps longest-serving Information 
and Broadcasting ministers, was more blunt than 
Lord Irwin when, speaking as government's expan- 
sionist proconaul for radio. he said: “There has been 
interference, and there shall be more and more inter- 
ference.’ 


No government of free India in 45 years, Cong- 
ress or Janata, has shown the political will to go 
through with complete reform: that is, eliminating 
the politician's power to control radio and Tv. All 
those efforts—and all those weary sages like Chanda, 
Verghese, Joshi and Varadan with their dusty re- 
ports—in retrospect appear feeble, fickle or repeat- 
edly browbeaten by politicians. Even the Prasar 
Bharati Bill for creating an autonomous corporation 
was watered down to reject concepts of trusteeship 
and constitutional safeguards: insist that the broad- 
casting wing of Information and Broadcasting 
not be dismantled; demand that both the I&B 
secretary and finance secretary stay as ex-officio 
members on the corporation’s board; and that par- 
liamentary committees remain the final arbiters in 
settling contentious issues. 


Still, two years after the bill became an act of Par- 


liament it remains unimplemented. Last November's 
Varadan committee report which advised leasing out 
radio and ту channels and setting up regional chan- 
. nels is still knocking around the pmo in the hope 
that the cabinet committee on political affairs (CCPA) 
` will some day peruse it. And last February’s inter- 
departmental committee suggesting the immediate 
establishment of a cable authority continues to rot 
in some Shastri Bhawan steel. 'Government by com- 


mittee,’ wrote Ashish Ray, ITN and Channel 4's . | 


. South Asia correspondent in The Economic Times 
' recently, ‘betrays a lack of conviction and expertise 
on the part of the politicians.’ In the debate over the 
future of the electronic media, government commit- 

tees have always carried a suggestion of black come- 
dy. But now they carry a hint of gallows humour. 


For even if any of these longwinded recommend- 
ations materialize as a ‘reality nothing much will 


_ change, neither the medievalist thinking of the I & В © 


ministry пої government's intentions. In reality, the 
system of political contro] of Am and рр has so 
atrophied operation of the networks that they are 
unable to fulfil their primary function, which is pur- 
veying news and information swiftly, succinctly and 
dispasnonately. M- E : 

It is ironic that the two Indian Prime Ministers, 
Indira Gandhi and Rajiv’ Gandhi, who openly dis- 
` favoured delinking the electronic media from politi- 
cal control had coverage of their assassinations so. 
appallingly botched up by AIR and DD. It is also 
no coincidence that just as K A Varadan submitted 
his recommendations late last year, the I&B minis- 


try finally succumbed to years of pressure by AIR 
and DD staff members and took the legal step of 
transforming them en masse into full-fledged govérn- 

“ment servants. It created something called the 
Indian Broadcasting (Programme) Service. If that 
doesn't sound too different from the Viceroy's Indian 
Broadcasting Company, it isn't. It may be a few 
ticks different in charter but the underlying spirit is 
the same—of subjugation. 1 


Elsewhere, there might have beeh cries of shame 
at several thousand media professionals becoming 
civil servants overnight. But'here there were protests 
and sit-ins outside Broadcasting House .by AIR and 
DD staff clamouring for yet more government bene- 
fits and promotions. As Ashish Ray remarked in 
the same article: “You can possess all the autonomy 
‚уоп desire bat still produce awful programmes,’ : 
Thousands of ‘government servants, masquerading 
as.media professionals, can only increase the awful- 
ness of the hash. > ` 


But the arrival of satellite and cable Ty has done 
two things: it has superseded the debate on auto- 
nomy in a fundamental sense. It has also put DD's 
abilities in stark relief. The satellite invasion trans- 

: cends the idea of any tangible or terrestrial control. 
Politicians control the I&B ministry which, in turn, 

- controls AIR ahd DD, but who controls the skies? The 
inability of politicians to answer that basic question 
has made them flounder like fish out of water. For | 
instance, the oddest statement of the year came from 
J&B Minister Ajit Kumar Panja (who is, after all, 
just another Lord Irwin with a barrister's degree) 
saying that he was ‘пої in favour’ of preventing satel- 
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lite telecasts by foreign networks. Not in favour? 
How on earth can he prevent satellite telecasts, when 
concerned departments of the government (such as 
the wireless authority in the Department of Telecom- 
munications) have gone on record saying that there 
is no way such telecasts can be jammed or controlled. 


What started as а highly-publicized trickle with 
CNN’s live news coverage of ine Gulf War early last 
year became a wave with the advent of Hutchvision's 
STAR-BBC Asian telecasts out of Hong Kong. By the 
end of 1991 ADMAR, a Bombay-based market research 
agency estimated that between 200 to 250 households 
were being hooked on cable every day. Scarcely a 
week has passed since without reports of some for- 
eign satellite network planning an assault on Door- 
darshan's captive audience of 250 million. 


Canal France International or the$ 25 million 
nei-funded Asia Television Network (believed to be 
encouraged by an Indian political party) or even the 
Pakistanis, with their superior TV plays and serials— 
all were already in the act or hopeful of getting into 
it. In addition, Avtar Lit, the Phagwara-born, 
London-based originator of the hugely successful 
Sunrise Radio (Britain's licenced station for its South 
Asian immigrant population) arrived last October to 
open his commercial advertising office in India and 
went so far as to suggest a satellite exchange between 
his station and Ar. 


Of course, nothing came of it; for it is in the 
nature of status quoist monopolies that thcy are 
slotbful, contemptuous of creative ambition and 
resistant to the winds of change. It came as no sur- 
prise that throughout the early period of the electro- 
nic invasion the I&B ministry displayed its custo- 
mary complacency. Officially, its stand was that 
cable TV remained ап infant compared to the DD 
giant. In numerical terms the stand was valid: STAR 
and local cable channels added up to a viewership 
of around 42 million compared to DD's 250 million, 
that is, roughly one-ninth of the total. In software 
terms, that i$ programme content and quality, the 
latent assumption was that it would hard for 
foreign satellite channels to compete with DD's staple 
entertainment of 9 p.m. serials, Indian movies and 
film songs. Of DD's abysmal standards in news and 
current affairs programmes there was neither much 
mention nor concern. Yet this was the key area in 
which STAR gradually hoped to wean audiences away 
together with a mix of music, sport and the local 
cable networks' ability to supply non-stop movies. 
Late last year the I&B ministry finally began to 
show some unease; like Rip Van Winkle, it rose from 
its big sleep to negotiate with Hutchvision’s STAR to 
lease its transponders to the Indian government for 
beaming DD telecasts overseas. However, according 
to newspaper tts, the deal fell through financial- 
ly. Half-hearted though the effort was, it was 
patently the wrong way to counter the invasion. In 
the end, the Indian achievement (said Ajit Panja 
proudly) was to set up a small receiver in the Mal- 
dives for retelecasting DD programmes, ostensibly for 
attracting Indian viewers in the US and Gulf states. 


Making Waves 


The Indian electronic media seemed beseiged by 
bad luck. For the first time in its history the I&B 
Ministry was unable to ratify the appointments of 
the heads of DD and AIR (both had acting director 
generals). DD lost the rights for live telecasting of 
the World Cup in Australia and New Zealand to 
STAR and committed the additional folly of showing 
15 minutes of one-day cricket matches as opposed 
to 30 minutes on STAR. And although it did succeed 
in showing parliamentary proceedings on TV, the 
credit for that went to the Parliament Secretariat, 
notto DD. Instead, DD became bogged down ina 
mire of its own vacillations. It got rapped bya 
parliamentary committee for underutilization of 
advertising time (2.5% rather than 5%) and came up 
with a proposal to double its Rs. 300 crore adverti- 
sing revenue by newer packages for smaller adver- 
tisers. And the I&B ministry got rapped by the 
industries ministries and electronic manufacturers 
for not opening up the communications field amidst 
the general industrial loosening: companies in the 
business estimated that mini satellite dishes could 
be produced for as little as Rs. 18,000 if the industry 
were permitted mass production. Instead, TV manu- 
facturers found themselves throttled by over-satura- 
tion and loss of new ventures in the field of satellite 
dishes, cordless phones, fax machines etcetera. 


Something was seriously wrong. Nothing demons- 
trated it better than the debate—all over again, with 
renewed absurdity— over a private channel for DD. 
It had been suggested long ago by the Verghese 
working group; then last year's Varadan committee 
chewed much of the same cud in accordance with 
the Congress Party manifesto which commits itself 
to rights for public corporations to function in com- 
petition to Prasar Bharati. Well, will therc be a 
private second channel or not? Who would run it, 
where and how? Most important who would cough 
up the Rs. 2,800 crores cstimated in costs for sctting 
up such a channel? 


At one point matters became so hysterical—prin- 
cipally due to the confusions of Ajit Kumar Panja 
and his ministry—that a war between the principal 
print media barons, all with stakes in the burgcon- 
ing TV software industry, was threatened. As expec- 
ted, nothing came of it. The differences of opinion 
were $o cnormous (one group arguing that new 
radio and TV channels should be franchised to public 
institutions such as universities, another saying 
private industry was better, and Varadan carefully 
hedging his bets) that it all turned out to be an ex- 
tension of the same old syndrome: inaction through 
committee, that is, a failure to decide for fear of the 
monopoly crumbling. 


In this the posturings of the controllers of the 
electronic media—in this case the J&B ministry— 
were no different from those dissolute 18th century 
nawabs of Benga! and Oudh facing the British on- 
slaught, or, indeed, the French monarch who, told 
of the approaching revolution, muttered: Apres mois 
le deluge. 
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SEVANTI NINAN 


TAKE a government department, 
bind it with rales from head to too, 
give it resources that fall far short 
of its needs, and then saddle it with 
expectations and command it to per- 
form. Will it soar, or will it genu- 
flect? EB а. 


| Doordarshan was born unlucky. 
It was a small experiment engender- 
ed by UNESCO that grew willy nilly 


into a network. Its creed was sup- . 


posed to be service to a nation dog- 
ged with problems, a heavy burden 
surely for a néw entertainment me- 
dium to carry. But the guiding prin- 
ciple of those who ran it was ad 
hocism. Each milestone in the life of 
` Doordarshan was a reaction to some 


- éextraneous development. And since ^ 


nobody at any stage in-its early 
evolution actually planned for its 
growth and development, it never 
occ to anybody that this me- 
dium of the future would have re- 
uirements very different indeed 
m a government department. Or 
from radio of which it remained an 
extension for the first 20 years of its 
existence. If Jawaharlal Nebru had 
а vague notion, he did nothing much 


- about it because television was not 


a priority in his scheme of things. 


His daughter came along as Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting minister 


and set up a committee in 1984. 


which suggested that. TV should 
have a 20-year plan of development. 
The suggestion was ignored. Subse- 
' quent committees have made а 
variety of other suggestions all of 
which have fallen by the wayside. 


So today when we shriek about 
doomsday overtaking Doordarshan 
because there is а new STAR on the 
horizon, what do we expect this be- 
nighted behemoth to do? Shed its 
cadres, codes and committees over- 
night and turn competitive? Or shut 
shop and retire? Is the Government 
of India planning to retire because 


it is large, unproductive and a drain . 


on the exchequer? Still bound hand 


t 


and foot after much talk about 
autonomy, DD can only do what it 
has always done: plod on. 


- Over the years one can pick out 
the major things that went wrong in 
the eyolution of state television. One 
was ad hocism, and  unplanned 
growth; another was being shackled 
to government which led to an ex- 
odus of talent, and an accumulation 
of mediocrity; and the third was its 
gradual and complete politicization. 
Today .it is massive, unproductive, 
and largely mediocre in output. And 
giving it statute-book autonomy 
will not change those basic liabili- 
ties. 


One will attempt io chart the 
points at which things went - wrong. 
It started as ane iment in social 
communication dar which small 
teleclubs were organized and pro- 
vided with community sets, The ini- 
tial software was produced by a 
smal] team with a strong theatre 
background. Initially Tv was tenta- 
tive, but relevant and responsive. 
This was in 1959. Educational Tv 
came in 1961 with school broad- 
casts in the morning and community 
broadcasts in the.evening. Then, 
with Mrs Gandhi's tenure as I&B 
minister, came agriculture, personi- 
fied in Krishi Darshan. . . 


But суеп as the new medium was 
acquiring a public service character, 
the growth of television sets was in 
the private sector. Household TY 
sets grew in number faster than 
community ones provided by the go- 
vernment. So that in its first decade 
itself the dilemma of whetlier Tv 
should entertain or edify emerged. 
With barely an hour and a half of 
transmission time to play around 
with, the dilemma was never satis- 
factorily resolved. ` 

Meanwhile other compulsions sur- 
faced: Pakistan had television, and 
those who managed to acquire TV 
sets both in'the Kashmir valley and 
in Punjab were happily watching the 
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transmission from across the border. 
In reaction to that, after being con- 
fined to the city of Delhi for 14 
years, TV suddenly expanded to 
Bombay, Srinagar and Amritsar. 
Perhaps the first of many ad hoc 
developments. Ironically, when the 
government panics today over Pak 
тү beginning transmission over ASIA- 
SAT, it is merely history repeating 
itself. And 20 years later it is as 
unprepared to meet the challenge. 


E. as the Gol was frantically 
despatching radio professionals to 
start up ТҮ stations all over the 
place came both the Emergency and 
SITE, the satellite experiment on ins- 
tructional television. Both were land- 
marks of different kinds: with the 
first the political breed woke up to 
the ‘propaganda possibilities of the 
medium; with the second, television 
discovered its own potential as an 
educational tool in a country with 
a poorly developed rural school net- 
work. But SITE, alas, was for just a 
year, and successor programmes 
which followed in later years have 
never been given the same order of 
committed resources in terms of 
money and suitable manpower by 
the government. 


Meanwhile, of course, with the 
ad hoc expansion of TV to several 
parts of the country, politicians had 
already woken up to the employ- 
ment possibilities it offered for their 
kith and kin. In the early 1970s 
came pressures to accommodate 
all and sundry in this body; in the 
latter 1970s and early 1980s came 
the pressure for exposure on this 
wonderful new medium from politi- 
cians of the ruling party. Rajiv 
Gandhi and his men would, of 
course, later refine this into an art. 


Ifone were to ask when in these 
30 years Doordarshan actually ac- 
quired the status of a media orga- 
nization, the short answer is never. 
Somewhere along the way it evolved 
as an adjunct of radio, with the 
same constraints, and it seems not 
to have occurred to the right people 
to question why radio and TY pro- 
fessionals should have to spend their 
careers being graded as under secre- 
taries or deputy secretaries; why 
these bodies should have all the 
cumbersome TA-DA and purchase 
rules of government departments, 


Making Waves 


when the tasks they were perform- 
ing were &o different. 


Inthe early 1980s when Vasant 
Sathe fought off opposition in his 
party and government to establish 
colour TV, and commercialization 
of the network followed thereafter, 
DD gradually found itself facing an 
identity crisis. Suddenly there were 
expectations of it which had never 
been there before. People were ex- 
pecting it to deliver like a full-fled- 
ged commercial television network 
when it simply wasn't one. Suddenly 
people were tuning in and wanting 
slicker and better fare, when they 
never even tuned in before. Suddenly 
people everywhere, including the 
rural areas, were buying more and 
more ТУ sets. The first rush to buy 
newly manufactured colour TVs 
came with the Asiad. It rose with 
the advent of serialized soaps and 
more and more film-based program- 
mes. 


N ow there was demand for soft- 
ware, demand for extended trans- 
mission time and then still more 
demand for software. Апа what did 
DD have to meet these challenges 
with? А motley bunch of squabbling 
cadres, dozens of budgetary regula- 
tions within which to function, and 
more and more heavyweight bureau- 
crats looking over its shoulder. As 
TY companies blossomed outside to 
meet the demand for sponsored pro- 
grammes, the worthwhile talent that 
was there quickly exited: the dead- 
wood that had come in over the 
years dug in and stayed. The list of 
those who left is quite impressive: 
М S Sathyu, Sai Paranjpe, Shama 
Zaidi, Sashi Kumar, and among the 
newer talents, Reeta and Som 
Bakshi who recently made Pukaar. 
The list of those who stayed, emi- 
nently forgettable. 


So far DD had managed to evolve 
very little of the work culture of a 
professional TY set-up. Producers 
were seldom allowed to specialize, 
aud whenever they rose up the lad- 
der they became babus. А hybrid 
cadre, which surely no TV organiza- 
tion in the world has, called the 
Central Information Service, moved 
in and out of TV, manning news 
production jobs when they were 
there, and doing something quite 
different when they were somewhere 
else. Equipment was often used 


long after it became obsolete; to 
this day master tapes are used in 
news production many times beyond 
their stipulated life. The current act- 
ing director general of DD has said 
several times that there are at least 
200 cameras in his organization that 
need replacing. There is no such 
thing as a low cost approach to tele- 
vision. The medium costs money. 
Low investment television can only 
add up to lousy television. 


Wi the advent of Rajiv, tele- 
vision overtook radio as a priority. 
This dashing young 2lst century 
prime minister was made for Tv: he 
looked good on it and wassavvy 
enough to recognize its potential as 
а political tool. 


If Mrs Gandhi had developed 
television’s development potential 
and dismissed the notion that а go- 
vernment medium needed to aspire 
to credibility, her son developed its 
political potential. Only, being new 
to the job of deploying the medium, 
his aides went in for overkill. When 
Rajiv, with Sonia in tow, set out to 
discover India in 1985-86, Tv fol- 
lowed him faithfully, recording every 
chat with a clutch of miserably poor 
villagers, every expert jump over a 
large puddle, every time that he 
chucked a child under the chin. 
Since Rajiv had a lot of discovering 
to do in those days, we got a lot of 
these video documents on our TV 
sets. Later, the architect of these 
candid camera PM shows, Mani 
Shankar Aiyar, would admit that 
they overdid it. 


However, since TV was now a pri- 
ority, it got attention. Rajiv's tenure 
saw innovations such as a live bud- 
get programme, it saw the arrival 
of a new director general who 
thought he would professionalize the 
place. Despite the dated equipment, 
the complete lack of functioning 
autonomy, the deadwood in the 
staff, and the stranglehold of the 
ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting which had not been ques- 
tioned until this point. 


The new men at the helm, with 
the active intervention of the Prime 
Minister's office, being slightly more 
sophisticated creatures familiar with 
television abroad, also thought the 
new medium needed a soucon of 


credibility to make its messages 
more digestible. So they mastermin- 
ded a current affairs face-lift which 
the press quickly dubbed Operation 
Credibility. One documentary on 
the incipient Gorkhaland movement 
in Darjeeling recorded West Bengal 
Chief Minister Jyoti Basu saying 
tartly, “Why should I tell lies, I am 
not a Congressman.’ This might not 
sound like a terribly daring thing 
to carry for any other ТҮ network in 
the world, but for Indian Tv it was 
unheard of before. It was a Great 
Leap Forward. 


М... was to follow. The thought 
of televising Operation Bluestar live 
in 1984 would have been totally 
unthinkable. But in 1988, when 
Operation Black Thunder was un- 
dertaken, again at the Golden Tem- 
ple in Amritsar, DD was there, its 
team led by an independent journa- 
list from the print media, and view- 
ers saw much of the action. But 
this phase did not last long. The 
opposition was now getting a look 
in on Tv: УР Singh, who had left 
the government and gone his own 
way, wona thumping victory ina 
by-election in Allahabad and got 
live coverage in 1988 because DD 
had decided to begin its experiment 
in live election telecasts with this 
by-election. It was, in retrospect, 
an unfortunate decision, and one 
that was to lead Rajiv and his cabi- 
net to review the wisdom of permit- 
ting Operation Credibility. 


` Eventually, very soon, Rajiv’s 
Doon School groupies notwithstan- 
ding, the old political cabal pre- 
vailed upon the Prime Minister to 
cease fancy experimentation with & 
owerful medium which had a vast, 
argely illiterate viewership. Out 
went the director general, out went 
fancy notions of credibility, Rajiv 
told the world that the Indian peo- 
ple were not ready for television 
autonomy, and in came K K Tewary. 


But before this came the state 
elections in Tamil Nadu, and in the 
. Countdown to it, Rajiv Gandhi was 
shown on television day іп and day 
out, campaigning for his party. 
Judging by the Tv cameras, the 
crowds turned out in huge numbers 
to hear him. But when polling day 
came the Congress, which had deci- 
ded to go it alone in these elections, 


not entering into an alliance with 
the AIADMK, was routed, Doordar- 
shan's services not withstanding. 


There was a lesson to be learned, 
but an increasingly d ate Rajiv 
Gandhi was іп по mood for lessons. 
Doordarshan's hapless staff who 
were having to adjust to the govern- 
ment's frequent changes of mind 
on how ТҮ should be wielded, now 
had to contend with Tewary who 
declared early in his tenure that 
credibility was for the cocktail cir- 
cuit. The elections were six months 
away and he had a job to do. Those 
six months saw a terrific propaganda 
barrage, for the first time after the 
Emergency. Thus the  Gandhis, 
mother and son, dealt a body blow 
to the emergence of a more profes- 
sional, more credible Doordarshan. 


In 1989 the misuse of television 
became an election issue. So had it 
in 1977, following which the Janata 
government had attempted to con- 
fer autonomy on Doordarshan, but 
had been too fainthearted to see this 
through. ‘Perhaps I was wrong,’ an 
older and wiser L K Advani would 
say in early 1990. In 1990 the attem- 
pt was revived by another non-Con- 
gress government. But side by side 
the new information ministry was 
turning out to be as squeamish as 
the old one: secessionist movements 
in the Soviet Union were censored 
on Indian ТУ lest it give the extre- 
mists in Punjab and Kashmir ideas, 
much in the same way thatK K 
Tewary had censored the events at 
Tiananmen Square in China in June 
1989. е 


I. retrospect, the efforts to pass 
the Prasar Bharati Bill in Parliament 
in 1990 established clearly that there 
is a pact across party lines that TV 
must subserve political motives. It 
is not called that of course: it is 
called ‘national objectives’. The de- 
bate in the Lok Sabha on the bill 
saw MPs of all shades strenuously 
arguing for accountability. A much 
diluted Act finally entered the sta- 
tute book, one which provided for 
a committee of members of Parlia- 
ment to oversee the new autono- 
mous network. And there it has 
Tested. - 


Meanwhile, the Congress returned 
to power in 1991 with the new pro- 


mise of privatization, and of provi- 
ding competition to Doordarshan. 
But in a sense, the fact that we can 
consider privatization today is Door- 
darshan’s major achievement. Over 
the last decade it ‘catalyzed in the 
Private sector the emergence of a 
variety of television talents, produc- 
tion companies that bave the where- 
witha] if not the monetary resour- 
ces to generate considerable amounts 
of quality software. This would not 
have happened had Doordarshan 
not opened its doors to sponsored 
programmes. The options before 
the government now, following the 
recommendations of yet another 
government committee, are to lease 
out regional channels to TV consor- 
tiums or public bodies so as to pro- 
vide Prasar Bharati (if and when it 
comes) with some competition. Tt 
is an option over which it has 
already dithered for a couple of 
months. 


Аш where should Doordarshan 
go from here? Since in the years to 
come there will be entertainment on 
tap on the other satellite channels 
as well as on future Indian channels, 
should it consider reverting to its 
public service role, something it 
never really grew into properly? 
Should it continue to broadcast or 
should it look towards narrowcas- 
ting as the way to beat the satellite 
crowd? After 30 years of Doordar- 
shan much of the country still has 
Hindi programmes thrust down its 
throat, and gets national news which 
more often than not is plain Delhi 
news. Several states now have a 
transmission in the regional langu- 
age but when it comes to program- 
mes on agriculture, or community 
news, regional is simply not local 
enough. The world over the res- 
ponse to the challenge of satellite 
broadcasting has been to go more 


local. 


Perhaps it is time, even if it is 
30 years too late, for Doordarshan 
and those who run it to coopt a few 
individuals with the vision to plan 
its future development. And unkind 
as it may sound, to shed the ba е 
of mediocrity it has carried all these 
years by offloading many of those 
in there now, and starting afresh. 
How that can be done is for those 
who want it to survive, to work out. 
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Breaking the mould 


WE need a new ideology for broad- 


casting. The minister, having pro- 
mised broadcasting and telecasting 
rights to private corporations, is 
ina fix as to how to implement 
such a radical policy departure 
without disturbing both the existing 
wer structure and ideology of 
roadcasting. And it is here that 
the real challenge lies: questioning 
the current ideological matrix of 
broadcasting philosophy. 


Too often, we are obsessed by 
legislation, by laws which restrict 
freedom of expression. It is not 
realized how entirely absurd is the 
basis for government control over 
broadcasting: in essence, the Wire- 
less and Telegraph Act of 1884, 
which, in the 1930s when radio 
came into vogue was the only appli- 
cable piece of legislation, continues 
to restrict private initiatives in 
broadcasting: However, legislation 
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is only the tip of the iceberg; it 
must in an ultimate sense be rein- 
forced by widespread social atti- 
tudes. It is at this stage that the 
liberal argument for reform ceases 
to convince. The argument being 
that remove the legislation and 
everything will be all right. We need 
to do more than that, we need to 
transform peoples’ attitudes to 
broadcasting and the entre infor- 
mation sector. In other words, we 
need to address the problem of 
ideology. 


In a sense the Prasar Bharati Act 
represents a compromise between 
those distrustful of the government’s 
intentions and those sceptical of the 
private sector’s interest in delivering 
quality programmes. It is a deferral 
of aroot and branch rethinking of 
what broadcasting should be about. 
An autonomous corporation is envi- 
saged modelled on the BBC para- 


digm. There аге a number of 
deficiencies in this Act, but I will 
return to these later. The point is 
that the Prasar Bharati Act is com- 
forting insofar as it does not even 
pretend to challenge the status quo. 
It is very much of a piece with our 
centralist, nation-building culture 
with an emphasis on developmental 
objectives. Yet these ostensibly 
admirable qualities are married 
with institutional autonomy, with 
places for the great and the good 
on the board of trustees and the 
promise of professionalism. 


С the passing of the 
Prasar Bharati highlights the fact 
that the moral high ground in the 
debate for broadcasting is too easily 
conceded to the statist mindset. The 
contrast is constantly made with the 
Hindi film culture as being the 
apotheosis of the private sector's 
contribution to mass entertainment. 
One holds no brief for this pheno- 
menon of mass culture save to say 
that people in large numbers watch 
these films, which is more than can 
be said for Doordarshan. Ultima- 
tely, as Bal Mundkar of Ulka Ad- 
vertising pointed out іп a very per- 
ceptive address for Namedia: "There 
is now almost universal acceptance 
of the fact that education does not 
have to be boring; and if it is boring, 
it will probably educate nobody. 
Thus, whether you wish to inform, 
educate or entertain, you have to give 
the viewer а good enough reason to 
do so. Viewer involvement and the 
medium's credibility have now emer- 
ged as goals that override the earlier 
superficial concerns with entertain- 
ment versus education versus infor- 
mation.’ This quotation has the 
merit of putting in perspective the 
sterile debate over the role of tele- 
vision. It indubitably suggests that 
the media must attain credibility in 
its software policies before all else. 


The BBC certainly had this credi- 
bility, right from the time of Lord 
Reith onwards. It is for this reason 
that the Verghese recommendations 
had been widely seen as a homage 
to this paradigm. The centre-piece 
of the Verghese recommendations— 
the National Broadcasting Trust— 
is a thinly disguised desi version of 
the BBC’s board of governors. But 
the Verghese recommendations were 


singular in their suggestion that the 
media be opened up to bodies such 
as non-governmental organizations 
and universities. In other words, it 
was looking beyond the state, look- 
ing to decentralize the media and, 
most important, provide access to 
the media to people and groups who 
otherwise would be excluded. The 
suggestion is that the cause of 
decentralization would be betrayed 
by restricting access to broadcasting 
just to the political plane: it must 
also provide access to different com- 
munities, minorities and non-govern- 
ment institutions which would serve 
to strengthen India’s pluralistic 
society. 


The predecessor to Verghese, the 
Chanda Committee, came out with 
some interesting suggestions in res- 
pect of state governments, arguing 
that they should enjoy telecasting 
rights in respect of the second 
channel. Today, there is perhaps 
little controversy that state govern- 
ments should enjoy powers in equal 
measure to central government m 
respect of broadcasting, but the real 
concern is that rights to broadcast- 
ing should not just approximate to 
exercise of political power. It is 
important to acknowledge the libe- 
rating power of broadcasting, the 
power to criticize and expose those 
who exercise political power and 
wield influence. 


I. must not be overlooked that the 
argument for decentralization of 
the broadcasting media has ramifi- 
cations for professionalization. The 
spur and incentive to quality must 
proceed from competition; and the 
prospect of one state monopoly 
competing against another can bhar- 
dly furnish any grounds for opti- 
mism. 


However, there are major weak- 
nesses in the Verghese committee's 
recommendations. First, the entire 
thinking is anchored in a 1930s time 
warp: it is wholly uncritical of the 
BBC paradigm, oblivious of whether 
such a paradigm can be sustained in 
India; or indeed whether this para- 
digm is in fact suited to our consti- 
tutional, political and social context. 
The entire confusion is based on 
one factor: what the BBC has іп 
abundance and what our system 
lacks sorely is credibility and the 


assumption is made that if we adopt 
the BBC model then credibility will 
follow ineluctably. This premise is 
unfounded. But perhaps it is neces- 
sary to examine the source of the 
enchantment, the BBC, to understand 
why it will not and cannot work in 
our environment and why the Prasar 
Bharati is doomed to disappoint. 


For many, the BBC represents im- 
partiality, indepth research, correct 
use of language with the appropriate 
disdain for the colloquial or com- 
mon, high culture, civilization. All 
fine things. But as a former director 
general, Sir Charles Curran, point- 
ed out, this system is not easily 
exportable. There were special 
circumstances which attended the 
creation of the BBC monopoly. The 
BBC i8 a benevolent monopoly; that 
makes it close to unique since mono- 
polies as a rule are not. 


T.. founders of the BBC were sen- 
sible of the dangers posed by a 
monopoly and for this reason the 
organızation was established by 
Royal Charter, an archaic vestige of 
the Royal Prerogative which effec- 
tively precluded any debate in 
Parliament on its performance. The 
only time when questions could be 
raised in Parliament would be when 
the Charter came up for renewal. 
The other safeguard was the fact 
that the governors of the BBC were 
Crown appointees. Underlining its 
independence and aloofness from 
day to day political pressure which 
is possible under peculiar English 
Constitutional arrangements, 15 its 
financial independence. From the 
beginning, the Crawford Committee 
which established the BBC insisted 
tbat the licence fee should be the 
sole source of revenue. The esta- 
blishment of a licence fee provides 
the key to its financial independence 
from government, as its yield is in- 
dependent of government’s scrutiny 
taking on the character of a per- 
manently hypothecated tax. 


But beyond these intricate legal 
and constitutional arrangements, it 
would be unrealistic to not recognize 
that the UK and India are vastly 
different societies with different poli- 
tical and social norms. It is difficult 
to imagine how the autonomous 
institution envisaged in the Prasar 
Bharati Act can be insulated against 
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the corruption and degeneration of 
institutions that have taken place in 
India since independence. 


_ The answer does not lie in vesting 
the state with ownership rights even 
through a statutory and albeit auto- 
nomous body. It lies in recognizing 
the diversity and plurality of society 
and widening access to the media to 
different groups. In practical terms, 
this will mean ucing govern- 
ment to a purely regulatory function, 
distributing licences to interested 
parties providing they comply with 
government regulations as to their 
broadcasting patterns and the break- 
up of their programmes. This will 
guarantee the freedom of the media. 


Ags in this regard, the issue of 
finance is key. Something which the 
Verghese committee in the manner 
typical of most government consti- 
tuted bodies almost wholly ignored. 
Even the BBC's licence fee had be- 
come controversial, and the Thatcher 
government had appointed the Pea- 
cock committee to look into the 
financing of the BBC in 1986 for the 
purpose of abolishing it and replac- 
ing it with advertising revenue. Pea- 
cock did not comply with his brief 
and his report was in the best tradi- 
tion of British iqq s But 
. asa document covering the finances 
of international broadcasting sys- 
tems, it is quite seminal and a 
treasury of information. It pointed 
outthefact that the BBC licencing 
system is quite unique, European 
public corporations largely relying 
on advertising for revenue. 


The chief value of the Peacock 
report was the manner in which it 
highlighted the alternative delivery 
systems for programmes—video, 
cable and satellite—which has com- 
pelled governments tbe world over 
to regulate these systems and which 
have had the consequential effect of 
opening new vistas for broadcasting 
finance, moving the debate away 
from the standard argument of 
licence fee versus advertising. In 
fact, with the development of the 
systems, it becomes very difficult to 
justify supporting а monopoly by 
reliance on a licence fee as people 
have a variety of choice in viewing. 
' The access to that choice in viewing 
requires to be buttressed by diffe- 
rent sources of finance, either by sub- 
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scription, advertising, sponsorship or 
government assistance; and this 
variety in finance support may prove 
a more effective guardian of freedom 
of the media than the most intri- 
cate and tightly drafted charter. 
Given the variety of delivery systems, 
this hope can easily be translated 
into reality. ` 


Wi Star TV, CNN and the video, 
our situation has changed drama- 
tically. The All India Radio mono- 
poly, for example, rested on Section 
4 ofthe Telegraph Act, 1884; the 
rationale for this monopoly, like 
BBC'8, was based on technical exi- 
gencies. These technical arguments 
have no relevance today. The range 
of, frequencies radio can operate on 
has increased dramatically and AIR 
cannot usefully exploit existing air- 
waves. The government is quite 
clueless as to how to exploit these 
new phenomena other than thinking 
of ways to jam them, which they 
can’t. If the government were genu- 
inely interested in developing a new 
marketplace of news and entertain- 
ment and permit a greater range 
and a variety of opinions and views 
of different sections and interest 
groups in society to sustain the 
principle of pluralism, it would 
welcome these developments. 


The principal confusion in this 
debate is over the precise role of 
government. It is no one’s case that 
the state should not exercise control 
over what is broadcast. But control 
is not synonymous with ownership. 
There is a vital distinction one can 
make between ownership and regu- 
lation. The government does not 
require to own the media in order 
to regulate it. 


The issue here is eminently one 
of ideology. A liberal society has 
to recognize that all elements of 
society are entitled to access to the 
media, and advertising on TV and 
radio is part of the price we have 
to pay for capitalism. Information, 
entertainment and ideas are part 
of the currency of modern societies, 
and as currency they have value. 
But good reason must be given for 
anyone to finance such a media. 
If sensible government policies 
attract money into this media, pro- 
fessionalization and decentralization 
must follow. 


WHEN The Financial Times announ- 
ced only a few years ago that type- 
writers would be scrapped and that 
journalists would be required to use 
computers, my first reaction wasa 
surge of panic. Would I ever master 
the machine? Would I be able to 
compose on it? Like most people 
who regularly use a computer, I 
quickly found it more friend than 
enemy. With a portable laptop, in 
particular, I discovered the extra- 
ordinary possibilities that a com- 
puter opened up of storing notes, 
texts and addresses and of being 
able to work on them wherever I 
was. 


But I was reminded of that first 
moment of panic when reading the 
Varadan report on the implications 
for India of the expansion of world- 
wide satellite and cable television. 
Here is a development that will 
transform broadcasting and commu- 
nications and which removes natio- 
nal frontiers by allowing images to 
be dropped into every home. But 
beneath the flat, bureaucratic prose 
of the report surges the panic of a 

aternalistic administration at вес- 
ing the future slip out of its control. 
Varadan writes, "This development 
has some disturbing implications. 
No country can afford to sit back 
passively and let some foreign ag- 
ency decide what kind of program- 
mes should be broadcast to the 
people of that country.’ 


1. Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Who's afraid of satellite ? 


DAVID HOUSEGO 


Apprehension towards change has 
been a curious characteristic of post- 
independence India. Technological 
innovation, which in East Asia has 
been siezed on as an opportunity, 
has in lndia been regarded as a 
threat. How else to interpret India’s 
reluctance to abandon the Ambas- 
sador—thus forgoing the develop- 
ment of a large-scale automobile 
industry which in most countries 
has been both a major employer of 
manpower as well a springboard for 
developing other technologies such 
as electronics and new materials? 


This discomfort with change, and 
with the unpredictable that goes 
with it, probably has its roots in 
Nehru’s faith in the concept of cen- 
trally planned economy to achieve 
the goals of national self-reliance 
and of orderly and equitable growth. 
In this vision of the world, foreign 
ideas and products far from being 
a source of strength, were increa- 
singly seen as undermining national 
self-sufficiency. Entrepreneurial tal- 
ent was lost because businessmen 
were treated with distrust, as moti- 
vated by profit and self-interest. 


The capitalist classes had ‘proved 
totally inadequate to face things as 
they are in this country’, Nehru 
wrote’ in 1949. ‘They ‘have no 
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vision, no grit, no capacity to do 
anything big. The only alternative 
is to try and put forward some big 
things ourselves and rope in not 
only these classes but the people as 
a whole. Otherwise we remain stag- 
nant and at the most ward off catas- 
trophe.' 


р УЕ a state-owned tele- 
vision, conceived by a benevolently 
paternalistic administration as а 
vehicle of public enlightenment and 
education, is almost a symbol of 
‘the big things’ that Nehru thought 
the public sector could do. But like 
many other public sector institu- 
tions, it has ended up a tottering 
idol—windy, a barrier to fresh 
talent and ideas rather than a source 
of them, abused by the governments 
that created it for their own pro- 
paganda purposes, and now too 
bureaucratic to find a cure to its 
own ills. Little wonder that the 
Varadan committee responds to 
satellite and cable with the knee- 
jerk defensive reactions that Indian 
administrations have long used to 
ward off unwelcome change. Should 
viewers be given more choice of 
channels? “There are counsels for 
caution against unrestrained proli- 
feration of channels,’ we are told. 
"Broadcasting in India has essenti- 
ally been informed by developmental 
and public interest objective.’ 


Can television be safely entrusted 
to the private sector? The Vara- 
dan committee have their doubts. 
‘Broadcasting rights in the hands of 
unscrupulous elements could lead 
to very undesirable effects on the 
society,’ they warn. Even more ma- 
gisterially, they add in the best tra- 
dition of Nehruvian paternalism: 
“Мапу eminent public men and 
sociologists have also cautioned 
against the deleterious effects on the 
Indian society of advertisements on 
the electronic media which are over- 
tly consumerist in their content.’ 


Who will finance it? The pressure 
from companies anxious to establish 
а new channel scarcely suggests that 
there will bea financial problem. 
But Varadan replies: ‘Establishment 
of additional channels would involve 
substantial investments and these 
can only come from the investible 
resources of the country. The ques- 
tion of according priority to the 
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further development of the broad- 
casting system would, therefore, 
have to be carefully considered in 
the context of the planned develop- 
ment of the country.’ 


In contrast to the sense of dis- 
comfort and apprehension that per- 
vades the report, the reality is that 
the satellite and cable revolution— 
like European integration notwith- 
standing the alarms sounded by the 
right wing of the Conservative party 
—is now unstoppable. Ajit Panja, 
the Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting, realizes this far more 
than his officials, and that the best 
way to influence the course of deve- 
lopments is to be seento welcome 
them. 


We cannot know in any detail 
how India's audio-visual landscape 
will look in five years time. But 
based on other countries’ experience 
and the fact that this isa global 
phenomenon from which escape is 
difficult, we can be pretty sure of at 
least certain elements. 


is will have at least one other 
national channel, privately owned, 
financed out of advertising, and of- 
ferıng a mixed programme of news, 
current affairs, entertainment and 
culture. Its hunger for films and do- 
cumentaries will provide a major 
boost to the national film industry. 
Besides the two main national chan- 
nels, several regional channels will 
spring up in response to India’s re- 
gional and linguistic diversity. CNN 
and Star (including the BBC World 
Service television) are almost cer- 
tainly the precursors to other for- 
eign channels that will be available 
to Indian viewers—including pro- 
grammes from China, Pakistan and 
the Islamic world. Video films will 
І ose none of their importance. 


This evolution is of a piece with 
India's shift towards a more market- 
oriented economy, in which there 
will be greater competition, the 
public sector will have a diminish- 
ing role, and in which foreign pro- 
ducts will increasingly provide the 
yardstick by which to judge the 
quality of what is made domestical- 
ly. More regional broadcasting will 
be in line with the growing pressures 
towards decentralization and giving 
the states more autonomy. 


Urban centres will be the first to 
benefit from the range of television 
programmes that become available. 
But this situation will not last for 
long. Аз any consumer goods manu- 
facturer will confirm, rural demand 
is the fastest growing segment of 
the Indian market. Village house- 
holds will soon find the means of 
sharing out the costs of purchasing 
a dish and cabling. Television in 
India will soon have the potential of 
reaching audiences of hundreds of 
millions. 


T. even sketch out this landscape 
is already to remove some of the 
bogeys. Hostile foreign governments 
wil be in no better position to in- 
fluence opinion in India than Door- 
darshan will be able to win hearts 
in Karachi or Lahore. It is unduly 
paranoic to think that they will be 
able to engage in systematic propa- 
ganda—or as S S Gill suggests,! to 
*use a private licensee as a front for 
beaming programmes inimical to 
our national interest’. The power of 
television will increasingly depend 
on its credibility. Viewers will simp- 
ly switch channels if what they see 
does not ring true. 


In this sense the spread of satellite 
and cable will make it harder for 
governments or private television 
operators to manipulate audiences. 
George Orwell turned out to be fun- 
damentally wrong in seeing televi- 
sion as a powerful instrument of 
control in the hand of dictatorships. 
It was the images of laden shelves 
in West German shops that helped 
bring down Communist regimes in 
East Europe by puncturing their go- 
vernment’s lies that communist 80- 
cieties had brought higher living 
standards than capitalist ones. Tele- 
vision is only a medium of control 
in isolated dictatorships. By defini- 
tion those now no longer exist—or 
cannot guarantee their isolation. 


Television will thus make it har- 
der for regimes like Burma’s to 
survive and harder for Malaysia and 
Singapore to maintain their curbs 
on freedom of speech. If cable and 
satellite had existed in the early 
1970s it would almost certainly 


2. S.S. Gul, Indian. Express, 9 Decem- 
1 * 
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have been impossible for Indira 
Gandhi to have imposed the Emer- 
gency. By the same token it would 
be very difficult for an unscrupulous 
operator—one of the bogeymen of 
the Varadan committee—to use 
their channel to mount a personal 
campaign. The Ambanis torpedoed 
The Observer’s readership when they 
used the paper to aue their 
quarrel with The Indian Express. 
They would have lost their audience 
even faster if they had tried the 
same campaign on a television 
where viewers can easily switch to 
another channel. 


Another misplaced fear is that 
satellite and cable, with their large 
infusion of foreign, and above all 
American, programmes will have a 
steamroller impact on Indian cul- 
ture and values. The French had a 
similar concern when in the early 
1980s they privatized one state 
channel and allowed the private 
sector to open others. The French 
took the excessively protectionist 
precaution of requiring at least 50% 
of the films shown on television to 
have been made in French. To their 
surprise, however, they found that 
the mushrooming of more channels 

rovided a major boost to the 
French film industry which is now 

roducing more documentaries and 
eatures than ever. 


А similar boomerang effect in 
support of traditional values occur- 
red in South Korea. There viewers 
have long had a choice between 
domestic Korean channels and the 
American forces network which 
broadcasts а large number of 
American films and serials. А sur- 
vey? found that amongst males the 
viewing of American programmes 
reinforced their faith 1n conserva- 
tive Korean values, such as the 
family system, and their belief in the 
uniqueness of Korean culture. By 
contrast, it made females, generally 
more progressive, more conscious of 
their rights. , 


But if some of the fears have been 
exaggerated, it is equally mislead- 
ing to raise expectations of the be- 
nefits that global television can 


3. John Geun Kang and Michael 
M n, ‘Cultural clash: impact of US 
television in Korea’. Journalism Quarterly, 
Volume 65, Number 2, Summer 1988. 


bring in providing a more educated 
democracy or improving under- 
standing between peoples. The Vara- 
dan committee falls into this trap in 
the first sentence of their report 
which proclaims that ‘broadcasting 
has generally been perceived the 
world over as a powerful medium 
for social and cultural change’. 
Similar optimism was expressed by 
18th century rationalists who believ- 
ed that the spread of newspapers 
and the printed word would help 
spread goodwill and understanding 
in the world. 


Y \ estern experience of television 


has been less encouraging. George 
Walden argues“ that ‘pictorially 
transmitted information’ tends to 
shed more ‘heat than light’ on 
events: encourages viewers to a 
simplistic moralistic response to 
complicated issues: and can be a 
source of prejudice and partisanship 
more than of enlightenment. 


Walden puts the blame for this 
on television’s relentless search for 
the striking image—the battle scene 
that seems to convey the whole war, 
the charred interiors of a house that 
demonstrate the hatred behind a 
riot. The power of these selected 
images lies in photography’s implicit 
claim to absolute truth. But as 
Walden argues, the camera provides 
a misleading view of what occurred 
and of the circumstances behind it. 
‘The camera lies most constantly, 
most inadvertently and with total 
conviction,’ he writes. ‘Lying is 
simply part of its essence. It cannot 
possibly live up to its pretensions of 
complete veracity. It is disjointed, 
impulsive, illogical: it can illumi- 
nate a point, distract, entertain, 
outrage, or intrigue the viewer. But 
the one thing it is most unlikely to 
do is to increase his understand- 
ing of the issue and the circums- 
tances behind it.’ : 


Selective images, nonetheless, have 
а powerful impact on emotions. The 
pictures that US camera crews 
brought back from Vietnam under- 
mined public support for the war 
and in the end made it impossible 
for the US administration to conti- 


nue with it. This lesson was learnt 
4. George: Walden. ‘Our Moralistic 
Media’. Encounter, 1988. 


in both the Falklands and the Gulf 
war where cameras were kept away 
from the battlefields until victory 
was in sight. 


Will India find that commercial 
and competitive television simplifies 
issues, forces politicians to focus on 
the short term, and strengthens 
prejudices? The answer, unavoid- 
ably, is yes. Governments will find 
it harder to project reasoned poli- 
cies or to defend existing ones over 
sensitive issues like Kashmir. 


Most Western governments, as 


. Walden says, complain that tele- 


vision is biased against them. Tele- 
vision, Walden writes, ‘is by nature 
anti-nomian and anarchic. It breaks 
down reason into meaningless visual 
“facts” that often seem to conflict 
with or make a mockery of attempts 
by governments to project their 
policies as sober, consistent and 
logical’. 


f| КЕ is likely to encourage 
populism. Already political parties 
have discovered the power of images 
in mobilizing public opinion. The 
fuse that ignited the anti-Mandal 
agitation was the powerful image of 
Goswami, the young upper caste 
student from Delhi, setting fire to 
himself. Тһе BJP have focussed on 
the images of the Hindu temple at 
Ayodhya and on the rath to project 
themselves as a national Hindu 
party. 


The expansion of television 
through satellite and television will 
inevitably carry with it some undesi- 
rable consequences. But the art of 
government is increasingly to realize 
where the state can realistically 
intervene and where it must realize 
the limitations of its power. Censor- 
ship is becoming increasingly un- 
workable. Attempts to control the 
flow of news through a global poli- 
cing agency such as tho New World 
Information Order (NWIO) are both 
undesirable and unenforceable. The 
most that governments acting to- 
gether can achieve— but even this is 
difficult—is to limit advertising for 
products damaging to health such 
as tobacco or drugs. Otherwise it 
is {һе viewer who will determine 
what he sees. Only a state mono- 
poly like Doordarshan can be afraid 
of that. 
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SUDDENLY, the cosy world of 
home-grown television is no longer 
what it was. In more and more 
homes viewers are able to change 
cbannels and get a variety of pro- 
grammes: not only off the satellites, 
though these are the main source 
of the new stream of programmes, 
but from cable networks which are 
beginning to sprout all over the big 
cities and, in some cases, in not 80 
big cities аз well. In itself this need 
not Бе а bad thing, except for the 
manner in which the satellite pro- 
grammes and the cable networks 
ато financed. With the exception of 
the BBC World Service, all the other 
channels depend оп advertising 
revenue. The cable networks charge 
a monthly fee, but are very aware 
of the fact that they have to cater 
to as many customers as possible 
to be able to earn. 


This means that those who are 
putting together these programmes 
will be looking at what sells most, 
irrespective of what they may say 
about their commitment to high 
quality and so on. In their assess- 
Ment, what TV audiences want is 
what is called ‘entertainment’, a term 
which is simply stuff that one can 
watch without exercising the mind. 
So there will be hysterical pop music 
for the young, inane comic features 
ae older e all kinds of quizzes 

ar programmes watching 
кысы: is& mindless process, a sort 
of menta] massa, The cable net- 
works purvey, if one is to believe 
` subscribers to them, a number of 
cheap films which fall into the same 
category as the other programmes. 
The intention is, of. course, to at- 
tract advertisers, and so there will 
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be variations in the nature of the 
programmes, their essential ‘enter- 
tainment’ value remaining intact. 
Mushy, romantic stories for house- 
wives, who might buy the detergent 
or cooking ой being touted with 
them; violence-packed serials for the 
youngsters who fancy a particular 
ош drink, or chocolate. 


One might think that all this is 
all right, reasoning that a bit of 
mental massage might in fact do 
one good. The question is how 
much. Experience the world over 
indicates that these programmes are 
addictive, and have audiences glued 
to their TV sets, which is why adver- 
tising rates for television are 80 very 
high. And days and days of this 
kind of bombardment from cable 
and satellite or a combination of 
the two can be positively dangerous 
as, in a very direct way, it can 
hasten the vulgarization of taste, 


‘leading the satellite channel and 


cable network operators to coarsen 
their programmes further. ‘Enter- 
teinment' can soon become a rela- 
tively milder evil in comparison, 
when the general attempt shifts to 
titillation and sensationalism of the 
worst kind. 


What, then, can one do in this 
situation? Does one merely wait, 
head meckly bowed, for tbe degene- 
rative process to take hold, and 
watch the airwaves fill with all that 
one would wish to avoid, or does 
one explore alternatives? And if so, 
what can these alternatives be? 


' One is the obvious one of making 
good programmes and getting a 
channel to telecast them. · But this 
is.also the most dificult. The mak- 


ing of ‘good’ programmes will be 
differently understood by almost 
everyone in the business, including 
our worthy purveyors of satellite 
and cable delectation. They will, 
loudly and with indignation, count 
themselves among the select few 
considered good. Then, the power of 
advertising money, the money from 
cable connections, sponsorships and 
the middlemen will, or can, take 
over, and the position will be no 
better than before. Who decides what 
constitutes a ‘good’ programme? 
What about the viewers? Does 
‘goodness’ necessarily mean bore- 
dom? To some, to many or to all? 


Anexample is what happens to 
PBS programmes in the USA. It is 
not that these are not viewed, and 
it is not that they are not liked; in 
fact, some have been among the 
most popular programmes telecast 
in that country. But compare the 
number of programmes of this kind, 
and their viewers with the millions 
who are watching ‘entertaining’ tele- 
vision day after day and night after 
night. There is simply no compari- 
son. And it is this which makes one 
despair. Even if one were to get 


good programmes on the air, they 
would be swamped by the other 
channels. 


Азыр alternative could be a 
combination of two things. One is 
a method of breaking the nexus 
between advertising and television 
programmes, and the other a care- 
fully worked out strategy to alter 
audience sensibilities over a long 
period of time. The first might have 
some effect in the short run, but 
not a very considerable effect; the 
second may never succeed, but if it 
does, it will be the only really effec- 
tive answer. 


It may be worthwhile to look at 
these two strategies a little more 
closely. We have said earlier that the 
channels operating off satellites are 
financed by advertising. Hence the 
constant search for larger and larger 
audiences. Now, if it were possible 
to finance programmes from some 
other source then, while one would 
certainly be happy to have large 
audiences, оде would not have to 
pander to them. To put it a little 
differently, one could make рго- 
grammes which replaced the mind 


massage with a gentle cerebral 
shake-up, a stimulus. This would 
not work if the effort was confined 
to making just one or two program- 
mes: it would have to be for all 
programmes on that channel. Initi- 
ally, the format for such program- 
mes would be very like those on 
the commercial channels: they would 
have to be, otherwise there would 
be hardly any viewership. Gradu- 
ally, very gradually, the nature of 
the programmes could be changed. 
With good producers and a very 
careful monitoring of audience re- 
action one could, with a bit of luck, 
retain audiences and yet telecast 
programmes which are more worth- 
while. 


B. what about the argument 
advanced earlier about the 'good- 
ness’ of a programme being relative? 
Who is to decide? This is a problem, 
it must be admitted, but it may be 
possible to overcome it by a struc- 
tural change in the process of 
making programmes coupled with 
the method of alternative financing. 
The key to this 18 the re-introduc- 
tion of a licence fee, or an initial 
surcharge on the price of a televi- 
sion set. It would not be an annual 
fee, as it is in the UK, but a one- 
пе payment which would go into 

сори fund, as кад the cele- 
Вга! Моп Laps Fund that 
still exists. If we assume a total of 
25 million sets, and a one-time pay- 
ment of Rs. 200, we would be talk- 
ing of something like Rs. 500 crores, 
to which there would be a regular 
addition every time a new set was 
sold. This would form the basis of 
the funding; the administration of 
this could be left to whatever struc- 
ture is considered appropriate, but 
which has а panel of commissjon- 
ing editors of proven merit and 
integrity. (This is, of course, where 
everything could fall down, but it 
is a risk one has to take.) 


We said earlier that a key ele- 
ment in this is the very close moni- 
toring such programmes will need. 
One cannot overemphasize the need 
for this. Unless those preparing pro- 
grammes are aware in detail of 
audience reaction they will almost 
certainly go off the track and end 
up with something worthwhile but 
dull. Or something viewers find irre- 
levant. 


This, then, is one strategy that 
may be worth trying out. It has to 
bea continuous process, audience 
reaction has to be closely watched, 
and the choosing of programmes 
has to be by a group whose merit 
and integrity would be unquestion- 
ed. Its basic strength would be that 
it would not be dependent on adver- 
tising, and it is this which will be- 
come the key to tho strategy. 


Nonetheless, faced with a variety 
of 'entertainment' channels and 
cable networks, the task of this new 
channel will be formidable, and it 
would be ridiculous to expect any 
immediate results. It may not att- 
ract viewers for в long time and 
the programmes could be boring. 
But on the other hand, it could just 
work. If those in charge keep their 
ears to the ground, the chances are 
that they will come up with worth- 
while stuff. And, as time passes, 
it might gain viewership. 


But it remains a chancy business. 
Hence the second alternative, one 
which will without doubt take seve- 
ral years to have any effect, but 
when it does it will almost certainly 
change the nature of satellite and 
cable programmes, at least in this 
country. This is something that, on 
the face of it, sounds absurd, but is 
not as silly as it may appear. It has 
to with the evolution of a very care- 
fully worked out strategy to alter 
sensibilities. 


І. we go back а little in time, it 
will be evident that we have wit- 
nessed precisély such a change, and 
have taken it for granted, as inevit- 
able. This is the change brought 
about by the cinema. The nature of 
the change need not detain us here, 
but that fact of the change is not to 
be discounted. That, too, took time, 
but it affected the quality of life in 
a seminal manner. This is not to 
suggest that we suddenly embark on 
making a certain kind of film; it is 
to suggest that there are motivating 
factors other than the cinema and 
television which can be agents of 
change of social attitudes, and 
even personal preferences. What 
these are need to be identified. 
Sometimes they may not be very 
obvious, and could be a sort of 
series of events which are organiz- 
ed, or participatory events, or even 
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prevalent fashion. Today, among 
certain people, it has suddenly 
become essential that they acquire 
contemporary works of art, or ethnic 
pots and dresses. An example of 
change, where the change agents 
have to be clearly identified if the 
changes are to be understood. 


Given, then, that it is possible to 
alter social sensibilities, it follows 
that a strategy to make this possible 
can be worked out. For example, 


the different sections of the viewing ` 


audience can be identified and long- 
term methodologies of change deve- 
loped. Badly done, the worst that 


can happen is that there will be по . 


change; but if the strategies are 
based on accurate data, and valid 
presumptions, and if they are 
imaginative, using a variety of 
instruments or tools, it should be 
possible to change preferences on a 
macro level. At one level, this is 
the sort of thing SPIC-MACAY are 
doing by organizing performances 
by well-known performing artistes 
' in colleges, exposing students to the 
different forms. It can be argued 
that this is only a process of creat- 
ing awareness, not preference, but 
the one is usually a Frat step fo the 
other, and in any case, the argu- 
ment is not valid: one has only to 
see the large crowds at these per- 
formances to realize this. 


Again, response to the metho- 
. dologies used must be measured in 
detail and ag accurately as possible. 
Without this, the possibility of 


failure becomes much greater. It . 


would, as we have said earlier on, 
be wrong to expect any tangible 
results in the short term. It will be 
years before some kind of change 
will become noticeable, and when 
that does hap the great turn- 
around will be imminent. It will not 

take long for our purveyors of 
` entertainment to realize that there 
has been this change, and, in the 
never-ending quest for larger and 
larger audiences it will become an 
economic necessity that the nature 
of programmes be altered to suit 
the emerging, different preferences. 


There are one or two factors 
which will give those responsible 
for all this some time in which to 
initiate remedial action. The first is 
that satellite programmes aro still 
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basically in English, which limits 
the audience very greatly. This will 
not, however, last for very long, as 
one hears that telecasts in other 
languages are being planned. Nor 
does this apply to the cable net- 
works, which are in different lan- 
guages already. But since the real 
invasion is by the channela coming 
off the satellites, it does offer some 
time, however brief. Another factor 
is that the satellite-cable system 
will continue to remain fairly ex- 
pensive, and will, initially be locat- 
ed in the bigger cities, as will the 
cable networks. But this, too, will 
change, simply because an adver- 
tising or rental driven system must, 
by its very logic, keep expanding. 
It would therefore be unwise to 
depend on this state of affairs 
continüing for any length of time. 


A third factor is that it is always 
open to the government to refuse 
to licence cable networks, which 
will kill the satellite channels as 
well. This is not the easy solution 
that it seems. Illegal cable networks 
have been around for a fairly long 
time, and it will be impossible to 
police every house to see if it has a 
cable link. Moreover, the rapidly 
altering technology of satellite trans- 
mission will make it fairly easy 
after some time for every home to 
receive satellite signals using a 
cheap dish antenna not more than a А 
metre across. It is, consequently, im- 
portant that the limitations of state 
action are seen clearly when reme- 
dial action is planned. 


The short time available -has 
therefore to be used with a practi- 
cal sense of what is possible and 
what is not. The alternative strate- 
gies that have been suggested are 
by no means the ideal solutions, 
nor 18 there any guarantee that they 
will work. There may be other Ways 
of countering the electronic inva- 
sion which will be more effective. 
But the strategies are being suggest- 
ed as means which may work, and 
we will have to consider them, or 
some others, if we are to find a 
means of withstanding the mass of 
junk programming that will fill the 
airwaves soon, bringing with it 


'new patterns of social behaviour, 


individual preferences, and social 
taste which will not do the country 
any good. 2 ` 


IT is an exciting moment when you 
reach the threshold of adulthood 
and take the first tentative steps to 
go out and face the world. That's 
where Indian Tv is today. Not Door- 
darshan, but Indian Tv. Before we 
step out into this wonderland of 
images and sound, we need to realize 
that Doordarshan and Indian Tv are 
not synonymous even though they 
had been so in the early days. But 
things had started to change by the 
late 1980s. And the process accele- 
rated in 1991. Truly a great start 
for the decade of the '90s for all of 
us little folks who sit and watch the 
box. To consider Doordarshan as 
being TV is almost the same (perhaps 
not absolutely so) as considering 
India Today as being the magazine 
segment! 


An analogy which brings me to 
the point that may have got a little 
lost in all the high profile reports 
that are appearing with increasing 
regularity on the cable/satellite in- 
vasion of our ‘air waves’. And that 
is this: ТУ networks can and should 
be considered as ‘publications’ on 
the air, and therefore need to be 
handled in a manner similar to 
magazines. They need to have an 
‘editorial’ policy, an editor often tit- 
led as programmer, features depart- 
ment with specialist ‘editors’ and 
procedures, news division, circula- 
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tion or audience managers, etcetera. 
And, of course, advertising mana- 
gers. In this ideal world, competitive 
networks would work to create 
audiences by matching programmes 
to audience profiles. And that this 
can generate viewing has been prov- 
ed by recent research ings 
(source. Admar Cable View 91) 
which reveal that after noon and 
after 10 p.m. audiences were there, 
even though Doordarshan had never 
been able to get them to tune in. 
Before considering the challenges 
that multiple choices create for ad- 
vertising, let’s look briefly at what 
has been happening to TV viewing 
these past few years. 


TV sets in use had increased dra- 
matically—and are now estimated at 
30 million plus. Doordarshan ex- 
tended its broadcasting hours, not 
always very successfully as morning 
and afternoon viewing remained 
very low. Video viewing spread, 
especially among the better off— 
with VCR and VCP being luxury pric- 
ed. And then in the late 1980s, enter- 
prising entrepreneurs (mostly in high 
rise intensive Bombay) launched 
India’s very own brand of cable Tv. 
Apartment buildings in adjoining 
plots were wired up, and the friendly 
neighbourhood cable operator tun- 
ed you into rather fuzzy sessions of 
pirated movies, both Indian and 
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foreign. Meanwhile, in border areas 
little booster units brought you pro- 
grammes from Bangladesh in the 
east and Pakistan in the west. TV, 
you see, acknowledges no borders! 


The move had started towards the 
creation of ‘competitive’ Tv net- 
works and one of the first to recog- 
nize this was the film world. Adopt- 
ing the maxim 'if you can't fight 
them, join them', movie producers 
decided to license video rights. In 
turn, video companies licensed cable 
operation to ‘broadcast’ movies, 
etcetera. Advertisers and their agen- 
cies realized that a new medium had 
arrived, even though in a very nas- 
cent and unruly manner. Having 
already adjusted to using video news 
magazines and movies to carry their 
ads, they now started releases on 
*cable' systems. As an aside, it is 
only in India, І feel, that advertisers 
could put viewers through the visual 
horror of watching videos with ‘strip 
over' advertising, covering at times 
one-third of the screen, regardless 
of whether Amitabh is about to 
rescue or make amorous advances 
to Rekha. So the shifts had started, 
but only in bits and pieces. The real 
change was yet to happen. 


B. happen it did. In 1991, when 
CNN put us in the front row to 
watch a war in action. Suddenly, we 
got talking about satellite dishes, 
cable TV with multiple channels, 
CNN, STAR, BBC et al. And adver- 
tisers started to wonder what they 
should do about TV advertising. 
More apecificially, about Doordar- 
shan, a high cost medium involving 
crores of rupees—Rs. 300 crores in 
total and, for individual advertisers, 
а minimum of Rs. 50 lakhs if they 
were operating on a new product 
market. 


Several studies have been conduc- 
ted on the impact of Tv. Admar's 
Cable ту 199] studied the situation 
in the four major sectors— Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. The 
findings reveal several interesting 
trends as they show to what extent 
cable TV changes people's viewing 
habits. They also reveal that the shift 
to cable is a growing phenomenon: 
in Bombay, when cable first appear- 
ed, penetration in households with 
a monthly income of Rs. 1501 was 
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23.4% by September 1991; in Mad- 
ras 7.2%, in Delhi 6.5% and in 
Calcutta 3.2%. As expected, pene- 
tration was higher in higher income 
households in Bombay, Delhi and 
Calcutta. But surprisingly, it was 
the reverse in Madras. In number, 
middle class households formed the 
largest groups. And finally, fore- 
casts for growth predict that between 
150 to 200 homes will get ‘cabled’ 
each day. 


Lex was in September 1991: since 
then, much has happened and it is 
now more than likely that the pace 
will pick up. STAR TY has arrived 
and offers multiple viewing choices. 
Asian Television Network (ATN) is 
on test and Pakistan is reported to 
be getting ready to beam via satel- 
lite. All this will mean that we’ve 
entered the real world of Tv. A 
world where one doesn’t just watch 
the 8.40 p.m. news, then the 9 p.m. 
serial and perhaps the 9.30 news or 
the Sunday morning ‘blockbuster’, 
the Hindi movies, and, not to be 
forgotten, Chitrahaar, but a world 
when we can see a news programme 
that takes us round the world; learn 
about different people and places, 
inventions and fashions, cooking 
and crafts and so on. 


We're not there quite yet, at least 
notin 199] when Admar studied 
the market, as at that time the most 
popular viewing was still movies. 
But what did come through loud 
and clear was that there are people 
who will watch TV at all times of 
the day and night provided you have 
the shows they want. Апа as more 
of this happens you will have adver- 
tisers re-evaluating this option and 
being able to find better matches 
between products advertised and 
audience profiles. | 


Another fall-out, and I suggest 
an important one, will be a change 
in Doordarshan’s approach to ‘soft- 
ware’. A term І have never been 
able to relate to TV programmes, 
as in my view it belongs to the 
world of computers. 


It will I hope no longer be a ques- 
tion of dohng out programmes to 
lists of approved producers and ad- 
vertisers, but a process which invol- 
ves the ‘programmer’ or editor in 
getting his network or magazines 


with editorial material (programmes) 
which will appeal to the audience of 
the hour (who is at home at what 
time of what day is the target audi- 
ence). Orders such аз а recent one 
that states that no serials will be 
extended would die a natural death 
—do you know of any magazine 
that insists that popular features 
(Khushwant Singh's column for ex- 
ample) must only be run for 13 or 
26 weeks! And that columns or 
stories that flop must be continued 
regardless! If Doordarshan does not 
realize that it is in the business of 
building viewership, then I'm afraid 
itis going to be tuned out of homes 
m edged out of advertisers’ sche- 
ules. 


Finan, a word about sponsor- 
ships. The way they developed and 
entertained in India was somewhat 
unique because it did not seem to 
matter to the network whether the 
quality of the series remained high 
or not. It did to some extent to the 
advertiser who had bought viewer- 
ship. What appeared to be happen- 
ing was a handing over of the 
editorial prerogative of the network 
to outsiders. I can’t imagine any 
magazine or newspaper editor allow- 
ing this to happen, especially when 
the time slot or positioning involved 
prime time, i.e. the best page in the 
paper. What I hope will bappen is 
that sponsors will become smarter 
and so will tho network. They will 
‘buy’ only quality shows, such as the 
Gillette World of Sports, which app- 
ear on networks across the world, 
or the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
Special Productions which bring the 
best of the classics to the box. 


And now a final thought to [cave 
behind. The world is truly coming 
home to us via satellite—home to 
people in cities and towns, and soon 
I expect in villages too. For the 
innovative Indian entrepreneur will 
make the dish а familiar sight 
around the country. We must be 
ready to handle this opportunity 
and challenge with confidence. We 
have the talent—all we need is the 
freedom to use it. And fortunately, 
this is one freedom that will be diffl- 
cult to fetter. Now at long last re- 
mote controls and multiple stations 
are making some sense—let's go 
cable watching and enjoy the shows, 
the ads, the sponsorships. 


№ independen hommel : 


SHOBHANA BHARTIA 


NOW that the government has in 
‘prin rinciple (it's another ` matter if it 

es up to ‘it) taken Г decimum to 
permit thé creation of an indepen- 
dént TV aS Paci competition with 
Doordarshan, it has become neces- 
sary tO assess the viability of the 
various approaches to the realiza- 
tion of this objective. And viability 
` here should mean not only financial 

- self- -sufficiency; but also fulfilment 
of the basic objective of this project 
ie. the capability of the new TV 
channel to’ provide .healthy .com- 
petition to. Doordarshan, thus sery- 
- ing the best interests о the viewers. 
Kċeping these twin imperatives in 
view, this article’ attempts to ap- . 
praise the relative merits of various 
alternatives available to the autho- 
rities. 


Giving franchise of second channels 
in the four metros: The franchise of 
the existing second channels in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi ' and 
Madras could be entrusted to either 
a single entity or to four different 
parties. The franchise could be 
either on a time-sharing basis with 


Doordarshan or for exclusive opera-- 


tion. 


Firstly the operation of this fran- 
' chise has to be financially viable. 
The combined advertising revenue 
of the second channels in.the four 
metros was Rs. 3.51 crorés in 
1990-91. This amount is only 1.38% 
of the'total advertising revenue of 
Doordarshan (Rs. 254 crores) for 


this ad ‘And, for the following 
reasons, it seems “almost - impossible 
to increase the revenue of the 
second channels їо an extent. which 
would meet the costs: 
جص‎ Ер рег: Oe аНЫ 
Ad Кетешпе from Four 2nd 


———————— 
200. с. (Rs. in lakhs) 
All India 25,400 
1. Madras ` 147 
2. Delhi ` 135 
3. Bombay ^62 
4 сина ` 7 


Total for four 2nd channels „ 
2nd channel revenue as %, 
` ofall India gross=1.38.. 


— M ل‎ 
"Source : Audience Research Unit, Door- 
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*The number of ТУ sets in these 
four cities adds up to 36 lakhs, as 
against the total set population of 
278 lakhs for the entire country 
(about 13%). This means that the 
second channels will hold very 
limited attraction for advertisers. 
The situation-becomes all the more 
adverse if the four channels are 
Iesse to different entities. : 


+A. very large percentage of. the 
prospective consumers whom the 
advertisers would like to reach now 


: reside in smaller towns and semi- 


urban areas. The producers of mass 
consumption goods are trying to 
capture these new pornos "à 
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Number of TV Sets tn India 


(in lakhs) 
Total for the country 278 
1. Delhi 8.64 
2. Bombay 10.94 
3. Madras 5.97 
4. Calcutta 10 48 
Total for 4 metros 36.03 


i.e. 13% of the country 
Source : ORG Survey. 


Further, there will be a dichotomy 
in managerial and operational con- 
trol. Then there is the question of 
supervising and controlling the 
existing production, operations and 
maintenance personnel. The same 
situation would obtain in the control 
ofthe hardware segment of these 
ту stations. Апу dual control and 
overlapping of authority, which 
would be unavoidable, would lead 
to management problems. 


Time-sharing on primary channel: 
Іп private parties sharing time with 
Doordarshan on the primary chan- 
nel, the snags arising from dual 
control of infrastructure, production 
facilities and personnel management 
pointed out in the first alternative 
would apply with greater force. A 
variety of technical facilities are 
required in telecasting and problems 
would arise if these are handled by 
two separate agencies. The work 
ethos, procedures and system of 
reward and punishment in a govern- 
ment organization and а private 
enterprise are very different. Any 
arrangement based on sharing of 
facilities and manpower is not 
likely to succeed. 


Fac Doordarshan would re- 
tain its prime-time slots and the 
low-viewership slots would be of 
lesser interest to the advertiser. It 
could be argued that a good pro- 
gramme would create its own niche 
and constraints of prime-time would 
not matter. This in practice is not 
so. In fact it is well established, 
based on extensive field surveys in 
the USA and other countries that 
‘people watch television when they 
can watch television’. 


It is clear that except in excep- 
tional cases, any programme tele- 
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cast outside the prime slot of 7 to 
11 p.m. on weekdays will have low 
viewership. This is the slot which 
will be coveted by private enter- 
prise, and which Doordarshan would 
not permit. Even if а private 
enterprise agrees to operate outside 
the prime-time slot and make use 
of idle time available on Doordar- 
shan, only a total of one hour and 
fifty minutes in four different blocks 
are available from 7.00 a.m. to 
1130 p.m. A lot of Doordarshan 
time during the day is devoted to 
educational TV and other socially 
relevant programmes: it would be 
inadvisable to replace these witb 
commercial Tv. 


Free-for-all: Government could 
allow one and all private applicants 
to establish an independent channel 
to cover a town, a number of town- 
ships or a region. An official autho- 
rity could examine the antecedents 
and suitability of the applicant 
within defined parameters, before 
letting him set up the telecasting 
facilities. 


I: this approach is adopted, the 
country will be dotted with scores 
of privately owned transmitters 
operated by a multitude of fran- 
chise holders. This arrangement 
suffers from a crippling handicap. 
Television is a great guzzler of pro- 
grammes. Any TV station which 
wants to make its presence felt, and 
thus attract ads, must stay on the 
air for a minimum of four to five 
hours daily. It costs at least Rs. 4 to 
5 lakhs to produce programmes of 
an hour's duration. Consequently, 
the TV station concerned must earn 
advertisement revenue of Rs. 15 to 
20 lakhs a day to generate adequate 
software. Establishment and capital 
costs will be extra 





Free Time on DD Channel-I 





At present the following vacant 
slots are available Monday to 
Friday: 

8.45 to 9.00; 1245 to 1300; 1510 to 
1600; 1700 to 1730 hrs. 

On Saturday: 0840 to 0900; 1240 to 
1300; and 1700 to 1730 hrs. 

On Sundays no free chunk is avail- 
able 





It is just inconceivable that a TV 
station covering a town of half-a- 
million would be able to earn 
Rs. 1.5 to 2 million daily on a 
continuing basis from local adver- 
tigers. The situation is not materi- 
ally altered even if 5 to 10 trans- 
mitters are networked, as their 
catchment area for ads will remain 
very limited. It can be appreciated 
that really big advertisers aim at 
national exposure. Local stations 
would only attract ads from the 
small fry. A local sweetmeat seller 
or a cloth merchant may advertise 
on such a Station, but not the big 
entrepreneurs who account for the 
bulk of the advertising revenue. It 
may be well to remember that a 
private venture runs on self-generat- 
ed income and not enthusiasm; and 
optimism is no substitute for finan- 
cial prudence. 


Mace networking is not so 
simple as it may appear on a super- 
ficial view. In fact it presents an 
almost insurmountable hurdle. Here, 
we are talking of interlinking at 
two levels. First is the grouping by 
the five or ten transmitters owned 
by a particular company. As micro- 
wave links in India have large gaps, 
itis not possible to use this mode 
for any extensive networking. Con- 
sequently, each company would 
have to network its transmitters 
through a satellite only. This means 
that each concern should have a 
dedicated earth station and a satel- 
lite transponder of its own. The 
cost of an earth station would be 
around Rs. 5 crores, and the trans- 
ponder hire charges would come to 
another Rs. 4 crores per year. It is 
very doubtful if the government 
would ever agree to release the 
foreign exchange equivalent of 
Rs. 40 to 50 crores per year as 
rental for 10 to 12 transponders 


For a dozen telecasting concerns, 
12 transponders on one or more 
satellites which have their foot- 
prints covering India, are just not 
available at present. Even if some 
programmes are jointly produced 
and networked, each company 
would have to produce a number of 
programmes of local interest in- 
dependently so as to create its own 
regional profile. It is totally beyond 
the capacity of the Indian market 


to generate the sort of advertising 
revenue which can sustain such an 
array of private ТҮ companies. 
Thus, in addition to being wasteful 
and non-viable, this free-for-all 
approach, whether confined to one 
town or to a small region, is not 
even feasible in view of the absence 
of back-up infrastructural facilities. 


The consortium approach: A re- 
fined version of the free-for-all 
scenario is the consortium approach 
on the ITV pattern in the UK. 
Under this arrangement a number 
of private companies have been 
given territorial franchises for 
installing Tv transmitters within 
their respective jurisdictions. Each 
company tries to attract as much 
advertising revenue as it can by 
meximizing the viewership of its 
programmes. With a view to reduc- 
ing costs many programmes are 
produced jointly, or purchased from 
one another. Common programmes 
are shown by networking the parti- 
cipating companies over microwave 
links. (Incidentally, UK has recently 
switched over to the practice of 
auctioning franchises for various 
regions to the highest bidder, and 
this has jeopardized the existence of 
several leading private companies.) 


T.. adoption of the consortium 
system by India has several pitfalls: 


(a) The practice of various compet- 
ing entrepreneurs to join hands and 
work harmoniously fora common 
objective must have the backing of 
ап established tradition and indus- 
trial culture for its success. In India, 
because of the predominantly in- 
dividualistic approach, there is 
hardly any example of a major joint 
venture comprising even two ог 
three partners which has made 
good. In actual working it would 
be difficult to apportion respective 
shares of cost of production or 
jointly produced programmes, or 
the royalty to be paid by various 
companies for a programme pro- 
duced exclusively by one of them. 


(b) Unlike in the UK, various re- 
gions of India are unequally deve- 
loped, and the potential of these 
regions to. absorb consumer goods 
varies a great deal. For instance, 
the markets in Punjab, Haryana, 
Delhi and western UP, offer much 


richer pastures to advertisers than 
the north-eastern states, as also 
Orissa and Bihar. As such, there 
may be keen competition in some 
regions of the country, but others 
may not attract any worthwhile 
bidders. Some franchise holders 
would thus be able to produce better 
programmes than others due to their 
higher revenues. Cheap bidders may 
resort to telecasting poor and can- 
ned programmes which may not be 
in harmony with the regional culture 
and social mores of the concerned 
region. Such companies would also 
not be able to finance any pro- 
gramme of local interest and rele- 
vance, as no other company would 
buy them. Further, the unequal 
potential of various regions would 
make the exercise of cost-sharing for 
networked programmes difficult and 
controversial 


(с) As already mentioned, the 
total advertising revenue of Door- 
darshan for 1990-91 was Rs. 254 
crores. Since Doordarshan would 
continue to be the more pervasive 
TV network and some of its popular 
programmes would be either too 
expensive or specialized to be repli- 
cated by the private companies, it is 
clear that the new entrants would 
not, even with their best efforts, earn 
more than 40 to 50% of the revenue. 
It would be a real hand to mouth 
existence if a dozen consortium par- 
ties have to manage within the over- 
all income limit of Rs. 10 to 15 
crores per year. А natural conse- 
quence of such a tight situation 
would be that adequate funds would 
seldom be available for high class 
production and it will not be feasi- 
ble to undertake bold and innova- 
tive experiments. It may be argued 
that the advertising revenue could 
be enhanced. This is possible only 
to a limited extent. 


(d) Another handicap of the con- 
sortium approach would be that 
owing to the ad hoc and fragmented 


nature of programme production , 


arrangements and the need for each 
franchise holder to produce а num- 
ber of items of purely local interest, 
an overall, well-defined personality 
profilefor the entire system would 
notemerge. The daily telecasts by 
different companies would become 
a hotch-potch of ill-assorted pro- 
grammes of unequal quality, with 


no balance or direction in the Pro- 
duct mix. 


(e) All the independent partners 
of the consortium will have to create 
their separate management and pro- 
duction structures: There will thus 


be unnecessary multiplication of ad-‘ 


ministrative overheads 


(f) There is also the technological 
snag about netwoking on such a large 
scale. ITV inthe UK comprises 15 
independent companies. With a much 
larger area and population, the 
number of franchise holders in India 
would also be fairly large, though the 
actual number makes no difference 
to the validity of our argument. 
Even if only six independent bidders 
are ultimately franchised, they would 
haye to set up six dedicated earth 
stations and hire six transponders 
on some international satellite. Six 
spare transponders with their foot- 
prints covering the whole of India 
are not available at present. 


(g) Itis important to note a basic 
difference between the networking 
situation in UK and India. Britain 
has highly developed and extensive 
microwave links and the franchise 
holders do not have to depend upon 
a satellite. Thisis not, as has al- 
ready been pointed out, the position 
in India. 


(А) One effective solution to this 
problem could be to specifically 
design an Indian satellite with a 
sufficiently large number of trans- 
ponders and have it launched by an 
international agency. But doing this 
would not be cost-effective and it 
could take up to seven to ten years. 


Problems of monopoly, concentra- 
tion of control, etcetera: There isa 
view that big newspaper owners 
should not be given a franchise with- 
in the zone of their dominance. This 
approach is based on a similar prac- 
tice followed in some Western 
countries. However, it is always 
misleading to transpose foreign 
models on local situations. For ins- 
tance, England, France and Ger- 
many have fairly homogenous 
cultures and social mores. Not so 
India. We have heterogeneity of an 
extreme nature. Here, if you ask 
The Hindu group to operate in the 
north, or The Hindustan Times 
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group to cover south India, both 
parties will be at sea, and the resul- 
tant product would be neither fish 
nor fowl. 


Secondly, it is an established fact 
that TV has not replaced newspapers 
to any considerable extent. In India 
we have different ne pers with 
a dominant circulation in different 
parts of the country. Their vital role 
as major opinion leaders would not 
decline significantly if a Tv channel 
owned by their rival group happens 
to cover their turf. 


Thirdly, unlike newspapers, a TV 
signal pours down from the skies 
on every home and hearth. Tele- 
vision knows по geographical 
boundaries. Therefore, even if a 


- particular newspaper from the north 
holds a franchise of transmitters in: 


the south, its signal from the satel- 
lite would cover the entire country 
in any case. In fact, when you use 


a satellite transponder for transmis- | 


sion, the physical location of the 
earth station becomes irrelevant. 


The strongest argument against 
awarding a franchise to one party 
only is that it would create a mono- 
poly. But how could there be a 
monopoly when this private channel 
would be constantly competing with 
its Big Brother, Doordarshan? The 
main reason for setting up a private 
channel would be to break the 
monopoly of Doordarshan. This is 
possible only if Doordarshan is pit- 
ted against a strong and financially 


‚viable rival. By giving franchises 


to numerous companies, we shall be 


‚ confronting Doordarshan by a host 


of pygmies who are in no position 


` to offer it any meaningful competi- 


tion. Tbe monopoly of Doordarshan 


' will thus continue to be perpetuated 


and the main object of breaking it 
up would get aborted due to dubi- 
ous and extrancous considerations. 


The suggested alternative: It will 
be seen that the approaches just 
outlined are beset with many 
financial, managerial and technical 
lacunae. The votaries of free com- 
petition could argue that the conten- 


' ders must compete and the weaker 


be allowed to die. This: is unthink- 
able, given our scarce resources. 
With such an approach, large areas 
in the country may remain unser- 
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viced by any independent channel 
owing to their low ratings in the 
priorities of advertisers. - 


| the consideration 
which should finally weigh in deci- 
ding this issue is the maximum 
public good. The creation of a na- 
tionwide second channel to provide 
healthy competition to Doordarshan 
and to offer wholesome and socially 
Televant entertainment to the view- 
ers is a must. This із best ensured 
only when this channel is viable in 
financial terms, has a unified mana- · 
gement structure and a coherent 
policy frame. Itis possible only if 
it is owned and operated by a single 
entity within the guidelines and 
parameters laid down by the gov- 
ernment. This will give two TV chan- 
nels to the country. After all, the 
USA also has only three main chan- 
nels. In fact, it would be laudable 
ifIndia, with its much lower poten- 
tial for advertising revenue, can 
sustain an independent channel in 
addition to Doordarshan. 


A popular argument in favour of 
franchising a number of TV com- 
panies could be that this is some- 
how a ‘democratic’? method of 
settling the issue. This is rather 
deceptive. After all, the government 
is reported to have received almost 
80 applications for setting up pri- 
vate channels and some criteria will 
have to Бе evolved for picking and 
choosing the most deserving candi- 
dates. So a number of aspirants will 
be disappointed in any case. And if 
the larger public good is to be the 
touchstone then, as argued earlier, 
the choice is best restricted to just 
one candidate. 


If these arguments merit serious 
attention, the following factors may 
be most relevant in awarding the 
franchise: (a) experience in the 
management of a large mass-media 
organization; (b) a track record in 
terms of mature and responsible use 
of media, commitment to national 
objectives and entrepreneurial capa- 
bilities; (с) adequate financial 
resources for the creation of a net- 
work of transmitters all over the 
country, and the ability to support 
and nurse the project in its initial 
stages; and (d) a clean public image 
of fair dealing and ethical manage- 
ment practices. 


A case for cable 


VINOD DUA 


DESPITE the multiplicity and di- 
verse nature of the internationally 
available broadcast channels, cable 
TY has come to stay. In India, it 
has assumed particular importance 
in the backdrop of a conspicuous 
absence of alternate channels. The 
Indian audience, starved as it has 
been of quality entertainment, has 
had to put pi with mass reach 
*masala' evoid of educational 
or informational insight. This has, 
in fact, contributed to eroding the 
country’s cultural ethos and value 
system. With the film industry’s 
dominating market presence eclips- 
ing all other entertainment avenues, 
film-makers and entertainment dis- 
pensers have gained unfairly from 
the grossly skewed situation. 


Technological breakthroughs have 
taken us by surprise, rendering 
obsolete the very idea of control 
and authority. The country is wit- 
nessing today a most remarkable 
phenomenon: the maturing of eco- 
nomic democracy accompanied by 
the evolution of a very strong con- 
sumeriat. Issues of economic con- 
cern are subjects of discussion 
among the middle classes all over 
the country. 


The time when the Indian con- 
sumer could not have dreamt of 
exercising his choice for essential 
commodities, what to talk of diverse 
entertainment. forms, is now over. 
The market has reached a stage of 


maturity where, given the chance, 
the average Indian viewer would be 
able to discern quality entertain- 
ment from the fare currently being 
dished out by the movie moghuls 
and video pirates. 


However, presently, people are 
experiencing an information crunch. 
A penchant for the latest ongoing 
events, ha ings, issues, whether 
of ашы: же or distant (world-wide) 
concern, reveals that the Indian 
media industry is undergoing a met- 
amorphical process of growth. Peo- 
ple are increasingly becoming aware 
and assertive of their rights, no 
longer content with a prescribed 
thinking pattern. Opinions cannot 
be thrust upon them. The emergence 
of such pluralism in thought is in- 
deed a cause to rejoice in our demo- 
cratic society. 


Cablecasting has numerous and 
tangible benefits to offer: 


*It will generate employment for 
the rapidly expanding self-employed 
entrepreneurial youth in cities and 
towns. 


*It will provide better quality and 
coverage of entertainment, sports 
and other events of news value. 


*Retail and small advertisers will 
get an opportunity to advertise their 
products and services on cable net- 
work. This will thus contribute to 
increasing the market size. 
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“Cable TV channels would bring 
to fore many more manufacturers 
and marketers who would gain 
from advertising their products for 
given and specific audiences. 


*Cabling will prove to be an im- 
portant source of revenue for the 
government as there will be an op- 
portunity to collect licence fees. 


*It is indeed fortuitous that cable 
technology is already locally avail- 
able in the country. It shall not call 
for high capital investment unlike 
in the case of broadcasting systems. 


Cable TV can serve as a very vital 
instrument to cater to the changing 
trends in taste. Different target seg- 
ments, thanks to the flexibility of 
cable, would now have access to 
different programmes at the same 
time. The concept of cable arose 
with the aim of providing entertain- 
ment. Moreover, a huge potential 
exists for enriching entertainment 
rogrammes with information, news 
eatures etcetera. 


International trends run towards 
more interactive and participative 
business and consumer transactions. 
In an otherwise congested and over- 
crowded marketplace, interactive 
consumer marketing is the only way 
by which the variety of needs of the 
newly emerging consumeriat can be 
attended. This could, in fact, herald 
the evolution of an electronic depart- 
ment store hooking Up marketers 
and customers from all over the 
world. 


Over the last seven years, the 
number of cable networks has in- 
creased to more than 6000. As many 
as 2000 of these have been added in 
the last one year. The major reason 
has been the quality of coverage 
of international events which have 
been captured by satellite dishes. 
This indicates clearly that the Indian 
viewer is hungry for variety in pro- 
grammes and is not dependent on 
masala Hindi movies. 


Most of the cable operators are 
showing Doordarshan channels and 
hence propagate the official medium 
along with other infotainment chan- 
nels. Some enterprising cable opera- 
tors are even giving the facility of 
-telecasting inter-city programmes to 
cater to the localised community 
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groups, e.g., Calcutta Doordarshan 
programmes in select areas of 
Nagpur. 


Cable growth in India has come 
about unregulated and unmonitored 
in the absence of requisite legislative 
provisions on the subject. The ambi- 
guity in legislation and standardisa- 
tion of the various activities in cable- 
casting is acting as a deterrent to 
the faster growth of this medium. 


Telegraph is an exclusive domain 
ofthe central government, and as 
per Section 3(1) of the Indian Tele- 
graph Act, cablecasting attracts the 
provisions of the Indian Telegraph 
Act, 1885. But this could not be the 
intention of the legislature since 
telegraph and cable are distinctly 
separate subjects. 


Rule 472 of the Indian Telegraph 
Rules, 1951 says that as long as the 
activity is confined within the pre- 
mises and does not require crossing 
of the public right of way/roads, it 
will not be deemed as telegraphic 
activity. However, when the opera- 
tion crosses the road, it becomes a 
telegraph. 


The fact is that the signal or pro- 
gramme remains the same in either 
case. Crossing of the road should 
not result in making ії a telegraphic 
activity. This appears to be a draf- 
ting anomaly in the present techno- 
logical context. It would be quite in 
order if cablecasting is considered 
outside the scope of the Telegraph 
Act. 


The ministry of telecommunica- 
tion allows the installation of a dish 
antenna for private viewing. The 
licence so granted to the cable oper- 
ators is supposedly meant for private 
viewership. Since technology has 
made obsolete the concept of autho- 
rity and controls, it is desirable that 
dish antennae are formally allowed 
to be installed to receive program- 
mes from both Indian and foreign 
sources. 


All public exhibitions are under 
the purview of the Indian Cinemato- 
graphy Act. While cable is strictly 
not a public exhibition, to the extent 
that programmes are relayed over 
networks it has been subjected to 
censorship laws to eliminate pro- 


grammes of doubtful moral values 
and anti-social character to whip 
up communal passions, riots, vio- 
lence. 


B. government's apprehensions 
have no relevance to entertainment 
and business programmes which are 
purely entertainment-oriented and 
informative in nature and do not 
seek to convey any communal con- 
flict or particular ideology. Hence 
all entertainment programmes, busi- 
ness programmes and such other 
programmes, wbich are related to 
the life-styles and personality deve- 
lopment of human beings, should be 
kept outside the purview of censor 
laws. 


As in the case of print media, 
producers and managers of video 
programmes and films may be sub- 
jected to a prescribed code of con- 
duct. The onus should be placed on 
producers and managers (read edi- 
tor/publisher of a newspaper) to 
conform to norms of quality and 
content. 


Currently, cable operators are 
using inferior quality of cables, tap- 
offs, splitters and allied equipment. 
The method of drawing cables house 
to house and across roads is some- 
what crude and leaves much to be 
desired. It leads to leakage in the 
signals carried on cable causing, in 
turn, distortion in Doordarsban sig- 
nals. In order to ensure that the 
cable system does not interfere 
with the national transmission sys- 
tem, stringent norms and guidelines 
would have to be prescribed by the 
government. 


The equipment presently being 
used by the cable networks limits 
the operations to within one to two 
kms of the head-end equipment. 
This has resulted in the emergence 
of an unmanageable spread of cable 
networks. While competition should 
be encouraged, the low technology 
inputs can lead to the entry of some 
unscrupulous operators who could 
use tbe system to propagate sex, 
violence, or religious fervour. 


Technology needs to be upgraded 
to provide a reach of 30 kms so that 
even the major cities could be cov- 
ered by one or two cable networks. 
The monopolistic fall-out of such а 


step could be nullified by ensuring 
the availability of two to three chan- 
nels on cable networks to other 
‘parties or professional producers. 
‘This will, other than promoting 
healthy competition, also provide us 
with more ‘corporatized’ and orga- 
nized networks. 


Here, it might be interesting to 
look at the international cable cas- 
ting scenario, particularly at how it 
operates in the USA and UK. | 


US model 


The cable industry in the United 
States is over seen by the Federal 
Communications Commission at the 
macro level while administration 
and licensing of the cable networks 
is looked after by each of the 50 
states, There is no censorship of 
programmes relayed оп cable net- 
works as the onus for this falls on 
the cable network owner. 


T are about 100 leading cable 
corporations handling cable opera- 

tions in the USA. About 54^; houses 
are covered by cable operations. The 
number of channels in many cases 
is more than 50. US cable networks 
are primarily subscription-oriented 
in tbe sense that cable operators 
earn more revenue from subscription 
fees than ad revenue. The total 


revenue in US is estimated to be in: 


the order of USA $ 15 billion or Rs. 
40,000 crores, 


There are certain regulations that 
„cable corporations or operators are 
obliged to comply with: 


1. To relay’‘must carry’ program- 
mes such as non-commercial educa- 
tional programmes and TV signals of 
networks within в ed distances 

_ without any alteration in the quality 
of the programme. These require- 
ments are of a mandatory nature. 


2. To provide input selector swit- 
. ches to subscribers to offer the 
facility of choice between cable and 
of the air programmes and suggest 
measures to eliminate the interfer- 


ence of signals. 


3. To offer employment oppor- 
tunities to all without any discrimi- 
nation in accordance with US em- 
ployment policy. 


4. To give equal opportunities to 
all segments and classes particularly 
politicians/leaderá-for relay of their 
programmes and campaigns on equal 

5. To employ the fairness doctrine 
in case of any personal attacks to 

enable reasonable response in a rea- 
sonable time. 


6. To identify all advertisement 
with the nsor or the advertisers 
and to instill a sense of accountabi- 
lity and responsibility of the adver- 
tisers with a specific ban on lotteries 
and games of choice: 


7. To keep parity in tariff/rates 
for all consumer segments. 


8. To make requisite provisions 
for receipt of public complaints. 


9. To maintain prescribed records 
to satisfy the designated officer and 
the public at large as to the fairness 
and’ correctness of the operations. 


10. To file annual reports in speci- 
fied formats. 


The gross revenue from the cable 
о, in the US is shared with 
ration of Public Broad- 
Rue соо апа @2% with munici- 
palities of the gross revenue. Cable 
networks are obligated to maintain 
requisite accounts of their operations 
which are subject to public inspec- 
tion. 


А, networks have the obligation 
to auction two or three of their 
channels to private entrepreneurs to 
relay their programmes to ensure in- 
built competition. The quality and 
content of the programmes relayed 
would, of course, be a responsibility 
of the producer and the broadcaster. 
No national or regional television 
station is allowed to operate cable 
operations. 


It would appear that the US has 
exploited entrepreneurial  invest- 
ments jn networks fo relay develop- 
mental and educational programmes 
in the interest of the community at 
large. Cable networks · have also 
been integrated in the US economy 
in the sense that cable network 
owners аге required to provide em- 
ployment opportunities in ассог- 


~ dance with US policy. 


UK model 


The United ‘Kingdom has. а idus 
tradition of public breadcasting -The 
entire cable operation in the coum 
try is monitored þy an apex body 
called National Cable Authority. 
The authority, though regulatory in 
nature, is primarily engaged to make 
sure that promises given are kept. 
The regulations themselves are of a 
very light nature, and do not res- 
trict cable operations. Instead, they 
seek to facilitate them in accordance 
with the prescribed guidelines. 


he National Cable Authority is 
also the apex franchising authority. 
Initially chise is given for a 
period of 15 years which is renewed 
for a period of eight years subse- 
quently. The r nsibilities of the 
authority are as follows: - 


1. To prescribe standards of ex- 


-cellence and quality in the area of 


programming, customer service, ad- 
vertising and equipment. 


2. To prescribe the eligibility - "eri- 
terion with particular emphasis on 
the integrity and: character БЕ cable 
franchises. 


3. To monitor the MIS. on cable 
corporations in the formats prescrib- 
ed by the authority. 


4. To set rules ‘ensuring broader 
responsibility and accountability of 
the cable corporations. 


Cable corporations and operators, 
on the other hand, are obliged to 
keep channels for ‘must carry’ pro- 
grammes, and provide equal oppor- 
tunities to all segments in terms of 
rates, tariffs, time on the channels, 
etcetera. 


There is no censorship of pro- 
grammes relayed on cable networks 
as the cable operator is expected to 
censor the programmes himself, vis- 
a-vis prescribed standards of pro- 
grammes. Operators cannot of 
course carry programmes inciting 
violence, racial discrimination and 
speculative programmes. 


The operation of the cable net- 
work is outside the scope of the 
Telegraph Act. 
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. |nterview 


with MIKE KHANNA 


AS chief executive of Hindustan Thompson Associ- 
ates Ltd, the country's largest advertising agency and 
the immediate past president of the Advertising Agen- 
cies Association of India, Mike Khanna is the quin- 
tessential adman. He has spent nearly twenty-five 
years in the business, all of them with HTA, J. Walter 
Thompson's Indian associate. Being with one agency, 
however, has not restricted his perspective; at public 
fora he has constantly demonstrated his ability to 
seo the broader picture and his concern for the larger 
interest. Here Khanna shares his views on the air 
waves explosion and what it means for advertisers 
and image makers: 


The past year has been a remarkable one for Indian 
TV audiences thanks to Star TV. CNN and the cable 
boom. What do you predict for 1992? 

The process started over two years ago, though 
knowledge about what was happening dawned much 
later. When the Prasar Bharati debates were on, 
few people talked about technology. But it was 
obvious that it was coming. Conceptually, it started 
with CNN which gave a boost tothe local cable ope- 
rators' businesses. Indeed, cable and satellite are 
interlinked, for satellite transmission without cable 
support has limited scope in our country. Single 
households cannot afford to invest in a dish anten- 
n8. In the future though, technology will permit 
this for they are developing a dish, the size of a din- 
ner plate, to which a single television set can be 
hooked on. 


With Star TV, CNN and BBC, Indian viewers have a 
wider choice today. What will be the impact on 
Doordarshan's viewership? 

They are bound to have a negative impact. How 
much will depend on technology. Star TV's objective 
is pretty clear: they want to build up viewership. 


Isn't language the biggest constraint to achieving that? 
Yes and no. They can, for example, have tailormade 
programmes for India. Remember that the ВВС is 
already well qualified to do a Hindi programme on 
radio. In Hong Kong, Star has a separate Mandarin 
channel. So a Hindi channel is quite possible. I 
reckon that viewership will be built up gradually 
over the next two years. 


How have your clients responded to the new channels? 
There is certainly a lot of curiosity. The viewership 
is small, but it could be the right one for them. The 
National TV Survey which is currently underway is 
trying to assess the impact of Star and cable. But 
we will have to wait till March when the report is 
submitted to get а handle on this. 


Ez 

What scope does cable have as an advertising medium? 
Though cable has made an éntry, it is not as yet 
significant enough. Advertisers of national brands 
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have no alternative to Doordarshan. Cable quality 
is poor both in terms of hardware and software. It’s 
also highly disorganized. Today few cable operators 
have access to ad agencies. Cable will become a 
significant advertising factor when it goes into the 
organized sector and there is a single point to deal 
with. A parallel can be drawn here with cinema 
when earlier advertisers had to deal with individual 
cinema theatres, Then concessionnaires like Blaze 
came along. 


Do you foresee Star TV picking up advertising revenue 
from India? 

There's no doubt thatitis a pan-Asian medium. 
However, while companies in Europe have already 
geared up their operations for a unifled Europe, 
that's not happening here in Asia. In Europe there 
is a clear pan-Euro strategy. For example, JWT 
has an entity called ут Europe and individual coun- 
try offices are treated as branches. I don't think 
marketers here have put their act together. Compa- 
nies just don't see Asia as a unified market. 

The main hurdle іп India is the foreign exchange 
restriction. Only foreign exchange earners like banks, 
hotels and airlines can advertise. So right now it's a 
non-starter. 


Will Doordarshan see a drop in its revenues then? 

We have lots of local brands and they will continue 
to dominate the local channels. The highest viewer- 
ship of programmes has been recorded in India. 
Take the Bill Cosby Show which is so popular in the 
US; it has a viewership of 55 million. Here in India 
we have a captive audience of 250 million. Cable has 
already begun to erode Doordarshan’s viewership. 
Though the situation is as yet quite fluid, the broad 
trends are there. JE | 


What, then, is likely to be the fate of print аз ат 
advertising medium? 

Television and print have two distinct roles. Classi- 
fied, retail, financial and corporate advertising will 
always be there for print. Newspapers changed their 
look in response to TV and magazines continue to 
attract product ads. Television has added to the 
growth of advertising, it didn’t replace print. 


Indian айтеп have expressed their anxiety about the 

fact that if commercials go international, that would 
be a setback to their professional growth. Do you 

agree? 

We seem to be afflicted by the’ not-invented-here : 
syndrome! No doubt there will be some common 

Asian campaigns. Ав a low-cost production centre 
and with the creative talent that we have, India 

could in fact play a lead role. Countries like Thai- 

land and Indonesia, in comparison, have poor pro- 

duction facilities. | 

(Interview conducted by Nazneen Karmali). 


Document 


THE announcement of government’s intention to 
‚ offer broadcasting rights to suitable organizations in 
order to provide competition to the government-owned 
TV and radio channels and thereby offer more choice 
to the viewers/listeners marked a major change in its 
broadcasting policy. Not surprisingly, is generated 
a lot of controversy and interest throughout the 
country in the practical possibilities of such a 
е. 


A special committee—the Varadan Committee— 
was appointed by the government on 3 September 
1991 to study the various aspects of this proposal 
and make suitable recommendations. What follows 
are extracts from the report submitted by the Vara- 
dan Committee tó the government vii it finished 
Ив work in October 1991: 


Broadcasting has generally been perceived the world 
over as a powerful medium for social and cultural 


change. It is also an effective instrument for econo-. 


mic and educational development....Radio listening 
or TV viewing has become an integral part— practi- 
cally a habit—of modern life. 


The fact that (their) programmes simultaneously 
reach a large section of people inevitably creates a 
psychological bond amongst those exposed to a 
particular kind of programme such as music, sports, 
plays, etc. This can, and has been, a ready founda- 
tion for building up common values amongst mem- 
bers of a society.... No country in the world...can 
afford to ignore the crucial part played by radio 
and television on the minds and feelings of its 
people. 
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Doordarshan and АЦ India Radio have, over а 
period of time, developed an enviably good network 
covering almost the entire country. ...While there 
is bound to be legitimate criticism regarding the 
quality of programmes put out by both media, it 
cannot be denied that they occupy a prominent place 
in the attention of the country. 


Introduction of commercial advertisements on 
these two media has clearly demonstrated the reach 
and the impact of these media. There are far more 
programmes and sponsors for these programmes on 
Doordarshan than can be accommodated. Simul- 
taneously, foreign TV stations have started beaming 
programmes through satellites which can be picked 
up directly by dish antennae in different parts of the 
country....this development has some disturbing 
implications. No country can let some foreign agency 
decide what kind of programmes should be broadcast 
to tbe people of that country. At the same time, it 
is neither desirable nor feasible to stop these trans- 
missions or ban their reception. One wholesome way 
of counteracting the likely ill-effects of such pro- 
grammes would be to wean away the viewers by 
more imaginative and relevant programmes. 


India ig a country with sound democratic tradi- 
tions and the right to express different views res- 
ponsibly has always been held in respect. With the 
growing popularity of the electronic media, there 
has been a feeling that there should be greater scope 
in this media for expression of different views on 
political and other matters of current interest. The 
existence of a single official channel for news is, in 
this context, being seen as singularly inadequate. 
Setting up of more channels to be operated by non- 
governmental bodies is also seen as a means of 
creating a lively competition between them leading, 
hopefully, to an improvement in quality of broad- 
casting programmes. 
fie | 

--.(However) broadcasting in India has essentially 
been informed by developmental and public interest 
objectives. This is very important in a country where 
there is large scale poverty and illiteracy....in the 
Indian context, broadcasting rights in the hands of 
unscrupulous elements could lead to very undesir- 
able effects on the society. Moreover, establishment 
of additional channels would involve substantial 
investments...The question of according priority to 
the further development of the broadcasting system 
would, therefore, have to be carefully considered in 
the context of the planned economic development of 
the country. 


Advertising on the electronic media has come to 
stay. It is expected that new channels in non-govern- 
mental hands would be sustained only by advertise- 
ment revenue. 


... While all indications are that the broadcasting 
system of our country needs to be developed further 
in the light of the changing technological and social 
trends in the world, it is necessary that the new sys- 
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tem...(ensures)...that the expansion is on lines that 
are consistent with national interests. 


The issue that has to be faced in planning the 
development of new channels is to decide whether 
such expansion should be driven by the market 
forces or should be based on an assessment of what 
is needed for the society. 


The next important question...is as to what type 
of non-governmental agency should be set up to run 
the new channel. Government has announced its 
intention to offer such rights to ‘public corporations’. 
The intention is that the management of the non- 
governmental agency should be broad-based to re- 
present a wide spectrum of stake-holding and its 
share-holding made freely accessible to the public... 
to ensure that the interests of all segments having 
stakes in the broadcasting sector would be adequa- 
tely protected. Another desirable safeguard...is to 
have certain cross-media restrictions, so that owners 
of newspapers and magazines having circulation and 
influence within their specified geographical area or 
across the length and breadth of the country are 
not given licence to broadcast either in the area of 
circulation of their relevant newspapers/magazines 
or in the entire country. Another suggestion is that 
such rights should be given to Trusts, non-profit 
organisations such as universities, educational insti- 
tutions, cultural organisations, cooperatives etc. ` 


Expansion of broadcasting network is relatively 
capital intensive. The costs are variable and are de- 
pendent on factors like cost of land and buildings, 
topography and other infrastructural facilities inclu- 
ding the antennae towers. The current policy of the 
government is to discourage dependence on gov- 
ernment funds. A system which depends least on 
government source of funding would be most appro- 
priate. It is therefore necessary to ensure that these 
new channels are commercially viable and at the 
same time are responsive to social needs. 


(There are) various routes through which the pre- 
sent system can be changed... 


Leasing out time chunks. ...in the existing channel, 
a specific time chunk can be given to the licencee who 
would be responsible for the content ofthe telecast 
over the transmitter during the allotted time chunk. 
The licencee would also be responsible for collecting 
advertisements and managing the programme. 


Leasing out an existing channel: Another sugges- 
tion is to retain the primary channel of AIR and 
Doordarshan and lease out only the second channel 
wherever it exists, so that the public broadcasting 
functions can continue to be carried out on the 
primary channel.. Since the second channel of Door- 
darshan has a limited coverage in terms of area, the 
competition will perforce be limited to а small geog- 
rapbical area. 


Operation of transmitters on a regional basis: Yet 
another route can be to give the licence to an agency 


ora consortium of agencies to set up and operate a 
series ‘of-additional TV/Radio transmitters in different 
regions of the country under which they can trans- 
mit different programmes over regional transmitters 
and network them at some ified time of the day 
for national broadcast. This would meet the grow- 
ing aspirations for reflecting the cultures of different 
parts of the country through the electronic media. 


Licensing TV/Radio transmitters for local trans- 
mission:...licence can be given to set up TV/Radio 
transmitters in a particular station for loca! trans- 
mission in different stations of the country. Such 
licencees can of course come together for networking 
for specific national broadcasts. It would, thus, com- 
bine the need for reflecting the local aspirations with 
the broader purpose of a common programme for a 
region or the country as a whole. 


Centralisation and leasing of transmitting infra- 
structure: Instead of giving a licence to an agency 
to set up and run а channel, one could conceive of 
а modelin which all transmitting infrastructure— 
existing and planned—can be vested in a central 
authority who will be responsible for its manage- 
ment. ` This authority will lease out transmitting 
infrastructure to various licencees. This option of 
one central authority holding all the hardware will 
enable Prasar Bharati to be rid of a heavy overhead 
and allow its programme personnel to devote their 
entire energies to software production. This arrange- 
ment would, however, imply an important departure 
from the provisions of the Prasar Bharati Act. 


Leasing of a transponder. This option of hiring 
a transponder for satellite based broadcasts is depen- 
dent upon the availability of additional S-band 
transponders іп 1992-93 in INSAT. However, possi- 
bility exists of leasing transponders on other geo- 
stationary satellites like ASIASAT. The Committee 
understands that in the globally agreed Plan (1977) 
for Broadcasting Satellite Service under the aegis 
of International Telecommunication Union (ITU), 
India has got allocation for 48 DBs channels in Ku 
band, which have great potential for exploitation 
by broadcasting systems covering very large areas 
and may suit, in particular, the large variety of 
programme needs of the country. 


No system can survive unless it js financially 
viable. At the same time, the committee has recom- 
mended that certain requirements regarding quality, 
content of programmes, etc., be imposed. The way 
the advertisement market would behave when these 
new channels operate is perhaps somewhat difficult 
to forecast. It is, therefore, very important that a 
potential licencee makes a sound judgement about 
the viability of his proposal before offering to set up 
a channel. 


The Committee has also considered the view ex- 
pressed by some individuals that since the proposed 
competition is only for the Prasar Bharati, the new 
system should come up only after Prasar Bharati 


starts functioning and stabilises itself. The Com- 
mittee notes that the Government has declared on 
the floor of the parliament that it was committed to 
bringing in Prasar Bharati as well as offering broad- 
casting rights to public corporations. The Committee 
has recommended...the need for comprehensive 1ерїн- 
lation and monitoring systems to ‘lay down gui 
lines for the new channels. АШ this preliminary ‘pro: 
cess is bound to take time. The Committee, there- 
fore, recommends that the preliminary work ш 
to setting up of new channels should proceed, 
passu, with the work of establishing Prasar Bharati 


The Committee, after careful deliberation, dd 
recommends the following: 


l. Subject to viability of operations, preference 
should be given to setting up new TV/Radio channels 
in different parts of the country for regional broad- 
casts. These transmitters can, over a period of time, 
link up suitably either by forming a consortium or 
by entering into suitable arrangements amongst 
themselves. Such a link-up would provide an inter- 
regional network. ү 

2. a) Simultaneously, the second Doordarshan 
channel in the four metropolitan cities can be leased 
out to suitable licencees. 


Б) Also simultaneously, additional radio channels 
including FM stations, wherever available, may also 
be similarly leased out. 


These actions...should be taken only after suitable 
legislation is passed. 


3. The option to permit one agency or consortium 
to set up a series of transmitters in the country 
will..rank only next to the option of permitting a 
number of licencees to set up different TV/Radio 
transmitters in the country. 


4. The Committee does not recommend leasing 
out а particular chunk of time from an existing Tv/ 
Radio channel. 


5. The option of a licencee leasing a transponder 
on a satellite for satellite-derived direct broadcast 


. would perhaps be appropriate for developmental or 


educational telecast....as of now there is no such 
spare space segment available. As and when one 
becomes available, the government can take an 
appropriate decision. 


A central authority to own the transmitting infra- 
structure for leasing out to various licencees, inclu- 
ding Prasar Bharati, was conceived in the context 
of the planned development of hardware for broad- 
casting purposes... fragmentation of transmitting 
infrastructure and programme transmission may 
create problems of management and it would be 
preferable to have an integrated management either 
in Prasar Bharati or with the licencees....In order 
to mitigate the initial handicap of the licencees in 
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setting up the transmitting infrastructure and the 
need to bring in programme variety, it would be 
appropriate if onty the transmitting infrastructure 
of Doordarshan’s 2nd channel and an extra channel 
of AIR are divested for leasing to potential licencees. 
Future investments in transmitting infrastructure 
would be done by both Prasar Bharati and licencees 
from their own resources and there is no need to 
establish any central authority for owning and leas- 
ing transmitting infrastructure. 


After the Government decides on the approach, 
detailed guidelines regarding eligibility of an appli- 
cant and the procedure of selection have to be for- 
mulated. The most suitable arrangement would be 
to set up a public body under the law to dispense 
such licences. Selection should be done by an inde- 
pendent authority of stature and that the process of 
selection should be fully transparent. This authority 
could be called the Broadcasting Council of India 
(вст). The Chairman and members of the всі should 
be eminent public men with unimpeachable probity. 
In particular, the Chairman should be a person who 
has the qualifications required for appointment as a 
judge in the Supreme Court of India. 


Broadcasting rights should be given to public 
bodies such as universities, well-managed coopera- 
tive institutions, Trusts etc., whose primary objective 
is in the area of education, culture or communica- 
tion. In the regions where such organisations apply 
for licences, they may be given preference over other 
applicants provided they meet all the eligibility 
criteria. 


After careful study of various broadcasting systems 
in the world, and also based оп its discussions with 
many specialists in the field, the Committee recom- 
mends the following set of guidelines: | 


*Tho licencee will fully conform to the advertise- 
ment code which is now applicable to All India 
Radio and Doordarshan and to future modifications 
therein. 


News, current affairs and other programmes on 
this channel will not be such as to offend the reli- 
gious sentiments of any group. 


*The programmes, including news and current 
affairs should not in any way be prejudical to the 
sovereignty and integrity of India; security of the 
state; friendly relations with foreign states; public 
order; decency or morality or of such nature as will 
be likely to involve defamation or contempt of court 
or intite the commission of any offence. 


*Not more than ten percent in terms of time of 
the programmes broadcast by this channel can be 
imported from abroad. 


*The channel must carry at least for 20% of its 
broadcasting time, programmes considered by the 
Broadcasting Council to be socially relevant and 
necessary for developmental purposes. 
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*The channel shall carry such programmes of im- 
portance to the nation as may.be directed by the 
Government from time to time. 


*The programmes broadcast by the channel should 
not be the means for furtherance of the interests of 


any political party. 


"While dealing with any matter of controversy, 
the programmes shall present all points of view in a 
fair and impartial manner. 


..There should bean arrangement by which а 
credible and autonomous body assesses continuously 
the quality of the programmes put out by the exis- 
ting and the new channels. ...When the time comes 
for renewal of licence the track record in terms of 
quality would certainly be one of the criteria for 
appropriate decisions. 


The Prasar Bharati Act, 1990 contains a provision 
(sections 14 & 15) regarding the setting up and func- 
tioning of the Broadcasting Council The Council 
shall consider complaints agamst any particular 
programme broadcast by the Prasar Bharati Corpo- 
ration and give its recommendations. The Prasar 
Bharati Board is to consider these recommendations 
and take appropriate action. The Prasar Bharati 
can also be directed by the Broadcasting Council to 
broadcast its recommendations with respect to a 
complaint. We recommend, therefore, that the pro- 
visions regarding the Broadcasting Council are 
appropriately taken out of the Prasar Bharati Act 
and placed as part of the legislation for the purpose 
of the new broadcasting system. 


(There should) be a single statutory/autonomous. 
body known as the Broadcasting Council of India to 
perform the functions in respect of the management 
of the new broadcasting system. This body will also 
perform prescribed functions in respect of Prasar 
Bharati as provided in the Act....as against the 
option of Government issuing licences for a new 
channel, (this same body) should be vested under the 
law with the powers to do so. 


The new channels shall be governed by cer- 
tain guidelines regarding their programmes....there 
should be an arrangement for monitoring the pro- 
yrammes to ensure that they conform to guidelines. 
We recommend that the Broadcasting Council of 
India be that agency. 


Sub-section 1 of Section 4 of the Indian Telegraph 
Act, 1885 empowers the Government to license any 
person for operating a ‘telegraph’. This provision 
has been interpreted to mean that Government can 
give new broadcasting licences. Since, for the first 
time, Government has announced its intention to 
enable non-governmental agencies also to operate 
broadcasting systems and since this new policy would 
require a comprehensive legal frame for proper im- 

lementation...& new legislation (needs to) be enacted 
based on the Committee’s recommendations) to 
govern the setting up and operation of broadcasting 
channels in India. 
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expression 


of a nation's heritage. 
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БОО people from various states work together 
for a common purpose. 
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ALMOST everyone has a thedry about language. As 
members of the human community each one of us 
‘knows’ a language, often several languages, from 
the inside. This situatedness, this ensconcement 
within a linguistic space which we take as our ‘own’, 
gives many of us the confidence to address certain 
fundamental questions, however hesitantly, In India, 
where linguistic complexity is the sine qua non of 
our polity, it is especially difficult to avoid encoun- 
ters with such issues in our day-to-day existence. 


What is a language, how is it to be taught, why 
is it so often socially contentious? These are ques- 
tions on which lay pols hold fledgling theories and 
firm opinions, as do trained linguists. Only with 
linguists, the preference is the other way around— 
their theories are firmly held but their opinions, 
alas, waver. Discussing the status of linguistics as a 
discipline, the linguist James McCawley emphasized 
just this point when he provocatively entitled one 
of his books Thirty Million Theories of Grammar. In 
other words, we endlessly invent explanations of 
language, carry in our heads linguistic resonances— 
that is the human condition. 


Linguistics, a discipline in search of a (technical) 
language to describe (ordinary) language, simply 
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The problem 


formalizes this more general preoccupation with the 
words/world relationship. Narratives about the ori- 
gins of language are part of Mayan mythology, of 
an ancient Indian repertoire which explains the 
origins of script (Devanagari) and the sacredness of 
syllables (Om), of the Biblical story which accounts 
for linguistic divisiveness (Babel). In the earliest and 
most potent stories across cultures, we find examples 
of linguistic theorizing, of the search for explana- 
tions. 


To turn from those first conjectures to contem- 
porary linguistics and its relevance in the Indian 
context, I begin with an anecdote. A couple of years 
ago, interviews were being held as usual at the Cen- 
tre for Linguistics and English, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, for entry into the M.Phil course. Among 
the candidates was a young man from Nagaland and 
we routinely asked him, as we asked everyone else, 
what his native language, his mother-tongue, was. 
His reply, which I remember almost verbatim, still 
has the power to shock me. Nyali from Nagaland 
answered with a single, stark sentence: In my state, 
we have no language. 


What was Nyali’s state, that it had no language? 


In my reading of psycholinguistics, I had of course 
come across the notion of linguistic deprivation. I 


was familiar with accounts of wolf-children, reared 
without access to human language, and of the more 
recent case of Genie, an American child, locked up 
in a room for thirteen-and-a-half years, and absolu- 
tely deprived of human company. Genie never learn- 
ed to speak ‘normally’. Yet, Nyali’s case was very 
different. He was not obviously ‘deprived’ in the 
sense that Genie was. It was not his use, or know- 
ledge, of lariguage that was damaged. Rather, it was 
his ‘theory’ of language, his idea of the essential 
elements that go into the making of a language, that 
seemed impoverished. 


Of course, it is simple, at one level, to work out 
what Nyali meant. English'is the official language in 
the state of Nagaland, and the Naga languages use 
the-Roman script when necessary. However, also 
inherent in Nyali’s utterance is a wholly distorted 
conception of language, one that has no cultural 
affiliations and one that reifies literacy. If a language 
does not have a script, it does not qualify as a lan- 
guage, it is only a ‘dialect’. To my mind, nothing 
could be more theoretically as well as ideologically 
unsound than this us pesca, yet it is accepted without 
rebellion by Nyali and others like him, so great is 
the violence done to oral, Spon traditions in the 
modern Tien state. ; 


According to the Guiness Book of Records, the 
‘world total of languages and dialects still spoken i is 
about 5000 of which some 845 come from India’—a 
good sixth: But only twenty-odd of these ‘languages 
and dialects’ have scripts. Even fewer have national 
viability and power. This has led to a supremely 
ironic situation in our country. As Indians, we accept 
unproblematically that language is so important a 
component of identity in India that people are will- 
ing to die and kill on behalf of their several langu- 
ages, to engage in ‘language riots’ given the slightest 
provocation. At the same time, many of us also sub- 


scribe unselfconsciously to Nyali s belief—we do not , 
really possess any language to fight over, or rather. 


we lack the power over language that a language of 
power as Hindi or, English might give us. 


‚ The linguistic skirmishes to which we have become 
so used in India recall for me those famous lines in 
Dover Beach where Arnold surveys the desolate land- 


‘cape of his country: 
..Which seems- > 


To lie before us like a land of dreams, 5 hs 


So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath neither Joy, nor peace, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor kelp for pain; 
dnd we are Rete as ошын pup. 
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Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


And ‘Matthew Arnold ша sari’ is of course the 
metaphor describing the transfer of English to India, 
because it captures so pithily the incongruity that is 
ап essential part of indigenization in the colonial 
set-up. As an erstwhile student of English literature, 
I have puzzled over the ease with which we consume 
English/Western culture and have come to the unsat- 
isfactory conclusion that we easily assimilate coun- 
tries, continents even, that come to us within the 
covers of a book, prepackaged in the elite institu- 
tional mail. English, all said and done, is still regar- 
ded by us, to judge from our university textbooks, 
as the language of Shakespeare, Keats, Eliot etcetera. 
Its masters are elsewhere, its minions here; that is the 
lesson which comes from any language inherited via 
а colonial superstructure. 


However, the problem before the serious Indian 
linguist today is not to pronounce on whether Eng- 
lish with its colonial burden is here to stay. This is 
a patently false concern, best left to political players. 
English is obviously not going to go away, given the 
vested interest of the Indian elite in it, as well as the 
wider world scenario. What committed linguists 
need to do instead is to deflect attention as far as 

ossible away from ‘standard’ English to any of the 

44 other Indian ‘languages and dialects’. That is 
their task, as Indian citizens whose object of study is 
language, India counts as one of the most exciting 
linguistic areas a professional linguist could hope to 
be in, and this is certainly во not because of but in 
spite of the dominance of English in this country. 


Since linguists primarily study not literature, the 
‘high’ manifestations of a culture, but language as it 
is used by everyone, identifying their descriptive do- 
main poses particular challenges for them. Kurukh 
or Kashmiri or Kharia—for a linguist these are first 
and foremost spoken Janguages whose unspecified 
boundaries must be demarcated by identifying the 
unique features of their phonology, morphology, 
semuntics and syntax. This is no easy task since all 
over India, except for well-defined pockets, ‘langu- 
ages’ tend to imperceptibly fade into neighbouring 
*dialects'. 


Further, the linguist's perception of the language 
she is describing may sharply conflict with the 'insi- 
der's' theories about his own language. One person's 
Oriya may be another's Bangla, so to speak. Our 
own culture comes to us in scraps and fragments, 
it is an amalgam of casual conversations and read- 
ing, much harder to piece together than the hard- 
bound colonial canon, which entitles us to such 
major privileges. А language, English or any other, 
encodes our deepest prejudices, our judgements of 
literary 'merit' our ideas about the 'superiority' 
of one language over another, even of one way of 
speaking over other ways. 


Could either of the two main perspectives avail- 
able today within modern linguistic theory enable 
us to articulate more clearly the vexed distinctions 
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between ‘language’ and ‘dialect? in terms of their 
relation to cultural power? 


The first of these linguistic modes I shall call the 
cognitive paradigm and the second the communicative 
paradigm. The central version of the cognitive para- 
digm today is the model of generative grammar 
proposed by Noam Chomsky, although I should 
mention that Panini is also credited with having 
developed in the Sth century BC а mnemonics that 
could effectively be used to produce the phonologi- 
cal and grammatical structures of the prakrits as 
well as Sanskrit. Perhaps he was the first generative 
grammarian who was able to show how a finite 
number of rules could produce infinitely many lan- 
guage structures. 


Chomsky raises the further question, which he 
refers to as Plato’s Problem—how is it that with so 
little evidence, only shadowy inklings, do we know 
so much? Translated into contemporary idiom, this 
means—how is it that children, no matter what their 
culture, find it so difficult to master simple motor 
skills like wielding а pencil or riding а bike, yet pick 
up the whole complex grammar of a language by the 
age of four or five, especially when the evidence 
they get as input from their parents isso fragmen- 
tary? Chomsky answers this conundrum by arguing 
that language is an innate human ability that distin- 
guishes us from other species and that children are 
pre-programmed to learn language, they already 
have the basic rules in their heads. On this universa- 
list view, (a) all the languages of the world share 
certain basic structural features; (b) dialects and 1ап- 
guages have the same theoretical status since they 
both provide evidence for linguistic universals; and 
(c) cultural factors intersect only superficially and 
uninterestingly with linguistic features. 


Explanations of language universals are quite dis- 
tinct from cultural descriptions. Problems of power 
belong in the domain of the more ‘social’ social 
sciences, while linguistics remains ‘a branch of 
psychology’ (Chomsky, 1965). To Nyali, Chomsky 
or Panini might say: Script or no script, language 
is your birthright. English, after all, is just another 
version of Ao, Angami, Nagami. 


If the Chomskyan cognitive paradigm attempts 
to account for the fecundity of language production, 
the communicative paradigm tries to account for the 
variety of linguistic perception. Underlying the com- 
municative mode] is some version of the Whorflan 
hypothesis, which states that while different lan- 
guages may (or may not) be similarly structured, they 
certainly describe the same world in radically diffe- 
rent ways. 


Supporters of the relativist Whorfian stance would 
point to evidence from the terminologies of colour, 
kinship, food, metaphor and such well-attested cul- 
tura] domains and argue that, for example, although 
we all have the same visual abilities, some languages 
train their speakers to recognize only two distinctions 
of colour—light and dark—some languages pick 


out five colours and ignore other distinctions, some 
have names for upto eleven colours. Depending on 
our language, we-perceive the physical spectrum of 
colour in set ways. : 


- — being theories of text. On the whole, the goals of ' 


Similarly our languages may train us to see the 
world as closely packed with rishtedar, kinsfolk, as 
in Hindi or Chinese or relatively sparsely peopled 
with kin, as in English. As relativists, we would be 
addressing what Chomsky has dubbed, as opposed 
to Plato’s, Orwell’s Problem—How with so much 
evidence, so many instances of Doublespeak, Diffe- 
renthink, etcetera, do we know so little? How are 
we culturally hoodwinked? Within the communica- 
tive perspective: (i) languages and dialects are pri- 
marily indicators not of linguistic universals but of 
social groups and status; (ЇЇ) our perceptions of the 
world in relation to ourselves are radically affected 
by the languages we use to address others and that 
others use to address us; (iii) culture and language 
are profoundly interconnected in the area of per- 
ception. 


To Nyali, a relativist like Quine might say: the 
definition of ‘dialect’ depends on social, not purely 
linguistic criteria. If you believe that a script 18 a 
n condition for a dialect to qualify asa lan- 
guage, then this belief about the power of scripts is 
subject only to internal socialchange. Linguistic 
arguments will do little to change the cultural pre- 
suppositions embedded in your language. 


For the Indian linguist, no simple choice is possi- 
ble between the universalist cognitive mode and the 
relativist communicative one. She is in the situation 
of the fly-in-amber. India's linguistic diversity offers 
such an embarrassment of riches that every hypo- 
thesis is buried under a weight of evidence. For this 
reason, Indian linguists have before them а particu- 
larly onerous task. They not only must accomplish 
the Griersonian task of recording vocabularies, gram- 
mars, speech patterns across India, they must also 
са theories that fit, that sensitize the rese- 
archer. 


Every one who calls herself a linguist in this coun- 
try has had to face the question—not once but many 
times—how many languages do you know? In the 
Indian context, this is by no means an absurd 
question, but it is one which every man is as qualified 
to answer as the linguist. The linguist should rather 
be asked—how many theories of language have you 
invented/discarded and most important of all, sub- 
verted, in the last forty-eight hours? Нег answer fo 
this question should decide where she stands on both 
the question of cognition and that of communica- 
tion. 


At the heart of the cognitive paradigm is the con- 
cept of grammar; at the core of the communicative 
mode is the notion of conversation. Grammars are 
internalized, singular, arbitrary. Conversations are 
overt, dyadic, interdependent. Traditionally, linguists 
in India, from Panini to William Jones, have con- 
centrated on the grammatical description of lan- 


guages and dialects. They have worked within a 
grammar-based paradigm. although sometimes with 
an inspired work like Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya 
theories of grammar have come excitingly close to 


linguistic: theory have been to observe, describe and 
explain phenomena in language, which seem ‘invisi- 
ble’ to language users. Indian linguists currently 
must address the task of making the many invisible 
languages of India, and their hidden characteristics, 
visible to the Indian public. 


Linguists are unlike many social scientists in 
their perverse resolve to regard language us being 
of interest not so much because it serves the pur- 
poses of certain social groups but because itis a 
faculty common to all members of the human spe- 
cies. The forms of language that fascinate linguists 
because they are universal, common denominators 
of human ability are precisely the forms that appear 
invisible to social analysts. The Hindi litterateur, 
Nirmal Verma has written about the invisible as a 
psychological phenomenon, an apprehension of cul- 
tural “wholeness and sacredness’; linguists tend to 
examine the formal characteristics of quite another 
sort of invisibility. This phenomenon is invisible not 
because it is spiritual but because it is so absolute 
and apparently mundane a part of our lives that it 
passes unnoticed. Much of our everyday interaction 
with our families, our neighbours and acquaintances 
consists of this kind of language. It is through an 
examination of such ordinary phenomena that we 
cóme to realize that the reciprocal relations between 
language and culture may be most extensive exactly 
where they are least obvious. 


As Madhu Kishwar has somewhere said, being 
Indian is not simply a matter of slapping on a bindi 
and wrapping on a sari; indeed these visible signs of 
culture are in some sense superficial because they are 
the most easily mimicked and appropriated. Or, to 
put the case somewhat differently, we easily grasp 
that the grand forms of language such as literature 
and drama, however popular or patrician, are vehi- 
cles of cultural expression; we recognize their sym- 
bolic value. But we are so submerged in ordinary 
language that we find it difficult to treat it as a well- 
defined formal object. Yet instances of everyday 
language responding flexibly to social conditions are 
evident all about us. 


Let me illustrate with one example which will be 
familiar to everyone in Delhi. We know that the 
pronominal systems of several Indian languages 
have a three-tier honorific heirarchy of address (aap, 
tum, tu) and that these pronouns classically agree 
with the verb endings of sentences (aap aayiye, tum 
aao, tu aa) However, in Delhi today it is quite 
common to hear utterances such as ‘aap khao’, ‘aap 
baith jao' etcetera, where the pronoun of highest 
respect combines with the verb-ending appropriate 
to equals, peers. 


The educated lay response is to describe this usage 
as ‘incorrect’ but linguists would argue that these 
forms are the result of two dialects of Hindustani 
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(Hindi апа Haryanvi) fusing to meet the demands of 
the urban social context.. Haryanvi speakers who 
use only the ‘tu’ or ‘tum’ have incorporated the ‘aap’ 
of Hindi into their speech, while Hindi speakers use 
the verb-ending appropriate to ‘tum’ as а -borrowing 
from the Haryanvi. This mutual and unselfconscious 
process of-accommodation has quietly but efficiently 
dismantled the well-entrenched three-tier distinctions 
that many of us took utterly for granted, while 
simultaneously meeting the need to be ogalitarian 
(signified by the verb) as well as distant (signified by 
the pronoun) in the urban social setting. 


Such major shifts in matical forms cannot be, 
and are not, planned within institutions, indeed ins- 
titutional (con-) texts are often the last to take note 
of them. .They. are not monitored by the elite; in- 
stead they take place in buses, in markets, in neigh- 
bourhood discussions. So here we have one con- 
temporary instance of conversational structure as an 
invisible but very powerful medium of cultural 
change. б^ : 


It is the business of linguists to notice such 
groundswell shifts when they take place, and to make 
connections between linguistic patterns, silences and 
social demands. In India, however, despite a great 
tradition in language studies, and a populace attuned 
to bi- and multi-lingualism, we have neglected the 
role that a formal training in linguistics might have 
to play in enabling us to ‘hear’ national dissonances. 
Economists we trust to provide us with the solutions 
to India’s precarious monetary/budgetary and other 
problems: historians we rely on to redefine the nar- 
ratives of our colonial and precolonial past; but 
those concerned with the linguistic foundation of our 
epistemologies teach their discipline only to a. hand- 
ful of students in а handful of universities. 


Linguistics, for no good reason that I can think of, 
remains a post-graduate discipline of little moment 
in our country, a sort of poor relation of literary or 
sociological studies. This seems decidedly odd in a 
nation which is allegedly divided into ‘linguistic 
states’, where ‘link languages’ are perennially deba- 
ted, schools promote a ‘three-language formula’, and 
translations between our many languages are the 
need of the hour. 


Yet any plea of this kind, for a particular discip- 
linary orientation in considering the question of 
‘India’ should not end up as a whine. Rather, theore- 
tical justifications and pragmatic suggestions are in 
order at this point, provided of course they are as 
brief as it is possible to make them. In one of the 
major Indian languages, Malayalam, the word for 
‘solving a problem’ is ‘pariharikkuka’, which derives 
from a Sanskrit root which means ‘to escape, to 
avoid, to run away’: but not all problems can be 
resolved simply by running away! Delightful though 
the escapist route suggested by this layalam ety- 
mology may be, language is too pervasive a pheno- 
menon to avoid, ostrich-like. Therefore, some basic 
premises need to be boldly stated. 


Theory-wise, the position is simple. It has been 
assumed that the appeal of linguistic studies in the 
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‘third-world’ Indian context must be ‘functional’. 
Linguistic approaches are said to provide the best 
hope of, say, teaching government officials to write 
circulars in official Hindi or English rather than in 
their native languages; of acquiring the ‘discourse 
competence’ necessary to handle tricky situations 
such as job-interviews. However, these ‘applications’ 
of linguistics grow out of a more fundamental com- 
mitment within the discipline to exploring and ques- 
tioning language structure— grammatical structure, 
in the narrowest sense of the phrase, as it is revealed 
in social interaction, in the widest sense. 

Strangely, for a discipline often too mundanely 
perceived as merely providing ‘language technicians’, 
modern linguistics has as its central metaphor a uni- 
versal one— the figure of the child. It is a shibboleth 
of all current linguistics that a child acquiring lan- 
guage—any language in the world, for all grammars 
are equally complex—is the most brilliant of intel- 
lectual performers. This foundational belief in the 
‘wise’ child has had a liberating effect on contem- 
porary linguistics, as Freud's tracking back to child- 
hood once had on psychology. ` 


India is one oftho few countries in the world 
which has not yet ratified the UN charter on the 
rights of children. Even when it does get round to 
doing so on paper, our children will still be among 
the most deprived in the world. For this reason, the 
egalitarian theoretical premise of linguistics that 
each child, whether she is born on a pavement or in 
a penthouse, is gifted with verbal genius, is particu- 
larly salient in India. Questions specifically about 
language must be addressed by us as early as prim- 
ary school, which is when they are most naturally 
introduced. This is a practical need. It is also possi- 
ble that such questions could be more rigorously 
formulated if they were part of an undergraduate 
spectrum of disciplines on offer, along with psycho- 
logy, history, Sanskrit, sociology, economics and so 
on. And I believe a sense of urgency informs these 
enterprises, not just because our children and our 
youth are our future, but because so many of them 
are at present denied any sort of future at all. 


The relationships between languages (historical 
and areal linguistics), between language and cultural 
norms (sociolinguistica), between language and mind 
(psycholinguistics, cognition), between language and 
literature (stylistics), between language and theories 
ofthe wor(l)d (philosophy of language), between 
language and the apparatus of state (language plan- 
ning, literacy programmes), these form for us a wide 
catchment area for contemporary discussion. As well 
as for a call to action. (It is, in my view, no coinci- 
dence that the greatest linguist of this century, Noam 
Chomsky, is also a committed human rights activist 
and political fighter.) 


‘Under the cherry tree there are no strangers’ says 
a Zen proverb. To discuss the problem of language 
in India is to meet under a tree where we may in 
theory dissolve the differences that we practise. 


RUKMINI BHAYA NAIR 


‘which is largely non-Sanskrit-speak- 
ing:and : requires them: to.use other, 
regional -or ‘wupra-regional langu- 
ages. To prevent. Sanskrit from 
suffering the fate of languages like 
Esperanto, becoming the language 
of small and largely in-bred groups 
of ‘aficionados’ .with virtually no 
practical use, the Sanskrit movement 
wil have to establish an area of 
social relevance. for the.use of the 
language and to find much broader 
popular support. · 


One might of course ask whether 
the endeavour to preserve spoken 
Sanskrit is even worth the effort. 
Other languages, such as classical 
Greek and Latin, have died out in 
‘their spoken use and have become 
‘library languages. Why should 
Sanskrit not have the same fate? 
Ultimately, such questions cannot be 
answered rationally. But there are 
important factors that seem to make 
it worth one’s while to attempt 
maintaining the language in spoken 
use 


To illustrate this point, let us take 

a brief look at Latin. In medieval 
and early modern western Europe, 
Latin held a position as a language 
of learning, religion, and philosophy 
very similar to that of Sanskrit in 
India. By the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, however, its spoken use 
had effectively died out. And in the 
second half of the century it was 
abolished even as the ritual language 
of the Catholic church (except at the 
Vatican). Many Catholics still 
ou he demise of Latin in the 
d several attempts are now 

under way in Europe to revive Latin 
as a spoken language. However, be- 
cause the tradition of spoken Latin 


has ended, this undertaking is diffi- ` 


cult indeed. 


If Sanskrit is permitted to wither 
away as a spoken language, then we 
must prepare ourselves for the possi- 
bility that, like Latin, it will sooner 
or later die out also in its ritual] use. 
Fortunately, however, itis not too 
late as yet: there still are fluent spea- 
kers in India. If they teach the lan- 
guage as a spoken medium, and if 
their students learn to speak it, the 
death of Sanskrit сап be prevented. 
As the Sanskrit expression goes, 
чт бача ward: FATA : ‘In this 
matter, you (the Indian people) are 
the authority’. 
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Pon-indion universals 


ANVITA ABBI. ее 


THE acquisition of language in early 
childhood accounts for perhaps 
most remarkable intellectual accom- 
plishment in the life of any normal 
human being. Though only raw and 
seemingly incomplete data is avail- 
able to the child for constructing 
the knowledge of his/her first lan- 
guage, the child undertakes this feat 
with astonishing rapidity. That is 
why contemporary linguists, begin- 
ning with Noam Chomsky, have 
tended to reject all socio-cultural 
conditioning in the explanation of 
language acquisition and have in- 
stead been insisting on an innate 
Language Acquisition Device (LAD) 
situated in the human mind. 


Locating the language learning 
mechanism in the human mind, let 
us say the brain, has additional 


-implications. Like any other organ 
іп the human physiology, the brain 


is uniform in both structure and 
function across the human species. 
Thus the language faculty located 
largely inthe human brain should 
possess certain universal features in 
terms of the deeper structure of the 
sentence, generated in any language, 
irrespective of the surface differences 
we normally observe. This is pre- 
cisely the assumption behind the 
notion of Universal Grammar put 
forward by Chomsky and his follo- 
WETS. ‚ 

Human society has known many 
ways to communicate among its 
members; language is one of them, 
рар the most important one. 

nguage is the strongest medium of 
self-expression and will remain so 
in the future. This was the motivat- 


It is also true that, as tradition- 
ally taught, Sanskrit is-a very diffi- 
cult, language. It involves at least 
the following steps: (1) Learning by 
heart a rather lengthy traditional 
grammatical treatise (usually the 
Siddhantakaumudi); (ii) learning by 
heart а lengthy traditional thesau- 


rus (usually the Amarakosa); (iil) 


learning to produce Sanskrit senten- 
ces by translation exercises; and (1v) 
- learning proper Sanskrit syntax and 
usage by extensive reading of classi- 
cal authors. Each of these steps is 
extremely time consuming. More- 
over, traditional Sanskrit grammars 
were composed in an exceedingly 
abstract style, using highly technical 
terminology, much of which has no 
application outside grammar (except 
perhaps to show off one's gramma- 
tical erudition). All this is true. 
However, these difficulties did not 
just arise in the 1960s, they have 
been a feature of Sanskrit teaching 
for centuries. e 


І 

Te claimed lack of government 
support is even more dubious. Since 
independence, the Government of 
India and most state governments 
have done much to support Sans- 
krit. This includes the establishment 
of a number of Sanskrit universities, 
academies and other institutions. 
Sanskrit teachers, previously depen- 
ding for their living on the small 
fees which their students could 
afford to'pay and'on occasional 
gifts by private donors, were inte- 
grated into the university «system, 
and their pathasalas became colle- 
ges. Ав a consequence, their finan- 
cial situation improved dramatically. 
In addition, more high school stu- 
dents learn Sanskrit now than ever 
before, giving a further boost to the 
language and occasioning a steady 
stream of future teachers flocking 
to the universities and colleges to 
study Sanskrit. 


A much more likely explanation, 
one with which at least some pan- 
dits agree, is the following: One of 
the very governmental actions de- 
signed to support Sanskrit, the in- 
tegration of Sanskrit teachers and 
schools into the university system, 
has indirectly hurt the language. 
By becoming part of the university 
structure, Sanskrit teachers have 
joined a system in which special 


effort is perceived as not properly 
awarded in S which it is no longer 
possible to throw out students un- 
willing to do their work, and in 
which student unrest and agitation 
have become a matter of daily rout- 
ine. If, then, some students protest 


that Sanskrit is ‘too difficult’ and - 


claim that the’ regional language 
should be used for instruction, some 
teachers are bound to give in, sim- 
ply in order to be left in peace. 


I. further, such teachers continue 
to draw the same salary and to re- 
ceive the same increases as those 
who, against all odds, try to main- 


.tain Sanskrit as the vehicle of ins- 


truction, other teachers. will cave in 
to the students’ demands and also 
teach in the regional language. 
Eventually, the present-day situation 
is reached, where most teachers are 
perfectly able to speak Sanskrit and 
to use it as a medium of instruction, 
but where, with only а few excep- 
tions, they fail to do so. And it is 
this failure of the teachers which 
accounts for the inability of most of 
their students to speak the language, 
for, as noted, Sanskrit generally is 
not a home language, but must be 
acquired in school. 


Whatever the reason, my research 
suggests that during the last 20-odd 
years spoken Sanskrit has begun to 


: undergo serious attrition which, if 


jt continues unchecked, will lead to 
its dying out in the very near future. 
Atthe same time, the number of 
persons still able to speak the langu- 
age well is probably large enough 
to reverse this trend—if they make 
8 concerted effort to reinstitute the 
use of spoken Sanskrit in their tea- 
ching. And the government can help 
in this regard—if it can find a way 
to encourage this effort. One, poten- 
tially highly effective; way in which 
this could be done would lie in re- 
quiring that anyone wanting to be- 
come a Sanskrit instructor must 
pass an examination to establish 
his or her ability to speak the langu- 
age fluently. - 


' Recent years have witnessed some 
new, alternative developments aimed 
at reversing the trend. But interest- 
ingly, these developments are largely 
taking place outside tbe established 
educational system. The develop- 
ments are coordinated by two 


groups, the Hindu-Seva-Pratisthan- 
аш (headquartered in Bangalore) 


‘and the Loka-Bhasa-Pracara-Samitih 


(Pur). Both of these were founded 
by former students of Tirupati Ken- 
driya Sanskrit Vidyapeeth, which 
significantly is the only school of its 
kind—since {ts founding it has con- 
ducted all of its instruction in Sans- 
krit, whether on traditional subjects 
or on modern ones (such as peda- 
gogy). Both organizations have 
founded local groups for the pro- 
motion of spoken Sanskrit and hold 
motivational day- or week-long 
camps at which interested persons 
can learn tbe rudiments of spoken 
Sanskrit at no cost or for the nomi- 
nal fee of one rupee a day. During 
the past several years, thousands of 
persons of all ages have attended 
such camps, and several hundred are 
said to have maintained their interest 
and to have acquired more than just - 


` a rudimentary knowledge of Sans- 


krit. 


В... groups argue that the tradi- ` 
tional way of teaching and learning ~~ 
Sanskrit is too cumbersome and 
time-consuming. .Instead, they teach 
the language employing modern 
корса] methods, as they have 
developed for modern langua- 
ges, with the goal of providing a 
good grasp of basic grammar and 
vocabulary within a relatively short. 
period. The teachers of both groups 
are highly motivated, and the foun- 
ders and other members of the first 
generation of teachers have an ex- 
cellent background in Sanskrit and 
speak the language impeccably. 


What is not so certain is the qua- 
lity of the Sanskrit of later genera- 
tions of teachers, many of whom 
have not gone through the rigorous 
academic training provided by Tiru- 
pati Sanskrit Vidyapeeth. Similarly, 
while many of the students that I 
have observed are quite enthusiastic 
about speaking Sanskrit; their grasp 
of its grammar often turns out 
rather elusive. Finally, the question 
remains whether the initial enthu- 
siasm for learning to speak Sanskrit 
can be maintained on a long-term 
basis. Sooner or later, those who 
have learned Sanskrit will have to 
face the question of how they can 
maintain its spoken use outside the 
relatively small circle of their fellow- 
students and teachers, in a society 
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Clear signs of this use аге found 
embedded in ritual and philosophi- 
cal Vedic prose texts, especially in 
the extensive disputations of the 
great sage Yajnavalkya. Panini’s 
grammar consistently distinguishes 
between the formal, ritual language 
of the Vedas (chandas) and the 
spoken language of his time (bhasa, 
from é4as—‘speak’), and a number 
of his rules make sense only if taken 
to refer to a freely spoken language. 
Further evidence for the spoken use 
of Sanskrit is found in classical 
literature, especially in the dialogues 
of drama. By the beginning of this 
century, to be sure, Sanskrit no 
longer was a native language for 
most speakers but was generally 
learned in school. However, reports 
from that time show that Sanskrit 
still was freely spoken. And as I 
realized at the 1976 meeting of the 
American Oriental Society in Phila- 
delphia, Sanskrit remained a spoken 
medium even into the second half 
о! this century, for I overheard two 
American Sanskritists in. their early 
forties gossip with each other in 
Sanskrit. Clearly, if Americans could 
speak Sanskrit for such mundane 
purposes as gossipping, its spoken 
use had to be even more widespread 
in India. 


Lus by such evidence, I set 
out in 1980/81 to ascertain more 
fully the status of modern spoken 
Sanskit. At first sight, there seemed 
to be good evidence that spoken 
Sanskrit is in fact alive and well: A 
large number of households declared 
Sanskrit their mother tongue in the 
various censuses of India. A number 
of universities had been dedicated 
to Sanskrit, such as the Sanskrit 
University in Varanasi or the 
Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeeth in 
Tirupati. There were many more 
Sanskrit colleges—some 80 in Vara- 
nasi alone, and even Lucknow, 
Muslim-oriented and Westernized, 
could boast of seven in 1980/81. 
And throughout India, in large 
cities or small villages, one could 
meet people who claimed to speak 
Sanskrit or to know someone who 
could. 


On closer inspection, however, 
the situation looked less reassuring. 
The official evaluation of the 1961 
census notes that there is nothing in 
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that persona 
Sanskrit, or des- 
cri to me as speakers, were not 
able to use it when I tried to in- 
volve them in Sanskrit conversation. 
Their oral use of tbe language 
generally was limited to the recita- 
tion of short verses (slokas). 


Noy. І did find many Sanskrit 
speakers, especially in Varanasi, and 
some of them were excellent. How- 
ever, even of these, less then 10% 
seemed to have been sufficiently ex- 
posed to spoken Sanskrit at home 
that they could have learned it asa 
quasi-native language. Moreover, 
even in Varanasi I found only three 
Sanskrit-speaking families. In one 
of these, a nuclear family of a 
father, a mother, and two children, 
the practice had been started by the 
father. In another family, the oldest 
(80+) male member and his son 
were fluent Sanskrit speakers. Other 
family members seemed to know 
and understand some Sanskrit, but 
during my visits they preferred 
Hindi. In this family, then, а long 
tradition of Sanskrit scholarship and 
speaking seemed to be coming to an 
end. These facts suggest that the 
large numbers of households declar- 
ing Sanskrit as their mother tongue 
in the censuses of India either are 
exaggerating or have а different 
interpretation of the term 'mother 
tongue’, not as ‘native language’, 
but as language ‘toward which one 
feels just as toward his or her own 
mother’. The major location in 
which speakers had learned the lan- 
guage was not the home, but the 
pathasala or the household of a 
guru, the traditional places of [earn- 
ing. (Westernized colleges and uni- 
versities figured much less promi- 


nently.) 


Even more significant, there were 
quite а number of persons who 
spoke relatively fluently and freely— 
and loved to talk in Sanskrit, but 
who employed a Sanskrit full of 
grammatical errors or were unable 
to engage in sustained conversation 
covering more than just one topic. 
The number of good speakers, on 
the other hand, was very small. (By 
‘good speakers’ I mean persons 


speaking fluently, grammatically 
correct, and with grammatical, lexi- 
cal, and stylistic sophistication.) 
Moreover, even in Varanasi, a major 
centre of Sanskrit studies, the num- 
ber of such good speakers dropped 
signiflcantly below the age of 50: 
there were eleven good speakers 
over 50, but only five under 50. 
There was thus a significant short- 
fall of younger persons speaking 
Sanskrit sufficiently well to teach it 
tothe next generation and thus to 
continue its spoken tradition. In 
short, the picture of spoken Sanskrit 
was by no means as promising as it 
had appeared at first sight. Rather, 
Sanskrit appeared to be dying out 
in its spoken use. 


This conclusion is supported by 
other evidence. In the 1960s, stu- 
dents at Varanasi Sanskrit Univer- 
sity had to speak and understand 
spoken Sanskrit well enough to 
attend classes taught in the langu- 
age. In 1980/81, virtually all instruc- 
tion took place in Hindi. Likewise, 
in most pathasalas the medium of 
instruction was Hindi, not Sanskrit. 
Only in one instance did I hear 
Sanskrit used spontaneously. Other- 
wise I heard it only at special 
occasions, such as meetings for the 
promotion and preservation of Sans- 
krit. And even at such gatherings 
Hindi was often used beside or in- 
stead of Sanskrit. 


Several reasons have been sug- 
gested for this decline of spoken 
Sanskrit: Sanskrit is not sufficiently 
modernized; it is too difficult; it 
does not receive enough support 
from the government. None of these 
reasons, however, can fully explain 
the situation. True, Sanskrit is in 
need of modernization, but so are 
the modern regional languages of 
India. Modernization, however, is 
not identical with the development 
of intellectual or technical termino- 
logy. Sanskrit, as the traditional 
Yndian language of scholarship and 
administration, has at its disposal 
a veritable treasure house of such 
terminology which only requires 
slight modification to be brought up 
to date. This accounts for the fact 
ihat most of the modern languages 
resort to Sanskrit, not to their own 
resources, to develop or translate 
new intellectual and technological 
terminology. 


ls Sanskrit dying? - 


HANS HENRICH HOCK 


THE idea that Sanskrit is, or ever 
was, used as a freely spoken vehicle 
of communication would appear 
preposterous to most present-day 
readers. Rather, Sanskrit tends to 
be viewed as an ancient, venerable 
and sacred language in which the 
Vedas have been handed down and 
which is used in traditional Hindu 
ritual. It is this view which also 
prevails in the West. Witness the 
famous last lines of T. S. Eliots 
Wasteland: ‘Datta. Dayadhvam. 
Damyata. Shantih shantih sbantih’. 
In addition, of course, Indians know 
it as a ‘library language’, the source 
of much of the new technical voca- 
bulary which, with varying degrees 
of success and elegance, replaces 
English words (for instance, door- 
darshan for 'television') or words of 
Persio-Arabic origin (as in pustak 
for kitab). 


Linguists additionally know Sans- 
krit as the language of a formidable 
indigenous grammatical tradition, 
going back to about the fifth cen- 
tury BC and even today furnishing 


many of the grammatical terms used 
in teaching languages like Hindi 
(as in kartrvacya for ‘active’ and 
karmavacya for ‘passive’). Many 
linguists consider the earliest work 
in this tradition, Panini’s Astadh- 
payi, the most complete grammati- 

account ever, of any human 
language. And Indian 
going back to even earlier, Vedic 
times, without any doubt revolu- 
tionized Western phonetics in the 
nineteenth century. 


Experts in other fields are familiar 
with many other types of scienti- 
fic literature composed in Sanskrit, 
including treatises on poetics and 
dramaturgy, statecraft, medicine, as- 
tronomy/astrology and mathematics. 
Here again, one type of texts had a 
major impact on the rest of the 
world: the mathematical ones which, 
through Arab transmission, furni- 
shed not only the decimal system 
and the ‘Arabic’ numerals, but also 
algebra and trignometry. 


АП along, however, Sanskrit also 
flourished as a spoken language. 
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ing force for scientists to study the 


structure .of human languages and . 


‘to identify the common factors shar- 
ed by. them во as to group a number 
of languages in a typological set, 
to mark the variations in languages 
and ultimately, to investigate the 
sociolinguistic reasons for such 
variations. 


The commonality that all langu- 
ages share is а consequence of the 
biological equipment that we all 
share to таке language possible, 
i.e. the motor system, the perceptual 
system and the cognitive system 
upon which linguistic behaviour is 
overlaid. Although the. study of 
language change has developed along 
lines quite parallel to biological 
thinking, it is important to empha- 
size а fundamental difference 
between the two. In biology, the 
transmission of genetic ‘material is 
virtually all vertical, і.е. from 
parents to offspring. The transmis- 
sion of linguistic traits is -by no 
means constrained in this way. Our 
linguistic behaviour is significantl 
influenced by our (horizontal 
and by ers of other generations 
(oblique). It 
horizontal kind which interests 
linguists most. No language is pure 
in its true biological sense and has 
features of several languages and 
dialects which coexisted in time and 
space: see below. 


The language of any community 
is considered to be'a reflection of 
its culture. We therefore do not 
find it appalling to come across six 
terms for rice or rice-related activity 
in Meitei society which is primarily 
a rice-eating Society. In ordinary 
conversation wh cheng means 
‘rice’, phew ai. ‘paddy’, chak 
is used only for boiled rice while 
chengpak is reserved for 'parched 
rice’, cheng Кһарра and cheng 
khayba are the terms used for some 


is the behaviour of the - 


sort of winnowing. The same is true 
of their favourite dish of fish. Since 
fish is eaten as of the staple 
food, Meiteis distinguish between 
ngaren ‘frozen dish of fish cooked 
the previous day’ апа ngari, which 
is “dry fish’, or nga ‘fish’ or ngamu 
‘mixed fish’. Eskimos have several 
words for snow and Hindi distingyj- 
shes various kinds of bread or 
rotis such as atha, роогі, . missil, 
phulka, kachauri, bhenrai, baati, 
each varying slightly from the other 
but nonetheless ' primarily a wheat 
cake preparation. ' 


Lus has beenlike a view- 
finder of the society. Various socio- 
grammatical of the grammar 
are closely linked to the cultural 
make-up of the society. The Oraons 
in Bihar and Orissa speak Kurukh 
or Oraon (more popularly known) 
which is a Dravidian tribal langu- 
age. Though the society is male do- 
Minated, women play an important 
role on the economic front and feel 


exclusively distinct in the society. Я 


This is extremely well reflected in 
their grammatical patterns. Men to 
men and men to women talk is of one 
type while women to women talk is 
exclusively different. For instance, 
the ра suffix added to any пойп 
-male speech or in hetrogene- 
ous speech is different. from the 
pnl вих added to nouns in all- 
emale speech. The following table 
provides interesting information for 
feminists and other *women's cause' 
revolutionaries: 


Exclusive female s 1s not res- 
tricted only to ы denk but 
to several other grammatical pro- 
cesses as well. Women's speech and 
the rules of its grammar constitute 
an integral part of learning the 
grammar ofthe language. While in 
front of a man a Kurukh woman 
says be-edan—‘I am sitting’, or be- 


Singular Plural Plural 
(general) (all-female speech) 
babas babaagar babaabagay ‘father’ 
betas betaabagar betaabagay . ‘son’ 
mundas mundar . munday ‘boy’ 
angrejas angrejas angrejay ‘foreigners’ 
dadas dadaabagar dadaabagay ‘elder brother 


18 certainly 
‘(Munda language), and many Tibeto- 


edam—' we are sitting’, she switches 
to be-en—‘T am sitting’, ог be-em— 
‘we are sitting’ in all-female com- 
pany. A single sentence like we will 
go will have three different gramma- 
tical patterns, one in all-male speech, 
a second in hetrogeneous (male and 
female) speech and a third in all- 
female speech. 


No language, seen from the com- 
munication point of view, is undeve- 
loped or underdeveloped. Various 
tribals who have yet to see the dawn 
of our kind of civilization and who 
live in thick forests, whether in India 
or in Australia, have perfectly deve- 
loped languages that satisfy all their 
communicative needs. Their langu- 
ages, like ours, also have vowels and 
consonants and‘ 8 system to distin- 
guish objects from activities. 


It is another matter that these 
languages might not have different 
sets of vocabulary items for nouns 
and verbs as we have in English and 
in other languages. Many tribal and 
not so tribal languages of India do 
not distinguish between the noun 
class and the verb class by distinct 
words and the same lexical item may 

orm the function of both. This 
true of Kharia 


Burman langua such as Meitei 
and Mizo. In Mizo lou is both 'jhum 
field' and 'to pluck', means e 
‘flower’ as well as ‘bloo or 
bloom’. 


Te question is, should complex- 
ity of structure or economicity be 
judged as the criterion of develop- 
ment? We have no sure answer as 
the communicative network, the way 
it operates via language in any cul- 


‘tural group, is rather complex. Many 


Indian languages do not make a 

distinction between past and present 
tense, though there is never a con- 
fusion among speakers as the con- 
text provides the clue. Mizo makes 
a distinction between future and 
non-future verb forms, with the 
latter indicating both the present 
and past tenses. According to many 
ethno-linguists, dividing the verb 
forms into two basic categories re- 
flects the attitude and the philosophi- 
cal beliefs of the community, Attitu- 
dinal behaviour and social beliefs are 
reflected in the kinship terms also. 
Kurukh and a few of the Munda 
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languages do not have isolated terms 
for brother and sister but do have 
terms for ‘my brother’, ‘your sister’ 
etcetera, marking close-knitted so- 
Cieties where associations and pos- 
sessions are given importance. 


Associations and possessions are 
important in our kind of societies 
too, no matter how much we talk 
of impartial and egalitarian social 
norms. Robin Lakoff, a noted ling- 
uist, has often talked about ling- 
uistic sexual in ity which has 
infested the English language spea- 
kers’ world. She claims that women 
in our kind of society, be it in India 
‘or in the USA, are given their 
identities by virtue of their relation- 
ship with the men, not vice-versa. 
This is amply evident in how we u 
the language. i 


Linguistic behaviour serves as a 
diagnosis of our hidden feelings and 
of our socio-cultural attitudes to- 
wards each other. Perhaps very few 
of us realize that women experience 
linguistic discrimination in two 
ways: in the way they are taught to 
use language, and in the way general 
language use treats them. Both tend 
to relegate women to certain subser- 
vient functions: that of sex object 
or servant. 


The rigid and impenetrable Indian 
caste system and caste hierarchy are 
reflected in many caste dialects of 
India. Tamil and Kannada Brahmin 
dialects are easily identified and dis- 
tin ed from their respective 
non-Brahmin dialects. This is an- 
other important instance of langu- 
age inequality, which corresponds 
to the non-egalitarian and hierarchi- 
cal social structure of the country. 


Socially, for all normal human 
beings, language is the medium for 
various kinds of communication. 
Information about the physical or 
social world, which is psychologi- 
со раны may be commu- 
nicated among the individuals of a 
language community. What various 
theoretical linguists, including Noam 
Chomsky, had been claiming recen- 
tlyis the fact that despite all the 
apparent diversity available on the 
surface, language does have a gene- 
ral structure, whose grammar would 
be the universal grammar. The fea- 


tures of such a grammar could be 
located at the phonological, syntac- 


tic and semantic levels of language. ~ 


Historically, scholars have attemp- 
ted to establish, with some accuracy, 
the relationship among languages. 
In the nineteenth century such an 
attempt culminated in comparative 
methods which tried to determine 
the genealogical rélationship bet- 
ween different languages. It was 
during this period that the idea of 
language families originated. The 
underlying assumption was that lan- 
guages perhaps had a common ori- 
gin, and had later split into different 
languages (just like members of a 
family establishing their lineage). 
Many such language families were 
posited: Indo-European, Dravidian, 
Sino-Tibetan and so on. 


Tie study of language history and 
the relationships among languages 
is one of the tasks of co ative 
linguistics. It would not be far from 
the truth if T say that very few of 
the world’s languages are unrelated 
to other spoken languages and most 
can be grouped into families. But 
in the urge for finding the ‘parent’ 
language, we are limited by two 
factors: one, languages always 
change, no matter how slow the 
process; and second, the written re- 
cords that could be available to 
Serve as the basis of comparison 
across languages date back only 
approximately 6,000 years. How 
language changes can be seen by 
the following example of Old and 
Modern English: 


Old English: In pam tune waeron 
paet hus and paet bur paes corles. 


Modern English: In the town were 
the house and chamber of the chief. 


The latter is the translation of 
the former. Language change can 
take place at the phonological, lexi- 
cal, syntactic and semantic as well 
as pragmatic levels. It is this char- 
acteristic of language which at times 
puzzles and intrigues linguists as 
itis quite possible for a language 
to change so much that it ceases to 
resemble its sister languages (other 
genealogically related languages) 
and instead resembles the geogra- 
phically proximate language/s. 


If Dakhini Urdu/Hindi has a gram- 
matical structure like that of Telugu 
and if Kurukh bears а grammatical 
similarity to Hindi, it is not genetic 
affiliation or chance that is on- 
sible for such resemblance but the 
mutual contact between the spea- 
kers of the two languages. We call 
such resemblances areal resemblan- 
ces. Arcal features are the result of 
long contact between various gene- 
tically unrelated languages spoken 
in one contiguous area. 


India can boast of at least four 
major language families of the 
world, і.е. Dravidian, Indó-Euro- 
pean, Austro-Asiatic and Tibeto- 
Burman (see map). The languages 
of these four distinct families had 
been spoken in the continent of 
South Asia, not in isolated pockets 
segregated from each other but as 
links in a chain interconnected with 
each other by mutual intelligibility. 
We are well aware that mutual in- 
telligibility is a gradient matter that 
does not partition well. The com- 
munity in the middle of a chain 
typically shares more intelligibility 
with its neighbours on either side 
than these neighbours share with 
each other. The extreme ends of 
the chain may not be mutually 
intelligible at all, but they bear 
some resemblance to other links in 
the middle of the chain. These lingu- 
istic resemblances among genetically 
distinct languages spoken in a con- 
tiguous area are areal universals. 
The area in which linguistic univer- 
sals prevail is known as linguistic 
area. 


Ls. is and always has been a 
multilingual and multiethnic com- 
munity characterized by a long 
history of mutual contacts and con- 
flicts. Monolingualism is as much an 
idealization as the division of the 
country into various linguistic states. 
Constant multilinguality іп а coun- 
try often generates a convergence of 
linguistic features of various geneti- 
cally unrelated and typologically dis- 
tinct languages spoken in an area. 
Multilinguality and multiethnicity in 
India has given rise to several: con- 
verged linguistic features which 
identify it as a prominent linguistic 
area. 


The emergence of areal features 
is an indicator of shared semantic, 
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ethnic, and cognitive constructs 
among the people of an area. An 
area marked by a bundle of such 
areal features should be seen asa 
éultura! area. At present, Indian 
languages, regardless of their genca- 
logical affinity, share many features 
which mark them as being Indian, 
as distinct from hon-Indian langua- 
ges. The effect of convergence is so 
strong that the Indo-Aryan langua- 
ges of India share very little with 
their sister languages of Indo-Euro- 
pean spoken outside the South 
Asian subcontinent. They share 
more with Dravidian and Munda 
languages than with languages of 
Indo-European stock spoken else- 
where. 


Sus of the common features 
shared by all Indian languages. are 
retroflex sounds produced by curling 
the tongue against the prepalatal 
region and flapping it back on the 
floor of the mouth. For example /t/ 
in Hindi/ata/ ‘flour’. Barring Assam- 
ese, all Indian languages have these 
types of sounds (the series is long): 
(t th d dhr rh n). It is not surpri- 
sing then that when an Indian s 8 
English, he pronounces the initial 
sound of ‘tea’ and ‘tie’ with an 
Indian/t/. Secondly, almost all Indian 
languages are verb final languages, 
i.e. the verb occupies the last position 
in a sentence unlike English. For ins- 
tance, in Hindi vo kela khata hai— 
‘he eats a banana’. Thirdly, we make 
ample use of compound verbs (a 
combination of two or more than 
two verbs) to indicate various as- 
pectual and attitudinal elements. 
Hindi a ‘come’ ta * go” put together 
means “come in’ and not ‘go away’. 
These compounds could be as long 
as to contain five (in Malayalam) 
verbs. Another common linguistic 
trait is two-to-three degrees of ‘you’ 
such as Tamil ni-ningal or Hindi tu, 
tum and ap. 


aoe formation such as Hindi 
vaay ‘tea’, “Каат vaam' ‘work 

such things’ etcetera, Panjabi 

oit xoti ‘meal’, where the second 
unit of the compound does not have 
the potentiality to occur on its own 
yet provides the semantic extension 
of the word it collocates with. These 
types of structures are very common 
in Indian languages. P inte- 
resting feature shared by all Indian 
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languages is marking of the subject 
of the psychological experience 
verbs in the dative or any other ob- 
lique case. For instance, verbs which 
denote ‘hunger’, ‘thirst’ ‘anger’, 
‘love’, ‘hate’, ‘fever’, ‘cold’, ‘cough’ 
and so on, have the ‘subject (experi- 
encer) noun in the datives (with 
oblique case marking)—a feature 
not sbared by other non-Indian lan- 


guages and English. 


Thus шп has (a) J go to the 
temple in е morning, and (b) Jam 
hungry but in Hindi ‘P in (a) and (b) 
types of constructions would be dif- 
ded marked. Many other Indian 
ne also share this trait. Thus 
(a) main subah mandir jaatii 
Кп but (b) mujhe bbookh lagii 
hai. The list is long and we certainly 
cannot discuss all types of common 
linguistic features here. However, 
the most important one is the re- 
duplication of words. 


Resapiication can be either of a 
syllable such as Khasi lau? lau? ‘clou- 
ds’ Kharia ra? ra? flower, Sora didi 
‘to count’ or-of the constituents be- 
comes of a word, ie. Santhali dal 
becomes da-dal or of the whole word 
such as Hindi galii galii ‘lanes’ or 
Marathi basun basun ‘sitting’. What- 
ever may be the unit of reduplica- 
tion, the end result is à new word 
which has no parallel in its non-redu- 
plicated counterpart. Languages of 
Austro-Asiatic stock such as Kharia, 
Santhali, Munda and Khasi build 
their lexicon by reduplicating words, 
for instance, Kharia: goef’ ‘to die’ 
(v) but goej ‘goej’ ‘dead like’ (adj): 
sori ‘with’ and sori sori ‘together’; 
bor ‘beg and bor bor lebu ‘beggar’ 
etcetera; or Khasi re ‘blind’, re re 
‘blindly’ or sano ‘where’ but sano 
запо, ‘anywhere’ etc. Reduplication 
is a very productive process in these 
languages to coin new words. 


Itis interesting to observe that 
almost all the languages of India 
reduplicate all parts of speech to 
convey various meanings. The ker- 
nel semanteme of reduplication is 
intensification. A recent study on 33 
spoken languages of India was con- 
ducted by the author to investigate 
into the use of reduplication. Over 
20 syntactico-gemantic features were 
identifled which are manifested in 
the reduplicated form: of words. 
Among these 20-odd features, langu- 


ages of north and central India had 
the highest presence of reduplicated 
structures. 


O.. investigation into various 
Indian languages confirmed that re- 
duplication of words is the most 
common feature shared by all lang- 
uage families and can be considered 
por d without any boundaries 
g specified. The following exam- 
ples attest our claim: 'He got tired of 
sitting (for a long period of time)’. 


Hindi vo baithe baithe 
thak gayaa 
Assamese teu Ралі bahi bha: gori 
gol. + 

Bangla е boshe boshe ha: pie 
u: the che 

Dogari о bei bel ge ши -geya: 

Gujarati te baithe baithe thaki 
gelo 

Konkani to: baeson baeson 
thaka:n gelo 

Kashmiri su thok b'ih b'ih 

Marathi te basun basun thakle 

Maithili o baisal balsal thaik 
gel . 

Oriya se khali basibasi thaki , 
galani 

Panjabi о baithe balthe thak 
geyaa 

Sindhi ho wahande wahande 
thakji pyo 

Sadari u: baethe 
baethe thaik gelak 

Kabui kamai la?na dungdunge 

Meitei mahak fam-na fam-na 
cok th-ram-y | 

Paite ama tutulal apukta 

Birjia huni duru duru 
thaka: yena 

Kharia hokkar doko doko 
thakke gotki 

Mundari enhore dubdub lagain 

Kannada avanu kutu kutu 
susta:da 

Kodagu ava aritta aritta 
cotapoci 

Malayalam carkan irínatta 
irinatta vesamiccu 

Kurukh a: 8 bongte bongte 
xar diyas keras 

Tamil utkarandt utkarandt 
avanakku aluttu 
vittada 

Telugu atanu kuroconi 


kuroconi a: lasi po 
ya: du 


Various historical and archaeologi- 
cal studies indicate that the speakers 


of Aryan, Dravidian, Austric and 
Tibeto-Burman groups were inter- 
acting with each other around 1500 
BC. The intermingling of Aryans 
with Dravidians, and of Dravidians 
with Austrics and Tibeto-Burman 
speakeis, generated a civilization 
which was neither totally Aryan nor 
totally Dravidian. It was a compo- 
site structure with pan-Indian fea- 
tures which embodied cultural traits 
from all groups. The linguistic situ- 
ation was more or less the same. 
In addition to the simple lexical 
borrowings, the convergence of other 
graminatical features of one langu- 
age family with those of another 
language family emerged. Through 
contact, conflict, and compromise, 
which remained for-a large number 
of centuries, a racial, linguistic and 
cultural fusion of these people be- 
gan. 


c 


C uis contact between diffe- 
rent cultures often generates conflicts 
between various linguistic patterns. 
These conflicts do not last very ne 
Ethnocultural and emotional n 
lead to compromise in the ling- 
uistic pattern, which is then shared 
by all. It is in this situation that 
an areal universal emerges. Indian 
areal features are the result of such 
fusion and compromises. Cases of 
such linguistic convergences are also 
found in the Balkans, in areas of 
Eastern Europe, in parts of North 
America and in Mexico-America. 
India is a part of the South Asian 
linguistic area. 


Language change can thus take 
place due to any or all of the follo- 
wing reasons: (7) social variables 
such as caste, class, or any other 
hierarchical set-up used by any 

h community to create group 
solidarity; (ЇЇ) various sociolinguis- 
tic factors which determine inter- 
personal and intra-community rela- 
tionships (hence various different 
*codes' employed by an individual 
speaker); (ЇЙ) stable bi/multilingu- 
alism situation leading to racial, so- 
cial and linguistic convergences; and 
(iv) change in speech habits of the 
speakers of a language over a long 
period of time. 


Overt and pre-planned efforts of 
& handful of powerful (in adminis- 
tration and in the intellectual world) 
people towards modernization and 


standardization of languages lead to 
yetanother type of important and 
drastic change. This kind of a change 
is a fairly new phenomenon, and is 
not widely accepted by all those who 
speak the language. Nonetheless, it 
does change the language, some- 
times to the extent of rendering it 
unrecognizable. Standard Hindi or 
standard Urdu used by All India 
Radio are different and distant 
from their ive spoken ver- 
sions to the extent that much of the 
message is beyond comprehension 
of a normal, native speaker. 


Wi. the first four factors Jead- 
ingto language change are either 
because the speech communities are 
very close or they want to be close, 
the last, i.e. the developmental fac- 
tor creates distances among the 
people, as the hearer (or the reader) 
fails to identify himself with the 
speaker (or the writer). 


We must, at this point, distinguish 
between bilingualism existing in a 
composite culture and bilingualism 
existing in an alien culture. In a com- 
posite culture knowledge of more 
than two languages isa help anda 
means to close the communication 
gap, whereas bilingualism in an alien 
culture often creates confusion and 
a communication gap. 


If linguistic imbalances bring into 
focus real world inequities and im- 
balances, then linguists should be 
asked to suggest where improve- 
ments are possible or point out 
where improvements have already 
been made. However, the important 
fact to remember is that а social or 
a cultural change will definitely 
bring in a change in language but 
not the reverse. A change in Jangu- 
age will bring about no change in 
the cultural or social structure of 
the speech community. However,a 
marginal] change in the social struc- 
ture might be envisaged due to the 


. use of standardized or modernized 


language (language change because 
of the developmental factors), in the 
form of further creating hierarchical 
groupings of those who use the 
modernized language and those who 
do not, and thus obliviating the 
shared, converged and ‘areal’ feat- 
ures which are symbols represent- 
ing people in close and harmonious 
contact. 2 
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THIS article seeks to consider the 
philosophical problems over langu- 
age policy confronting developing 
nations (though essentially similar 
problems confront developed nations 
as well. After examining the views 
or models advocated by several ex- 
perts and after evaluating their as- 
sumptions, as well as those of some 
actual policy-makers and subjects, 
we attempt to put forward another 
model which seeks to maximize the 
desired values and minimize the 
undesired ones. 


Model 1: The Language of Wider 
Communication (LWC). 


It has been noted that there are . 


about 3,000 identifiable speech com- 
munities (language groups) in the 
world today, with about 1,000 of 
them in Africa. The picture in 
the developing world is exceedingly 
complex: some 5,000 language names 
have been recognized in sub-Saharau 
Africa, and though they do not re- 
fer to separate languages, this fact 
does reflect the complexity and hete- 
rogeneity of the situation which has 
been marked by innumerable move- 
ments of population, conquests, 
peaceful interactions and cultural, 
religious and commercial movements 
over many centuries, but culmina- 
ting for the last century in the 
imposition of а small number of 
European languages. 


The view has been taken that 
linguistic complexity is a barrier to 
development; i in the words of Spen- 
cer, ‘...the more complex and in- 
teractive а socio-economic organism 
becomes, the greater the handica 
of linguistic complexity’ (1985: 389). 
Economic development has 
equated with linguistic Ыя 
ation, and even though many deve- 
loped nations may have minority 
languages, none of them has to func- 
tion in a language which is ‘external 
and the mother-tongue of virtually 
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none of its population (Spencer, 
1985: 390). 


This is not to say that all langua- 
ges are not : all natural 
languages have highly complex 
grammatical and semantic struc- 
tures; however, the extrinsic factors 
are by no means equal. Many of the 
languages of the developing world 
have not been graphized, while some 
have competing orthogr apne sys- 
tems. Competition with LWC’s 
English and French is not a com- 
petition between equals, and the 
point has been made that any at- 
tempts at linguistic self-sufficiency 
through sole use of the vernacular 
would result in a linguistic and cul- 
tural ghetto, which was the aim, for 
example, of the South African Bantu 
Education Act which increased the 
use of the vernacular and reduced 
access to the two national languages 
of English and Afrikaans so that 
linguistic and ethnic divisions could 
be intensified through reduced com- 
munication possibilities (Spencer, 
1985: 392). . 


Few scholars would advocate a 
policy of linguicide, the complete 
destruction of a vernacular, though 
many governments have done so and 
some are still heavily engaged in the 
practice today. Therefore a policy 
of bilingualism or multilingualism 
seems inevitable, though as Spencer 
points out, it is never easy and al- 
ways expensive (Spencer, 1985: 393). 
The point has also been made that 
where the colonial language has not 
been' English or French, but another 
language, such as Dutch in Indone- 
gia, this has provided less of a barrier 

the mtroduction of a nation- 

е, in this case Bahasa 

indents: Spencer, 1985: 392). With 
Indonesia, it has also been pointed 
out that until the middle of the last 
century, the local population in the 
then Dutch East Indies were forbid- 


Й 


den by law even to learn Dutch 


(Wurm, 1985: 381). 


The LWC model thus stresses the 
importance of communication ina 


development context and is often. 


associated with the needs of.techno- 
logical transfer from the wider cul- 
tures to the more specific ones. But 
there is also the question of identity: 
languages embody identity but the 
view has been taken that’ identity 
can survive, even flourish, in a lan- 
guage other than its original verna- 
cular. In his study of the decline of 
Irish Gaelic, Edwards was able to 
conclude that, “The Irish as a group 
seem not to have lost their national 
identity, but to have ‘enshrined it 
in English’ (1985: 62). · 


Wi... Vw ied has declined it 
may take on a function that is more 
symbolic than communicative, and 
Edwards asserts that Irish is in this 
position. His study of the Irish as 
what he considers to be a successful 
example of identity without langu- 
age’ model leads Edwards to take a 
laissez-faire view of language plan- 
ning and policy, that is to say, lan- 

ge is best left to its own devices 

the struggle for survival. "Thus, 
language maintenance and revival 
efforts are usually artificial—in the 
sense that they are removed from a 
realistic overall appreciation of so- 
cial dynamics—and doomed to’ fail- 
ure’ (1985: 169). While neither the 
LWC predominance view or the 
‘identity without language’ model 
are opposed to vernaculars, they are 
not in favour of the strong promo- 
tion of vernaculars. 


Model 2: Language Nationalism 


It has been pointed out that in an 
ex-colonial situation, colonial lan- 
guages have created a lasting chasm 
between elite and masses, stunted 
the cognitive growth and creativity 
of people, distorted the relationship 
between technology and society by 
promoting inappropriate technolo- 
gies, and leaving as a residue a small 
Westernized elite dedicated to an 
alien life-style (Pattanayak, 1986: 5). 
Today the developing world has 75% 
of the world's population and 14% 
of the world’s income, a situation 
attributable not only to resource 
capitalism but also knowledge capi- 
айат. The post-World War П 


period has seen not only an increa- 
sing gap between developed and 
developing countries but ‘between 
elite and masses within the develop- 
ing countries (Pattanayak, 1986: 
399). The colonial languages play an 
important part in devaluing local 
cultures and technologies and build- 
ing ‘an elite at the expense of a 
nation so that trained people are 
sometimes a major export. Ап 
UNCTAD study in 1971 estimated that 
the developing countries exported 
about 30 billion US dollars in 
trained manpower to the US alone 
(Pattanayak, 1986: 8). It has been 
stated that ‘Replacement of the 
mother tongues by another language 
which is the ally of an empire depri- 
ves many le of their subsistence 
and makes a few privileged’ (Patta- 
nayak, 1986: 5). | 


It has sometimes been argued that 
pupils in vernacular schools achieve 
less results than those in LWC-me- 
dium schools. But studies in India 
showed that the significant factors 
in producing educational outcomes 
were the socio-economic status of 
the children and the methods, mate- 
rials and facilities of the school; and 


that these wero invariably lower. 


in the vernacular-medium schools 
(Pattanayak, 1986: 11). 


Bec 
А anis to D P Pattanayak, the 


Director of the Central Institute of 
Indian Languages, education in the 
vernacular is the appropriate langu- 
age education policy for developing 
nations because it enables the nation 
to function optimally, in that: 

(1) equal opportunity to partici- 
pate in national reconstruction is 
afforded to a large majority of the 
population; А 

(Н) access to education and there- 
fore to personal development ів 
granted to a greater number of per- 
sons; 

(Ш) knowledge is democratized 
in that itis no longer the exclusive 
domain of an elite, thus enabling 
technology to be democratized and 
more fully developed; - 

{ (iv) information is decentralized 
ensuring a free as opposed to cen- 
tralized and controlled media; 


(>) the opportunity for political 
awareness and involvement for indi- 


viduals, groups and sectors is greatly 


increased, thereby enhancing the 
prospects for stable democracy. 


Apart from these educational, 
technological, political and social 
benefits of a vernacular-use langu- 
age policy in the context of deve- 
loping nations, there is also the 
human rights factor such that use 
of the vernacular will lead to the 
fullest prospects for the balanced 
development of human personality. - 


W iting of his own country bot 
with relevance to all other develop- 
ing countries, Pattanayak stated: 
‘The Indian predicament is sympto- 
matic of the predicament of the 
multilingual, multicultural and mul- 
tiethnic developing world. The ethos 
of multilingualism is diametrically 
opposite to that of dominant mono- 
i ism. For the latter, many 
languages are an absurdity whereas 
for the former they are a necessary 
condition of existence’ (1986: 402). 


The claim that the vernacular 
should have priority over the Lwc 
is also taken up by Phillipson, Skut- 
nabb-Kangas and Africa (1986) in. 
the context of Namibia. While not- 
ing that swaro (South West Africa 
People's Organization) has opted. 
for English as an official language 
for independent Namibia, they ask 
the question: will English secure 
liberation or will it simply serve as a. 
vehicle for neo-colonialism? At pre- 
sent Áfrikaans serves as the lin 
franca of Namibia, with 15% of the 
population of 1.5 million having it 
as their mother tongue, with 1% 
having English as their mother 


is seen as a language of oppression, 
English is seen as a language of 
liberation. This, Phillipson, Skut- 
nabb-Kangas and Africa find inad- 
visable as English is the language, 
of world capitalism: ‘English is the 
key link between world capitalism 
and the local elites via the econo- 
mic, military and cultural interests 
that unite them’ (1986:90). 


Moreover, English will produce 
an elite filled by a personality type 
identified as the Afrosaxon (Phillip- 
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son ef. al, 1986: 78). Thus the 
authenticity-needs of a culture are 
not served by operation in a LWC. 


Model 3: Specific Languages for 
Specific Purposes 


]fit is assumed that the political 
decision-maker, when dealing with 
language questions, will wish to 
maximize the following values: tech- 
nological and administrative moder- 
nization, public health and welfare, 
economic development, mass educa- 
tion, peace, and mass participation 
ın the pursuit of national objectives, 
while minimizing the following dis- 
values: exploitation from outside, 
exploitation by local elites, poverty, 
misery and disease including psycho- 
social disease such as anomie and 
loss of identity, conflict (external 
and internal), will Models 1 or 2 
serve these objectives? 


М... 1 (LWC) does offer instant 
communication possibilities with the 
world outside. Countries that have 
tried to ‘go it alone’ have found 
the costs of developing indigenous 
technology too great, for the reason 
that sharing technology greatly re- 
duces the burden by collaboration 
with other cultures. Levi-Strauss has 
likened this process to that of a 
gambler who placed his bets ona 
long series and who would almost 
certainly be ruined, as compared 
with a coalition of gamblers betting 
on the same series at different tables 
and who, by pooling their numbers, 
greatly increased their chances of 
winning (1975: 125-126). 


This is not to say that individual 
cultures cannot produce singular 
masterpieces of creativity, which 


they often do, but simply that colla-' 


boration can greatly enhance favour- 
able outcome. Spencer is right to 
point to the enormous benefits to 
а developing nation in the access 
which an LWC brings to technology, 
administration, science and con- 
cepts. But does ап LWC automati- 
cally bring a culture in its train? 
Phillipson et. al. argue that a cul- 
ture of wider communication (CWC) 
must necessarily be imported with 
the Lwc, noting for example that 
*...even teaching materials written 
in independent African countries 

rpetuate colonial or Western va- 
ues? (1986: 85). 
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Moreover, they argue that itis 
in the interests of the CWCs to pro- 
mote the LWCs. ‘References to the 
supposed superiority of a European 
language, or its use in international 
relations, or its neutrality vis-a-vis 
competing local languages are one- 
sided and misleading. The argu- 
ments, and the underlying attitudes, 
are comparable to those used in 
imperialist anthropology, history 
and literature, and follow the same 
logic as racism’ (1986: 91-92). 


They go on to conclude that it is 
paradoxical that SWAPO should con- 
sider English as a ‘language of liber- 
ation’. But in this matter SWAPO may 
have a better grasp of strategy than 
Phillipson, Skuttnab-Kangas and 
Africa. Cultures carry an ideologi- 
cal content but languages are in fact 
neutral, which is to say that one and 
the same language can carry dia- 
metrically opposed ideologies equ- 
ally well, be it revolutionary or 
reactionary. If this were not so, all 
nations using the same language 
would necessarily profess the same 
ideology—which is clearly not the 
case. 


К. example, leaders of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic and leaders of 
the German Democratic Republic 
can each use German equally well 
to express their contrasting ideologi- 
cal aims (Clyne, 1984). Similarly for 
technology, all nations using the 
same language should be at the same 
level of technology advancement and 
employ identical techniques, which 
is obviously not the case. The verna- 
cular may be free of Western ideolo- 
gical content, but it may also provide 
no exit from a ‘linguistic and cul- 
tural ghetto’, to use Spencer’s term. 


Pattanayak wisely points to the 
need for technology, education and 
political participation to be broadly 
based, and notes that a nation can 
be multilingual in its pursuit of this 
policy aim of broad-based participa- 
tion, but observes at the same time 
that Hindi failed to achieve its plan- 
ned role as the national language of 
India. The number of highly deve- 
loped technological cultures that are 
multilingual (Switzerland, Sweden, 
Belgium, Canada, etcetera) disproves 
the monolingualism - as - necessary- 
condition - of - technology argument, 
while Japan and increasingly China 


show that a culture can develop 
technical sophistication in its own 
vernacular. 


But development in the context of 
а large number of vernaculars, such 
as in India with its dominant lan- 
guages and a much larger number of 
other languages, is hard to envisage 
because of the isolation factor or 
lack of resource pooling as in Levi- 
Strauss's model of cultura] collabo- 
ration. Pattanayak argues for a 
policy of linguistic diversity: ‘Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, which are 
multilingual, multicultural and mul- 
tiethnic, are under pressure to apply 
monomodels, which are sources of 
tension and inequity’ (1985:399). 


The consequences of the cultural 
degradation and destruction which 
automatically follow the downgra- 
ding of a vernacular are acute, whe- 
ther it be by an LWC or a politically 
more important national language. 
In this context Hangen has written 
that ‘...the imposition of a new lan- 
guage merely because it has some 
national or international advantage, 
is disruptive of the life pattern. It 
leaves people uprooted, lonely, ag- 
gressive, unsocial’ (1985: 14). 


Hangen’s recommendation for an 
ideal language policy is one of bilin- 
gualism: ‘The solution would rather 
seem to be a thoughtfully planned 
bilingualism which leaves each of 
us with a native, homely, familiar 
everyday language in which we can 
live and love. Then we can learn a 
language of wider communication 
that will enable us to travel to the 
ends of the world if occasion arises’ 
(1985: 14). In this instance, Hangen 
would probably be prepared to ac- 
cept multilingualism in a smal] num- 
ber of languages equally as well as 
bilingualism, and the model could be 
described as one of ‘specific langua- 


ges for specific purposes’. 


If it is accepted that an LWC is 
necessary for communicative pur- 
poses and that genuine creativity is 
most favoured by conditions of per- 
sonal, individual and group security, 
a model could be proposed as 
follows (see box). 


Thus the information and con- 
cepts from outside that are necessary 
as raw materials for the creative 


process within a system сап be in- 
troduced in an LWC; creativity can 
take place in a “Vernacular, while the 
results in the form .of concepts, 
techniques and .products 'can then 
be exported to the outside world 
- through an LWC. Опе of the most 
highly acclaimed writers in French 
‚ today, Tahar ben Jalloun, has stated 
in relation to "being maghrebian’: 
‘If I had written in Arabic... I would 
have waited until the year 2,000 to 
. be translated into French, to be read 
and discussed’ (Jalloun, 1982). In 
other words, the experience of ‘being 
mahgrebian’ must be expressed in 
French to be known by the outside 
world. Without a reference point, 
‘being mahgrebian' remains mean- 
ingless. 








Na only 18 creativity important 
for reasons of cul social and 
political well-being, but also, ina 
world increasingly controlled by 
giant transnational corporations, for 
reasons of economic production of 
original products which will capture 
export markets, whether in primary, 
manufacturing or tertiary areas of 
economic activity. ` 


If exploitation is taking place, it 
is the fault of the exploiting power 
&nd not the language used, or to put 
it another way, a particular langu- 
age is not a necessary condition for 
exploitation, though a language can 
be instrumental in facilitating ex- 

loitation, and also conversely in 
fa acilitating liberation. The contras- 
ting attitudes of English and French 
colonizers reflect their respective 
philosophies of colonization rather 
than any qualities inherent in either 
of these two LWCs (Lewis, 1961-62). 


What are the attitudes of the sub- 
jects themselves? Ав already noted, 
SWAPOÓ has déclared itself in favour 
. of English as an official language of 
Namibia (Phillipson et.al. 1986: 78), 
while the schoolchildren of Soweto 
have - courageously demonstrated 
their preferehce for English over 


Afrikaans in 1976 (Keesings 1976: 
27, 886). Weinstein (1980: 70) repor- 
ted that in May 1979, Black lycee 
students in Nouakchott went on 
strike when the Mauritanian govern- 
ment upgraded the status of Arabic 


“yis a vis French and also Wolof and 


Pulaar, while non-Merina peoples 
in Madagascar reacted violently 
against the Merina variety of Mala- 
gasy and demanded the maintenance 
of French. Sometimes there have 
been demonstrations against the 


LWCs: Weinstein (1976: 295) repor- Of the 


ted that the Mouvement Militant 
Mauricien (ммм) has demanded the 
replacement. of French and English 
in Mauritius with Creole or Kreol. 


І. evidence of acceptance of the 
need for development co-operation 
through the medium of the LWCs— 


English or French—one could cite. 


membership in the Commonwealth 
and/or la Francophonie, as agreed 
to by the majority of former British 
or French colonies. Both organiza- 
tions guarantee respect for the indi- 
genous languages oftheir member 
states; the Comníonwealth has gran- 
ted official language status to the 40 
national languages of its members 
(Commonwealth of Nations 1984). 
In the case of Ja Francophonie; all 
but three (Algeria, : Madagascar, 
Switzerland) of the world's states 
where French has official status are 
members of the organizing body, 
the Agency of Cultural and Techni- 
са! Co-operation (Bostock 1986: 
254). In addition, it is significant 
that the impetus towards the foun- 
dation of la Francophonie came not 
from the French themselves but 
from the African leaders—Senghor 
of Senegal, Bourguiba of Tunisia 
and Diori of Niger. 


Inthelight of these philosophic 
considerations and the demonstrated 
preferences of the people affected 
by the decisions on these questions, 
the appropriate policy would there- 
fore be one of ju dicious balance 
between the куен func- 
tions, as best performed by the LWC, 
and the creativity-producing and 
identity-storing functions of the ver- 
fiacular, i.e. specific languages for 
specific purposes. The concept be- 
hind this model cannot be better 
expressed than by the iate Sekou 
Toure of Guinea when he stated 
that Africans have no objection to 


partnership as su as such but it should not 
of therider and 
the hone (i уйны 1961-62: 15). 
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PARAMESWARAN 


ADULT education programmes have 
been with us for a long time, from 
the night schools of pre-indepen- 
dence days to the National Literacy 
Mission of today. But the number 
of illiterates in our country has con- 
tinued to increase. Though the Con- 
stitution directed that the state shall 
endeavour to provide to everybody 
free and compulsory education upto 
14 years of age within 10 years, this 
has not materialized even today. A 
substantial percentage of the child- 
ren born after independence grew up 
into illiterate adults. There is still 
no guarantee that all the children 
born today will become literate. 


Though we can list a number of 


‚ reasons for this state of affairs, they 


tend to become cyclical and close 
into a vicious circle of poverty, illi- 
teracy of parents, lack of motivation 
and so on, each related to the other 
ав cause and effect. We need to 
break this vicious circle and at the 
same time prevent it from reclosing. 
The efforts of the National Literacy 


` Mission were directed towards this. 


And while even today, cynicism has 
the upper hand, опе can see a faint 
silver line on the dark horizon. Here 
we give а short account of some of 
the experiments that have contri- 
buted towards the formation of this 
silver line. 

The district of Ernakulam in the 
state of Kerala became fully literate 


The Linguistic Landscape 


An experiment in literacy 


М. 


and was declared so on 4 February 
1990 by V P Singh, the then prime 
minister of India. On the same day 
he inaugurated a campaign to make 
the entire state fully literate, by 
handing over a torch of literacy to 
the then chief minister E К. Nayanar: 
Kerala was declared fully literate on 
18 April 1991. These events by them- 
selves do not have much significance 
for the rest of India—Kerala was 
already a highly literate state. But 
the methodology adopted in Kerala 
is relevant to the rest of India. 
The union territory of Pondicherry 
followed Kerala and became fully 
literate. District after district in a 
number of states — South Kanara 
and Bijapur in Karnataka, Midna- 
pur and Burdvan in West Bengal— 
are in the process of becoming fully 
literate. 


Total literacy programmes are 
running in about 50 districts of India 
covering about 20-25 million illite- 
rates. Every month three or four 
new districts are taking up total lite- 
racy campaigns. Apparently, a chain 
reaction has been set in motion. The 
importance of the Kerala experi- 
ment lies in the setting in motion of 
this chain reaction. Though the con- 
ditions prevailing in these districts 
and Kerala differ widely, certain 
methodological elements developed 
for Kerala have proved useful for 
them as well. They are: 


*The massive approach: опе dis- 
trict or at least one block taken up 
in one go. 


*Saturation environment building: 
no member of the society, literate or 
. illiterate, be allowed to escape from 
thé impact of this environment buil- 
ding campaign. 

*Transformation of literacy work 
from ‘employment opportunity’ to 
‘patriotic duty’. 

*Meticulous spatial and temporal 
planning as in a war for the ud те 


ment of buman and ma 
sources. 


. “Integration of people's enthus- 
iasm with administrative machinery 
on the one band and professional 


| project implementation machinery 


on the other. 


*Delinking the implementation 
machinery from governmental bure- 
aucracy to increase dynamism and 
flexibility and at the same time 
ensuring accountability through 
stringent monitoring by project 
machinery and the public. 


The Ernakulam total literacy 
project was entrusted to the Kerala 
Sastra Sahitya Parishad (KssP) by 
the National Literacy Mission. It 
was implemented by a specially 
constituted District Literacy Society 
with the district collector as chair- 
person. This organizational form— 
a district literacy society with a 
district collector at the helm—is the 
common feature of most of the total 
literacy campaigns that have been 
taken up. The Kerala Total Literacy 
Programme was conceived and ini- 
tiated by the KssP and implemented 
by the Kerala Saksharatha Samithi 
constituted exclusively for this pur- 
pose with the chief minister as its 


chairperson. 


A sons there had been marginal 
and submarginal attempts in impar- 
ting literacy to the ‘less fortunate’ 
citizens even during the days of the 
freedom struggle, there has never 
been a concerted effort to ‘eradicate 
illiteracy’. The Kothari Commission 
Report pointed this out in very 
strong words: 


To put an end to this intolerable 
‘situation we recommend a na- 


tionwide coherent and sustained 
campaign for liquidation of illi- 
teracy. The campaign -should be 
inspired by a faith in its vital 
significance to national life and 
should be organized and sup- 
ported vigorously by the social 
and political leadership of the 
country. It should involve the 
central, state and local govern- 
ments, all governmental agencies, 
all voluntary agencies, and pri- 
vate organizations and institu- 
tions, all educational institutions 
ranging from universities to pri- 
mary schools and, above all, the 
educated men and women in the 
country. A lesser effort will fail 
to generate the necessary moti- 
vation and build up of effective 
momentum....The essence of the 
mass approach lies in a determ- 
ined mobilization of all available 
educated men and women in the 
country to constitute a force to 
combat illiteracy” Whereas the 
selective approach is tied down 
by its inherent limitations and 
is by its very nature ineffective 
as an overall solution, the mass 
approach -can achieve a real 
breakthrough. 


L was only in late 1970s, during 
the first Janata regime, that a con- 
certed attempt was putinto in the 
form of National Adult Education 
Programme to free the nation from 
illiteracy. This attempt did not suc- 
ceed. But the idea isted and 


reappeared after a decade in the ’ 


form of the National Literacy Mis- 
sion. Since in both the Ernakulam 
programme and the total Kerala 
programme KSSP played a cardinal 
role, we shall follow the genesis of 
the project through them. 


From its very inception, KSsP has 
had a sustained interest in the field 
of education. А large number of its 
members came from the teaching 
community. It formulated-many of 
its early activities with the objective 
of improving school science educa- 
tion. Popularization of science and 
creation of a scientific world outlook 
were the purposes for which KssP 
was formed. It has been aware of 
the relationship between lack of 
scientific awareness among the 
majority of the people and their 
poverty, the relationship between 


Literacy—1991 








Rank State] Union Literacy 
Territory А 
India 52.11 

1. Kerala -90.59 
2. Mizoram 81.23 
3. Lakshadweep 79.23 
4. Chandigarh 78.73 
5. Goa 76.96 
6. Delhi 76 09 
7. Pondicherry 74.91 
8. Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands 73.74 
9, Daman & Diu 73.58 
10. Tamil Nadu 63.72 
11. Himachal Pradesh 63.54 
12. Maharashtra 63.05 
13. Nagaland 61.30 
14. Manipur 60.96 
15. Gujarat 60.91 
' 16. Tripura 60.39 
17. West Bengal 57.72 
18. Punjab 57.14 
19. Sikkim 56.53 

20. Karnataka 55.98 

21 Haryana 55.33 

22. Assam 5342 

23. От1зза 48.55 
24. Meghalaya 48.26 
25. Andhra Pradesh 45.11 
26. Madhya Pradesh 43.45 
27. Uttar Pradesh 41.71 
28. Arunachal Pradesh 41.22 


29. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 39.45 
30. Rajasthan 38 81 
31. Bihar 38.54 


Excludes Jammu & Kashmir where the 
1991 Census it yet to be held. 


(Source: Census of India, Serles-I India 


Paper-I of 1991). 


illiteracy and exploitation and so 
on. 


In October-November 1977 kssP 
organized a long march called the 
‘Science Jatha’ (science procession) 
which travelled from one-end of 
Kerala to the other, visited nearly 
900 villages and spoke to more than 
500 thousand people. The jatha re- 
ached every nook and corner of 
Kerala. It was a unique experiment 
covering 11,000 kms. of district and 
village roads. Booklets on selected 
themes were distributed among the 

people. Опе of these was entitled, 
“Make Literacy Work a People’s 
Movement’; ка to this book- 


let: 
“No programme will succeed with- 


out people's support. This is so, 
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either for a simple panchayat road 
or for an entire Five Year Plan. In 
all countries which had achieved uni- 
versal literacy one can see the su 
port of the entire people for the 
movement. It is the failure to attract 
the attention of the mass of people 
that is the cause of the lack of suc- 
cess in the literacy pore in 
our country. If it gets degenerated 
into an ordinary official activity, 
carried out for the sake of tbe gov- 
ernment, nothing can save it. 


‘It should be possible to convert 
literacy work into a big people's 
movement. That is the guarantee 
for success. People should under- 
stand the ill effects of mass illiter- 
acy. They should become convinced 
of the necessity for mass action. 


Newspapers and other media have. 


an important role to play in this. In 
fact there is no other activity like 
this, in which each and every one in 
the society can participate. The lite- 
rates and the illiterates, individuals 
and organisations, school students 
and vice chancellors—all can parti- 
cipate in this....’ 


Thus Parishad launched its cru- 
sade against illiteracy in 1977 itself. 
Later on, the KSSP units and Rural 
Science Forums started to take up 
adult literacy work in villages, vol- 
untarily, as a follow-up of the jatha. 
Although there was no detailed plan 
or programme of action, even isola- 
ted activity here and there in the 
state, and the extension of the Na- 
tional Adult Education Programme 
into the state (NAEP and SAEP) com- 
pelled the organization to look into 


' the problem of illiteracy in depth. 


As a result, during the annual wor- 
ker's camp of Kssp, held at Malam- 
puzha in December 1977, a working 
group on adult education was for- 
med to study the problem in all its 
aspects and present a report to the 
organization. 

А project proposal was prepared 
and submitted to the organization 
on 31 January 1978. Based on the 
then population of Kerala, the pro- 
ject visualized an expenditure of Rs. 
11 crores for the complete eradica- 
tion of illiteracy from the state. The 
proposi listed the topics to be han- 
dled in literacy classes, the duration 
of the classes, the details of the cen- 
tres visualized, the resources, the 


Tho Linguistic Landscape 


method of training instructors etce- 
tera. Some rough idea regarding the 


constitution of the machinery for 
carrying out this work and the 
method for mobilizing resources 


were also spelt out. 


B, this time the central govern- 
ment had already introduced the 
National Adult Education Program- 
me (NAEP). Having studied the pro- 
blem of illiteracy in Kerala in all 
its minute details, KSSP decided to 
join forces with the NAEP. A project 
proposal to open 568 adult educa- 
tion centres in 142 panchayats of 
the state asa first experiment was 
prepared and submitted to the State 
Adult Education Department to 
be forwarded to the Directorate of 
Adult Education, Government of 
India. The proposal was never for- 
warded. Disappointed by the lacka- 
daisical functioning of the State 
Adult Education Department, the 
Kssp decided to withdraw from the 
field. 


However, the KSSP continued to 
develop its own teaching and learn- 
ing materials and instructors’ guid- 
es. When the draft of the National 
Policy on Education was subjected 
to nationwide discussion in 1985, 
literacy was again take up in right 
earnest by the KSSP. It was in com- 
plete agreement with the view ex- 
pressed in the draft document (para 
4:2) that ‘the whole nation must 
pledge itself to the eradication of 
iliteracy.... The central and state 
governments, political parties, and 
their mass organizations, the mass 
media and educational institutions 
must commit themselves to mass 
literacy programmes of diverse na- 
ture’. 


During a. National Seminar on 
Science Education held at Thiru- 
vanthapuram between 7 and 10 
November 1985, the question of 
literacy was brought back into the 
agenda. Among the issues raised 
by the participants in this connec- 
tion was the question of how to 
demonstrate that eradication of illi- 
teracy is possible. To this question 
kssp responded by stating that it 
would chalk out a programme to 
eradicate illiteracy from Kerala 
within the coming five years. From 
then onwards, the entire organiza- 
tion concentrated on finding ways 


and means to develop a methodo- 
logy for total literacy programmes. 


In 1986 К8ЗР prepared a draft 
project proposal entitled “War Ag- 
ainst Illiteracy’ and submitted it to 
the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development. Through this project 
KSSP hoped to win the intellectual 
as well as emotional commitment 
of the people to the idea of libera- 
tion from illiteracy. However, the 
project formulation later proved 
defective in the sense that it both 
underestimated the problems invol- 
ved and was over-optimistic about 
solving them. It also failed, as in 
1978, to suggest how governmental 
efforts and the people’s efforts could 
be integrated into a single planned 
programme. 


(us favourable conditions 
made it possible to rectify these 
defects іп the 1988 programme at 
Ernakulam. The district collector 
of Ernakulam, К R Rajan, мава 
life-member of Kssp and its former 
vice-president. KSSP suggested to 
him that if he took the initiative, 
they could together plan to eradi- 
cate illiteracy from Ernakulam dis- 
trict. A detailed project proposal 
was therefore drafted and submitted 
to the National Literacy Mission. 
The project—Lead Kindly Light— 
was approved and entrusted to the 
KSSP. It aimed to make all the illiter- 
ates in the district, in the age group 
of 5 to 60, literate within a period 
of one year. The actual num of 
such people was about 1.74 Jakhs. 


The project envisaged the mobi- 
lization, without any remuneration, 
of about 15,000 volunteers as 
instructors and about 500 as master- 
trainers. Many activists and orga- 
nizers felt that this was merely 
day-dreaming, that enough volun- 
teers would not come forth. But the 
actual turnout surpassed even the 
most optimistic expectations. More 
than 21,000 volunteer instructors 
and 1,200 volunteer master-trainers 
came forward. For the first time 
after Independence one could again 
feel that the spirit of service and 
sense of patriotism has not evapo- 
rated, that there is still a lot of 
essential goodness dormant within 
the society. 


Within four to five months of 
launching the Ernakulam prog- 


Tamme it became clear that a more 
ambitious programme could be con- 
templated to make the entire state 
of Kerala literatel Accordingly, a 
proposal was drafted and submitted 
to the chief minister of Kerala. 
Later, the education minister for- 
warded this proposal to the Nation- 
al Literacy Mission. 


T.. project envisaged tbe enrol- 
ment of three million learners out 
ofan estimated number of about 
four million illiterates and semi- 
literates. The total expense was esti- 
mated at Rs. 300 milion. The 
National Literacy Mission approved 
the project in principle, but limited 
its grant to Rs. 30 million, over and 
above the usual grant for the Rural 
Functional Literacy Programme 
(RFLP). Later, UNICEF extended sup- 
port with a grant of Rs. 12 million. 


The total amount received by the 
Kerala Saksharatha Samithi, which 
executed the project, was Rs. 58 
million: Rs 30 milion as special 
grant, Rs. 16 million as the RFLP 
grant and Rs. 12 million from 
UNICEF. Besides this, the Keraľa 
government lent the service of about 
1,600 of its employees, mostly from 
the field of education, to work as 
full-time coordınators at various 
levels. 


A comprehensive door-to-door sur- 
vey was carried out on 8 April 1990, 
by 400,000 volunteers. The survey 
estimated the number of illiterates 
in the age group 5-60 at about 2.2 
million, of them, about 1.7 million 
were enrolled and 1.2 million were 
supposed to have attained the NLM 
level of literacy. About 230,000 
volunteer instructors, 20,000 master- 
trainers and 2000 resource persens 
worked voluntarily for this project. 
They came from different mass orga- 
nizations, cultural organizations, 
youth, workers of political parties 
etcetera. There were nearly 15,000 
committees at ward, panchayat, pro- 
ject and district levels. 


Almost every citizen of Kerala 
contributed something or the other 
towards this programme, which re- 
ally did cut across caste, communal 
and political differences. This is not 
to say that such differences were 
ironed out or that there were no un- 
dercurrents of hostility. But for the 


first time it became necessary that 
these hostilities be expressed in 
terms of ‘better performance’. 


The Kerala Literacy Programme 
was, as mentioned earlier, imple- 
mented by the Kerala Saksharatha 
Samithi headed by the chief minister. 
Six other cabinet ministers, several 
secretaries, representatives of all 
major political parties and mass 
organizations were members of this 
Samithi. Day-to-day implementation 
was looked after by an executive 
committee headed by the minister 
for rural development. P K Siva- 
nandan of the IAS functioned as the 
secretary of the Samithi. There were, 
as already mentioned, people’s com- 
mittees right down to the ward level. 
The project implementation struc- 
ture consisted of a state coordina- 
tion centre, 13 district coordinating 
centres, 43 projects and about 850 
sub-projects, with a total full-time 
staff strength of about 160. Several 
activities like village parliaments, 
educational tours, family commu- 
nions, educational exhibitions etce- 
tera were innovated at various 
places in the course of the pro- 
gramme. 


Te is not to suggest that the 
sailing was entirely smooth through- 
out the project period. There were 
many problems. One set originated 
from the lack of commitment from 
some full-time officers and conve- 
nors of popular committees. An- 
other set of problems arose from 
the hostility, often open, of a num- 
ber of district collectors, especially 
of Kottayam and Palakkad, towards 
this programme. It is rumoured that 
this hostility was politically moti- 
vated It took different forms, like 
putting wrong people on the job, 
non-cooperation with people’s com- 
mittees, false reporting and so on. 


There are today about 500,000 
semi-literates and an equal number 
of illiterates in the state. A good 
many of them too could have been 
made literate, had some of the 
collectors, some of the officers and 
some of the popular committees 
been more sincere. Notwithstanding 
these deficiencies, the Kerala Total 
Literacy Programme developed into 
a true people’s movement for liter- 
acy and became a model and train- 
ing ground for the rest of India. 
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Rewind to childhood 


PEGGY MOHAN 


to return to childhood 


ing suddenly 
as fragile as a second 

to return to feeling profoundly 
like a child face to face with God 
that is what I feel myself 

in thir instant of creatian 


Violeta Parra 
Volver a los diecisiete 
(tr. from the orig. Spanish) 


THERE isa very special pain that 
comes when we return to childhood 
and turn a lifetime's learning into 
the raw ingredients of a new crea- 
tion. In poetry, music, art, our first 
true steps have the simplicity ofa 
child’s, all our worldly shields and 
sophistication vanish, and we аге 
bewildered at the awkward new self 
we sec. Where is all the verbal dex- 
terity we had when we translated 
the thoughts of others? The skill 
with the brush we could command 
when we executed commercial gra- 
phics? The instinct for orchestration 
that was ours when we improved 
the songs of the singer? 


Thejourney back to the source 
began 1n a little pre-school in Delhi, 
where Hindi-speaking parents had 
anxiously sent their [ittle ones to 


The Linguistic Landscape 


give them а head-start for the kill- 
ing admission tests that barred their 


' entry to the ‘good’ schools of Delhi. 


The school needed a music teacher 
to teach the children nursery rhy- 
mes. Hnglish nursery rhymes. 


Most of the nursery rhymes were 
little stories, full of word-play and 
fun. But the little faces showed no 
sign of this. The children could not 
understand these songs, let alone 
enjoy them. They were simply parti- 
cipating in а mysterious educational 
rite. And then the magnitude of the 
sin we were committing hit with full 
force. We were initiating these chil- 
dren into a lifetime of living with 
incomprehension. We were giving 
them the keys to a fancy world 
where their parents’ wisdom and 
their own everyday experiences could 
be of little use to them. We had 
begun to stultify these bright young 
kids. What a head-start! 


When the Gods wish to bless us, 
what they bestow is a [failure so 
unequivocal that we are forced to 
pause, think afresh, and then re- 
trace our steps, back-back-back to 
the moment of our great mistake. 
This way we get a chance to start 
again, later but wiser, and this time, 
walking true. 


Itis axiomatic, in the study of 
biological memory, that significant 
growth must entail an erasure of 
earlier patterns that might conflict 
with the coherence of a more mature 
system. This, in layman’s language, 
is called ‘forgetting’. We cannot go 
through life, simply adding on un- 
connected memories. When we 
learn, what we actually do is give 
up precious ‘truths’ of once upon a 
time in exchange fot an open road 
of new discovery. 


So, too, spoke Piaget, the Swiss 
psychologist who has done perhaps 
the most comprehensive work on 
child development. Piaget saw a 
с plateau landscape of deve- 
opment and learning fully in har- 
mony with the brave new world of 
evolutionary biology, with its step- 
jump epigenetic landscape of punc- 
tuated equilibria, of catastrophe 
theory mathematics, with its topo- 
graphy of sharp rises and level 
plateaux, and the ankh michaull 
world of quantum mechanics. Speci- 
fically, Piaget found each stage of 
childhood to be self-contained, and 
with its own internally consistent 
system of logic. 


Åna Bettelbeim found that things 
like animism, fairy-tales and *unsci- 

entific’ beliefs, and all that old, old 
lore that has evolved with mankind 
over eternity, were not at all incon- 
sistent with the development, later 
on, of mature scientific reasoning. 
They actually helped, once that 
stage had worked its way through 
to a happy conclusion. They gave an 
adequate and workable account of 
the little world the child lived in, 
and tbat was the only meaningful 
start they needed. 


Piaget, in harmony with the age 
of descriptive social sciences, had 
drawn his conclusions about child 
development not from unrooted 
abstraction, but from observing chil- 
dren in natural situations. And a 
beautiful tautology was born: chil- 
dren could learn what they were 
ready to learn. А wonderful testi- 
monial of trust in natural order! 


The linguistic implications, too, 
were clear. Children could learn 
only inalanguage they were ready 
to learn in, one meaningful to them, 


one that represented their world. 
Not a code used by adults and 
strangers. Not English, despite the 
hopes and dreams of all the adults 
who yearn for ‘national integration’. 
No. Children would only learn 
easily in a language they knew well, 
beyond structure, beyond textbook 
‘rules’, a language which they could 
take for granted. Yes, if later on a 
new environment demanded that 
they know English, and populated 
their world with friends who spoke 
English, they would learn English 
instantly. But no sense in preparing 
for that day—except, perhaps, by 
teaching English as a separate sub- 
ject, like the Japanese do. For ош 
Hindi heartland—Hindif Fun and 
fantasia, and the best modern tech- 
nology can offer—in Hindil 


I. is а beautiful sight when a 
screen clears, softly, to replace an 
image of night with a gentle day- 
light. And even more beautiful is 
the sight of many little pairs of eyes 
dancing with excitement in a brigh- 
ter world that made sense. 


Hindi rhymes, set to music, meta- 
morphosed into little songs. Hindi 
akshars turned into magical little 
creatures, and Hindi shabds turned 
into a forest full of animals, all look- 
ing at the children and smiling. And 
numbers came to life. Amything we 
wanted! We improvised, and we 
improved, because these things were 
ours to improvise and improvel Now 
the time had come to end Sesame 
Street’s multinational ashvamedha. 
The пос Pre-School Television 
Project was dreamed into life, and 
а brand new team was fielded, to 
*play' for India. 


The atmosphere energized, and 
our gates closed. The multinational 
horse stopped — outside. Inside we 
must get to work. It was already 
late, and we were determined to do 
8 full research and design job, from 
scratch. So — a ‘designer series’, in- 
corporating all the most current 
research findings the world over 
about children, learning, and televi- 
sion, addressing all the painful ques- 
tions about the high correlation 
between media ‘spoonfeeding’ in the 
West and their falling literacy rates 
and the rampant underachievement 
in their schools. And по one had 
the answers that would help us. It 


was ‘hitoriboshi no yoru’—a night 
to walk alone! А 


And we would begin with who we, 
were, what we used to do when 
times were better, and what we wan- 
ted for our best future. The cripp-. 
ling imitation of an alien West must 
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‘and the word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us’: Azad, evolving from a cal- 
ligraph Into a ‘paper tiger’! 


end. It was time to place our faith 
in our own living environment, and 
our own inborn sense of mission. 
For the forgotten children of India 
—a song of hope to light their way. 


Lone, long ago, as far back as 
anyone could remember, tbere lived 
an India who was just learning to 
read. And what did we read, long- 
long ago? Was it textbooks, scrip- 
tures, stories? No-no-nol When that 
younger India decided to star tread- 
ing and writing, what we read and 
wrote, mostly, were legal documents, 
stock lists and balance sheets. Not 
poetry, not stories, not songs, not 
prayers, and not children’s lessons, 
not those living things that needed 
the freedom of orality to keep grow- 
ing. Literacy was need-based, and 
intensely secular. 


Here again we retraced our steps, 
back-back-back to the Golden Age, 
when we lived in the system that we 
built, when the ‘ol track’ of our 
history че SE 
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mission was to reach the ‘servo 
break’ that had warped theSsmooth 
flow of our history and prefaced 
these long years of failure and doubt 
—and mend it. This would mean 
going back to the last healthy spot 
in our past, setting a new 'in-point', 
and going on ‘assemble’ mode. If 
the tape of our destiny was funda- 
ental undamaged, our best past 
would flow smoothly into a new pre- 
sent, with an open-ended future. But 
that would mean sacrificing every- 
thing we had tried to do after the 
moment of rupture: the ‘assemble- 
edit would erase this present like 
morning light erases a bad dream. 


Aca the last clear frame in our 
ast showed an Indian ‘landscape of 
iteracy’, a living environment that 
called for a number of ‘literate’ skills 
as part of people’s daily lives. Coun- 
ting, sorting, listing, noting, reading 
signposts, writing letters—and initi- 
ating little children into the literate 
world they were to inherit. Some 
people wrote for other people, some 
people read to other people. Some 
people kept track of exact quanti- 
ties, distances, dates and events. 
Some people even used the tools of 
literacy to record for posterity their 
favourite poems, stories, plays and 
songs. A pulsating, living Indian 
world. A world that kept a place 
ready for each child, and prepared 
him for the work it would need of 
him. A world unto itself! A world 
in harmony with natural order! 


Here, at last, was our dreamspace, 
that magic bridge between past, pre- 
sent and future, between pre-literacy, 
literacy and. high literacy, between 
village and town, child and adult. 
Here was TAR-RAM-TU! 

TAR-RAM-TU knows itis only a TV 
programme, and it knows it cannot 
guide and teach a child as well asa 
, parent or a teacher could. Because 
there really is no substitute in the 
world for a loving parent, or a 
teacher who inspires children to do 
their best. À TY programme cannot 
listen to a child, it cannot insist on 
а classroom routine, it cannot give 
love. Itknows it can be switched 
off at any time if the child does not 
like it. TAR-RAM-TU, like its shabd 
kutta, who dreamed of being a real 
live dog, wishes it could be a real 
live world. - 
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And so with its images and 
sounds, it reaches .out to bring 
learning through ‘imaging’. Imaging 
means conjuring up a world, a worl 
so like the one its audience lives in, 
full of characters and events so like 
the ones the audience sces every day, 
that the audience identifies with it 


read them. Imagine a name, written 
on a page, coming to life as a 
‘paper tiger’ when someone reads 
him: ‘Azad!’ Imagine the sargam 
coming alive and ‘singing іще. Or 
k the kachua (tortoise) having a race 
against kh the khargosh (hare), where 
k must come first, before kh. Imagine 





‘somewhere, over the rainbow’: 
an akshar chorus line gets ready to sing the sargam! 


immediately. What imaging does, 
then, is extrapolate ahead to a con- 
sistent but ‘empowered’ future, 
where the surrogate audience on the 
screen is stronger, more knowledge- 
able, the children more confident, 
and everyone more in command of 
his life. Imaging presents a world 
that expects little children to learn 
whatever they need to learn without 
undue struggle. Imaging is giving a 
glimpse of our best future. 


Ам straightaway the little 
children watching should feel a sense 
of immense security: the Indian 
world we live in, our parents, our 
families, we ourselves, we are all 
fine! We need to learn only because 
we are little, and growing, because 
we like to learn, and because life 
moves on bringing во many new and 
interesting things to us. All the drift, 
the foundering, the frustration, the 
desperation to be like ‘people who 
know English’ would vanish before 
the magnetism of the healing image. 


Imagine a book full of words that 
гап away because nobody wants to 


Hisabi, the counting parrot, count- 
ing himself alive: a ‘perfect 10’! 


Roane is not about deciphering 
symbols that have some independent 
existence in a text. It is an interac- 
tion with another mind, addressing 
a text to negotiate meaning. And we 
bring into that activity a lifetime of 
experience and expectation about 
what we are going to find in the 
text. If the text is vastly different in 


„Из content or structure from any- 


thing we have seen before, if the 
writer has dreamt a dream we can- 
not share, or encoded his thoughts 
іп a format we do not know, we 
find that text ‘difficult’, or boring. 
There is no smooth recognition pro- 
cess, no ‘mindlock’ with the writer, 
so that our thoughts can flow ata 
natural speed. The interaction 
breaks down. We give up, or we 
dissect and decipher. We do not 
read. 


So at the heart of the 'landscape 
of literacy’ ia the story, the oldest of 
the forms in which man has organi- 


zed and recorded his ideas to share 
with others. Older, far older than 
literate man’s documents, lists and 
spatial descriptions, the story, with 
its inherent time-pulse and its culti- 
vated ‘sync-lock’ with its listeners’ 
minds, has grown up with our spe- 
cies and is the best beginning for 
our leap into the brave new world 
of literacy. 


What we do when we use ‘story 
grammar’ as our point of departure 
towards literate thought is set up a 
system of biases in the child's mind 
which constitute a ‘software’ for 
efficiently addressing text informa- 
tion. This is known as ‘semantically 
driven’, or ‘top down’ processing, 
whereby there is an intrinsic har- 
mony between the way information 
gets encoded for transmission and 
the child's cultivated .software for 
entering ‘mindlock’ with the text 
and extracting-the essential meaning. 


бу недей driven, or ‘bottom 
up’ strategies also have a role to 
play, which is why we persist in 
teaching children intrinsically mean- 
ingless alphabetic symbols in isola- 
tion (abed. ’) and formalized 
processes of word and sentence for- 
mation (grammar rules"). These 
strategies do contribute, but only to 
an addressal of the few utterly un- 
familiar items we find in any text we 
read. But these ‘data-driven’ stra- 
tegies are too slow, too oblivious of 
meaning, too lacking in global per- 
spective, to be the bedrock of the 
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to us, what.we need to геад. The 
old Piaget tautology! 


Т is high literacy, the fusion of 
the two opposing strategies of ‘data 
driven’ and ‘semantically driven’ 
processing into a single repertoire, a 
repertoire nourished and expanded 
directly by the breadth and depth of 
the experiences we live through. 
Here it all comes together. The more 
knowledge we bring to the interac- 
tion with the text, the more meaning 
we will find. ‘Literacy’ and learning 
have fused. Literacy is now no 
longer an extra skill: jt is cognition 
itself 1 


A television programme is not the 
best place to set about drilling pres- 
cribed information into children, or 
for teaching children to replicate 
examples of а time-honoured skill. 
Nol Tn any case, one is intensely 
sceptical about sacrosanct messages, 
because they seem to clóse:the 
child's mind, and this is dangerous, 
because the complex problems our 
planet will face in years to come will 
call for the ultimate in imaginative 
thinking as we look for solutions. 
Seeking solutions, not accessing 
*correct' answers. We do not know 
the best answers. They have not 
been thought up yet. Апа we will 
not be the ones to think them. That 
is why it is so crucially important 
that we give all our pre-school chil- 
dren, the only Indians whose minds 
are still fresh and free, the best pre- 
paration we can. 


the famous race 
between k the kachua (tortoise) and kh the khargosh (hare) 
and, of course, k must come first, before kh! 


experience of true reading. Reading 
has a more environmental logic to 
it: we can read only what is familiar 


And we think we know where to 
start. We think we can see a road, 
an endless road, where our children 


might walk, and ultimately go fur- 
ther than our poor eyes can see. À 
road with experiences in associative 
thinking, pattern recognition in 
space, time and theme, dreaming 
impossible dreams, empathy with 
creatures that..seem at first unlike 
ourselves, moments of making judge- 
ments, moments of making predic- 
tions, and through it all, growing in 
confidence and wisdom. 


One side of that road builds re- 
ceptiveness: children learn how to 
‘read’ and understand what others 
before them have thought. And the 
other side of that road builds their 
own powers of ‘creation, always in 
harmony with what their world 
knows about, what their world can 
understand. This ‘creative’ side of 
the road is about knowing how to 
fashion external models of what we 
sec inside our heads, by a pencil 
moving on a page, making a picture, 
by a plasticine model, by descrip- 
tion, by dramatization, by improvi- 
sing song, or by making up stories 
for others to read or hear. Here the 
reading and listening processes work 
in reverse: here ideas are organized 
into a spatial distribution, a tempo- 
ral sequence, a hierarchy of impor- 
tance, in harmony with a shared 
perceptual grid, for others to under- 
stand and enjoy. 


Tu meant drawing up agenda 
that would emerge asa 'curriculum 
of experiences! to light our way 
along the endless road. Lists and 
lists: of natural experiences that 
would matrix the dramatic action, 
socio-emotional issues, ‘literate’ ex- 
periences from both sides of the 
endless road, traditional cognitive 
processes (‘analog mode’) and 
their ‘modern’ counterparts (‘digital 
mode’), academic goals, interesting 
games and activities, and the most 
important list of all: the list of 
things children themselves wonder 
about, and ask about. 


When a television programme has 
assumed more or less its final shape, 
the time has come to mix the sound, 
which is distributed along separate 
audio channels, onto a single final 
track: here we enhance, there we 
fade down, over there we erase а]- 
together, but everywhere we blend 
the whole into a single souad that 
can no longer be separated. 
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This is the metaphor of fusion | 


that-underlies the intermingling of 
the diverse streams of thought that 
have worked together to dream the 

. In the beginning was 


.. pro 
^" tradition: the Indian landscape we. 


live in, the most inspiring people 


we know, the music .we have sung, 


the s and stories : we have 
heard, the puppets -we have seen, 
the television programmes we have 
enjoyed. Then came all the new 
things we wanted to say -as the 
world moved on, and the demands 
. made by the new and ‘alien televi- 
sion medium. Pace. Two-dimensioh- 
ality. Colour enhancement. Variety. 
Finish. Repeatability. ' 





T Hisabi, the counting parrot, 
А ки coming alive as a ‘perfect 10° I 


Our traditional settings were fine, 
- but they needed a culturally consis- 
tent colour enhancement. Opr tradi-. 
tional role models were fine, but 
they needed. the stylization of two- 
dimensionality. Our songs had to 


be shorter, with less interludes. Our 


stories had to lock onto television 
pace, and television ‘story grammar’. 
Traditional puppets had to become 
. muppets, with biomechanical input 

into the design of their articulation 
and movement, with the endless 
‘cloning’ possibilities of fibreglass 
moulding, with the ‘seamless’ finish 
of plastic surgery suturing. 


` Traditional artwork had to accept 


' the ergonomic superiority of inter- 
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national animation technique for 
the purposes of generating thou- . 
sands and thousands of closely 
related images. And опг television 
aesthetic had to absorb and nativize 
the variety and 
zine format’, wi 


of the ‘maga- 
its breathtaking 


' changes of scene, timed to the rhy- 


thm of a child's attention span. The 
first series run would establish the . 
‘image’ as a viable ‘carrier wave’ 
for the new experiences, and keep 
close to the current aesthetic. The 
next “е run would ‘energize’ the 
wave 


Тое is something emotionally 
satisfying in the thought of a new 
creation which has come of two 
‘parental’ streams. It surprises Us, 


: like the child we could never ima- 


gine truly before it was actually 
born. It creates problems, which in 
turn teach us new possibilities. It 
seems to be alive, and growing! It 
‘knows’ the journey it had to make. 


And again poetry from, the sou- 


thern tip of South America finds 


harmony with our journey in а far 
older Asian landspace, singing of 
the oneness of the , the song, 
&nd the ones we sing for: 


‘milonga’, oh yes 

зо I can sing to my people 
as I see them forgotten 

I present my song — 

I give them hope 


‘milonga’, oh yes 

so I can sing to my people 

I sing so I can find them ` 
` f they hear me 

there is a place for my song 


I search for their voice 
зо I can sing . 
their throat is my throat 
with them I am there 
come let us walk 

their road by morning light 


from them only 
I learned 


what, for them, I will bring 
with their voice | 
which is my voice 

in ‘milonga’, I will sing 


Hector Negro/Osvaldo Avena 
Para cantarle a ті gente . 
(tr. from the orig. Spanish) 
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Multilingual learning 


NANDITA CHAUDHARY and N.SUPARNA 


BILINGUALISM is a phenomenon 
that has received academic attention 
only in the last two decades. With 
increasing mobility, the need for 
common communication systems 
becomes more relevant. A lot of 
interest has recently been generated 
about the cognitive, linguistic and 
educational implications of bilin- 
gualism. The earliest studies of bilin- 
guals were case-studies of children, 
mostly those growing up with 
parents who speak different langu- 
ages. 


Research findings from these 
studies on cognitive and linguistic 
outcomes of bilingualism have been 
varied. A view by Jensen (1960) 
indicates that the bilingual child has 
several problems and confusions in 
language learning. Later studies have 
reported definite advantages for the 
child in manipulation and effective 
handling of language (Peal and 
Lambert, 1962). It is thus extremely 
important to analyze the cultural 
‚ context within whicb multilingualism 
is found in order to define the real 
reasons for the difference in the 
performance of bilinguals and mono- 
linguals. The fact that in many 
countries bilinguals are also cultu- 
rally deprived, being recent migrants 
or from minority groups, cannot be 


ignored. The issue of cultural varia- 
tion, social class, educational oppor- 
tunity and other related factors have 
to be considered in an analysis of 
research findings. 


Studies of Indian communities 
clearly demonstrate that bilingua- 
lism is not considered to be an ex- 
ception and most people do learn 
their mother tongue and another 
language as part of their socializa- 
tion process, with little function 
conflict (Annamalai, 1985). Code- 
switching is used effectively to com- 
municate several social messages. 


Many of the early studies from 
the United States have shown several 
disadvantages of bilingualism, but 
further probing into the issue indi- 
cates that it was not bilingualism 
but *biculturalism' that caused most 
of the difficulty. The majority 
groups, who spoke languages other 
than English, were clearly at a social 
and economic disadvantage in com- 
parison with the English-speaking 
majority. This is especially signi- 
ficant since USA was found to have 
the greatest tendency towards mono- 
lingualism (Lieberson, 1980). 


It is important at this point to 
understand tbat bilingualiam as an 
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issue is a tricky one. As Elliot puts 
so well, ‘Being bilingual in the 
International Schoo] in Geneva and 
being bilingual in the streets of 
Bombay are radically different ex- 
periences’ (Elliot, 1981, p. 173). 
Bilingualism can be simultaneous or 
successive. For the purpose of this 
paper, the terms bi- or multilingua- 
lism shall henceforth refer to simul- 
taneous bilingualism which implies 
that the child learns the two (or 
more) languages spoken in the same 
period of time by perhaps two sepa- 
rate sources. This is true for most 
of the children in India except in 
cases where second and third langu- 
ages are learnt in school or college. 
The earliest stage of bilingualism is 
described as the stage of ‘mixed 
speech’ which lasts until about the 
age of two. It is only after this that 
the child begins to perceive the 
different languages as different sys- 
tems. 


І, а review of language studies, 
Anandalakshmy (1976) reports that 
the factor of bilingualism was ‘intri- 
guing' because often results of 
studies on two social groups were 
concluded without information re- 
garding the language tested as being 
first or the second language. When 
children were observed in spon- 
taneous free play situations at home, 
it seemed that they did not recognize 
what they spoke as two separate 
languages. It was evident that one 
language was ‘more dominant, and 
that by and large, the structure of 
that language was used while cog- 
nates were borrowed from the 
second one’. Thus the author con- 
cludes that there is a fertile field for 
the study of multilingualism in 
India. Apart from the official langu- 
ages there are several dialects and 
most people are aware of more than 
one language. 


Another characteristic, particular- 
ly in urban areas of India, is the 
importance given to learning Eng- 
lish. In spite of some political efforts 
to counter the trend, a section of 
the population considers the learn- 
ing of English indispensable for 
progress in life. Thus, for many 
families the status of English is a 
special one. Due to these features of 
the linguistic environment in India, 
we felt it was worth conducting a 
study of the phenomenon yet again. 


The Linguistic Landscape 


Our study was conducted with the 
objective of investigating language 
learning and speech patterns among 
family members in mu:tilingual fami- 
lies with children between 18 and 36 
months of age. For this purpose, 30 
families residing in New Delhi were 
identified. The families had the 
language combinations of Tamil, 
English and Hindi cr Malayalam, 
English and Hindi, They were origi- 
nally from southern India, from the 
states of Tamilnadu and Kerala; 
Tamil and Malayalam were the 
native languages of the respective 
groups. The socio-economic compo- 
sition of the families was homoge- 
neous, primarily upper-middle socio- 
economicstatus, service-class fami- 
lies. 

There was some variation in 
family structure: 16 of the 30 were 
single-unit families whereas the 
balance were extended with one or 
two other members outside of the 
nuclear unit, usually close kin mem- 
bers, residing with the “amily during 
the study. In 16 of the families, the 
mother was employed outside the 
home. The children of these families 
were provided substitute care by 
another person (a family member or 
a maid). Children attending day-care 
programmes or any care system out- 
side of the home were not included 
in the study. 


T.. data were collected over a 
period of four months and included 
several tape recordings of half an 
hour of spontaneous speech of the 
child and the speech interaction bet- 
ween family members and perfor- 
mance of the children in a structured 
situation which was uniform for all 
children in a specific age-group. 
These items were tested in the con- 
cerned languages and required the 
child to identify, label or describe 
a given picture. The items were 
ves according to the age of the 
child. 


Each situation was assessed: (a) 

h pattern: number of words of 

e first, second and third language, 
frequency of code-switching; (b) 
quantitative analysis: mean length 
of utterance i.e. number of words to 
total number of senterces spoken; 
(c) qualitative analysis: the details 
of the structure of speeck: holophra- 
ses, telegraphic utterances, complete 
sentences; functions of speech: com- 


municative or non-communicative; 
and the content: nouns, action 
words. 


The major findings of the study in- 
dicate that the children do learn the 
three languages simultaneously and 
in an informal manner. Some special 
effort was discernable among parents 
of the older children (close to three 
years of age) to focus оп expression 
and vocabulary of English. This 
could have been due to the motiva- 
tion towards the goal of attaining 
admission in a ‘good’ nursery school 
programme. 


The general context in which the 
languages were learnt was found to 
be fairly situation-specific. For ins- 
tance, in a family where there were 
living-in members of the older gene- 
ration, grandparents or a grand aunt, 
the usage of the mother-tongue was 
more obvious. In the single-unit 
families the parents used more Eng- 
lish and Hindi expressions between 
themselves as well as with the child. 
This finding is fairly universal (Abbi, 
1989). Children from nuclear fami- 
lies also spoke a greater number of 
English and Hindi words. To de- 
monstrate the situational variation 
further, it was found that the pre- 
sence of a Hindi-speaking person, a 
maid, led to a change in the langu- 
age environment with usage of Hindi 
being much higher than in other 
families. 


The overall findings indicate that 
a child acquiring two or three lan- 
guages under the circumstances des- 
cribed follows patterns of language 
development similar to that of 
monoglots. There is no apparent 
advancement or delay of the expec- 
ted level for this age range. Usually, 
the children employed the syntax of 
the first language (Tamil or Malaya- 
lam) and cognates of the other two 
languages in the environment. Also, 
it appeared that though expression 
and labels in all three languages 
were understood by the children, 
they were not treated as separate 
languages. Thus the children could 
besaid to be in the earliest, the 
‘mixed phase’ of development 
(Elliot, 1981; Bedi, 1976). The usage 
of words from English and Hindi, 
the second and third languages, were 
also found to be situation-specific as 
mentioned earlier. 


Another observation was that the 
mean length of utterance (MLU) of 
the children was significantly higher 


in the structured situations as com- , 


with the spontaneous interac- 


tions (Table 1). The responses of: 


18-24 month-olds.in structured situ- 
ations were not analyzed for MLU 
since most children responded with 
sounds or single words and not 
sentences. For instance, a picture of 
a dog was labelled as 'bow-wow' or 
“dogie’. 


Ts were very few children bet- 
ween 18 and 30 months who were 
capable of code-switching,, further 


TABLE 2. 


to2ct Cede an 





. Code" Switching in a Structured Situation following a Cue’ · = 





AUR 


Code-switching Complete 





. strengthening the conclusion that — 


these languages were not understood 
as separate systems. Beyond 30 
months, there was ап increased fre- 
quency of language switching (Table 
2) It was observed that amongst 
18-30 month-olds, even in the use 
of languages in different play situa- 
tions, they did not recognize them 
ав two separate languages, using 
both as one composite language. 


The correlation between length of 
utterance and usage of words from 
thé second and third languages was 
not significant, Thus, word usage 
was not related to speech develop- 
ment, but rather to family context. 
With regard to the structure of the 
children’s ‘< speech there were clear 
developmental trends—as expected. 
The utterances became more com- 
plex in structure with a decrease in 


TABLE 1 


Age-group and Average 





MLU of Subjects 
Бу | d $ = 
` EE E 
ON EO RES 
Б e 
` 18-24 1.53 — 
(N=7) 
24-30 2.28 3.83 
(N=8) 
30-36 2.77 4.67 
(N=15) 





*) 8-24 month-olds' responses were not 
analyzed for MLU in structured situations. 














Age group No code Comprehension 
(months) . switching without code -in two languages: code 
switching n: noQ Switching ° 
^ 18-24 4 — 1 no .2.. 
(N=7) _ эт, 
24-30 n 6 К 1 1 ' р i pot 
(N—8) Й & 
30-36 1 3 5 6 
(N=15) ; i 
*Substitute ‘language’ for ‘code’. 
| TABLE 3 * 
Structure of Speech with Age 
Age-group  Holophrases Telegraphic Complete Sentences % 
(months) (92. utterances (%)- Simple ` (Complex) 
18-24 44.4 35.6 99 — 
(N=7) u~ 
‚ 24-30 30.6 52.6 12.0 — 
(N=8) 
30-36 18.2 44.8 31.8 4.2 
(N=15) a 
the percentage of holophrastic and developmentally, if Piaget were 


telegraphic utterances and an in- 
crease in complete utterances, both 
simple and complex (Table 3). 


The speech was also analyzed for 
its function, whether communicative 
or otherwise, in spontaneous situa- 
tions. It was found that there was 
а progressive increase both in com- 
municative as well as non-communi- 
cative utterances with age (Table 
4). This finding is in conjunction 
with Vygotsky’s proposal regarding 
private speech. According to him 
early speech is multi-functional and 
global. Then there ів a differentia- 
tion between the egocentric and so- 
cial speech, and the former is used 
primarily to guide one's own activi- 
ties. Thus the function is an outcome 
‘of socialization. Gradually, thought 
is guided by speech moving inwards 
—‘inner speech’. Piaget’s proposal 
implied that egocentric and commu- 
nicative speech were in fact the path 
form an autistic to a socialized pers- 

ive. Thus social speech always 
ollows egocentric speech, or rather 
teplaces it when the child moves 
away from subjective fantasy. Thus 


right, egocentric speech would reduce 
when socialized speech appeared. 
This was not found to be the case 
in this study. P 


The errors in the speech ofthe 
children showed age-related trends. 
Younger children (18-24 months) 
frequently made errors of overexten- 


sion in labelling, whereas older chil- ' 


dren, overgeneralized verb forms. 
TABLE 4 
Function of Speech with Age 











Se а Ж Ж 
" = S 
їз hai ib] 
$5 8855 CES: 
ŞE ESS 3 ROB 
~ = R X, O ~ а 
18-24 24 145 
(N=7) 
24-30 28 124 
(N=8) 
30-36 '80 490 
(N—15) 
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The child having learnt the verb 
forms in one language, modifies the 
same verbs in the other using the 
same rules. For instance, 


Wl-ing. (Hindi word for sleep-ing); 
Ф.а (Hindi word for speak-ed). 


This further illustrates that the lan- 
guages were not seen as exclusive 
and that the child had the capacity 
to generalize a complex language 
principle. There were several exam- 
ples of ‘verbal confusion’ where the 
actual sentence is expressed wrongly 


due to mistakes in the positioning of 


words. “Tomorrow I went’ instead 
of ‘Yesterday I went’. ‘I hit Daddy’ 
to mean ‘Daddy hit me’. 


Regarding the influence of vari- 
ables like family structure, maternal 
employment, gender of child, which 
were considered important influenc- 
ing factors, the findings were as 
follows: 


Family Structure. Children from 
nuclear families were found to have 
significantly higher mean length of 
utterance (MLU) for both spontane- 
ous and structured situations in the 
three age groups. An explanation for 
this finding has been attempted in 
earlier studies. The adult-child ratio 
in a nuclear family is generally 
favourable towards a greater adap- 
tation of speech for the child. A 
fewer number of adults may havea 
greater proportion of utterances that 
are especially made simple to facili- 
tate the child’s understanding. This 
advantage may not be there for chil- 
dren in large families where adult 
speech is likely to be dominant. 
Thus, even though the adult-child 
ratio appears to be in favour of the 
child, perhaps the 2:1 ratio is opti- 
mal for language learning. 


The mother’s educational level 
was not found to have any signifi- 
cant influence on the children's 
speech. This could be due to the fact 
that there was very little variation in 
the educational levels: most mothers 
were graduates or above. Further, 
though the employed mothers (n— 
16) were found to be speaking longer 
sentences to their children, there 
were no significant differences in 
their children's speech as compar- 
ed with children of unemployed 
mothers. 
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TABLE 5 


Average MLU of Boys and Girls with Age 





Age-group Spontaneous Structured* 
(months) Giris Boys Girls ` Boys 
18-24 1.82 0.80 — — 
(N—7) 
24-30 2.55 1.84 4.08 3.43 
(N—8) 
30-36 2.70 2.87 4.81 4.46 
(N—15) 


* 18-24 month-olds' responses were not analyzed for MLU in structured situations. 


The data were also scrutinized to 
discern gender differences in speech. 
The findings show that the girls per- 
formed significantly better than boys 
only in the experimental situations. 
During spontaneous play, no diffe- 
rences were seen in structure, length 
or function of speech (Table 5). 


Adult speech: The speech of the 
mothers was analyzed to see whether 
any differences appeared in their use 
of language. However, it was possi- 
ble to analyze only the length of 
utterance and language used. No 
significant differences appeared in 
the MLU of the mothers’ speech on 
the basis of family structure or edu- 
cation. However, it was found that 
the mothers employed outside the 
home spoke longer sentences to their 
children. It was also discovered that 
the working mother was also signi- 
ficantly more likely to be living in a 
single-unit family. Thus, it was the 
mother who was employed and living 
in a nuclear family who was more 
likely to speak longer sentences to 
the child. 


І, extended families, adults tended 
to use significantly fewer Hindi 


` words with the child when compared 


with nuclear units. No such diffe- 
rences were found in the use of Eng- 
lish words. Additionally the mother 
tongues—Tamil and Malayalam— 
where predominant in these homes. 
The average MLU of the mothers was 
lower than that of the other family 
members like father, grandparent or 
maid, indicating greater adaptation 
totbe child's level of speech deve- 
lopment. 


In conclusion, it could be said 
that in a linguistic environment 
where children are simultaneously 
and naturally exposed to three lan- 


guages, language learning in the 
early years does not differ from that 
of monolingual children as far as 
norms and developmental sequence 
are concerned The nature of the 
multilingual environment, which is 
determined by the family structure, 
exerts а strong influence on the 
child's usage of the first, second and 
third languages even though they are 
not perceived as separate systems by 
the children at this early age. Vari- 
ables of maternal employment, 
maternal education and gender of 
child were not significant influences 
on children’s speech in this study. 
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THE notion of speech act ів а sim- 

le one: uttering a string of mean- 
ingful sounds is not only performing 
the act of speaking, but also per- 
forming a variety of acts such аз 
informing, questioning, ordering, 
etcetera via the act of speaking. 
These latter are the subject matter 
of the field of research known as 
speech acts. Philosophers and lin- 
guists have been aware of the fact 
that in discussing meaning in natural 
‘languages, determining the truth or 
falsity of utterances is not cnough, 
since some utterances such as ques- 
tions or requests are neither true 
nor false; they are the means of 
performing acts which may be feli- 
citous or infelicitous. For instance, 
if one utters the example in 1, de- 
pending upon a number of condi- 
tions, the request may be judged 
appropriate or inappropriate, but 
not true or false: 


1. Let the dog out! 


The request is felicitous ifit is 
uttered by a parent'and directed to 
a child, for instance, but infelicitous 
if uttered by a student and directed 
toward his/her teacher. Similarly, 
there is no conceivable way of de- 

‘termining the truth value of utter- 
ances such as the example in 2 
below: 


2. Where is my umbrella? 


Again, it may be appropriate or 
inappropriate to ask sucb a question 
under certain conditions; it makes 
no sense to ask whether it is true or 
false. 


What is of interest to linguists is 
that speech acts may be direct and 
literal, as in example 1, or indirect 
and non-literal, as in example 3: 


3. I am sure Mother will appre- 
ciate your playing the radio 


] Fora technical discussion of speech 
act in philosophy and linguistics. see 
"lI MEME adock (1974), and Searle 
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full blast when she is trying to 
rest. 


Most readers would agree that the 
speaker who utters 3 is requesting 
the addressee to desist from playing 
the radio loudly, but that is not the 
literal meaning of the sentence in 3. 
The conditions that are necessary 
and sufficient for felicitous speech 
acts, and the inferences that arise 
from violations of these conditions, 
are the focus of a great deal of dis- 
cussion in philosophy, linguistics 
and related disciplines. 


Speech acts іп cross-cultural and 
cross-linguistic situations present 
even more fascinating challenges, 
since it is normally the case that the 
interactants do not share the same 
background knowledge in such situ- 
ations. For instance, the following 
exchange between a foreign visitor 
and a native of the USA may prove 
problematic for the foreigner unless 
he/she is aware of the holidays in 
the USA. 


4. Foreigner: I was thinking of 
cashing in some cheques on 
Thursday. 


American: Thursday is Thanks- 
giving Day. 


What the foreigner is expected to 
infer is that the banks will be closed 
on Thursday, so his/her plans will 
have to be revised. If the foreigner 
has never heard of Thanksgiving, 
obviously the American’s utterance 
is a puzzle for him/her. Note that 
it is not competence in the English 
language that is relevant here, it is 
the sharing of the socio-cultural 
background knowledge that is cru- 
cial for successful communication to 
occur. 


Why people resort to indirect 
speech acts is a separate question. 


2. Fora discussion of indirect speech 


act, see Morgan (1978) and Searle (1975). 
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It is not difficult to guess the rea- 
sons: indirect speech acts are more 
polite, they are more tactful ways of 
correcting, questioning, reminding, 
requesting, etcetera. Part of being a 
competent speaker of a language 
involves judgements with regard to 
when to perform direct or indirect 
speech acts, and when to remain 
silent. It is obvious that performing 
and interpreting speech acts in a 
second or n-th language presents 
more problems than in a language 
one grows up with. 


Wi I want to focus on in this 
paper is the set of factors involved 
in interpreting speech acts in literary 
works in Indian English. As has been 
suggested recently, acculturation of 
English in India has left its mark not 
only on the pronunciation, vocabu- 
lary and grammar of the language, 
but also on the conventions of use 
of the language followed, by the 
Indian English speech community 
(B. Kachru 1983, 1986). This claim 
will be illustrated here by a dis- 
cussion of what it takes to interpret 
intended speech acts in Indian 
English fiction. The discussion pre- 
supposes not only the theoretical 
framework of pragmatics in general 
and speech acts in particular, but 
also of sociolinguistics and ethno- 
graphy of communication. 


Since speech acts are felicitous 
or infelicitous only within a socio- 
cultural context, i.e., within a speech 
community, it is necessary to first 
establish the existence of an Indian 
English speech community. I would 
like to suggest that speakers of 
Indian English form a speech com- 
munity according to the definition 
proposed by Dell Hymes, that ‘...a 
community sharing rules for the 
conduct and interpretation of 
speech, and rules for the interpreta- 
tion of at least one linguistic variety’ 
(1972: 54). Recent linguistic research 
has already established India аза 
linguistic area on the basis of shared 
linguistic features (Emeneau 1956, 
Masica 1976), and South Asia, in- 
cluding India, as a sociolinguistic 
area by presenting evidence to show 
that South Asian languages share a 
‘grammar of culture’ in the sense of 
Bright (1968) and D'Souza (1987). 
B. Kachru (1983, 1986), D'Souza 
(1988) and others have also shown 
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that the use of English in India 
follows the rules of the Indian 
grammar of culture. And Indian 
English is the shared variety in the 
repertoire of all Englisb-knowing 
Indians. 


The following data come from 
two Indian English novels set in the 
north (Sahgal 1977, 1988), two in 
the south (Narayan 1976, 1990) of 
India, and one dealing witb the 
Indian immigrant experience in the 
USA (Mukherjee 1990). Insofar 
as conversations in literary works 
have to ‘ring true’ to be convincing, 
creative literature can be a valuable 
source of data for speech act re- 
search (D'Souza 1991, Nelson 1991, 
B. Kachru 1987, Y. Kachru 1991). 
Such data are certainly as 'authe- 
ntic' as those elicited by question- 
naire or role-play-type instruments 
which are common in cross-cultural 
speech act research. 


I will discuss three sets of socio- 
cultural conventions that underlie 
the conversational interactions in 
Indian English fiction. One set has 
to do with politeness, a second with 
a part of the belief system, and a 
third with typical attitudes to family 
relationships. 


First, observe the conventions of 
politeness in the excerpt in 5 (Sah- 
gal 1977: 90-91). The novel is set in 
Delhi, and the characters participa- 
ting in the interaction are all upper 
middle class adults. The occasion is 
that of a feast at Arvind’s home, 
і.е. the home that he shares with 
his parents, to celebrate his engage- 
ment. Since in the Indian setting, 
adult sons normally do not move 
out of the parental home, such cele- 
brations are organized and hosted 
by parents. 


5. Neat pudgy Arvind was plac- 
ing plump white pieces of chic- 
ken on the little hill of rice on 
his plate. He looked up and saw 
Devi. ‘Hello Aunty. Let me help 
you.’ And when she said she 
would help herself he strolled off 
to a corner of the room to eat. 


The woman addressed as Aunty is 
not related to the character Arvind 
by birth or marriage; she is a friend 
of Arvind's parents The address 
form Aunty here expresses a poli- 


teness strategy common in verbal 
interactions in South Asia; even per- 
sons unrelated by birth or marriage 
are addressed by kinship terms to 
show deference or camaraderie as 
the occasion demands. Asa family 
friend, the visitor cannot be addres- 
sed by the son of the family either 
by her first name, or by a title such 
as Miss or Mrs X. Even an acqu- 
aintance or a stranger, if older, 
would not be addressed by a title 
such as Mr/Sir or Miss/Madam. 
The kinship term is the only choice 
if the character is depicted as follow- 
ing the conventions of polite be- 
haviour (see also D'Souza 1988, 
Sridhar 1991). 


A second example of the politeness 
convention can be seen in the ex- 
cerpt in 6 below. One of the char- 
acters, Ramu, identified as the 
Talkative Man, is conversing with 
the Sanskrit teacher in order to per- 
suade the teacher to accept the main 
character of the novel, Nagraj, as 
his pupil. The excerpt cited here is 
part of the small talk leading to the 
main topic (Narayan 1990: 104): 


6. ...The old man was saying, 
‘You must marry. How long are 
you going to remain a lone 
vagrant? 


‘Uncle, no one will marry me,’ 
said the Talkative Man in mock 
SOITOW.... 


Although Ramu is not related to the 
teacher, he addresses him as uncle, 
following the politeness conventions 
discussed above.? 


А third example of the same phe- 
nomenon can be seen in the excerpt 
in 7 (Narayan 1977: 10-11). The con- 
text of the interaction is as follows. 
The lawyer, who is just about to 
begin his practice, approaches a 
painter of signs, Raman, to paint a 
sign for his office. He further insists 
the sign be painted in a certain way 
and be installed at a certain auspi- 
cious time identified by his astro- 
loger. The conversation cited in 7 
takes place when Raman brings the 


3. The Jack of blood relationship with 


the teacher 15 explicitly mentioned on p. 
112, when Кати tells Nagraj. ‘I was young 
when his family lived on Vinayaka Street 
and I used to hang around playing with 
his sons . ’ 


~ 


sign to the lawyer’s office-cum-resi- 
dence for installation. 


7. ..A note of discord was 
struck when the lawyer suddenty 

‚ said after touching the surface of 
the board, ‘What’s- this? Dirt? 
Am I to start my career with dirt 
on my name? . 


The auspicious plans seemed to 
have suddenly come to a halt. 
Even the gramophone inside ceas- 
ed, and a bunch of young men, 
students of the local college, 
admirers of hippie philosophies, 
...came out to see what was go- 
ing on... 


.Raman said with a forced 
laugh, running his finger over the 
surface of the board, ‘Oh! This 
is not dirt, only river sand, to 
give it a stucco effect.’ 


‘What’s stucco?’ asked the law- 
yer challengingly. 


A hippie-like youth came out to 
explain, ‘Don’t you know, uncle? 
Latest in architectural surfaces.’ 
He was a student of engineer- 
ing... 


“Т never asked for it,’ said the 
lawyer. ‘I don’t want to pay for 
a lot of sand on my first 
board... 


А sudden sense of fair play seiz- 
ed Raman, and he said, ГЇЇ write 
another one for you. Keep this 
one for the day, because you 
should not miss the good 
time.’... 


' 


. e several other features of 
the excerpt cited above could pro- 
fitably be discussed, I will confine 
my remarks to only two of them. 
Note the term used by the hippie- 
like youth in addressing the lawyer. 
It is quite obvious from the text 
that Ше youth is not one of the 
nephews of the lawyer; in fact, he is 
a stranger, a student of the college 
near the lawyer’s residence-cum- 
office. He addresses the lawyer аз 
uncle, following the conventions of 

да in verbal interactions in 

а. 


The second feature worth noting 


is the reference to auspicious plans 
and the good time. In India, it is 


common to consult a priest or an 
astrologer to identify an auspicious 
day and time to begin a venture. 
The occasion may be a wedding, an 
initiation, reporting for a job for 
the first time, or starting a business 


or industry. Raman’s conciliatory 


remarks are not merely a promise 
to right his mistake, they aim at 
reassuring. the lawyer that the dirt 
will not lead to his missing the aus- 
picious moment for the installation 
of the sign. 


T.. excerpt in 8 (Sahgal 1988: 
148) confirms the belief in astrologi- 
ay identified good time for a ven- 
. The venture, in the case, is a 
шо The Prince of Vijaygarh 
is telling his mother, the Queen, that 
the Parsee woman he is interested 
in will not marry him. The Queen 
remarks: 
8. ‘Marriage can wait until you 
find a modest woman or I find 
you one. Astrologically you 
mustn’t marry yet. You’ll marry 
when the constellations are right. 
Your horoscope says 80, said 
she with a smile of smug satis- 
faction... 


The Queen displays the attitude 
conforming to Indian social conven- 
tions when she mentions the astro- 
logically appropriate time, and also 
when she offers to find her sona 
wife. The excerpt in 9 illustrates 
the second phenomenon (Mukherjee 
1990: 3-4): 


9. ‘Why are you worrying? Mrs 
Dasgupta often asked. ‘Just wait 
and see. Your father will find 
you an outstanding husband...’ 


Given the social conventions of 
marriage and family in India, it is 
the parents’ especially the father’s, 
duty to find a suitable match for a 
daughter, no matter how old, well- 
educated, well-placed and financially 
independent the daughter may be. 
Mrs Dasgupta is behaving like a 
normal Indian mother in reassuring 
her grown daughter not to worry 
about her marriage. 


Just as it is taken for granted that 
а girl’s marriage is her parents’ 
responsibility, similarly, it fis taken 
for granted that a woman is respon- 
sible for ‘keeping house’ for her 


husband. Consider the excerpt in 10 
below (Mukherjee 1990; 70): . 


10. Меепа pat her feet .up on 
the coffee table and gave Dimple 
household hints: wash saris in 
the bathtub, throw them in the 
dryer, fold them-in half and use 
spray starch. ‘But if the washing 
machine is in the basement 

the building, let Amit do the 


laundry.’ 


Dimple laughed at the sugges- 
tion. Tm sure he wouldn't do 
the laundry! He hasn’t washed 
a hanky in his life. I wouldn’t 
let him.’ : 


The above interaction takes er in 
New York. Meena, an earlier im- 
migrant and experienced housewife, 
is initiating Dimple in the art of 


living in New York as an Indian, 


housewife. Dimple’s reactions are 
typical; an Indian wife would not 


think of letting her husband do the, 


laundry. In fact, few Indian hus- 
bands would have any idea of how 
to do the laundry! 


Nate that the claim is not that 
users of other varieties of English 
will necessarily be unable to compre- 
hend and interpret what is going on 
in the examples cited above. None 
of the excerpts are unintelligible; but 


they are fully interpretable only in, 
the context of conventions of a com-. 


munity that uses kinship terms as 


instruments of politeness, has a be-, 


lief system that accommodates as- 
trology as relevant to 
endeavours, has an institution of 
arranged marriage, and sharply de- 


marcates the spheres of domestic: 
activities of each spouse іп а marri-- 
age. А reader unfamiliar with these. 
contextual factors will either misin-. 


terpret or have difficulty in interpre- 
ting the examples cited above. 


The above analyses of select ins-. 


tances of conversation make it clear 
that speech act theory by itself is 


not adequate to account for the 
negotiation of meaning taking place’ 


between speakers and addressees/ 
hearers, or writers and readers. А 
richer theory is needed to study the 
illocutionary force and perlocution- 


ary effect of locutionary acts.* Speech 


4. This does not, however, mean that 
all locutionary acts have perlocutionary 
effects (Searle 1969). 
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act theory is concerned with the use 
of language to do things, and pro- 
vides a universal characterization of 
linguistic competence in that a вреа- 
ker has to utter words/phrases/sen- 
tences in a language in order to 
perform certain illocutionary and 
perlocutionary acts. It does not, 
however, provide the theoretical or 
methodological framework to inves- 
tigate actual interactional language 
use. 


Consequently, by itself, the speech 
act theory is not sufficient for re- 
search on cross-cultural verbal inter- 
actions. Sociolinguistics provides a 
framework for establishing system- 
atic relationships between linguistic 
items and social variables. Ethno- 
graphy of communication provides 
the grid for locating conversational 
interaction in a sociocultural matrix. 
Conversational analysis makes it 
possible to discover the systematic 
properties of sequential organization 
of conversational interaction. It is 
thus reasonable to assume that all 
these disciplines can contribute to 
the construction of an integrated 
theory relevant for cross-cultural 
speech act research. 


The discussion in this paper also’ 
shows that literary sources can pro- 
vide valuable data for identifying 
culture-specific h act effects, 
e.g. the role of kinship terms as 

olite terms of address in South Asia 
and elsewhere). Also, most cross- 
cultural speech act research projects 
have relied on data collected in role- 
play situations for their findings, 
which cannot be claimed tobe as 
authentic as actual conversations. 
Data extracted from literary sources 
that may be said to be more authentic 
in that they were not specifically pro- 
duced for speech act research. They 
were reproduced in writing because 
in the judgement of the authors, they 
simulate actual conversations in real 
life situations. As such, these data 
should be a welcome addition to the 
range of data available for cross- 
cultural speech act research. 7 
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Wiping out English 


MARY 5. ZURBUCHEN 


THE notion of India as a unitary, 
secular nation-state is today being 
questioned after 44 years of indepen- 
dence. Tenacious regional separatism 
and aggressive religious nationalism 
are producing copious commentary 

e Indian heritage, on the poli- 
tical emergence of disparate voices, 
and on the ability of the central gov- 
ernment (any central government) to 
continue its direction ofthe coun- 
try's activities under stable condi- 
tions. My entry point into this 
contemporary debate is language— 
gpecifically, the question of the auth- 
ority of English. 


India is notably wrestling with a 
framework of linguistic choices for 
public and private discourse. This 
struggle is largely unarticulated, and 
little understood outside the country. 
It involves English and the 14 
modern languages recognized by the 
Indian Constitution (the fifteenth, 
Sanskrit, has significance of a diffe- 
rent order). Perhaps nowhere in the 
world are questions of national 
identity, education, and socioecono- 
mic and cultural change so fraught 
with the overt and covert valuations 
of language, and with the burden of 
‘the complex dynamic through 
which words compel’. 


My intention here is first to illu- 
minate contemporary perceptions of 
the authority of English in India. I 


will draw on a range of commentary 
and current events analysis in this 
interpretation. Secondly, Y would 
like to describe some examples of 
efforts to counter the authority of 
English through the medium of re- 
gional languages. In doing this, I 
confess much trepidation in daring 
to ‘cross over’ from the Southeast 
(where I normally sit) to the South 
Asian side of the regional frame- 
work. 


It is important to underscore at the 
outset that English exists in an inor- 
dinately complex cultural and lingu- 
istic environment in India. This 
environment is characterized by a 
long history of language contacts, 
more recent geographic fragmenta- 
tion along linguistic lines, wides- 
pread grassroots multilingualism, 
and diverse rich literary traditions. 
For linguists, there is much relatively 
uncharted teriitory; it is surprising 
to note how few sociolinguistic stu- 
dies have been done on subjects such 
ав language acquisition or diglossia, 
for instance. 


World opinion generally deplores 
India's lack of a single national 
language, viewing this as an obstacle 
to unification and progress. Yet it 
should not surprise us to realize 
that the South Asian and European 
subcontinents present remarkably 
similar linguistic profiles in terms of 
total population, area, and numbers 
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of political units and literary langu- 
ages (Maloney 1990:3). But while 
рч communi- 
ties e nations, in India, a 
central government governs regional 
groups ag heir to a colonial regime. 
The ‘national language’ project is 
thus a notional outcome of political 
choices and definitions. 


I. has often been pointed out that 
English is but the latest in the series 
of languages added to, or develop- 
ing within, the Indian complex by 
movements of peoples and cultures 
into the subcontinent. In some sen- 
ses, English merely succeeds Sans- 
krit, Persian or Urdu in the series 
of languages of prestige articulating 
learning, power and privilege at 
different points in subcontinental 
history. Yet the authority represent- 
ed by English today has in many 
ways superseded the Sanskrit herit- 
age of pandits, not to mention 
the Persian lingua franca of the 
Moghuls. 


Because of its importance at the 
time of Independence, English was 
legally sanctioned by the Constitu- 
tion as the associate official langu- 
age of the nation. Emotionally and 
politically, of course, there could be 
no question of its being a ‘national’ 
language. Hindi was named the offi- 
cial language under this doctrine, 
and the Constitution projected the 
gradual replacement of English as 
"an instrument of the state within 15 
years after 1950 (Kachru 1983: 
90-01). However, this decision has 
been repeatedly deferred, and both 
Ше Official Languages Act of 1963 
and its subsequent amendment of 
1967 continue the associate status of 
English. Thus English provides the 
authoritative texts of the Supreme 
Court, High Courts and state judi- 
ciaries, as well as of Parliament and 
"state legislatures. Most states have 
‘bilingual’ provisions recognizing 

Hindi or the official state language 
as authoritative texts along with 
English ee English in 
India, p. 9 


Because of continuing legal provi- 
sions for English, it has also retain- 
ed its place as the official language of 
national administration. In spite of 
a complicated policy acknowledging 
Hindi and official state languages, 
most government business at both 
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‘central and state levels, and the 


influential Indian Administrative 
Service, are firmly within the Eng- 
lish realm. One Indian Prime Minis- 
ter, who projected a homespun 
image as a straightforward rural 
socialist, and who made his first 
speech abroad as Prime Minister in 
Hindi, nevertheless worked entirely 
in English with his professional 
staff. As Kachru notes, compared 
with other spheres such as educa- 
tion, ‘there has been less argumenta- 
tion, vacillation, and change in the 
role of English in the central govern- 


ment’ (1983:89). 
E 


This dominance of English in 
official discourse has ‘frequently 
proves controversial, with nationa- 

st rhetoric deploring the  persis- 
tence of the tongue of imperial 
history and ubiquitous foreign inter- 
ests. As a recent. example, in 1990, 
Uttar Pradesh Chief Minister Mula- 
yam Singh Yadav garnered national 
attention when he attempted to ban 
English usage in the government 
ofthe nation's biggest state. Sur- 
prising amounts of media contro- 
versy were generated by Yadav’s 
not-so-novel proposals to stop ad- 
ministrators from writing in English, 
and to require the study of non- 
Hindi regional languages in schools. 
Similar public issues in a number 
of other states (Madhya Pradesh 
and Goa) erupted at about the same 
time. 


Na surprisingly, the Chief Minis- 
ter's angrezi hatao campaign began 
to run aground quickly after it was 
launched. It was toundly denoun- 
ced in the English press. When 
Mulayam Singh held a press con- 
ference in Madras, he was accom- 
panied by a bilingual translator for 
Hindi and Tamil. He requested that 


. no English be used by the press 
“pool, implying that every reporter 


would have to rely on his capacity 
inthe regional language. The trans- 
lator was quickly flummoxed, how- 
ever, when questions in Kannada, 
Malayalam, Bengali and even Kash- 
miri were fired from the floor. Even 
more disappointing was the response 
received from the Chief Minister of 
Kerala soon afterward when Mula- 
yam Singh Yadav sent him a letter 
іп Hindi. This was returned, with 
Chief Minister Nayanar's comments 
on his UP colleague's parochialism 


(‘A Salutary Lesson’, 
India, 23 October 1990). 


Times of 


Mulayam Singh’s campaign need 
not be seen merely as uninformed 
political grandstanding, for his 
complaint against English does echo 
public concerns for equity of oppor- 
tunity. One argument against official 
and administrative English usage is 
that it hampers regional languages 
as well as the people using them. 
As one commentator put it, ‘It is 
the dominance of English in our 
administration which has deterred 
the growth of these languages, and 
eas ata disadvantage aspirants 
тош socially and economically 
backward classes trying to enter and 
›говрег in government service’ 

‘Calcutta Diary’, Economic and 
Political Weekly, 29 September 
1990). 


Р. of the above view 
generally level a companion charge 
that the Indian education system is 
somehow nsible for perpetua- 
ting the do minance of English 
language. Thus, Mulayam Singh's 
anti-English drive also targeted the 
so-called public schools of Uttar 
Pradesh, which he felt should no 
longer offer English-medium educa- 
tion. This call led to a series of 
attacks on schools run by Christian 
organizations in Uttar Pradesh, in a 
resurgence of the anti-English feel- 
ing, tinged with Hindu chauvinism, 
that has periodically assailed Indian 
education since Independence. Yet 
in spite of repeated clarion calls for 
its dismissal, English education is 
still widely perceived as desirable, 
and has been extended in quantity 
(if not in quality, according to many 
observers) in the last 40 years. 


According to national statistics, 
there are 185 million people enrolled 
in educational institutions in India, 
40 million of whom receive English- 
medium instruction. While state 
government-run primary and secon- 
dary schools, as well as many col- 
leges, use regional language media, 
at higher levels English is pervasive: 
the 137 medical colleges, the five 
Indian Institute of Technology cam- 
puses, 8 central universities, 17 of 
22 agricultural universities and 11 
of 20 deemed universities, all teach 
in English (see also Krishnamurti, 
The Regional Language, p. 20). Since 


education is the prerogative of the 
states, there is no uniform policy 
governing the commencement, num- 
ber of years etcetera of English ins- 
truction in schools, but English has 
been shown to be the most wide- 
spread second language at every 
educational level in all states. 


| pes educators began in 
1984 to debate the desirability of 
gradual replacement of English by 
Indian languages, the so-called 
‘mother-tongue’ policy of education 
favoured since the 1930s by the 
Congress Party in its power-sharing 
relations in pre-independence states. 
If we look closely, however, it is 
apparent that the policy is a direct 
descendant of a 'diffusionist' model 
of education originating їп colonial 
times. The model held that verna- 
cular languages were necessary to 
give less-advantaged classes access 
to the fruits of Western learning and 
literature to be made available thro- 
ugh translation, and through the 
offices of vernacular-language tea- 
chers who also knew English. Char- 
les Wood, President of the Board of 
Control of the East India Company, 
wrote to the British Crown in 1854 
that additional expenditure on the 
vernaculars was justified, as these 
would be 'gradually enriched by 
translation of European books or by 
the original] compositions of men 
whose minds have been imbued with 
the spirit of European advancement' 
(quoted by Annamalai, English in 
India, p. 4). 


It is clear that Wood's memoran- 
dum has practical force even today, 
as Englisb is still felt to be 'the lan- 
guage of science and secular know- 
ledge...the language of progress and 
the language of power’ (ibid., p.5). 
The Radhakrishnan Commission re- 
port on university education of 1950- 
51 states frankly that the ‘English 
language has been one of the potent 
factors in the development of unity 
in the country, but at the same 
time it ‘cannot continue to occupy 
the place of state language as in the 
past'. Yet the report seems ultima- 
tely to accept the diffusionist model, 
recommending only gradual change 
of medium at the university level, 
&nd that English continue to be 
studied at secondary and tertiary 
levels ‘in order that we may keep in 
touch with the stream of ever-grow- 


ing knowledge’ (cited in Kachru 
1983:91). 


The historical role of English in 
India's education policy is ап enor- 
mous subject to which I cannot do 
justice here; I would only point out 
that itleads to important insights 
about why English is symbolically 
rejected and yet pragmatically ac- 
cepted in Indian society. One of the 
most telling of these insights is that 
in spite of enormous investment and 
public commitment to the doctrines 
of language policy and planning, 
India today finds that the position 
of English in the country i8 pro- 
foundly unplanned, and runs coun- 
ter to nearly all policy. 


W. can see that colonial ioflue- 
nce laid the foundation for much of 
the authority English still holds in 
defining what it means to be well- 
educated. According to one study of 
patterns in higher education in 2500 
colleges (Rudolph and Rudolph 
1972), there is striking difference 
between those regions where colonial 
influence on education penetrated 
earliest, and the Hindi ‘heartland’ 
where it penetrated less deeply. In 
the former regions, nearly 7094 of 
colleges have English-medium ins- 
truction, while 70% use the regional 
language. In the heartland states 
corresponding figures are 15% and 
35% (p.57). The study suggests that 
‘the dice of educational history have 
been cumulatively loaded in the 
direction of the original throw’ 
(p. 54). 


A compelling treatment of the 
roots of this situation is found in 
Gauri Viswanathan’s work on the 
evolution of the teaching of English 
literature in British India. Through 
her analysis we see the phases of 
justification of English education in 
terms of a succession of concepts of 
language authority. Starting with 
the Charter Act of 1813, England 
officially recognized a responsibility 
for the education of its native 
subjects, in response to arguments 
that Indian society needed protec- 
tion and strengthening against the 
harmful social consequences of con- 
quest under the East India Company 
(Viswanathan 1990:27) Two de- 
cades later this justification was 
reinterpreted in order to legitimize 
Anglicist convictions that English- 


medium education, rather than 
schooling in the indigenous philo- 
sophy and literature of the sub- 
continent (in line with Orientalist 
scholastic effort by the British), was 
required to elevate the intellectual 
and moral qualities of Indian sub- 
jects. 


The debate beween Anglicists and 
Orientalists reveals a set of con- 
tradictions regarding the state's 
involvement in education. First, 
England's desire to convey modem 
knowledge and values conflicted with 
its commitment to avoid imposition 
of the Christian religion, for it see- 
med impossible to convey the fruits 
of Western learning without upset- 
ting the applecart of Hindu and 
Muslim 'error'. Second, the argu- 
ment that English education would 
alienate the native intelligentsia from 
its civilizational roots was countered 
by the early demands of high-caste 
Bengalis for English-medium educa- 
tion, which seemed an attractive 
route to social and economic advan- 
cement for their children. Third, the 
promotion of English learning as a 
civilizing tool was undermined by 
the widespread authority of Sanskrit 
and Arabic as the languages of 
power and learning. 


Уан shows how Anglicist 
belief prevailed with the 1835 Eng- 
lish Education Act, giving rise to 
an English literature curriculum in 
India (long before its appearance in 
Britain itself) as a tool for bypassing 
the contradictions noted above. The 
Act stipulated that English would 
be the medium of Indian education, 
and ended all fundmg for English 
language training in Sanskrit colle- 
ges or madrassas. Henceforth the 
authority of English learning was 
completely vested in English-medium, 
secular institutions, in line with 
views of those like Macaulay who 
believed that Oriental learning had 
been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. The attendant dec- 
line in prestige of ‘Oriental’ learn- 
ing and institutions, and in the 
authority of Sanskrit pandits and 
Muslim maulvis and their languages, 
was viewed as the inevitable out- 
come of the ‘fallacious content of 
Oriental learning’ (ibid.:42). 


While in the first half of the 19th 
century English literary study was 
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justified mainly on religious and 
moral grounds, in the post-Mutiny 
era English studies were increasingly 
defined in utilitarian terms. Indian 
subjects were to be provided with 
education that equipped them to 
play useful social roles without chal- 
lenging the basic stratification of 
society. Moralistic humanism gave 
way to 'a pedagogy of worldly 
knowledge geared to the various 
occupations of life’ (p. 145). Accord- 
ing to this ‘filtration theory’, the 
benefits of English learning would 
be diffused to the mass of society 
through the agency of the small pro- 
portion who could be provided with 
a thoroughly English education. 
When the assumptions of this theory 
were paired with disproportionately 
heavy investment in higher educa- 
tion (ie., in English rather than 
vernacular-medium instruction) to 
ensure a supply of adequately-train- 
ed bureaucrats for English govern- 
ment service, the result was ‘a strati- 
fled society in which boundaries 
between the select few educated in 
English and the masses had grown 
so sharp as to thwart the percola- 
tion of European ideas down to the 
latter in any form, even through 
translations' (p. 151). 


Wa. the authority of English 
in the later 19th century was recast 
from the realm of religious morality 
to the practical and scientific, the 
ostensible 'social benefits' of utili- 
tarian policy did not undermine the 
power of traditional caste affilia- 
tions, however distastefully the caste 
system may have been regarded. 
Government schools recruited over- 
whelmingly from upper castes, who 
were not comfortable in mixed class- 
rooms, which meant that most 
students from lower social strata 
were found in missionary schools. 
As Viswanathan points out, "The 
presence of two separate institutions, 
the government and the missionary 
schools, tended to reinforce caste 
distinctions and gave the impression 
that there were two castes in educa- 
tion...’ (p. 152). 


At this point, the historical view 
of English intentions and educa- 
tional manifestations shades into a 
picture of social alignments that are 
absolutely contemporary. For many 
Indians today feel that a two-tier 
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system of education exists, with go- 
vernment vernacular schools having 
a lower prestige value than private 
English-medium schools charging 
much higher fees. It 18 perceived 
that the English schools, which 
although private can receive govern- 
ment grants-in-aid, serve to protect 
the interests of the mainly urban, 
English-speaking elite against the 
competing claims of so-called 'dis- 
advantaged groups’, whether these 
are defined on the basis of caste, 
economic, or rural characteristics. 


Мел in recent decades, the 
Indian public seems to have retreat- 
ed further from the notion of ‘even- 
tual replacement’ of English in the 
educational system, with ‘concur- 
rent continuation’ as the de facto 
practice. Private English-medium 
schools, once primanly found in 
cities, have a spreading presence in 
towns and villages; they are attrac- 
tive to affluent as well as slum- 
dwelling parents; and the 'English 
kindergarten' has become pervasive 
(Maloney 1990:7). Krishnamurti 
finds that ‘instead of becoming an 
advantage, the regional language 
medium in almost all cases, became 
a handicap to those who had opted 
for it’, and notes that ‘inadequately 
prepared teachers’ are a characteris- 
tic of the English-medium primary 
school system (The Regional Langu- 
age, p. 19). 


Even public figures who loudly 
reject English as an instrument of 
oppression continue to send their 
children to English-medium schools, 
acknowledging in private that this 
is an instrument of personal ad- 
vancement. Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
son attends an English-medium mili- 
tary school, and one survey 1indicat- 
ed that 76% of India's central and 
state parliamentarians had children 
in similar institutions (Sunday 
Observer, 6 May 1990). When there 
is & choice in education systems, 
Indian parents of many castes and 


classes clearly prefer the English 
school. 
In social science terminology, 


there is an ‘occupational opportu- 
nity structure' in India that rein- 
forces the authority of English in 
defining desirable educational goals 
(Rudolph and Rudolph 1972:56). 
As long as most higher-echelon civil 


service jobs and higher-paying pri- 
vate sector employment opportuni- 
ties demand the ability to use 
English, the language will continue 
to be seen as ап instrumental good 
by individuals. In contrast with 
the immediate post-Independence 
period, when government and edu- 
cational institutions may have been 
perceived as sources of the autho- 
rity of English, today it is corporate 
business, science and technology 
that also play this role. From the 
national level, it is progress, seen 
in terms of economic development 
and techno-managerial achievement, 
that define English as having an 
enabling authority for the country 
as a whole. 


О, course, since the time of Inde- 
pendence, an English-using elite has 
represented the 'nalional perspec- 
tive', and defined the 'national inter- 
est’ using English terms such as 
modernization, secularism, and soci- 
alism. It is therefore easy to charge 
this elite with being a sell-perpetu- 
ating interest group setting the na- 
tional agenda in terms which it 
alone could control. Yet the decades 
of Independence have also witnessed 
radical changes in the political 
and social alignments backing the 
‘Nehruvian consensus’ on national 
goals. In a thoughtful presentation, 
D L Sheth (1990) argues that a 
*vernacular elite has come to the 
fore in state and regional politics, 
andis now wrestling with a pan- 
Indian elite for national power. The 
vernacular elite has emerged from 
intermediate caste groupings that 
have developed local! power bases; 
while its members may use English 
asa second language, their major 
cultural identification is formed by 
regional languages. 


For Sheth, the pan-Indian elite is 
made up of high-caste groups who 
lost power in the regional struggles, 
urban-oriented castes who have gain- 
ed access to English education since 
Independence, as wellas the older 
colonial elite. English acts as a 
‘binding force’ for this newly consti- 
tuted group, which has lost its ear- 
lier base within regional culture and 
politics (/bid., p. 18). Many of this 
elite are urban-based people who 
do not operate as easily in a regio- 
nal language, unlike their forebears 
who often wrote in, say, Bengali or 


Merathi. Many of their children 

obtain higher education abroad, 

and they find it easy to identify 

Mer ae ‘global metropolitan world’ 
‚ 15). 


I is necessary here to call atten- 
tion to the much-remarked Indian 
middle class, some of which over- 
laps with the elite in use of and 
identification through English. These 
English speakers are the audience 
addressed in glossy magazines whose 
columns provide eclectic instruction 
in international technical jargon and 
тасу idiom, as in the ‘Mind Your 
Language’ quiz where readers are 
exhorted to choose the right mean- 
ings of terms like parallel pricing, 
pink-collar worker, shotgun marriage, 
and dysrhythmia (Illustrated Weekly 
of India, 1-2 December 1990). A 
large, thriving communications and 
advertising industry channels infor- 
mation to this audience in a grow- 
ing number of media. Private video 
newsmagazines appearing in the last 
two years such as Newstrack and 
Business Plus are finding a fruitfal 
market among English users who 
are frustrated with state-controlled 
broadcasting; media observers are 
now predicting an onslaught of 
satellite television through cable net- 
works like CNN and Asiasat. The 
linguistic outcome of this trend in 
Indian culture will be a further 
expansion of globalized Englisb. 


The contemporary Englisb-speak- 
ing, metropolitan, modernist and 
consumer-oriented culture is thus 
another frame through which langu- 
age authority can be viewed in India. 
There is a qualitative difference bet- 
ween the transnational acculturation 
through English, and the colonial 
experience of identification with 
‘non-native’ culture. The pre-Inde- 
pendence elite cultivated English 
as a second language skilfully using 
their bilingual facility to communi- 
cate and create a national vision at 
the regional level. A large number 
of today’s metropolitan elite uses 
English as an adjunct first language. 
It is an Indian language through 
which an entire life-world is consti- 
tuted. Even urban children with a 
regional mother tongue may have 
only an English-medium education, 
so that ‘For many elite Indians, 
Indian English (IE) is the language 
they know best, but not the one 


they learned first..One can even 
argue that their native competence 
(as opposed to native language) 
spans two or more language systems 
with clearly assigned social roles’ 
(Mohan 1986:44). 


]t would be a mistake, however, 
to characterize contemporary Eng- 
lish as monolithic. It is made up of 
many h genres, including the 
media-di inated international 
news argot, as well as styles, syn- 
tax and pronunciation generated 
through long interaction with regio- 
nal languages. The accents and 
idioms of Punjabi, Tamilian or Ben- 

i English encode familiar ethnic 
identities among English-speaking 
Indians. Some styles confer prestige 
on the speaker as being sophistica- 
ted, ‘convent-educated’, while others 
are stigmatized as ‘uneducated’ or 
*mofussil'. The distinctions are sharp 
and keenly felt, especially since they 
parallel the divide between speakers 
who are the product of English- 
medium education, and those who 
are not. The social differences rein- 
force the public’s conviction that 
English-language training in regio- 
nal-medium schools is of poor qua- 
lity, and that only English-medium 
schools convey the prestige and 
spoken styles needed for social and 
economic success. 


W. are faced, then, with a situ- 
ation where an increasingly homo- 
geneous English style is pushed by 
the marketplace, devaluing a previ- 
ous ambilingual usage of English and 
mother-tongue, or the multi-lingual 
terrian skilfully traversed by un- 
taught urban workers, migrants, or 
rural groups such as tribals. Both 
protection of the dual educational 
system and implacable media oppo- 
sition to the linguistic populism of 
a Mulayam Singh Yadav signal for 
most Indians that ‘mere proficiency 
in the mother-tongue or the legisla- 
ted national language will not open 
the doors to opportunity or advance- 
ment’ (Thepar 1986: 12). 


For the most part, the English- 
reading 3% of India’s population is 
slow to shift the terms of the lan- 
guage debate from the pedagogical 
or developmental realms to the 
question of its own present compre- 
hensive authority over national dis- 
course. As Annamalai wryly points 


out, ‘Itis ironical that before in- 
dependence it was believed that there 
could be no economic ity or 
development with the English. peo- 
ple in power, and after Indepen- 
dence the belief is that there could 
be no economic prosperity and deve- 
Jopment without the English langu- 
age in, power' (English in India, 
p.22. . 


М.ка of regional lan- 
guages, literatures and life-worlds is 
a serious charge laid at the door of 
pan-Indian English. It is ‘a lengua 

that actively competes with the indi- 
genous first language, traumatising 
all Indian languages into a subser- 
vient half-life?’ (Mohan 1986: 44). 
English predominance has also been 
said to be limiting India’s ‘civiliza- 
tional creativity’, the process where- 
by indigenous ideas ‘come up, adapt, 
and flourish in a language’, because 
‘relative to their numbers of spea- 
kers and historic civilizational achie- 
vements, the effect of Indian 
languages is weak’ (Maloney, p. 8). 
And the weakness of regional langu- 
ages—indexed by the poor state of 
educational resources, noticeable 
lack of professional translators, as 
well as the pervasive authority of 
English—ultimately slows ‘the whole 
modernization and development 
effort as a grassroots process’ (ibid.). 


If we accept that social attitudes 
about English are one of the major 
sources of its authority, this explains 
why government policy and regula- 
tion would have amall effect in coun- 
tering current use patterns. This is 
the unhappy conclusion forced upon 
one after survey of the impact of 
various commissions, plans and acts 
ostensibly designed to limit and re- 
place English as an educational or 
administrative language. Yet there 
are other responses to the dominant 
authority of English currently evi- 
dent that may indicate the directions 
of language choice in India in the 
foreseeable future. 


Jf there has been a marked coale- 
scence of а pan-Indian elite able to 
take advantage of English prevalence 
in science, technology, management 
and the media, there have also been 
important transitions underway in 
regional langua in the post-In- 
dependence period. The regional 
languages have been the vehicle of 
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spreading education among localized 
“social groups. , The restructuring of 
states along ethnolinguistic lines in 
the 1950s atid early 1960s allowed 
"geography to cüalesce with linguistic 
identity, and'enabled the major re- 
gional languages to consolidate their 
cultural base. These languages are 
evolving in important ways, genera- 
ting new literatures and serving as 
the channel for broader political 
participation. Some see English on 
the decline as a "language of cultural 
hegemony and political domination’, 
leading to greater importance of the 
states as political and cultural units 
(Sheth 1990). : 


The strongest regional language in 
terms of numerical strength and 
political clout is of course Hindi, 
which is the official language of six 
states and Delhi. If we accept one 
label for all the dialect variation 
that shades across this ‘Hindi belt’, 
then the language is spoken by about 
43% of India’s population. It has 
been pointed out that ‘thanks to 
increased out-migration from the 
Hindi belt, and to the spread of 
Hindi through the electronic media 
and the Hindi cinema as well as 
generally through the market pro- 
cess, Hindi is now increasingly used, 
either as a second or a third language 
or in a form of a bazaar ois by a 
large number of people in different 
rts of the country outside the 
Hindi belt" (Sheth 1990: 23-24). 


We may note that this spread of 
Hindi usage has not come about be- 
cause of government flat or the 
energetic efforts of the Parliament 
Committee on Official Language 
Use, but is largely due to the enter- 
tainment industry, the video revolu- 
tion, magazine and newspaper 
publishing, trade and transport net- 
works, and individual mobility. The 
national television and radio net- 
works (Doordarshan and AI) have 
played a role, to be sure, but the 
style of official Hindi used by these 
media is widely criticized as an abs- 
trusely Sanskritized contrivance, not 
the kind of language which vour 
ordinary listener or viewer either 
8 or understands (Amita 
Malik, ‘Mind your Language", 
Indian Express, 3 March 1991). Hindi 
cinema, advertising and the rapidly- 
spreading private news videos dis- 
play more down-to-earth styles. 


The Linguistic Landscape 


Does the current dynamic role of 
Hindi in communications and the 
marketplace then signal that another 
kind of national language is in the 
making, or that Hindi will overtake 
English in the function of ‘link lan- 
guage’? There is considerable evi- 
dence to counter this suggestion. The 
prevailing second-language teaching 
pattern in schools emphasizes Eng- 
lish rather than Hindi. Outside 
the Hindi belt, English is more fre- 
quently reported to be an indivi- 
dual’s second language than Hindi 
(35% to 28%, respectively). Further, 
public opposition to what is seen as 
the centre’s desire to ‘impose’ Hindi 
on all regions of the country is still 
strong. 


The fear of linguistic and cultural 
domination in regions outside the 
Hindi belt is not а new phenome- 
non; massive anti-Hindi agitation 
was the reason that Nehru aban- 
doned the policy of English replace- 
ment. That the issue is still sensitive 
was illustrated recently in Madras, 
when the Indian Airlines office be- 
gana campaign to use Hindi one 
day a week. Public protests were 
immediately scheduled, and the plan 
was abandoned (‘Indian Airlines 
Takes DMK fora Ride’, Times of 
India, 24 February 1991). Public 
sentiment against Hindi as a *hege- 
monic central government ploy’ is 
easily exploited by regional poli- 
ticians, whereas English finds its 
strongest opponents mainly within 
the Hindi belt. 


dus reasons for this sensitivity 
are interesting. We may recall that 
the regions that eventually became 
Hindi states were far less penetrated 
by the colonial education system; 
colleges modelled on English uni- 
versities were started in Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta in 1857, 
whereas the University of Allahabad 
(in today's Uttar Pradesh, then the 
United Provinces) opened only in 
1888. By that year, more than 60,000 
candidates had sat for English-me- 
dium university entrance exams in 
Madras alone (Rudolph and Ru- 
dolph, p.55-66). The Hindi-speaking 
states ended the colonial period not 
only with fewer English educational 
institutions, but with much lower 
overall literacy and more restricted 
primary school enrollment, than 
non-Hindi regions. It is easy to sec 


why non-Hindi belt regions have 
historically felt a greater stake in, 
and experienced greater rewards 
from, the English educational sys- 
tem. 


Yet there are even more deeply 
rooted and revealing factors behind 
widespread resistance to Hindi, par- 
ticularly among English-speaking 
elites. One factor was referred to 
above: the programmatic use of an 
‘artificial’ Hindi, using great num- 
bers of Sanskritized terms, by the 
government media. Language plan- 
nine has.run riot as the Scientific 
and Technical Terms Commission 
‘has manufactured 300,000 terms 
with a Sanskrit base for different 
branches of knowledge and these are 
avidly used by government agencies 
and law-makers’ (Krishnamurti, 
Language Standardization, p.686). 


Te roots of this shuddha (‘pure’) 
Hindi go back to the early stirrings 
of nationalism in the north, when 
the language ‘became a true symbol 
of the aspirations and self-identity of 
an emerging regional elite’ (Kumar 
1990:44). Using Hindi to inspire a 
more confident, nationalist outlook, 
this elite gradually managed to sever 
the language’s links with the literary 
and cultural heritage of Urdu. This 
process had both a pedagogical and 

litical impetus. On the one hand, 

industani (Khari-boli), the Hindi- 
Urdu mix then prevalent, was consi- 
dered unfit as an educational med- 
ium because it was the language of 
the bazaar and ordinary villagers. 
On the other hand, in developing 
the idea of an Indian nation with a 
glorious heritage waiting to be 
revived, Urdu was regarded as a 
*foreign' intrusion in India's cultu- 
ral history. 


The growth of publishing, spread 
of vernacular education, and appear- 
ance of Hindu reformist movements 
in the north (through religious-based 
organizations such as the RsS and 
Arya Samaj) combined to pursue а 
Sanskritized Hindi that was purged 
of Arabic and Persian elements. 
Hindi literature as taught in schools 
denied the Hindi-Urdu tradition, 
projecting a Hindu religio-cultural 
identity which has shaped educated 
awareness in the region right from 
the 1920s (Kumar 1990: 1249). 
Gandhi's pleas before Partition to 


make Hindustani the national lan- 
guage were unsuccessful, with oppo- 
nents claiming Hindustani was not 
really Indian, and ‘the great dream 
of the UP literati to provide the 
future nation with an indigenous 
lingua franca thus got overlaid with 
an association between religious re- 
vivalism and language’ (ibid.: 1253). 


Given this situation, which I have 
described only in outline, and on 
which Krishna Kumar has contri- 
buted excellent studies, the percep- 
tion of Hindi as a language carrying 
a religio-cultural ‘hidden agenda’ 
appears to have some basis. In 
the early post-Independence days, 
Kumar writes, the national elite put 
all its eggs in the basket of English, 
creating the patterns of education, 
governance and social values I have 
already described. They were not 
interested in developing Hindi to 
express the new nationhood: 'Hindi 
was a deity to which they (Westerni- 
zed elites) had to pay homage as it 
symbolized India's free status in the 
community of nations, but for whom 
they had little affection or use at a 
personal or collective level" (Kumar 
1991:45). 


Because of national elite indiffe- 
тепсе to the substance of the growth 
of Hindi, it was possible for reviva- 
list interests to gain control of the 
large government machinery propa- 
gating the ‘official language’. This 
machinery included the government- 
run media, education in the Hindi 
belt, and all institutions and pro- 
grammes for developing Hindi. 
Kumar suggests that contemporary 
events such as the nationwide screen- 
ing ofthe television serial Rama- 
yana, as well as Rajiv Gandhi’s 1989 
conciliation with Hindu fundamen- 
talists at Ayodhya, can be linked to 
a tragic bargain between English- 
н elites and Hindu reviva- 
ists. 


This argument would seem to be 
further confirmed by the recent con- 
troversy over the broadcast of a 
dramatic serial on Tipu Sultan, the 
18th-century south Indian Muslim 
ruler, which was strongly opposed 
by the revivalist religio-cultural 
groups. In Hindi literature, some 
critics have noted that works with 
sympathetic or non-stereotypic Mus- 
lim characters are rare. Two recent 


novels, Tamas by Bhisham Sahni, 
and Shahar Mein Curfew by Vibhuti 
Narain Rai, have been attacked by 
the Viswa Hindu Parishad: Tamas 
for its evocation of the sufferings 
surrounding Partition, and Curfew 
(written by a senior superintendent 
of police) for describing the commu- 
nal riots in Allahabad in 1980. Inte- 
restingly, both works sparked public 
controversy not so much when they 
appeared in print, but when their 
film versions were planned. The 
VHP Secretary-General responded to 
plans to film Curfew by threatening 
to burn any movie theatres showing 
it (‘Curfew “Tolls the Knell"*; Times 
of India, 21 April 1991). And Tamas 
found popularity as a book only after 
its excellent film version appeared 
on national television. 


T events suggest that Hindi 
bears substantial authority 1n shap- 
ing and communicating popular 
awareness through film and the elec- 
tronic media. At the time of 1һе 
Ram Janmabhoomi crisis in 1990, 
Hindu solidarity as well as outbreaks 
of terrible communal violence were 
spurred as ‘underground’ cassettes 
and videos circulated rapidly. These 
featured anti-Muslim speeches and 
effective visuals of Hindu protests 
at the disputed mosque site in 
Ayodhya. 


The informal electronic media’s 
role in spreading ugly propaganda 
during the Ayodhya crisis is distur- 
bing. Yet Hindi’s capacity to move 
along with technological changes in 
the production and consumption of 
information galvanizes new potency 
within, and greater impact as a link 
language ouside the Hindi belt. In 
a paper on linguistic moderniza- 
tion, E. Annamalai wonders whether 
a language’s orientation toward in- 
creased technological diversity might 
be related to ‘modern’ societal goals 
such as free access to information 
by people of all social backgrounds, 
and a reduction of vested control of 
language resources (Modernization 
of Language, pp. 5-6, 9-10). 


In some regions of India, these 
notions are being actively tested in 
unique socio-political contexts. In 
the troubled Punjab, language has 
become a special province over 
which insurgent control is asserted. 
All government work and university 


education is to be done in Punjabi, 
all public signs, nameplates, and so 
forth are to appear їп Gurmukhi 
script. A strict code of conduct for 
journalists has decreed that the 
word ‘terrorist’ shall be replaced by 
‘militant’, along with other restric- 
tions on journalistic language. To 
enforce its ban on Hindi news broad- 
casting in the province, the Panthic 
Committee had the station director 
of АП India Radio in Chandigarh 
killed. The mainstream press is ago- 
nized by these developments, but by 
and large has complied. In the 
Punjab, cultural and political - 
ratism are sought to be compelled 
by the harshest means, and no one 
seems surprised that language and 
its written form have become a 
battleground. Control of printed 
language and speech, dress, food, 
religion and governance are all 
vested in Panthic authority. 


Another case of challenge to the 
authority of the nation's official 
languages is found in Tamil Nadu, 
The South Indian opposition to 
Hindi following Independence found 
its strongest forms here, where mas- 
sive public demonstrations and 
strikes led to violence. State politics 
have ever since been. dominated by 
groups who have successfully deve- 
loped messages of linguistic and 
cultural autonomy. 


I. some ways tbe development of 
Tamil prose resembles the colonial 
period story of Hindi: in an effort 
to revive pride in a lost 'golden 
age’ of indigenous society, a lingu- 
istic style or lexicon from the re- 
vered written tradition was super- 
imposed on the living language. In 
Tamil Nadu, political trends con- 
verged with linguistic revivalism to 
scapegoat not the Mughal ише 
but the Aryan Brahmin and his 
Sanskrit. Thus anti-Hindi sentiment 
ig an extension of antipathy to per- 
ceived Aryan cultural domination. 
One of the fiercest linguistic battles 
in modern Indian history concerns 
loan-words in Tamil from English, 
Urdu, and particularly Sanskrit, 
despised by language purists (Baker 
1981:15). 

In the history of English educa- 
tion in India, the Tamil people were 


among the most successful. The pro- 
vince had the country’s highest 
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literacy rate іп the 1880s; nearly a 
hundred years later, the Indian Ad- 
ministrative Service, which recruits 
on a national basis, still had a dis- 
proportionately high percentage of 
Tamil officers—24% between 1951 
and 1961 (Rudolph and Rudolph 
1982:56). Primary-level education, 
led in part by missionary activity, 
was extended broadly in Tamil 
Nadu long before Independence. 


Ty modern language dilemma 
faced by Tamils is based both on 
powerful loyalty to the regional 
language as well as high educational 
aspirations. The regional language, 
in turn, reveals a diglossic dilemma 
where an enormous gap prevails 
between an elevated written style 
based on ancient poetic conventions, 
and the standard speech styles 
spread among the population (Krish- 
namurti, Language Standardization, 
p. 682). As some Tamil specialists 
have pointed ош, the political 
stakes even before Independence 
became too high to permit a crea- 
tive modern style to evolve freely, 
and today 'even linguists...are afraid 
of advocating а modern dialect form 
for formal written communication 
—for fear of reprisal from the party 
in power’ (Krishnamurti, ibid.). Yet 
a general deline in English abilities 
paraneung the spread of education 
as also produced an elite ‘who are 
not competent in English in spite of 
widespread preference for it, and 
who would like to have in Tamil 
matters of intellectual interest...’ 
(Annamalai, Modernization of Tamil, 


р. 12). 


The question of how to dovetail 
the capacities of the language with 
the social objectives of broad parti- 
cipation by the greatest number of 
people, is what some Tami! intellec- 
tuals are now trying to answer. One 
recent effort involves developing 
highly innovative lexicographic tools 
using computer methodologies, be- 
ing carried out by a group called 
Mochi in Madras. The group has re- 
cently published the first dictionary 
of written Tamil based on synchronic 
features of a corpus of published 
texts, newspapers, Magazines, govern- 
ment publications and transcriptions 
of radio and television broadcasts. 
The dictionary database has been fur- 
ther developed to produce language 
resources and educational materials 


The Linguistic Landscape 


for schools, professions, publishing 
and media, and so forth. 


Tamil—and the same could be 
said for other regional languages— 
is being shaped by an increasingly 
complex set of user needs and media. 
In terms of its internal language de- 
bate, the legitimate grounds of its 
authority will shift from what is 
‘pure’ or ‘classical’ to what is com- 
municative and accessible. 


The crucial feature of India's lin- 
guistic landscape today is the ascen- 
dancy of the major regional langu- 
ages emerging since Independence. 
In media, wc fnd the enormous 
publishing empire of India Today 
continually increasing its regional 
language editions; in advertising, the 
cutting edge is occupied by firms 
moving into the regional language 
marketplace. It is clear that increa- 
sed literacy will strengthen and 
standardize regional languages, dis- 
placing English to a certain extent, 
and further weakening minor lan- 
guages scattered amidst standard 
regional! varieties. As technologies 
spread, regional languages will in- 
creasingly bc documented and 
disseminated using computer tech- 
nologies: audiovisual media will 
adopt regional languages to reach 
vast audiences. 


Waa occurs during the era of 
regional language emergence will set 
future patterns for the relationships 
between language and information 
access оп the one hand, and between 
knowledge and authority, on the 
other. As DL Sheth points out, 
elite language dominance was coun- 
tered both by Buddhism and the 
Bhakti movements earlier in Indian 
history; in this view, democratization 
and the vernaculars are mutually 
strengthening. 


As this process unfolds, English 
will not be discarded, but may come 
to occupy functional roles in a less 
socially divisive manner. The quality 
of education will be considered more 
important than its medium, which 
could be bi- or multilingual. The 
ability to use regional languages will 
carry more prestige, and the wides- 
pread Indian capacity to operate 
multilingually will be mined as a pre- 
cious national resource. The ‘natural 
growth process’ in language will 
come to be valued more highly than 


politicians symbolic manipulation. 
In time, the Great Language Debate 
will subside in the recognition tbat 
India does not need to decide whe- 
ther Hindi or English should be its 
link language; enforced language 
‘choice’ can then be evaluated as 
just one model that happened to be 
favoured by development and moder- 
nization theory, or as just one chap- 
ter in the history of national 
discourse. 
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Educating Jude 


ALOK RAI 


IN his once-much-maligned and 
now-much-unread novel Jude the 
Obscure (1895), Thomas Hardy’s 
protagonist, a stonemason, yearns to 
go to Oxford—‘Christminster’ in the 
novel. In a memorable scene, Hardy 
shows us the young Jude, then an 
apprentice, lying on a hill some- 
where to the west of Oxford, waiting 
for one of those sudden moments of 
lucidity in which the ‘intervening 
haze lifts, and the famous domes 
and dreaming spires of the ancient 
university appear, if only for an 
instant, shimmering in the distance. 
It is a glowing vision, radiant with 
the young stonemason’s naive im- 
putation of scholarship, learning, 
knowledge, wisdom. 


Years later Jude, a passionate and 
formidable autodidact, actually gets 
to Christminster—albeit only as a 
stonemason with dust in the creases 
of his clothes. He lives in the neigh- 


.bourhood known as Jericho—Beer- 


Sbeba in the novel, then poor, now 
gentrified. Somewhat to his own 
alarm, he undergoes an experience 
similar to the one that rocked 
Fanon's existential foundations: like 
the black man in the land of the 
blanken, Jude too can scarcely be 
seen by the chattering undergradu- 
ates and the pompous dons. '...in 
passing him they did not even see 
him, or hear him, rather saw through 
him as through a pane of glass...’ 


When, despite all the weight that 
privilege and unfair circumstance 
have laid om him, he finally picks up 
the courage to apply to the Master 
of Biblioll, he is turned down with a 
frigid and arrogant finality: 'Judg- 


ing from your description of your- 
self as a working man, I venture to 
think that you will have а much 
better chance of success in life by 
remaining in your own sphere... 
Mortified, stung by the casual inhu- 
manity of the guardians of human- 
istic learning, the young workman 
stalks through the night streets of 
Christminster and scrawls these 
angry words from Job on the gates 
of Biblioll: ‘I have understanding 
as well as you; І am not inferior 
to you....' (Right at the end, dying, 
he draws on Job again, and curses 
the day that he was born.) 


Itis а powerful moment. How- 
ever, while one may see in Hardy's 
narrative design the constricting 
effect of the realities of Victorian 
class society, one may also see that 
Hardy thus bypasses the pedagogical 
problem(s) that would have arisen 
if Jude were actually to get into 
Biblioll College, Christminster. (The 
working-class influx was to bring 
about major changes in British edu- 
cation in the first half of this cen- 


tury.) 


Suppose Jude were actually to 
invade the halls of privilege with 
his dusty clothes and his Dorset 
accent, with the heavy weight of his 
direct experience of Victorian reali- 
ties? After what fashion would the 
Master of Biblioll and his fellows, 
living off the fat of the foundations 
—in what manner would they dare 
to educate Jude? What combination 
of ‘sweetness and light’, what con- 
fection derived from the traditional 
resources of that civilization— whose 
underside, as Jude also knows, is 
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bar would they dare to ladle 
out to him, and not merit an emetic 
rejection? Jude Fawley rubbing 
shoulders with the vain and naive 
(and, be it said, ignorant) brats of 
the landed aristocracy and the rural 
gentry in the 19th century Oxford— 
however unlikely such a picture may 
be in Hardy’s novel, it goes to the 
heart of the pedagogical problem 
in India today. We confront these 
Judes in our clasarooms every day, 


and now that the colonial mystique, . 


as also the hope of social mobility, 
has begun to wear thin, I fear that 
we are in for a rough night... 


The putative: embarrassment of 
Christminster stems, of course, from 
the fact that the humanities have 
traditionally been associated with 
a a aoe with the consolidation 
opagation of that knowledge 
lui deemed appropriate for 
- ‘free’ men in a society in which, by 
implication, most ple were ‘un- 
free'. The humanities were empha- 
tically not for those who were 
saddled with compulsions that either 
blocked their access to education 
altogether, or forced them in more 
mundane, utilitarian directions. 
They were a preserve of the culture 
of the ruling class. In fact, the 
humanities were what the ruling 
class ‘did’ while discreetly enabling 
the status quo to maintain itself— 
a privile domain to which birth 
and connections gave one access. 
This is the face that Jude sees as, 
excluded, he looks longingly towards 
the spires of Christminster. 


Like the intruders in Bunuel’s 
Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie, 
the sudden entry of Jude and his ilk 
does tend rather to disturb the 
party—and it is possible to see that 
the reluctant emergence of the Eng- 
lish academy from the complacency 
of the Arnold-Leavis model of liter- 
ary studies ‘has been prompted, at 
least in part, by the presence, in the 
student y, of students who stood, 
‘naturally’ outside the canonical 
consensus. Raymond Williams has 
written TEE about his isola- 
tion and his feeling of awkward 
marginality in post-war Cambridge. 
It is only fair to assume that the 
embarrassment was mutual. Thus, 

“the McCabe controversy of 10 years 
ago, in which the diehards put up 
another ‘last stand’ in support of 
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all that’s worth saving in ‘our’ civi- 
lization, was merely one more epi- 
sode in a still unfinished story. 


There is, I should hastily confess, 
some shorthand here. In actual fact, 
the respective stories of the classical 
humanities—/tterae humaniores—and 
of ‘English’ are, at least in England, 
significantly different both from each 
other and also from those of their 
respective incarnations in a colon 
like India. When first inteadueed. 
English was after all, only a sort of 
poor man’s classics course, suitable 

or women, workers and dusky 
natives. 


However, as we move from the 
metropolis to the colony, and then 
to the ‘post-colony’, we notice cer- 
tam crucial differences. Thus, in 
respect of the humanities as a whole, 
one would have to be hopelessly 
romantic—or, better, blind—to ima- 


gine that the dominance of our . 
ruling class is mediated through any- 


thing indicating even а passing fami- 
liarity with the culture of the 
humanities. Thus, it is clear that 
science and even more, technology, 


.provide the founding ideology of our 


elite. On the other hand, English is 


. definitely correlated with social con- 


sequence. 


Eis it is a mistake to think of 
the colonial university as a ‘Christ- 
minster’. It was, inevitably, a 

mock-Christminster, set пр by adii 
nistrative fiat to pacify the native 
elites, who were notionally less 
‘unfree’ than the majority of their 
compatriots. It is ironical to reflect 


that the battle between the Orien- 


talists and the Anglicists in early 
19th century Calcutta was eventu- 


' ally decided in favour of the latter 


on the grounds that English would 
afford access to modern and useful 


knowledge, to the wherewithal with ` 1n im 


which to engage with present reality. 


The humanities were a large part 
of the colonial educational package 
—but they were inevitably burden- 
ed with the crucial disability that 
they were not free to engage 
with Indian reality, emphatically 
not free to cognize the iniquitous 
and paradoxical condition of their 
possibility. To put it bluntly, they 
were called upon to embody the 
knowledge appropriate for ‘free’ 


men in a country that was itself un- 
free. It is hardly surprising that the 
humanities in the colonies dwindled 
into a function that was essentially 
cosmetic. The consequent burden of 
triviality is one that crushes us to 
this day. 


Bas however, was something 
of a special case—and the paradoxes 
of its uniquely tragic est estiny in 
independent India stem from the: 
fact that while it was—and is—un- 
questionably an index of status, 
that status flowed from а condition 
which education and awareness 
necessarily forced one to recognize 
ав poisoned, as wrong. It was thus 
inevitable that English education— 
and ‘English’, the so-called. discip- 
line—became an integral part of the 
colonial dispensation. Necessarily 
precluded from any living contact 
with Indian reality, it became in- 
stead а sort ‘of embellishment for 
the aspiring native elite. 


In being cut off from апу urgen- 
cies that sprang from the environ- 
ment in which it had its being, cut 
off from the necessary umbilical 


- relationship with that totality of the 


human situation which colonial cen- 
sorship had rendered unthinkable, - 
humanistic education was evacuated 
ot any content and motivation— 
and, soon, morale. But English, 
imbricated in powerful and power- 
fully inhibiting ways—then and now 
—with the structure of privilege in 
this country, was the joker in the 
pack. Or, perhaps more appropria- 
tely, the eunuch in the harem—be- 
cause, in a suitably emasculated 
form, it brought access to the halls 
where privilege cavorts. 


But, it is not only that the colo- 
nial Christminster is a mockery and 
a parody, our Jude too is different 
i rtant respects. Obviously he 
—and she too—desires to enter the 
mock-Christminster, but this desire 
is deoply paradoxical. Because the 
violence and evident relish with 
which our Jude and his mates have 
overrun the place shows that they 
hate it too—and for entirely com- 
prehensible reasons. It is the most 


visible and accessible епа of the n 


social machine that victimizes them. 
To putitin other words, the bar- 
barians have come—and in some 
moods, pace Cavafy—it does seem ^ 


like а kind of solution. Then rea- 
lity, and complexity, supervenes. 

Lohia’s ‘Angrezi Hatao’ agitation 
of the early 1960s was one of the 
Classic evasions of this complexity. 
It was all so simple then: just paint 
over a few signboards, remove the 
academic requirement of English 
language competence at all levels, 
and the social revolution was at 
hand. Well, the revolution has hap- 
pened. La guerre est finie. Univer- 
sities and colleges are full of 
students who have little or no know- 
ledge of English, and the devalued 
English departments are ill-equipped 
to impart the language education 
that is, in any case, Тес МСОП» umne- 
cessary. The apparatus and struc- 
{шев of social dominance are, 
however, still intact. A knowledge 
of English is still the obligatory 
badge of education, the necessary 
though not sufficient condition for 
certain kinds of social mobility, and 
the heirs of Lohia are hungry for the 
‘certificates of a knowledge that they 
will never be able to acquire. 


T.. question of the place of Eng- 
lish in our education is an intricate 
and complex one—an admittedly 
peculiar sub-set of the more general 
, predicament of the humanities. 
Thus, access to English is ineluctable 
at the higher levels of education: 
for a large number of people in the 
upper reaches, English is not only 
the most covenient language of in- 
ternational access, it is also, to all 
intents and purposes, a first langu- 
age. But, as all students of the 
Indian educational scene—official 
commissioners and unofficial resear- 
chers alike—have observed, it is 
also the case that the persistence of 
English serves to deepen the chasm 
between the world and the world of 
education, producing that schizoid 
condition known as ‘the Babu mind’. 
It is a condition that is marked by 
guilt and/or a (sense of) deep cul- 
tural inauthenticity. Between the 
word and the world, there falls the 
shadow of post-colonial bad faith. . 


English, disjunct from the world, 
assumes a hideous, ghostly life of 
its own. In town and country—out 
in the peopled wildernesses—earnest 
hacks spend lifetimes battling with 
phantoms of words, with gobbets of 
half-remembered phrases, while the 
great world goes along its way, dis- 


cordant and unheeded. English is 
unarguably a part of the system of 
dominance by which the ruling elite 
preserves itself —but still, it is only 
а part of the story. Language— 
English in India— because of its 
everyday availability, 1s of course a 
convenient arena for symbolic con- 
flict, much beloved by populist 
politicians who are too canny to 
disturb with truly radical action the 
obscene equilibrium that has smug- 
gled the likes of them into the upper 
echelons of power... The paradoxes 
miscegenate— but one thing at any 
rate is clear: the present situation of 
informally requiring a competence 
that the system is not equipped to 
provide is the worst of all possible 
solutions. 


In the interim, however, this side 
of whatever democratic or merely 
demotic paradise the future holds 
for us, it is necessary to recognize 
the flattening effect of inadequate 
linguistic competence. In an obvi- 
ous way, a severely restricted voca- 
bulary sets a crippling limit on what 
can be thought and said. But it is 
also the case that this linguistic de- 
fault is only'part of a more general 
phenomenon of desensitization and 
brutalization. ‘English’ is only a 
tiny corner of the continent of igno- 
rance that the bulk of our students 
inhabit. The more genera] problem 
is that schools—both good and bad 
—do not inculcate any kind of 
Critical, analytical awareness, any 
ability to work with ideas, in any 
language. 


jj m the fog of ignorance, 
both linguistic and general, only the 
broad, large shapes can be discern- 
ed. Nuance and discrimination, 
which are the very substance of 
education, are swallowed up, lost in 
the enveloping greyness. Was King 
Lear a good man or a bad man? 
Who should be arrested for the 
murder of Duncan, Macbeth or his 
lady, ask the flat-footed darogas who 
fill our classrooms, hungry for naive 
certitudes, eager to lock up sugges- 
tive ambiguities and intriguing com- 
plexities in the narrow prison-cells 
of their minds. In hot and dusty 
countries, students earnestly commit 
to memory lyric responses to the 
exuberance of springtimes and the 
sombre tones of autumns for which 
they do not—and cannot—have апу 


experiential referents. Robert Graves 
in Goodbye To All That—and a mil- 
lion others—have all written richly 
comic accounts of the farce of Eng-. 
lish teaching in the colonial class- 
room. 


B. beyond the farce, there is 
tragedy. The level of the students’ 
material deprivation, the terrifying 
simplicity of their need—a job, a 
means to earn a livelihood, no more 
— is such that it seems almost inhu- 
mane to actually expect them to. 
want education—training in nuance 
and discrimination—rather than just 
the degrees that they, in the face of 
all available evidence, expect will get 
them jobs. Jude has entered Christ- 
minster—but be is looking for a job 


` now, and there is a strangely deso- 


late, and desolating, look in his eye. 
We cannot dare to educate him in. 
the old way, nor know how to do 
it in any other. But we cannot: 
afford to ignore him either. 


Thus, in 1978, nearly 20% of all 
graduates were unemployed. Of 
these unfortunates, nearly 46% were 
‘Arts’ graduates. (The overall mood 
ofthe universities may be gauged 
from the fact that 85% of the total 
graduates unemployed had come 
out of the university facilities. The 
remainder came from various pro- 
fessional institutions.) À decade and 
а half later—and what a decade 
and a half it has Беепі—опе can be 
reasonably certain that the situ- 
ation is much, much worse. 


With what moral authority can 
one stand between the doomed semi- 
literate and his degree, demanding 
that he reads books to which he 
has по access, expect him to sensi- 
tize himself to nuances of feeling 
and idea that are more remote from 
his brutalized daily existence than 
the stars under which he reads— 
by the light of street-lamps? And 
yet, on the other hand, what is the 
academic fallout—in the short, 
medium and longer term—of admit- 
ting to higher academic degrees; in 
pinched, deprived institutions, hun- 
dreds of these victims of heartless 
social process? Day after day, in 
institution after institution, Christ’s 
miracle of the insufficient bread and 
wine (or was it loaves and fishes?) is 
sought to be repeated: desperate 
educators pretend to dispense edy- 
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cation in the absence of even the 
most basic texts. 


Tt isn’t merely that our Jude is 
hun for a-knowledge that the 
academy is unable to provide; or 
that he has (or should have) no use 
for the vapid simulacra of know- 
ledge that the academy is equipped 
to dish out. Over and above these 
mutual embarrassments, our Jude 
is hungry too—and afraid of being 
hungry in the future. And the aca- 
demy has yet to register the weight 
—the possibly insupportable burden 
—of this awareness. 


Can one do anything with Eng- 


lish in independent India? Can Eng- | 


lish in India shed its colonial legacy 
of effete and snobbish aestheticism, 
and develop an identity and range 
of interest more in keeping with 
the excitement that the discovery of 
the ineluctable textualization of 
reality has generated in literature 
departments internationally? Even 
more to the point, can English 
escape from its fatal complicity 


. with an iniquitous social order? 


Е. classes—out here, in this 


. neck of the woods, my patch of 


dustbowl, so to speak—consist of 
two broad groups: on the one hand, 
the urban middle-class: girls who, 
in anticipation of the inevitable 
marriage, are on the lookout for 
something like a finishing-school 
gloss, albeit translated into Indian 
terms—wheatish complexion, con- 
vent-educated, that sort of thing. 
On the second hand, as someone 
once said alarmingly, there are the 
rural lads, innocent of English, mis- 
educated in a hundred mofussil 
schools, hoping to acquire a degree 
that will, at best, enable them to 
produce clones of themselves... 


The social chasm that divides the 
two groups is truly saddening and 
even appalling, but the fact is that 
both the groups аго equally imper- 
vious to anything that might be 
called education. The social demand 
that drives both groups is implac- 
able and, in the foreseeable future, 
inexhaustible. It is also deeply reac- 
tionary. It ensures that little children 
will continue to be tortured in 
‘English medium’ schools, and Uni- 
versity English departments will 
continue to grow. However, this 
same social context and pattern of 
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demand also ensures that the Eng- 
lish academy is condemned to being 
cosmetic and trivial, condemned 
not to enquiré into the conditions ' 
of its own possibility and continued 
‘well-being’ in independent India. 
The very bloatedness of the English 
departments is a sign of their 
malaise. 


$. indeed, that the pro- 
fession of English in India were 
really to seek to appropriate—for 
it cannot recapture—the sense of 
and concern with the process of 
cultural argument, with the experi- 
ential processing that is the raison 
d'etre of literature. (Criticism is, on 
this account, the laying bare of the 
dynamics of that process. It may 
well discover that the English lang- 
паре is the least significant— even 
awkward, embarrassing, hindering 
and worse—part of its legacy. If, 
that is, we are serious about the 
cognitive and humane potential of 
the discipline— English'—we might 
well be called upon to abandon the 
English language. For itis unargu- 
ably the case that the cultural 
engagement which alone can pro- 
vide a justification for the existence 
of ‘English’ as a discipline of stu- 
dies, cannot be carried on, at least 
in India, in a language that is so 
deeply implicated in the status quo. 
Only through following some such 
strategy can the profession hope to 
escape from its present demora- 
ized condition. i 


Come that day, the English 
academy will really be fit to receive 
Jude—not because it necessarily has 
anything to offer him, but because 
it has finally allowed itself to recog- 
nise what was already known to the 
man who was nicknamed ‘the tutor 
of St Slums’—that ‘there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere in our social 
formulas... Of course, we may well . 
find that our Jude -wants nothing 
more—as the JNU experiment with 
‘backward preferences’ has shown— 


- than to become like those who hold 


him in thrall. Perhaps he dreams 
only the civil service dream—like 
the slave, who dreams not of free- 
dom, but only of holding the whip 
himself. That will be the final twist 
of the knife. 


Or, ав someone said once, kiss 
me, Judas. | 


Discussion 


` Language is not merely a means of expressing our 
‘truths’; itis also an exploration of what Picasso 
called the ‘truth of our lies’. One of the fundamental 
ways in which a human communication system differs 
from the systems of other species (bees, vervet mon- 
keys, dolphins), is in its capacity to manipulate the 
world through the construction of ‘fictions’. The most 
complex versions of such linguistic play are obvlousl 
to be found in the imaginative productions ofa cul. 
ture—myths, songs, novels, satires, plays. Our langu- 
' age-games’, especially of the literary variety, show us 
up as We are and, more interestingly, as we imagine 
we may be. 


For this classic Aristotelian reason, awards for ‘lite- 
rary achievement’ are equally intriguing for those 
who see language as a manifestation of social norms. 
Literary prizes, more than prizes for, let’s say, chemis- 
try or mathematics, reveal the ways in which a so- 
ciety evaluates its ‘dreamers of dreams’; they subtly 
reinforce, and very occasionally question, the stan- 
dards of fudgement a culture has evolved in order to 
maintain its solidarities, its affinities, and its ‘truths’. 


The conversations which follow are with a writer 
and a critic, both of whom were recently on the 
three-member regional panel which judged the Com- 
monwealth Prize for Fiction. Here, Nayantara Sahgal, 
Meenakshi Mukherjee discuss with Rukmini Bhaya 
Nair some of the practices as well as the ideali- 
zations which govern our linguistic choices, our 
authority, at the institutional level. If all use of 
language is a reaching out, then these discussions are 
about the limits, as well as the limitlessness, of that 
reach. 


NAYANTARA SAGHAL 


RBN. Ever since Prison and Chocolate Cake, 
you've been known asa writer both in India and 
internationally. You are also in the unique position 
of both having received awards, i.e. of have been 
judged, and of having given awards, i.e. of judging 
other writers. What kind of role doesa literary 
award play ina writer's life? What sort of effect 
does it have on his psyche? Which award that you 
yourself have received, has pleased you most? 
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NS. Awards are always pleasing, wherever they 
come from. It is always nice to feel that your work 
has been recognized, that you have been able to 
speak to people through your book, that they have 
understood what you are saying. The award, you 
might say, is the result of that. So every award Гуе 
received has been appreciated by me, in the sense 
that they’ve represented different things. The Sinclair 
Prize was given to Rich Like Us for being a book of 
political and social significance. Since the very begin- 
ning-all my novels have been of a political and 
social nature. These are my primary concerns, and 
my fiction has always reflected them. So I felt this 
prize was almost tailormade. 


RBN. What about the politics of and institution- 
alization of such prizes? When a writer gets an 
award, does this make him/her a creature of the 
literary establishment, less dependent ona general 
readership, the public? I remember Salman Rushdie 
once saying at a lecture in Cambridge that he wasn't 
recognized at all in England where he wrote Mid- 
night's Children. It was only when he got critical 
acclaim in America and a prize (the Booker) that tbe 
English readers became interested in the book. 


NS. PU have to qualify what I said earlier about 
prizes being welcomed by writers, which of course 
they are. But in another sense, I’m not sure tbey're 
always a good thing, because they've made literature 
a very competitive field. I for one feel rather sad 
about this, because there was a time when literature 
was one area in which you could range far and wide, 
with your contemporaries, with people older and 
younger than yourself, and all of us were the richer 
by it. And now it has become something of a horse- 
гасе in the same way that sports are no longer 
sports, but huge million-dollar prizes for tennis 
matches and so on. It is in this sense that I think 
some prizes have tended to commercialize literature, 
because naturally then it becomes writing for high 
stakes. 


RBN. You've drawn attention to the commercia- 
lization of literature, rather than its institutionaliza- 
tion, which is the term I used. In one of his poems 
Dylan Thomas has said: *Not for the proud man 
apart, I write on these spindrift pages/Nor for the 
towering dead with their nightingales and psalms/ 
Or the strut and trade of charm on the ivory stages/ 
But for the lovers, their arms round the griefs of 
ages/Who pay no praise or wages/Nor heed my cra 
or act.' So there was the ideal of a writer who was, 

apparently, writing for an audience which ignored 


him. May be this image of the writer is not really a. 


substantial one unless you consider this as the moral 
issue of idealism versus ambition. Would you see it 
as this? Competitiveness being all about making it, 
and idealism about doing what you know you тиң 
do, regardless? 


NS. We, I hope, distinguish beween what Be “ca 
literature and books which are purely assem fine 
books; which get million dollar advances and so on, 
not because they are literature but simply because 
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they are going to sell. They are marketable products, 
and of course there are far too many of those books. 


RBN. Jsn’t it possible to be both ambitious and 
genuine? 


NS. Yes, but then your ambition—if you are 
ambitious—is there to serve your literary purpose, 
and not a commercial one. You are not then plan- 
ning a book which will necessarily sell. You are just 
writing what is in your head, what you have to bring 
out, and if it sells, that's wonderful and you're very 
lucky! And if it isn't a great, crashing success, that 
isn't your primary aim—that's the distinction Tam 
making. So I think primarily a real writer writes be- 
cause he has something to write, and for no other 
reason. And nowadays, apart from the commercial 
angle and all the publishers’ hype, promotion and во 
on, there’s also the great overhanging shadow of 
literary criticism. 


RBN. Which shouldn't be there? 


NS. No, because I don't think that's a writer's 
business. It’s a critic’s business...and it’s becoming 
difficult to separate the two, because the critics seem 
to have taken over literature, defining it, decons- 
tructing it. 


RBN. You mean institutionalizing it? 


NS. Yes, they’ve institutionalized it and made it a 
citadel of their own. The writer can hardly help but 
be conscious, sometimes a little too conscious of it, 
so that I sometimes wonder whether writers working 
on a novel aren't—perhaps subconsciously— aware 
of this, and therefore constructing sentences whjch 
will, well, fit the ЫШ 


RBN. This raises several questions. For instance, 
can you shut out the world in which you live, the 
world of critics, commercialization, technology? 


NS. I've shut it out in the sense that I have opted 
out of the latest technology. I don’t use a word- 
processor. Partly because of our circumstances in 
India, where these things depend upon а regular 
power supply and so on. But I've opted out for 
another reason ав well. Ithink that the computer 
probably induces you to write quite differently too. 
I was once at a literary conference where there was 
а Welsh poet who remarked with a sense of great 
delight and discovery—Do you know, he said, do - 
you know that poetry becomes quite different when , 
one is writing on the computer? My poems have 
changed since I took to a computer. This made my 
blopd run cold Because I think that one should 
change in the course of growing, evolving one’s 
writing. One should change, but not because of the 
computer. E 

RBN. In our country we have 80 many oral forms 
of literature, of poetry, and many people would argue 
that the technology of writing has pushed out the oral 
forms, in the same way that now the relatively effi- 


cient technological skill of ‘word-processing is push- 
ing out the art of handwriting. 


д - 

NS. I wouldn’t call it the same way. Both the 
writer writing and the recitation, compósition of oral 
poetry are essentially human processes, as opposed to 
the intervention of a machine. 


RBN. But the machine is only taking down what, 
as you said, is in your head. It’s good for drafts— 
just as you would scratch out a word on paper, you're 
blinking it out on a computer screen. There's no 
change in the process of crafting, re-crafting, of 
thinking, because you have to have a poem to begin 
with. The computer doesn't, after all, give you the 
poem, you give the computer the poem. 


NS. Isee what you mean, but I think I would 
maintain what I said. You see, at every stage of 
technology advance we get one step further away 
from the human being. Take walking for instance. 
First we're walking, then we've got onto horseback, 
after that we're in a car, then we're in an aeroplane 
where the very speed of flight does things to our 
whole system, turns it upside-down. Now if you take 
forty-eight hours to recover from jet-lag at the other 
end, there are effects on the system of which we may 
be unaware at the time, but which are incalculable 
over a period of time. So that the whole business of 
a seminar at the end of a plane-ride is quite different 
from the much slower process of getting adjusted 
when you get to the place via, say, a ship. What Pm 
saying is that each stage that we move away from 
nature takes a toll of us, in some important way that 
we may not immediately grasp the significance of. 

RBN. Is there any going back, though? 

NS. Well, that’s the big question—how do you 
say no to knowledge? As each new discovery comes 
along, you are more or less boundto take advan- 
tage. Every country is bound to go in for com- 
puter technology. or whatever the latest form of 
progress, but surely at some stage wisdom must 
prevail to the extent that we say—yes, this is а very 
destructive bomb, and I know how to make it, but 
I'm going to say no to it May be we haven't arrived 
at that stage of civilization yet, but... 


RBN. To get back to this business of prizes: ear- 
lier we had favourite authors, now we have best aut- 
hors. There are so many categories these days— Best 
First Novel, Best. Detective Fiction, Best Novel 
written before you are twenty-five etcetera. In such 
cases, would you say that there are durable criteria 
of *bestness' that are used, or are the choices of the 
‘best’ highly idiosyncratic, dependent on the interac- 
tion of the judges at that moment, which could 
change? 


NS. Yes, I think that we can't really say that 
every book that wins а prize is going to last, that in 
fifty years’ time it will still be heard of. It may suit 
a particular taste and period and appeal to the jud- 
ges there at that time. Another set of judges may 


have nontin&ted another book, So. thefe’ sho sa¥ir 
that a book will have endurin literaty value 
because it has been selected for 8 prize. 'So t 
extellent books аге ignored, and во many убгу- foo 
authors’ аге never even pub ished. "So p^ dre Lp 
&llible, and they're certainly not God. “think it’s 
all a very fallible, human process intwhich judges Up 
the best they can with the аге they have to 
select from and honestly apply, their а of 
literature to the work before them. er 
RBN. Do you think writers make aes st judges 
of other writers? Do you think j juries should include 
‘ordinary people’—people.with no duis cation?) e 


NS. I don’t think so. And йш. аге сй that 
way, there should always be.a-writer because that’s 
what it’s all about. There should. be someone, in the 
critical field, there should be someone who’ 8 taught 
literature, published it... Because literature is after 
all a discipline, and its rules can't be ignored, any 
more than a historian's.. 


RBN. Craft? 


NS. Yes—craft. And that discipline can't really 
be judged by just any reader. I know that there have 
been people on juries who are no fiction writers, or 
critics, or academics, but they have a certain stan- 
ding in their community, have reached some level of 
experience in whatever they were doing, so they 
were considered fit, appropriate, to be judges, How- 
ever, I do feel strongly that it’s good to havea 
writer on the jury because you need someone who's 
practis the craft. That's an e Vr pns that is 
unique, Other people, however good they are in their 
fields, will not have that experience. Just as to judge 
poetry you do need to have a poet on the jury. 


RBN. As you know, there are more powerful 
prizes and less powerful ones given by countries that 
haveless political or economic clout. So it'sas if 
prizes are ranked, as well as countries. There may 
wellbea distinct hierarchy among literary prizes 
too, with the Nobel at the top, and then the Booker 
and so on. How do you estimate the role ‘politics’ 
plays in assessing the ‘worth’ ог value of prizes? 


NS. Naturally, а major literary prize would bea 
god-send to a writer in many ways—simply from the 
point of view of receiving that much money! The 
other thing 1 18 that there are certain prizes which are 
prestigious in fhemselves— not because of the coun- 
try which sponsors them. Prizes which have esta- 
blished a reputation for choosing not so much what 
suits a particular taste, but for achievements over a 
long period of years, for the record ofa writer. In 
that sense, the Nobel Prize has sometimes been given 
to people who have never been heard of by the rest 
of the world. But then, of course, their names be- 
come famous because they're now Nobel Prize 
winners. The Egyptian writer Naguib Mahfouz for 
instance, He was certainly not in the forefront of the 
world's awareness until he got that prize. I think the 
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Booker, of course, is a prize any writer would covet, 
although I feel that they've given it a bit too much 
media-coverage. To the extent that they now have 
betting on it! In fact, it’s even led to an alternative 
Booker selection, where I think a group of publi- 
shers, perhaps—I am not really sure about this point 
—don't y approve of the Booker shortlist, so 
they produce one of their own. 


RBN. Do you think this business of bringing 
writers into the world-circuit, asit were, is some- 
what easier if you write in English in the first placet? 
Because English is & world language, for whatever 
historical reasons. Even in our own country, doesn't 
writing in English give you an immediate audience 
and reception denied to others? 


NS. You certainly reach a larger public all over 
the world. But that doesn't mean a work by a writer 
in one of the Indian languages can't be translated 
into English and reach the same, or a wider public, 
if it merits publication. Translated work can achieve 
the same audience if it is published abroad, as some 
translated works have been. 


RBN. But less so in our own country across lan- 
guages than you would expect. 


NS. Yes. But why that is so—I don't know. I 
think that's a question the Sahitya Akademi could 
answer, because they deal in translating works from 
other Indian languages into English, and so on. And 
they are the ones who select which books should be 
translated. Then there's Penguin India. They could 
also perhaps answer а question like this. They have 
the whole Indian market, they can select manuscripts 
from any Indian language, and translate them into 
English. Their editors must know how to go about 
this—and it would be interesting to know what 
they'd select. After all, a publishing house like them 
could presumably put many books on the market, 
even conceivably the international market, simply 
through translation. 


RBN. Given that there is a demand for books, 
literary prizes are here to say. How would you sug- 
gest they’d be most effective? Big cash prizes in our 
country might not be that big, so there could be 
prizes like the Prix Goncourt perhaps, which doesn't 
give that much money but the citation is prestigious. 


NS. What's important of course is the sales—that 
they help sales. A prize is a good thing, but if your 
sales are helped thereby, then your books do well 
even after that particular prize-winning book. Wri- 
ters who earn a living from writing do need to have 
good sales. 


RBN. And encouragement. Do you think that's 
a factor, especially for younger writers? Because take 
Naguib Mahfouz, for instance. It was important for 
him to get the Nobel, but as he said himself, it 
didn't radically affect him because he was, after all, 
an old man. 
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NS. Yes, that is а tremendous factor. Getting 
attention that you might not have had, in the case 
of younger writers. But а prize like the Nobel would 
not perhaps go to a younger writer because they 
would judge you on the basis of a lifetime's output. 
Writing а good book, or even a marvellous book is 
not the same as a lifetime's output, which over the 
years has its own message. So it's quite a different 
thing to have written one brilliant book—you may 
never write one again—and to have а coherent out- 
put. 


RBN. So in effect you're saying there are different 
types of prizes. The Nobel is for a corpus, while the 
Booker may be given for one book, a brilliant first 
book... 


NS. For one book. They're not judging you on 
anything else. 


REN. What do you feel about returning or reject- 
ing a big prize? Some years ago, for example, Bala- 
chandran Chullikkad, a young Malayalam writer, 
rejected а Sahitya Akademi prize. Ала a gesture 
like this can be seen as a form of political protest... 


NS. What reason did he give for returning the 
prize? i 


RBN: Well, he said he didn’t believe in awards, 
but Га like you to unpack the statement. When, 
under what circumstances, if at all, would you per- 
sonally reject an award? 


NS. T'd certainly reject a prize which I felt came 
from a fascist regime, or one which practised apar- 
theid. But then no such regime would think of re- 
warding me. But I think, as far as the Sahitya Aka- 
demi awards go, its different. Indian writers have 
needed encouragement and every Indian language has 
needed a place in the sun. After centuries of foreign 
domination, it was all the more important that every 
Indian language should have the opportunity to grow 
and be recognised. So I think the Sahitya Akademi 
did a good thing when it instituted awards in each 
of the languages. It’s not a very big prize monetarily, 
but I think it would be a pity to do away with it. 
The Akademi awards have done something for Indian 
literature. Perhaps a great deal more needs to be 
done, but a beginning has been made. 


RBN. Glitter and glitz are really not associated 
with Indian prizes. Do you think this is a good thing? 


NS. Yes I do, because I'm very suspicious of all 
that glitters and I’m very unhappy about the way 
that writing bas become such a horse-race. I really 
think that it was better when it was a profession 
which had a beauty and dignity of its own and a 
kind of cooperative rather than competitive atmos- 
phere amongst writers, and less perhaps of the 
jealousies and rivalries that exist among many or- 
ganizations today. 


RBN. What do you see in the future? 


` NS. Well, what can I say, except that I hope that ` 


we get back to a more human way of looking at 
literature, less dominated by prizes, by critical idee: 
", ments of.what a book should be. Writers should not, 
in the final analysis, be intimidated in any way by 
theories of criticism. ` | 


. MEENAKSHI MUKHERJEE 


MM. On the one hand there is the world of crass 
commercialism, where everything is oversimplified. 
On the other there is the arcane world of critical 
theory. And the writer seems caught between the 
two... ; | 


RBN. This is exactly what Nayantara Sahgal was 
talking about with a tinge of nostalgia for a simpler 
past, when the writer was not in thrall to the critic 
or to the media-people. 


MM. Well you can write about the past, but you 
cannot unfortünately be a writer of the past. 


RBN. In a sense, Sahgal was comparing her past 
to the present times when a writer is much more at 
‘the mercy of a world of non-writers. 

MM. That can тарга in the case of a writer like 
Nayantara Sahgal, whose frame of reference is not 
confined to India, but is part of a wider world. In 
India, the role critics play is not quite so devastating. 
‚ It’s still quite hard to come by scholarly and intelli- 
gent book reviews here, whereas there are scores of 
such reviews being produced every week elsewhere— 
TLS, The New York Review of Books—where you tend 
to take reviews very seriously because you know the 
reviewer has read not just all -the books of a parti- 
cular author, but has read around the area. You are 
compelled to take such a reviewer seriously. 


RBN. Perhaps if one were to think not so much 
in terms of a particular critic responding to a parti- 
cular author, but in terms of critical climate, in terms 
of movements like deconstruction etcetera... 


MM. But such a ‘critical climate’ would still be 
` meaningless in terms of India. Are critics really 
using new tools of criticism to evaluate books? The 
critical gaze seldom affects Indian authors unless 
they are also writing for a foreign audience. But if 
they are, their books are read there in a different 
way too, because they are writing about India. They 
are not read in the same way as Western authors. 


RBN. In what ways would you say they are read 
differently? 


MM. For example, I recently read The World of 

‚ Nagaraj by К К. Narayan. Now this is not one of 

the best books by this great writer, yet most of the 
Western reviewers чего... 


RBN. Patronizing? 


ММ. No, not patronizing. But they know that 
thisis a book by the doyen of Indian writers, and we 
should be properly ‘deferential’ to the “Third World’ 
now... That sort of ‘hands-off attitude towards our 
writing does exist in the West. It could, of course, 
be exactly the other way around, baut there is an 
attitudinal difference.... 


. RBN. Nayantara Sahgal mentioned that writers 
often pack their books with metaphorical devices, 
knowing that this gains critical attention." Whereas 
an Indian writer has to think in terms оѓ audiences 
rather than critics... . x 


A 


ММ. That's true. In Bangla, unlike Hjndi, its hard 
to find a serious critical review of a book. 175 audi- 
ences who decide. Hindi may be a little different— 
there are whole journals devoted to criticism in 
Hindi. But in general, the matter of critical climate 
may not be as important for Indian writers, at least 
in the languages that I know. 3 : 


- RBN. What about the phenomenon of literary 
prizes? In the near-absence of a ‘critical climate’ how 
are these decided? Are they crucial in informing the 
readership of the importance of & writer? ў 


MM. Yes. The main function of а prize is to 
tiake a book poe saleable, famous. ГЇЇ give you 
an example. Sashi Deshpande has been writing for 
almost two decades but I always thought she had not 
got the recognition she deserved. Then Virago pub- 
lished That Long Silence and 1 thought well, now she 
will be better known because a foreign publisher has 
brought out her novel. True enough, Sahitya 
Akademi, which had ignored her work, gave hera 
prize in 1991. And while [ don’t know how the book 
has sold, at least magazine and newspaper articles, 
reviews and interviews appeared. To that extent, 
the prize was useful in getting her work recogni 


RBN. Some time ago you wrote in one of your 
articles—The Eye of the Beholder—tbat the choice of 
language could crucially affect the choice of form 
by an author. If this is во, then forms in which 
authors write in our various regional languages 
should differ quite widely. Would this not make 
comparison between languages difficult? Would not: 
incommensurability interfere with criteria of judge- 
ment, if a body like, say, the Sahitya Akademi, was , 
attempting to choose a ‘best book’ across languages? 
What criteria could be developed to allow such a 
choice. not only across languages, but also perhaps. 
across forms—the novel, the biography, the short 


_ story collection—in a given language? 


MM. The Sahitya Akademi prizes are so far not 
for any particular form—thé novel, poetry, drama, a 
book of essays, non-fictiongl prose, everything is in- 
cluded. In а way, this makes the task of judging very. 
difficult. Also, because I was involved with the 
Sahitya Akademi selections for five or six years and 
there Have also been one or two occasions when I’ve 
been on the jury for prizes outside the country—1 can 
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вау that part of the pleasure of adjudicating lies in 
the long discussions, in trying to convince each other 
of one’s point of view. However, in the case of the 
Sahitya Akademi, there is no discussion—it is all 
done by post. The first list is a very extensive one. 
Letters are sent off to some twenty or thirty people 
to nominate ple who qualify. They make the 
basic list, which is then sent to the members of the 
jury. Then the jury members state their preferences 
in, if I am not mistaken, in a 1, 2, 3 order, and also, 
of course, give their reasons for this ordering. How- 
ever, the jury members’ choices are made separately 
—at least this was so at the time that I was associa- 
ted with the jury. Then one fine morning, they read, 
along with the general public, in the newspapers, 
that the prize has been awarded. 


RBN. The system is fair, but there is no debate, 
is that it? 


MM, Yes. But returning to the question you 
raised earlier about disparity between the languages, 
that discrepancy is still there in one sense. There are 
very few books published in some of the languages— 
say Maithili, Dogri. So the competition is uncven. 
And the question of the relative merit of books across 
languages is not even raised. 


BBN. So if one has to choose one or two books 
from among fifteen languages, then of course it does 
make sense to have some kind of criteria to choose 
across languages. 


MM. I think that the Sahitya Akademi being the 
kind of national organization it is, tries not to insist 
that one book in a particular language is better than 
another on all counts. 


RBN. That is a morally admirable choice, but in 
terms of getting a nationwide discussion started on 
various forms, and kinds of readership... 


MM. There’s no such debate. Take Indian writing 
in English. These days there are a lot of books com- 
ing out, but in the seventies there was something of 
a famine. So it was almost as if—if you have written 
a book in English, sooner or later you are going to 
get a prize, because nobody else is writing. The prize 
for English didn’t have the same meaning then as 
the prize for Marathi or Malayalam. 


RBN. Well, as soon as you raise the point about 
‘the same meaning’, you are in a sense comparing 


across languages. 


MM. You are comparing. Implicitly, as ordinary 
readers, we are comparing, but those who have insti- 
tuted the prize—the institutional aspect of it—they 
are almost deliberately not going into this kind of 
comparison. That is not the purpose of the (Sahitya 
Akademi) prize. Eee 


RBN. But the Commonwealth prize, for which 
you've just been a regional judge, that has its own 
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problems. Many of us have felt a dissatisfaction with 
the term ‘Commonwealth’ as a cultural category. 
You yourself have expressed this feeling, yet for rea- 
sons of convenience or other reasons, we continue 
to use this rubric and judge prizes under it. Doesn't 
this lead to a certain contradiction? 


MM. It does. I have often said—even in public— 
that I do not accept the label, but Istill accepted 
membership of the jury for the Commonwealth 
prize because whatever we call it, for writers from 
countries other than England who are writing in 
English, there is now а way in which they can be 
recognized. Ydeologically, one may not agree with the 


term, but in practice, in order to give these writers 
visibility, if there is a platform, why should one stay 
away from it? 


RBN. Here, one of the things Nayantra Sahgal 
said is relevant. There is definitely a hierarchy—a 
hidden hierarchy—of prizes. In some senso, because 
of the glamour involved, ifa writer got an award 
from Britain, say, and one from Nigeria or India, the 
world, and even perhaps the writer himself, would 
consider the British award much more valuable, be- 
cause this is how the media views it. 


MM. Basically, it’s to do with the amount of 
money involved. 


RBN. Also the prominence, the political power of 
the country? 


MM. Well, even within a country, there are several 
ptizes. One prize is usually supposed to be the most 
important. But I don’t r know whether the 
Booker is important for its monetary value or for its 
tradition of quality. 


ВВМ. To return to the Commonwealth prizes... 


MM. Yes, Гуе just remembered .something I 
should like to say about that. The Commonwealth 
fiction prize is very new—] think 1991 was only the 
third year. But the Commonwealth poetry prize has. 
been around a long time. But there was a time when 
Britain was not included in it. And J think those 
who protested were *us'—Indians, and writers from 
other countries. We said the value of the prize be- 
comes very much less when you say that Britain 
won't enter for this prize so that the others can have 
some prominence. Now Britain enters. In the recent 
selection of the Commonwealth Fiction Prize for 
example, a large number of the entries were from 
Britain. It is ironic that from India we only had 
about three or four entries, from Sri Lanka one, 
from Pakistan one, from Bangladesh none.... 


RBN. So again it's a case of Britain dominating? 


MM. No, not really. In spite of the imbalance, for 
the last three years, with India and Britain competing 
in the same region—there are four regions—India 
has won the prize for fiction: once Nayantara Sahgal, 


once Allan Sealy and once Shashi Tharoor. Is this 
open competition not more valuable? This year 
(1991) of course, the prize did not go to an Indian. 
Jt went to Britain—for the first time! ` 


RBN. Obviously then, this kind of prize has a 
totally different orientation from the Sahitya Aka- 
demi prize. 


MM. Yes. Partly because of the extended discussi- 
' ons. The meetings are very long. Sometimes—though 
not this time—the debates can be very drawn-out 
and acrimonious. Every issue is thrashed out. And 
sometimes, when you have these long jury meetings, 
a not-so-happy thing can happen. People have, let's 
зау, a first choice and a second choice. The first 
choice is so widely different that everyone settles 
for the second choice. Nobody is happy, buta 
compromise is somehow reached. 


RBN. So literary prizes like the Sahitya Akademi 
are more routine, not associated with glamour and 
glitter: every year there are a number of prizes to be 
given.... 


MM. Well, that's true of the Sahitya Akademi 
prizes, but there are other prizes like the Jnanpith, 
which are very high-profit. I have not been involved 
with judging the Jnanpith, so I don’t know the 
details, but I do know that a rough translation is 
provided to the judges. Of course, an entire five- 
hundred page novel may not be translated, but at 

' least a synopsis, or the translation of a chapter ог 
' two is provided. And then the judges meet and dis- 
cuss the work. 


' There is another prize I have had something to do 
with. The Madhya Pradesh government gives a 

' number of prizes, and one is called Kabir Samman. 
It is quite a big prize and is given for one book of 
poems. en I went there, I thought—how can 
Г Since I know only two Indian languages and if 
you include English, then three, bow can I judge this 
prize in alí these languages? 


I thus went in a very cynical frame of mind. But 
І returned with no sense of cynicism at all. There 
were nine members on the jury, and I think between 
them, they could read all the languages necessary. 
Also, the jury: was meeting in Bhopal, and Bhopal’s 
Bharat Bhavan has an archive of poetry being read 
out in all the different languages, translations being 
read out and also video films of poets reading their 
poetry. And so every time one was in doubt, one 
was taken to Bharat Bhavan to listen to things, to 
look at things, to get the sound of the poem. Poetry 
ів in а sense easier to judge, because you can get one 
poem translated—discuss-your insights over and over 
again. Ultimately, the poet who got the prize that 
year wasina language of which I don't have a 
‘literary’ knowledge—Punjabi— but I had absolutely 
no doubt that the choice was right. Our hours and 
hours of discussion, actual translations of the origi- 
nal, tentative as they were, convinced me of that. 


237 
RBN. This is fascinating, because it shows that a 
conducive, congenial environment may, in fact, sur- 
mount some of the difficulties of making judgements 
across languages. 
MM. Poetry, of course, is simpler in the sense 
that I just mentioned. Fiction may not have proved 
so easy to reach agreements about. 


RBN. Nayantara Sahgal believes that on any lite- 
rary jury, it is critical to have writers. Do you too 
believe that an all-writers’ jury would be the best? 


MM. You know, writers are critics also. And any 
work or any jury is also governed by an element of 
chance—the specific composition of the jury, for 
instance. Why I like a particular book has naturally 
a lot to do with my own background, my own sub- 
jectivity, my academic experiences, and so on. I am 
not apologetic about that because that's that way it 
has to be. However, if the members of a jury have 
different backgrounds, they are bound to choose 
different things. For example, this time for the Com- 
monwealth Prize, we kept thinking that had there 
been someone from an entirely different background, 
perhaps things would have been different. Even with 
the three of us, the third member of the jury felt 
that a particular book was for academics—it was 
not a book for the general reader. And so, had 
there been a general reader amongst us, he or she 
may not have chosen the book we chose. 


RBN. 1f this is true, then the individuality of each 
jury member undercuts the assumption/presumption 
that the jury picks ‘the best’ writer unambiguously. 

MM. There is nothing which is ‘the best". It is 
always a matter of chance. 


RBN. But when you give an award, that is what 
you are loudly proclaiming—‘this is the best novel 
in 1991’ etcetera. 


. MM. Well, there is a rider here. One is bound by 
the number of entries that come. It's not as though 
one can consider any or all books published in that 
year. 


RBN. So ‘best book’ is to be interpreted in a very 
constrained sense? 


MM. Ithink that with the Sahitya Akademi, the 
net is so wide that deserving books do get selected, 
but with the Commonwealth Prize, for instance, the 
rules are so strict. There are two categories—one is 
the best book category, the other is the first book 
category. Now, this time, there was a book in the 
‘first book’ category that was, in my opinion also the 
best overall. The trouble was, it was not entered for 
the ‘best book’ category, so we could not consider it. 


RBN. One of the problems Nayantara Sahgal was 
concerned about was the effect of such prizes on a 
writer's ego. You remember Rabindranath wrote in 
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^ Geetanjali : Shokol ahonkar he amar dobao chokher 
joto. The question of competitiveness, of always 
looking over one’s shoulder at other writers, seems 
to plague the modern writer after prizes. 


MM. Well Rabindran’s at Nobel Prize was a very 
different story. 


RBN. Nevertheless, he wrote about ‘ahonkar’ 
(pride) as something writers have got to lose before 
they get the prize. Yet, in a way, these prizes seem to 
promote ‘ahonkar’. 


MM. It depends on the writer. Every writer is 
pleased when a prize is given. I cannot think ofa 
writer who isn’t. 


RBN. But writers do return prizes. 


MM. That is for an ideological, political reason— 
the source from which a prize is coming may not be 
acceptable to the writer. But a prize is recognition. 
Which writer would not like to be read, liked and 
admired? 


RBN. There’s a long tradition of considering the 
writer a8 a person apart, someone who can’t be 
bought. 


MM. He can’t be bought, but a writer being 
bought, and a writer being pleased that he is liked, 
are two distinct things. This time, for example, the 
Sahitya Akademi prize for Bangla was being given 
toa person who's anti-establishment—Debes Ray 
for Tista Parer Vrittanta. He came and said: ‘Well, 
І kept on thinking, should I accept this prize? But 
then what is the establishment?’ I gathered that he 
did not think accepting the prize would change his 
stand on anything. Another good example is when 
Nayantara Sahgal’s Rich Like Us got the prize. I 
was а member of the jury, and I was pretty sure that 
she wouldn’t get it, but I put her on top of my list 
anyway. And she did get the prize, at a time wien the 
Congress was the ruling The 'establishment" 
cannot really read all the books so they have to go by 
other peoples' recommendations, and those people 
may not themselves be 'establishment' at all. 


RBN. Given that these prizes are here to Мау, 
what would you see as possible improvements? 


MM. Sahitya Akademi did something only làst 
year, which was a need felt for along time. They 
instituted one award for translation. One award is 
not adequate, but at least the process has begun. 
When Adil Jussawalla's Penguin New Writing came 
out in the seventies, I said I knew this didn't fall 
within their category—translated material were not 
considered—but since I had been asked to name the 
best, I think this is about the best thing that has 
happened this year. But they were adamant that it 
did not qualify because it was a translation. Now 
finally, such books have a place. That I see as an 
important advance for our literary culture. 
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Oxford in India Readings 
THEMES IN INDIAN HISTORY 


DAVID HARDIMAN (editor) 


Peasant Resistance in India 1858-1914 


The period 1858-1914, on which this book focuses, comprises 
several disparate and localized struggles which are significant 
in revealing the wider unities that existed among India’s pea- 
santry. The articles included in this volume are representative 
of the flve areas of resistance demarcated by the editor: (1) 
peasants against European planters; (2) peasants against land- 
lords: (3) peasants against, moneylenders; (4) revolts against 
the land-tax bureaucracy; (5) resistance to forest шше 
.2 


GYAN PRAKASH (editor) А 
The World of the Rural Labourer fa Colonial India 


This volume comprises some of the most important writing 
on agricultural labourers in colonial India. e editor has 
selected, out ofa huge body of published and unpublished 
material, various key essays which «how up the major themes 
that have dominated the historiography on India's rural 
labour. A variety of perspectives — Ше economic, the cultural, 
the demographic, the taxonomic, the political, the colonial, 
the nationalist, etc.—are either presented or extensively com- 
mented on. 

Rs. 275 


RAJAT K. RAY (editor) 
Entrepreneurship and Industry in India 1800-1947 


This volume comprises some of the most important essays 
which focus on the theme—the emergence of entrepreneurs and 
industry in India over the colonial period. These essays, all by 
prominent historians or economists, also illustrate ' of 
the investment behaviour of the varlous European tnd Indian 
communities Cr the Parsis and the Marwaris) ibvolved in 
business and industry. 

Rs. 240 


BURTON STEIN (editor) 
The Making of Agrarian Policy in British India 177 


This book comprises some of the most impoffant and entu- 
historiographical literature on the formation of 
policy in British India. There is a discussion of Cornwallis 
ari skttlement, a 
various other measures and rural cultures involved in ue- 


n 

8 
Permanent Settlement, of Munro's of 
settlement and related matters. A long in n 


uction by 0 


Stein outlines and contextualizes the en theme, afid an 
annotated bibliography serves as conclusich. t. 
Ks. 240 
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MASKS OF CONQUEST: Literary Study and Bri- 
tish Rule in India by Gauri Viswanathan. Faber 
and Faber, London, 1990. 


WRITTEN by an Indian-born scholar who was 
formerly at the University of Delhi and is currently 
at Columbia, this book is in many ways an exemp- 
lary piece of research and makes an eminent contri- 
bution to the study of the educational policies and 
practices of the British in India. Yet it leaves me 
uneasy in certain respects. There seems to be a 
slight (but to me not trivial) asymmetry between the 
'subtitle presented on the title page and the ground 
actually covered by the book. 


Although the subtitle speaks of ‘Literary Study’, 
a generic term, it is not the relationship between 
British rule and literary study as such or any kind 
of literary study that Professor Viswanathan is con- 
cerned with. The very first sentence of the introduc- 
tory chapter announces that the book is about ‘the 
institution, practice, and ideology of English studies 
introduced in India under British colonial rule’. 
“English studies’ does emerge as a key phrase in the 
book, but is not, to my mind, given an adéquate 
definition: we are left, more or less, to guess its 
implications as we go along. Yet as this pbrase, cur- 
rently trendy in many academic circles, was not in 
vogue when the British introduced their language and 
books to India, a better establishment of what the 
author means by it would have been more appro- 
priate. Е 


When I read English literature at Calcutta in the 
fifties and again at Oxford in the early sixties, or 
even when I did my doctorate at Oxford in the 
early sevoniies, the phrase “English studies’ was not 
in vogue in either place, the only places where we 
would come across it being the names of journals, 
such as the Review of English Studies. One should 
. also remember all those academic centres supposed 
to be concerned with this or that ‘Studies’, Indian 
or Oriental or Latin American, which, on closer 
inspection, turn out to be not what they seem. More 
often than not their concerns are restricted rather 
than oecumenical. Thus at Oxford most Indian 
studies are in the context of economics and history, 


most Orientalists deal with the past of the Orient, 
Latin Americanists deal with politics, economics, 
history, the sociology of culture etcetera and seldom 
can these umbrellas accommodate research that is 
mainly literary. 


The second sentence of the opening chapter refers 
to ‘the institutionalization of English’, without clari- 
fying whether the language, the literature, or any- 
thing else is meant; a little later we are told that the 
book is in part ‘to demonstrate...that the discipline 
of English (emphasis mine) came into its own in an 
age of colonialism’ and in part ‘to argue that no 
serious account ofits growth and development can 
afford to ignore the imperial mission o edücerns 
and civilizing colonial subjects in the literature and 
thought (emphasis mine) of England, a mission that 
in the long run served to strengthen Western cultural 
hegemony in enormously complex ways’. After 
drawing attention to imperialism’s extensive involve- 
ment with ‘literary culture’, the author continues: 


The amazingly young history of English literature 
(emphasis mine) as a subject of study (it is less 
than a hundred and fifty years old) is frequently 
noted, but less appreciated is the irony that Eng- 
lish literature appeared as a subject in the 
curriculum of the colonies long before it was 
institutionalized in the home country. As early as 
the 1820s, when the classical curriculum still 
reigned supreme in England despite the strenu- 
ous efforts of some coucerned critics to loosen 
its hold, English as the study of culture and not 
simply the study of language in mine) had 
already found a secure place in the British Indian 
curriculum. The circumstances of its ascendancy 
are what this book is immediately concerned 
with... 


Inthe very next paragrapa we get the phrase 
‘English literary education’. 1 am trying to indicate 
the extent of wavering in these concepts quickly 
introduced within a few paragraphs, an uncertainty 
which I suspect is not unrelated to the way the 
author has decided to set Ше boundaries of her 
chosen field, a point to which I shall return later. 
We are told that a blurring of the distinction bet- 
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ween ‘English literature’ and ‘English studies’ is a 
common characteristic of contemporary culture. 

uoting the title of an essay by Richard Poirier, 
‘ t Is English Studies, and if You Know What 
That Is, What is English Literature”, Professor 
Viswanathan tells us that this distinction ‘is useful 
to bear in mind in connection with British Indian 
educational history, insofar as it draws attention to 
literary education, as opposed to literature as a 
major institutional support system of colonial admi- 
nistration'. 


‘English as the study of culture and not simply 
the study of language’ and the way that study was 
used by the British as an instrument of ideological 
control and cultural domination in India: these turn 
out to be the main areas investigated by the author. 
The inquiry is well-conducted, supported by ample 
references to and citations from primary sources, 
highlighting the complexity and tangled nature of 
the processes involved. 


Professor Viswanathan outlines the beginnings of 
formal British involvement in Indian education and 
the introduction of 'English literary studies' in India 
through the Charter Act of 1813, then shows how 
missionary influence helped to forge а special role 
for ‘literary study’, ‘infusing English studies with 
cultural and religious meanings’. Subsequently she 
traces ‘the reverse movement’ away from this trend 
and the return ‘to secular uses of literature’, but this 
time ‘with a strengthened cultural base to give lite- 
rature a new political authority', with intellectual 
rather than religious control as the revised goal and 
literary study coming to be subsumed under histori- 
cal analysis to fortify British cultural hegemony. 
She also attempts an analysis of the failure of this 


policy. 


To me the most entertaining nuggets of the story 
are to do with the missionaries. As the recipient of 
а ‘Duff stipend’ during my student days in Calcutta, 
I have found the account of Alexander Duff’s invol- 
vement in the story of English in India very instruc- 
tive. The tragic incident in which Duff, shipwrecked 
near the Cape, lost all the 800 books he was bring- 
ing to India to set up a college, sets the tone. One 
sole book was washed ashore: the Bible, of course. 


The loss of all his books save this one had a pro- 
found effect on Duff's attitude toward the sum 
of human learning. Henceforth he saw the value 
of modern knowledge only as a means to truth 
and not an end in itself. ‘They are gone, he 
wrote, “апа blessed be God, I can say, gone with- 
out a murmur. So perish all earthly things: the 
treasure that is laid up in heaven alone is unas- 
sailable.' 


Valuable components of the author's analyses are 
the demonstration of how in controversies such as 
the secular-vs-religious in education, India provided 
the ground where struggles implicit in Britain were 
characteristically carried over and thrashed out in 
all fury and bitterness, and the failures of both the 
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missionary enterprise to use English asa tool of 
religious subversion and the secular enterprise to use 
the same to strengthen allegiance to the empire. The 
working classes should have been the natural seed- 
bed of missionary work, but in the context of India's. 
own social hierarchy and the internal controls that 
went with it, the presence of the indigenous learned 
classes could not be bypassed. In the end the latter 
were the crucial groups whose responses negotiated 
the ultimate outcome of the policies of the foreign 
rulers. 


Some of the analyses accidentally illuminate pro- 
cesses that are still at work within British society, 
itself. Thus the 1854 dispatch issued by Sir Charles. 
Wood meted out “а fare of useful and practical skills 
to the lower orders of society’ and ‘simultaneously 
promoted the growth of a small but influential in- 
tellectual class through scholarships to the proposed 
universities of Bombay, Culcutta, and Madras', an 
elite ‘targeted for eventual induction into govern- 
ment service": 


... while scholarships were increased for those 

seeking admission to universities, government 

funds were withdrawn from lower schools and the 
practice of charging fees introduced. The govern- 

ment abolished stipends in these schools and 

replaced them with grants in aid, with the added 

proviso that these grants were to be given only 

to those schools already charging fees. This con- . 
dition, which runs contrary to the avowed inten- 

tion to expand educational opportunities, was 
justifled on the grounds that an entirely gratuit- 

ous education was not valued and the practice 
of charging fees would at once promote more 

regular attendance and increase the value of 
education; grants in aid ceased to function as 

responses to need and were reduced to the status 
of rewards for complying with government re- 

quirements. 


The similarities with the policies of the British 
government in the last d е аге all too evident, 
with the modification that under "Thatcherism' even 
the elite classes were squashed flat: certainly it can- 
not be claimed that by squeezing the schools patro- 
nage was increased for the universities! 


The style of the book is directed more at the 
academic reader than at the intelligent lay public 
and may not always lend itself to easy reading; 
however, my main regret is the way Professor Vis- 
wanathan has chosen to set the boundaries of her 
investigation. First, а more comparative approach 
might have yielded even more interesting ts. For 
instance, one would like to know if the 'amazingly 
young history of English literature as a subject of 
study’ is all that amazing: how does it compare with 
the situation of the other modern European langua- 
ges? Did these fare any better in freeing themselves 
from the dominance of Greek and Latin? Did the 
colonies of the Portuguese, the Spanish, and the 
French also. help in the ‘institutionalization’ of their 
languages? 


2 


Can we perceive any general patterns in the rela- 
tionships between empires and languages? Did the 
British empire play any role in sealing the fates of 
the various Celtic languages within the British Isles? 
Does an empire encourage linguistic developments in 
the reverse direction as well, such as languages esta- 
bilishing themselves as means of cultural identity in 
defiance of the dominant language? Did this not 
happen in India? What about the analogous effects 
of migration on languages and dialects? Is the ‘irony’ 
of English becoming institutionalized in India long 
before it was institutionalized in its home country 
any more ironical than the attempt made by the 
Sylheti community of Britain to institutionalize their 
dialect in Britain when it had no such position in 
Bangladesh? Did ‘vulnerability’ and a ‘sense of belea- 
guerment' play a similar role in both situations? If 
80, isn't that a more edifying ‘lesson of history’ than 
the perception of stereotyped patterns of dominant 
and dominated? 


Secondly, I would argue that Professor Viswa- 
nathan has left ont of- her inquiry the most inte- 
Testing part ofthe story: the co uences of the 
introduction of ‘English studies’ in India. What did 
it do to India, to Indian culture, to Indian self-per- 
ception? Didn't the Indian intelligentsia's discovery 
of English literature and thought and of other Euro- 
pean literatures and schools of thought through the 
medium of translations have a profound effect on 
their thinking in diverse fields and the subsequent 
development of the modern Indian languages and 
literatures? Professor Viswanathan maintains that ‘it 
is entirely possible to study the ideology of British 
education quite independently of an account of how 
Indians actually received, reacted to, imbibed, mani- 
pulated reinterpreted, or resisted the ideological con- 
tent of British literary education’. 


Clearly, such a study was judged to be an ade- 
quate project for the author in an American acade- 
mic context, but is the published book adequate or 
sufficiently interesting from an Indian viewpoint? 
Professor Viswanathan elaborates: 


How the native actually responds is so removed 
from the colonizer’s representational system, his 
understanding of the meaning of events, that it 
enters into the realm of another history of which 
the latter has no comprehension or even aware- 
ness. That history can, and perhaps must, be 
told separately for its immensely rich and comp- 
lex quality to be fully revealed. 


But why? While not disagreeing with the author’s 
comment that ‘to record the Indian response to 
{British) ideology is no more an act of restoring the 
native’s voice as not recording it is to render him 
mute’, I would nevertheless challenge the assumption 
that the two histories must be told separately. 


If the two touch each other at many points, does 
the historian not have a responsibility to combine 
the two elements contrapuntally, at least from time 
to time? I would say that to do otherwise impove- 


rishes the study, turns the historian into a complete 
servant of Western academic methodology, and 
leaves the discourse incomplete—on 118 own terms. 
Omission is also a form of statement: the ‘native’ is 
not thereby rendered mute, but is left unheard, and 
a scholar of ‘native’ origin addressing a Western 
audience misses the opportunity of making that 
voice audible. 


„There is an intriguing paradox here. To give an 
account of the stupidities, hypocrisies, and arrogant 
stances of Western colonial powers is an entirely 
legitimate task, but the seductive nature of that task 
should not blind us to the fact that unless the 
stories of the colonized are allocated some space 
within the same narrative, Western readers will never 
get to hear them and never perceive the connections: 
the penny, as the saying goes, will never drop: For 
this reason I find tbe sixth chapter of this book— 
‘The Failure of English'—tantalizingly incomplete. 


That the study of English literature had merely 
succeeded in creating a class of ‘intellectually hollow’ 
babus, Indian equivalents of Matthew  Arnold's 
philistines, that English education had merely pro- 
duced a useless ‘uprooted elite’, ‘apostates to their 
own national tradition and imperfect imitators of 
the West’: is that the whole story? If this is how the 
British colonial rulers perceived the situation, Will 
Professor Viswanathan also leave it at thàt, without 
a footnote, without a postscript, without even a 
passing reference to the stupendous cultural achieve- 
ments of the Indian ‘re-awakening’? Were all the 
giants of the Indian Renaissance useless babus, and 
if not, why not? . . 


In analyses of empires and their. methods, compli- 
city with the dominant groups is а key concept. 
When in her concluding chapter, ‘Empire and the 
Western Canon', Professor Viswanathan refers to 
contemporary ‘students and faculty’ clamouring ‘for 
a broadening of curriculum to include submerged 
texts of minority and third world cultures’, she 
Teveals at once that she is speaking from the view- 
point of an American academic. She expresses the 
hope that ‘the knowledge that -the discipline of 
English developed in colonial times would appear 
likely to strengthen their (і.е. of the clamouring 
Western students and faculty) claims’. 


But exactly what does she hope the exercise will 
achieve? The co-opting of selected bits of the liter- 
atures of India into any revised and enlarged ‘Wes- 
tern canon’, instead of building a truly global canon, 
would be the ultimate act of complicity with the 
dominant group and must surely be resisted. And 
despite the author’s warning that ‘the history of 
modern English studies’ in India must not be read 
simplistically ‘as uninterrupted narrative’, I fear 
this book will not help the Western reader to 
understand if and how the educated Indians of 
today have advanced beyond the stage of puerile 
babus. 


Ketaki Kushari Dyson 
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IN 1739 it appeared to the world, and certainly to 
India’s ruling elite, that all was well with the Mughal 
Empire. The Marathas were a nuisance but no threat 
to the throne; the Sikh uprising had been contained. 
So when Nadir Shah took Kabul the news created 
hardly a ripple in the frenetic pursuit of wealth and 
pleasure in Delhi, the world’s most sumptuous capi- 
tal. Kabul was so far away and in any case a remote 
and barbarous backwater. And when in but a few 
weeks Nadir Shah stood rattling Delhi’s gates the 
citizenry and government could think of no other 
defence than to try to buy out the intruder. We ай 
know what happened next. It was the end of India 
as it had been for hundreds of years and the country 
reverted rapidly to the congeries of states from which 
the Mughal Imperium had rescued it. 


Today we once more have violence in the north- 
west. Srinagar is so far away and maybe if we would 
just forget about it for a little we might wake up one 
fine morning to find the problem gone! The fact that 
the suffering Kashmiris are our own countrymen has 
not moved us to understand their plight or to try to 
share their sorrows. Worse, our reaction is coloured 
by whether the sufferers are Hindus or Muslims— 
as if the quantum of human suffering is to be measur- 
ed by the religion of the sufferer! 


Many postmortems have been done on what went 
wrong and to assign blame to political parties and in- 
dividuals. These have depended more upon the colour 
of the analyst’s own political persuasion than to any 
relation to reality. But the question which must 
concern us today is: “What is now to be done?’ Is 
Kashmir lost to us? I believe most firmly that it is 
not, but its retrieval needs a little courage, some 
thought and above all a willto win the Kashmiri 

eople, all of which have been so woofully lacking 
therto. 


To understand the current scenario it will be 
necessary to go back a little, not to the roots of the 
problem but to see how mishandling has aggravated 
the situation. This exercise will suggest the path we 
must now take. From the time of the fall of the 
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The problem 


Farooq Abdullah government, when the number of 
militants operating in the valley may have been no 
more than 500 (there is no accurate assessment but 
this is the maximum figure) the situation deteriorat- 
ed precipitously till November 1990. This was the 
period marked by a breakdown of the civil adminis- 
tration, the marginalization of the J&K police— 
which had earlier effectively led India’s fight against 
subversion in 1965 and 1971 — and the transforma- 
tion of an expression of disaffection into a full-scale 
movement for independence embracing in its awe- 
some sweep every section of Kashmiri opinion. 


This was also the period in which Kashmir evolved 
into a complete police state, a condition which has 
been tempered since but from which the local admi- 
nistration has even now been unable to emancipate 
itself. The period February to May 1990 also witnes- 
sed the mass exodus of young persons to POK to 
receive training in arms across a perfunctorily pat- 
rolled Line of Actual Control (LAC), while the state 
government imposed curfews in the cities and tied 
down the security forces where they were needed 
least. А cursory glance at the dossiers of the vast 
majority of those now under detention who bave 
confessed to being trained іп Pakistan or POK will 
bear this out. 


During this period, then, effective control of the 
valley passed into the hands of the militants. Their 
effectiveness, despite small numbers to begin with, 
arose from their unity of p the leadership of 
the JKLF was unquestioned with smaller groups fol- 
lowing in its wake—and the inspiration provided by 
the feeling of imminent independence which brought 
citizens into the streets in deflance of the security 
forces at a mere call from the insurgents. The repeat- 
ed shootings and high casualties of unarmed civi- 
lians participating in demonstrations, sought to be 
covered up by a frightened governor who dared not 
emerge from the confines of the Raj Bhavan, only 
brought the government into greater contempt and 
made the fight seem even more a Jihad. Two hund- 
red and seventy-nine people were killed in 1990 in 
such firing as against 79 in 1991. 


In the space of these few months the safety valves 
contrived over the last 40-odd years were in sheer 
panic dismantled and cast to the winds. No consi- 
deration was given to those: sections of the people 
who had always been friendly to India, nor indeed to 
those in government service who were willing to 
, carry on their work even at the risk of being rogar- 
ded by their own people as quislings. Slowly but 
surely they too were prodded into the arms of seces- 
sionists. The first stone was cast when the state 
government passed orders that all government ser- 
vants who had deserted their posts in Kashmir 
would be paid their salaries at whichever station they 
had fled to. 


Because it was clear that this concession was open 
ony Ls idm community, this measure com- 
m ized the bureaucracy, led to many more per- 
sons deserting their posts and huge resentment 
among Muslim employees who were not eligible for 
this concession, although in their own eyes and given 
the pattern of killings up to that time (March 1990), 
they felt themselves to be in equal danger. From 
that time the Kashmiri bureaucracy retreated into a 
sullen cocoon and withdrew cooperation. À series of 
strikes finally culminated in the 72-day strike of all 
Kashmiri government loyees in September 1990, 
which marked the total alienation of all sections of 
Kashmiri society from the Indian state as represen- 
ted by the state government. ` 


Throughout this period the paramilitary forces, 
‘the only working arm of government authority, func- 
tioned as in a vacuum, with little and faulty intel- 
ligence, since.the intelligence gatherers had been 
either liquidated or intrmidated, and with no public 
contact. The leadership of these forces and the bulk 
of their personnel was from outside the atate. ite 
claims of some to being ‘old Kashmir hands’, in fact 
they knew next to nothing about the people of the 
valley, since their association earlier had been only 
with the fringes of society or the population of the 
border and they had little experience outside their 
own camps. None, for example, spoke one word of 
iri. The governor, his advisors and most 

senior offlcers being from outside Kashmir and with 


little or no experience of the Kashmiri people, had 
worked themselves into far too great a state of fright 
to attempt any direct contact with the people. The 
governor, for example, despite being in Srinagar on 
Republic Day 1990, failed to show up at the annual 
flag-hoisting and sent an advisor instead. 


. The end of the employees’ strike in November 1990 
and the goodwill generated by a negotiated settle- 
ment reflected an upswing in the hitherto bleak scen- 
ario. It was the culmination of several weeks of effort 
at restoring a civil and civilian face to the state 
government. The goodwill so erated led to the 
governor being openly praised a widely attended 
public meeting in Iqbal Park, which included some 
armed militants who could but watch. There follow- 
ed a return of government officials to their work and 
the resumption of development activities, opening 


opportunities for employment and economic recovery `. 
through the restoration of the officials’ purchasing 


power. 


Greater interaction between the administration 
and the public—the general public felt an unusual 
sympathy for the bureaucracy which was i 
as having suffered for the people—led to expecta- 
tions of a more responsive administration. The un- 
precedented snowfall over the new year and the 
administration’s ability to respond, albeit slowly, 
marked the return of a functioning civil administra- 
tion after almost a year’s dormancy. 


Simultaneously, the rift between the розаш 
and pro-independence militant groups nto sur- 
face. This was the period when it seems that Pakis- 
tan, impressed by the quick and comprehensive suc- 
cess of the pro-independence JKLF, decided to hijack 
the movement and stepped up assistance to the 
Hizbul-Mujahideen, its surrogate in the valley. The 
mushrooming of militant organizations and the grow- 


ing indiscipline in their now swollen ranks tended to .. 


encourage the public to look towards а now not во 
fearsome government in hopes of redressal of  griev- 
ances. Huge queues began to form outside offices of 
senior civil officers. Relatives of those killed in cross- 
fire or those who had lost their homes began to accept 
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and indeed approach government for relief which 
was available but earlier spurned. More than Rs. 13 
crores has been spent on relief and rehabilitation upto 
now. The improved atmosphere enabled government 
to gradually reduce the hours of day curfew so that 
by Ramzan (March 1991), it became possible to re- 
tain only night curfew (10.00 p.m. to 5.00 a.m.). 


The improved atmosphere owed not a little to the 
improved discipline of the security forces. Incidents 
of arson in retaliation for militant action which had 
devastated Handwara town, Kawdara and Noorbagh 
mohallas of Srinagar and Chini Chowk in Anantnag 
as well as homes in villages like Magam, were brought 
to an effective halt. Instead, the government laun- 
ched relief measures including supply of tin sheets 
for roofing, timber for construction in addition to 
cash to help rehabilitate the sufferers. The active co- 
operation of the sufferers was sought and obtained 
in identifying the sufferers and the extent of their 
loss—a process which did lead to squabbles but was 
the most effective in the unsettled conditions. 


A rosy picture? Indeed with hindsight it does 
appear to be so. For on 8 May 1991, the guns of 
the CRPF opening up on an unarmed funeral gathe- 
ring in Khanyar shattered the illusion of improve- 
ment and wiped away the gains of many months of 
careful planning and painstaking effort. A report by 
the divisional commissioner clearly brought out that 
this was not a case of crossfiring and that there had 
been no provocation except verbal abuse to provoke 
the shooting. Yet the government chose to take the 
stand that tbe CRPF had been fired upon ‘from all 
sides', thus irretrievably undermining its credibility 
in the eyes of the people and even in those of senior 


, officers. 


The incidents at Chota Bazar on 11 June 1991, 
when' shopkeepers were murdered by paramilitary 
forces within their shops and residents dragged from 
their homes to be killed in the streets, led to the 
feeling that force remained the basis of government 
action and the show of revival of civil administra- 
tion was but window dressing. The state administra- 
tion had failed to respond to the positive trends in 
public opinion and conduct by reducing its overde- 
рас onthe paramilitary forces. Ап incident 

e the Khanyar firing was therefore inevitable. The 
clumsy attempt at cover-up compounded the damage. 
Since then there have been ups and downs in the 
situation, but no real trend towards improvement. 


Today, there is a slight improvement in the ground 
situation arising from the continuing conflict between 
the pro-Pakistani and pro-independence militant 
groups. Asa result of the hard knocks received by 
it from the paramilitary forces and the drying up of 
assistance from its former patron Pakistan, the 
movement for ind dence is clearly defeated. The 
people know this though they will not admit it. But 

use of the state government's failure to convince 
the people of its sincerity and sense of fairness, more 
and more people are beginning to think of Pakistan 
as а preferable alternative. This is by no means yet a 
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majority opinion, but it will become so if we persist 
with а policy of drift. 


What then can bedone? It should be clear from 
the history of the last two years that the militancy 
has flourished mainly on the basis of public support 
which has waxed or waned in response to the con- 
duct of the militants but even more in response to 
the attitudes of the government. Pakistan has armed 
and trained disaffected youth but the character of 
militancy in Kashmir is such that it must be sustain- 
ed by widespread support or fade. The militants 
themselves are young and impressionable and by no 
mean diehards. Take from them their most potent 
weapon of public sympathy and support and not all 
Pakistan's machinations or the intrigues of their 
supporters will sustain the militancy beyond a few 
months. Wehave made little or no effort to win the 
people. It is still not too late to begin. 


Our objective, then, must be to restore democratic 
functioning in Kashmir. But to get the contending 
groups to participate in an election will require pub- 
lic pressure. This can be built up by trying to con- 
vince the people that the government is not their 
enemy, that India is not a Hindu state, and that no 
effort will be made to suborn the electoral process 
and the government established thereafter. 


In the absence of the traditional political leader- 
ship, frightened off or destroyed in early 1990, re- 
course will have to be taken to the regular civilian 
administrators. For this the civil nature of the state 
administration must be restored. Civilian officers 
must not be put to deliberate and sustained harass- 
ment by petty i nnel. The failure to 
make the switch from a police to a civilian administ- 
ration has prolonged the militancy. Let us not leave 
this till it is too late. 

A host of other measures will also be necessary: 
opportunities for employment, a more vigorous pro- 
cess of releasing innocents erroneously arrested, an 
effort to open a dialogue with the people and the 
revival of a political proceas by regular visits of the 
Чыкты. dleed. and politically sensitive cen- 
tral ministers to the valley where they could meet 
and listen to the public. These steps could follow as 
tension eases, which it will ifthe approach to the 
people is positive. 


Kashmir is part of our country not as a mere geo- 
graphical entity but because its people are heir- to the 
same common heritage. As Indians they are entitled 
to all the civil liberties that our Constitution allows. 
They have theright to have their grievances heard 
and redressed within the bounds permitted by any 
democracy, and ours is still among the world’s most 
liberal. If we show ourselves to be generous and res- 
ponsive in the wake of the failed upsurge, we have 
won Kashmir forever. Any other course can only 
Jead to hatred and bitterness and even to the loss of 
this jewel among India's states. And apart from that 
loss we will stand also in danger of losing our na- 
tion's soul. 
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The second problem 


THERE are two Kashmir problems, 
not one. The first began on 15 
August 1947 when India and Pakis- 
tan became realities -without the 
atate of Jammu and Kashmir becom- 
ing а part of either; its ruler, Maha- 
raja Hari Singh, still in a trance that 
would be rudely shattered within 

recisely nine weeks. He thought 
he had bought time with his Stand- 
still Agreement proposal to both 
India and Pakistan; in fact he had 
only purchased an ocean of troubles 
whose distant shore is still invisible 
two generations later. 


Standstill, however, did seem to 
define quite perfectly India’s policy 
towards Kashmir, with a comatose 
Ministry of States unable to decide 
what it should do. This wasa curi- 
ous, even susceptible, freeze, given 
the admirable enérgy with which 
Sardar Patel and his secretary V.P. 
Menon had filled the basket of the 
Indian Union with those variable ap- 
ples called the princely states. Had it 
not been for the frenetic interest that 
Jawaharlal Nehru took in Kashmir, 
even Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, 
the only mass leader of Kashmiris 
at that time, might not have been 
released from the Maharaja’s dun- 
geons in September. - 


Those were the weeks when а 
signature of the Maharaja and the 
immediate formation of a popular 
government under Sheikh Abdullah 
who had consistently rejected the 
idea of Pakistan ever since it was 
formally launched from Lahore in 
1940, would have made Pakistan’s 
claims an academic issue, and cer- 
tainly Sardar Patel had sufficient 
leverage with Maharaja Hari Sin 
to ensure this much. But India 
waited, as it was again to ао later, 
for Pakistan to take the initiative. 


Pakistan did not waste any time. 
It began with an economic blockade, 
a very effective ploy since the main- 
land routes out of Kashmir then 
were through the territory which had 
gone to Pakistan: through Rawal- 


pindi and Lahore. Simultaneously, 
Jinnah sent out political feelers to 
the leaders of the National Confer- 
ence who were out of jail. His own, 
young personal secretary Khurshid 
was one of these emissaries, who 
was still negotiating when the third 


prong of the Pakistan initiative, an, 


armed attack, rendered the other 
two irrelevant. ` 


Jinnah did not have much time, 
because any peaceful transfer of 
sovereignty by Maharaja Hari Singh 
to the Indian Union could have 
frustrated him totally. So he selected 
а symbolic day, the day of the joy- 
ous festival of ld-ul-fitr, for his triu- 
mph through the streets of Srinagar. 
Id, whose precise date i8 conditional 
to the sighting of the moon, was 
scheduled to fall in the last week of 
October. And so the onslaught of 
tribals gathered from the frontier, 
and commanded by Pakistan Army 
officers in thin disguise, was unlea- 
shed in just enough time to seize 
Srinagar on the eve of [d—in the 
name of Pakistan, and in the name 
of Allah 


This would have happened exactly 
as planned, converting India’s claim 
on Kashmir now to an academic cry 
in the wilderness. Certainly the 
state forces of Jammu and Kashmir 
were in absolutely no position to 
check this jehad. As for the Maba- 
raja, he simply flatfooted it to 
Jammu the moment he got the bad 
news, showing his clear preference 
for discretion oyer valour. Only an 
arbitrary stroke of luck prevented 
Jinnah’s triumph— because even the 
Indian troops could never have 
reached on time if the marauders 
had not delayed their rush through 
undefended roads towards Srinagar. 


But instead of reaching Srinagar 
as soon as possible, the ‘raiders 
wasted nearly two days in a ritual 
older than civilization: rape and 
loot. It needs to be noted that the 
crimes were only compounded by 
the fact that they were happening 
during the holy month of Ramzan, 
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‚ cular attention. But these 
appointed (or at least Jinnah-^ 


when а gunah merits Allah’s parti- 
self- 


appointed) soldiers of Allah were 
not to be diverted from rape and 
pillage through fear of either Allah 
or Jinnah, giving Nehru, Patel and 
Mountbatten the opportunity to 
cobble the rescue plan which saved 
the better part of Kashmir for India. 
The rest is familiar history. But let 
it be stated for the record that the 
world recognized the legality of 
Kashmir’s accession to India, and 
this was confirmed by the United 
Nations in 1948. 


[Р дей claim over Kashmir 
was one aspect of the first Kashmir 
problem; the plebiscite issue was 
the second. India, as is well known, 
was the first to raise the demand 
for plebiscite, confident about both 
the theory and practice of this op- 
tion. The Indian National Congress 
had always upheld the supremacy 
of the popular will over the power 
of a feudal lord to sign away the 


. destinies of the people, in contrast 


to Jinnah who supported the letter 
of the law through the paramountcy 
treaties in the hope of creating pro- 
blems for India not only in Hydera- 
bad and Junagadh but even through 
uncertainly ambitious rulers like 
Jodhpur. 


Ona practical level Nehru expect- 
ed to win a plebiscite -everywhere it 
might be held, in Hyderabad and 
Junagadh because of their Hindu 
majorities, and in Kashmir because 
of Sheikh Abdullah, whose anti- 
communal ideology had been bols- 
tered by the wretched excesses of the 
raiders. It was not surprising that it 
was Pakistan which repeatedly edged 
away from or directly sabotaged any 
plebiscite in the initial years. 


India's position on plebiscite only 
weakened after Nehru and Abdullah 
fell out, each old friend feeding the 
other's suspicions in an escalating 
crisis which paused only with the 
sudden arrest of Abdullah, and the 
installation of a rebel National Con- 
ference government under Bakshi 


Ghulam Mohammed. Pakistan, how- ` 


ever, could still not quite muster 
up the confidence for a plebiscite, 
since Abdullah did пої. allow any 
anger against India to convert into 


love for Pakistan. Abdullah struck 
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endence: what 
option. 


instead towards ind 
is known as the thir 


The first two options are of 
course joining either India or Paki- 
stan; it із necessary to recall, though, 
that a third option was not on the 
agenda of Partition. Otherwise there 
would have been more than one 
claimant for the third option: 
Bhopal, Travancore-Cochin, Hyde- 
rabad, Junagadh, a united Bengal 
under Suhrawardy and Sarat Bose... 
and heaven knows who else. This 
was the one thing the Congress and 
the Muslim League were agreed 
upon. India and Pakistan are still 
agreed against the third option— 
and that is still official. 


It took a lot of heart-searching on 
the part of both Nehru and Abdul- 
lah; the death of the former just 
after his last initiative for peace 
through his old friend; a terrible 
stalemate war in 1965 encouraged 
by India’s crash of 1962; endless 
peace talks which often seemed more 
troublesome than even the wars; the 
collapse of Pakistan’s first strong- 
man Ayub Khan; and then the cata- 
clysmic events of 1991—but at last 
India and Pakistan seemed shaken 
enough by the tremors of victory 
and defeat to come to terms on 
Kashmir. The result was the Shimla 
Pact of 1972. 


12. years later it seems at 
least inadequate to Indian doves, a 
sellout to Indian hawks and a tri- 
umph of successful deception to most 
Pakistanis, but in 1972 India’s lea- 
dership believed that it had solved 
one of the two sides of the first Kash- 
mir problem: Pakistan's aspirations 
had, in their view, been snipped by 
the pincer of bilateralism and a com- 
mitment to respect the ceasefire line 
as the de facto border. 


They set about after that solving 
the second side. And by 1975 they 
could announce a visible success here 
too, through the accord with Sheikh 
Abdullah which restored the new 
ageing lion to the chair he had lost 
in 1953. The success of this accord 
did not need certificates. It was there 
for everyone to see: tourist or jour- 
nalist. As late as the tourist season 
of 1989, no one really suspected that 
anything had gone seriously wrong: 
Kashmir was not even an issue in 


the 1989 elections, as a look at the 
speeches of V.P. Singh or L.K. Ad- 
vani or George Fernandes ог Mufti 
Mohammed Sayeed will prove. It 
was only the low poll which gave 
warning; by December the situation 
had exploded with the kidnapping 
of the Mufti’s daughter. By January 
Delhi had sent its own. massive 
package of TNT by making Jag- 
mohan Governor. 


B. the second Kashmir problem 
actually began in the month of.June 
in 1984. The critical decision was 
the unsavoury sabotage of Farooq 
Abdullah's government by а Delhi 
more concerned with power than 
democracy, Suddenly the -mood in 
the valley began to sour. Kashmir 
had come into India because of the 
promise of secularism and democra- 
cy; secularism was in tatters, by any 
token; and now democracy had been 
сна О.М. Shah, looking des- 

for support wherever he 
жо d tad it, began to give space to 
the fundamentalists and pro-Pakistan 
elements who had-been kept at bay 
by Sheikh Abdullah as well as his 
воп. 


As the internal situation decayed, 
and the exceases of G.M. Shah finally 
invited central rule, Pakistan found 
the opportunity #0 long denied to it. 
Even in 1965 the people of Kashmir 
had actively suppor {һе Indian 
Army, despite incarceration of 
their leader. For the first time now 
a swing towards Pakistan began to 
become visible. Predictably, this . 
swing was led by Srinagar-based 
youth; the sound of gunfire from 
Punjab played its own part in their 
drift, as did the careful work done 
in limited but concentrated areas 
by the Jamaat-e-Islami, which has 
always openly declared its allegiance 
to Pakistan. 


The riso of the Muslim United 
Front and the impressive percentage 
of votes it received in 1987 was dra- 
matic evidence of the new pheno- 
menon. But it is important to note 
that this could never have happened 
without, first, Delhi's mistakes in 
1984 and later allowinl such ele- 
ments a foothold; and, second, the 
disastrous alliance between the 
National Conference and the Cong- 
tess which won power but lost 
Kashmir. 


The National Conference had 
always played a very sensitive role 
in the delicate politica! balance of 
this state. It was something which 
Jawaharlal Nehru understood only 

' too well: as long as be was alive he 
never allowed the Congress to even 
exist in Kashmir. The Indian Natio- 
nal Congress was only launched in 
Kashmir on 26 January 1965 by Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, who succumbed to 

е елше of Congressmen who 

not see why their brand of 
oe was not being rewarded 

y a few loaves and fishes. This 
decision introduced a new line of 
pressure on Delhi which would 
eventually lead directly to disaster. 


In 1975 Indira Gandhi had the 
personal and political authority to 
enforce the switch from Congress 
to National Conference, but ambi- 
tions will always smoulder. The real 
problem with Congressmen was that 
there was no realistic way in which 
they could enter office through elec- 
tions; they simply did not have 
sufficient support. What was denied 
to them by democracy they tried to 
obtain through manipulation. And 
in 1984 Indira Gandhi, irritated by 
what she considered to be irresponsi- 
ble behaviour on the part of Farooq 
Abdullah, punished him by organi- 
zing the defections which brought 
the completely cynical and thorough- 
ly immoral G.M. Shah to power. 


Ts was the turning point. Rajiv 
Gandhi did see the need to reverse 
this, but he simply could not resist 
the temptation to keep his partymen 
happy. The Muslim United Front 
occupied the space left behind by 
the alliance. It was only a matter 
of time before the militants had 
replaced the flamboyant rhetoric of 
the MUF with the deathly clatter of 

' well-trained gunfire. The training, 
as we now know, came not only 
from camps in Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir but also from the nests of 
the Mujahideen fighting the Afghan 
war. 


How do we know this? Because 
the Pakistan establishment has har- 
` dly been reticent about its boasts: 
General Mirza Afzal Beg, the recen- 
tly retired Pak Army Chief Spoke 
of thousands of Kashmiri youth 
being trained by the Mujahideen. 
India's protests were generally met 


1 


by а polite smile in the West for 
this was Pakistan's honeymoon 
period: the war in Afghanistan was 
an excuse for a multitude of side- 
plays. General Zia ul Haq took 
maximum advantage of the leniency 
of his sponsors. If the United States 
could consciously ignore Pakistan’s 
nuclear bomb as the quid pro quo 
for Afghanistan, training camps 
were small change. 


B. mistakes have not been a 
Congress- Conference monopoly. The 
V. P. Singh-BJP-CPM combination, 
which replaced the Congress, con- 
verted a crisis into a catastrophe. 
First, it buckled at the knees when 
the Mufti's daughter was kidnapped. 
And then, in a disastrous fit of 
panic, decided to get ‘tough’ by sen- 
ding Jagmohan as Governor. His 
brief but explosive tenure had at 
least two grave legacies. His policy 
of state terrorism gave a certain 
moral legitimacy to even something 
as barbaric as terrorism. And ho 
ree India with a major inter- 
ational problem: human rights. 


This of course is the new buzz- 
word in Western chanceries. Let us 
leave aside the question of why 
human rights rarely seems to bea 
problem for the Pinochets of yester- 
day or the Mobutus of today, or 
why it was never on the agenda 
when Zia was massacring Sindhis 
in 1983: the fact is that it is a pro- 
blem which India has to deal with, 
despite all the compulsions of a 
government battling a completely 
unscrupulous and merciless enemy. 
The government has to prove that 
it cannot afford to enter into a 
competition with barbarity. 


But there are questions yet. Kash- 
mir has been a problem for 45 years; 
it was the first major problem which 
India faced, and I dare say it will 
be the last major problem to be 
sorted out in Indo-Pak relations. 
But human rights has been a pro- 
blem for only two years. This is a 
crucial fact, which needs to be 
placed in front of those who support 
the independence of Kashmir in the 
name of human rights. Should a 
nation pay for the mistakes ofa 
government? 


Moreover, human rights in Kash- 
mir was not brought to the atten- 


tion of the world by Amnesty 
International or Asia Watch; it was 
made an issue by the Parliament of 
India, and as early as in February 
1990. The MPs—across party lines, 
with the exception of the BIP—who 
raised a furore did not do so be- 
cause they were worried about 
American or British opinion, they 
did so because they were worried 
about Indian opinion and Indian 
democracy. 


Some of the Pakistani fulmina- 
tions on the subject ring with a 
gleeful hypocrisy; for a change, they 
are on the right side of an issue. 
But Pakistani overreach could yet 

t Islamabad into problems. The 
atest view from there is that Pakis- 
tan has been forced to go nuclear 
because of human rights violations 
in Kashmir! Considering that Pakis- 
tan’s nuclear programme began even 
before Jagmohan’s first posting in 
1984, this is being rather exception- 
ally prescient. One occasionally 
wonders at the IQ levels of propa- 
gandists. 


М... to the point perhaps is 
whether Pakisian can ever accept 
the concept of an independent 
Kashmir. Carefully plant hints 
notwithstanding, Pakistan faces a 
serious dilemma. To grant that 
Kashmir could be independent cuts 
right across the two-nation theory 
on which the very existence of Paki- 
stan rests. If a Muslim-majority, 
contiguous region does not want to 
join a state created expressly in the 
name of Islam, then you obviously 
have a serious fault in the idea 
somewhere. If Islam is not sufficient 
to keep a nation together, then what 
answers do you give to Sindhi 
secessionists? 


Both India and Pakistan have 
an ideological problem vis a vis 
Kashmir: neither can allow their 
founding idea {о unravel. Kashmir 
is not simply а part of India's geo- 
graphy. Kashmir is a critical part of 
India's ideology. That really is the 
issue. Hence the following proposi 
tion: Pakistan cannot win Kashmir 
unless India loses it. And the second 
can only happen if India loses its 
essential moorings: the commitments 
to secularism and democracy. Pro- 
tect your ideology and you protect 
both Kashmir and India. 
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Past, present, futur 


"JAGMOHAN 


IT is not Article 1, Article 370 and 
other provisions of the Indian 


Constitution that alone bind Kash- 


mir and India; it is the underlying 
current of history and culture that 
роще the much stronger bond 

twoen the two. To say that the 
contemporary scene alone concerns 
us and we have nothing to do with 
the past is to take a very narrow 
view of reality. For, to be aware of 
the present, without being aware of 
the past, is to have a deceptive view 
of things. As Cicero rightly observ- 
ed, ‘Not to know what took place 


, before you were born is to remain : 


forever a child.' 


When I landed in the Kashmir 
valley during my first tenure as 
Governor in April 1984, I was 
fascinated, despite the obvious 


' wounds that had been inflicted on its 


landscape, by the beauty of its 
streams and springs, its meadows 
and mountains. But looking at it 
against the background of its unfor- 
tunate history, I wondered how 


much of heartlessness was hidden in: 
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‘the hard strata of those ИТТ 


how many betrayals had Ъеёп scat- 
tered over those meadows, and how . 
much of hardship and misery had: 
flowed with those streams. 


Viewed in the context of the 
deeds of its kings and their courtiers, 
the history of Kashmir, with a few 
illuminating exceptions, is-a: Mong 
and lamentable tale of conspiracies . 
and collusions; of incessant uphea- 
vals, intrigues and counter-intrigues; 
of.repulsive pettiness and nauseating 
profli ; and. of monstrous vices: 
and abominable crimes. Vincent A. 
Smith correctly remarked: ‘Few 
regions in the world could have had 
worse luck than Kashmir in ‘the 
matter of Government.’ 


` But history does not tread the 
path trodden by kings and sultans 
alone. It treads many other little- 
paths, lanes and by-lanes. History ^ 
is the biography not only of the 
ruler but also of the ruled, and 
whichever area it traverses, its direc- 
tion is influenced by the wind blow- 
ing from the ideas that emanate 


| from the spiritual workshop of the 
community — its religion, culture 
and traditions. 


Seen from the ameo ideas, the 
history of Kashmir ' would reveal 
what a beautiful cradle it has been 
of ancient culture. 'Ancient India 
has nothing more worthy of its early 
civilisation than the grand ruins of 
Kashmir.' The remains of hundreds 
of temples, stupas and viharas and 
numerous schools of thought show 
how in ancient times it served as a 
nursery of two great religions of 
India—Hinduism and Buddhism— 
and how these religions met and 
mingled in the mindscape of the 
people. 


Kashmir formed part of the 
kingdoms of such great rulers as 
Asoka and Kanishka. Harshavar- 
dhana, too, exercised suzerainty over 
it. Lalitaditya (724-761), the celebra- 
ted ruler of the Karkota dynasty, 
was not only a great conqueror who 
was motivated by ambition similar 
to that of Alexander the Great, but 
also a great builder who constructed 
the glorious temple of Martand, in 
honour of the Sun-god. About this 
famous construction, Stein said, ‘The 
rains of this splendid temple are still 
the most striking objects of ancient 
Hindu architecture in the Valley.’ 
The same cultural attributes are dis- 
cernible in the ruins of Avantipur, 
the town built by the great king of 
the Uptala dynasty, Avantivarman 
(855-883). 


Wien Islam made its коше 
in the middle of the 14th centry, it 

acquired its own distinct hue in the 
valley. It spread not by forcible 
conquest but by gradual conver- 
sion. Coercive methods were occa- 
sionally employed, as during the 
regime of Sultan Sikander (1389- 
1413). But its extension was largely 
the result of the work undertaken 
by missionaries like Saiyid Ali Ham- 


` dani and Saiyid Muhammad Ham- ' 


dani. Though it spread rapidly, it 
did not displace to any -si cant 
extent, local customs, beliefs and 
practices. Even otherwise, in their 
‘basic ingredients, the Sufi and Rishi 
orders, which constituted the core 
of Islam in Kashmir, were not 
irreconcilable with the general 
milieu and spiritual disposition of 
the Indian people. These : orders 


were essentially eclectic and catholic 
in outlook. The benevolent and 


- tolerant rule of the great Sultan, 


Zain-ul-Abidin (1420-70) symbolized 
this outlook. і 


Until recently, Kashmiri d ethos 


‘had been shaped largely by the 


Sufi and Rishi religious orders. The 
Sufi order in Kashmir was served 
mainly by saints and preachers from 
Persia and Central Asia, while the 
Rishi order, which also drew inspi- 
ration from general Sufi thought, 
had a deeper imprint of local mys- 
tical traditions and was propagated 
by the sons of the soil. The outlook 
of the Rishis is best brought out in 
the following verse of its founder, 
Sheikh Nuru’d-Din: 


There is one God, 

But with a hundred names. 

There is not a single blade of grass, 
Which does not worship Him. 


T. virtues of Kashmiri Isíam— 
contemplation, asceticism, renunci- 
ation, abstinence, simplicity, co-exis- 
tence—are common to the virtues 
admired in the best of Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism. It is more 
in tune with the Indian pluralist so- 
ciety. It was because of these virtues 

ingrained in the Kashmiri psyche 
thet ni no bloodshed, no intolerance 
no communal was exhibited 
in 1947 when tho rest t of the sub- 
continent was severely jolted by the 
storm of narrow communalism and 
fanaticism. The Rishis had all along 
preached: 


We are the progeny of the same 


par 
Then why should we differ? 
Let Hindus and Muslims together 

adore God alone. 
We came to this world like 


partners, 
We ought to share our foys and 
sorrows together. 


It is a pity that such edifying 
thoughts and beliefs, stamped upon 
the spiritual landscape of Kashmir, 
were not perceived and their signi- 
ficance was not grasped in the post- 
Independence period. Every leader 
of the central and state level deve- 
loped an obsession with his game 
of power and totally ignored the 
religious and cultural roots that 
could have made politics scrupulous, 
institutions fruitful and the social 


4, 


order of the Union and Kashmir 
harmonious and integrated. The ex- 
ploiters, in pursuit of their petty 
aims, ОА no hesitation’ in plan- 
ting the seeds of, narrowness and 


narcissism and thus causing poison- 


ous trees of disharmony and dis- 
ruption to appear on the scene. But 
by and large, the social and cultural 
ethos of India and Kashmir conti- 
nued to have common features 
during the rule over Kashmir’ of 
the Mughals (1589-1753), the Sikhs 
om and the Dogras (1846- 
1947). 


O. the eve of the country’s Inde- 
pendence, a number of forces were 
operating on the political firmament 
of the state. There was the National 
Conference headed by Sheikh Moh- 
ammed Abdullah. It dominated the 
valley but had only limited influence 
in Jammu and Ladakh. It had deve- 
loped close rapport with the leaders 
of the Indien National Congress, 
ісшагіу Jawaharlal Nehru, but 
its equation with the Muslim League 
was marked by hostility. Mirwaiz 
Moulvi Yusaf Shah, who had a wild 
and fanatical following in the down- 
town area of Srinagar.city, was 
antagonistic both to the National 
Conference and to the Congress. 


Then there was the Muslim Con- 
ference, which had a slight follow- 
ingin the valley but had a ved 
acquired strength amongst the 
lims of the Jammu region during 
the last two years. This was due to 
its ideological affinity with the Mus- 
lim League, which had the potential 
of spreading its influence in the 
valley also. Voices for independent 
Kashmir were also being raised hero 
and there. The Maharaja was yet 
another force. The Dogra Rajputs 
of Jammu considered him their own 
kith and kin, The relations between 
him on the one hand and Sheikh 
Abdullah and Pandit Nehru on the 
other.were marked by mutual dis- 
trust and dislike. None of the 
three leaders was able to rise above 
his pride and prejudices while tak- 
ing vital decisions with regard to 
the future of the state. ? 


All these forces and actora were 
soon to play their part in the first act 
of the tragic Kashmir drama. The 
Maharaja was indecisive, Jinnah was 
impatient. Pandit Nehru was caught 
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between his idealism and the stark 
realities of the situation. Sheikh Ab- 
dullah, with streaks of megalomania 
and duplicity embedded deep in the 
layers of his mind and with Jinnah’s 
doors closed to him, was nursing 
secret ambitions to carve out a 
Sheikhdom for himself and his co- 
terie. So all these actors were pushed 
on to the stage with each one ima- 
ining а different plot and in the 
lief that the drama would play 
itself out in their favour. Conse- 
quently, there was confusion and in- 
consistency on the stage. Mistakes 
after mistakes were made. One mis- 
calculation gave rise to another. And 
Kashmir soon found itself in the 
whirlpool of national and inter- 
national controversy and conflict. 


The first grave mistake was made 
when Maharaja Hari Singh flirted 
with the idea of independence. While 
the Maharaja procrastinated, Pakis- 
tan finalized :ts plan to grab Kash- 
mir by force. On 22 October 1947, 
a full-scale tribal invasion, backed 
by Pakistan regulars, was launched. 
The tribesmen, comprising Afridis 
and Mahsuds, and the Pakistani 
regulars, the ‘volunteers’ and the 
‘freedom fighters’ all operated under 
the overall command of Akbar 
Khan, a Major General in the 
Pakistani army, who was given the 
code name of ‘General Tariq’. The 
Maharaja quickly acceded to India 
and sought its help. On 27 October 
Indian forces landed at Srinagar air- 
port and started driving out the 

akistani intruders. 


О, 1 January 1941, India appro- 
ached the United Nations for help 
over the Keshmir issue. This was 
another mistake, for it immediately 
entangled Kashmir in the web of 
international power politics. At 
every stage, India faced rough wea- 
ther. On 1 January 1949, both India 
and Pakistan agreed to a ceasefire. 
Simultaneously, events moved swift- 
ly in Jammu and Kashmir. Sheikh 
Abdullah was first appointed by the 
Maharaja to head what was called 
the Emergency Administration. On 
4 March 1948, he was appointed the 
Prime Minister with a Council of 
Ministers. He came to acquire prac- 
tically all the executive powers of 
the government. In whatever he did, 
reasonable or unreasonable, he was 
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supported by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
much to the chagrin of Sardar Patel, 


After the execution of the Instru- 
ment of Accession on 27 October 
1947, and adoption of the Indian 
Constitution on 26 January 1950, 
the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
was irrevocably brought under the 
territorial and constitutional juris- 
diction of India. A special provision 
—Article 370—was made for it in 
the Indian Constitution. This was 
yet another mistake. 


The current turmoil in the valley 
has long been in the making. Its roots 
lie embedded in the soft and permis- 
sive attitude of the central leader- 
ship, io the politics of deception, in 
the spurious democracy, in the habit 
of nursing illusions, in the unwhole- 
some legacies of the past, in the 
fundamentalization of religion, in 
the infirmities of administration, in 
public corruption, in environmental 
disruption, in regional differences, 
in disintegrative constitutional re- 
lationship, and in the overall dyna- 
mics of negative forces. It is not 
possible here to go into all the un- 
derlying causes, but even a few of 
them can illustrate their long-term 
deleterious impact. 


The major culprit was the politics 
of deception and duplicity. Basically, 
Sheikh Abdullah was neither for 
India nor for Pakistan. It was his 
power game that took precedence 
over everything else. hat suited 
him at a particular moment was all 
that mattered. From 1947 to 1952, he 
kept proclaiming that accession of 
Kashmir to India was based on fun- 
damental principles and was irre- 
vocable. In 1948 he told Jawaharlal 
Nehru, ‘We have made our choice 
and linked our destiny with India, 
and nothing can separate us now.' 
On 7 March 1949 he announced, 
“We have decided to work with and 
die for India.' 


While he was making such 
solemn declarations, he was sound- 
ing out various parties for support 
tothe idea of having an ере 
dent Kashmir. As early as 28 Jan- 
uary 1948, Sheikh Abdullah dis- 
cussed the subject of independence 
with American officials. This is evi- 
dent from the note sent by Warren 
Austin to the State Department 


after an interview with Sheikh 
Abdullah on 28 January 1948. 
Again, on 14 April 1948, Sheikh 
Abdullah gave an interview to 
Michael Davidson of Scotsman, in 
which һе said, “Independent Kash- 
mir, guaranteed by United Nations, 
may be the only solution.” He made 
the same suggestion to Sir Owen 
Dixon in 1950. At that time, Sheikh 
Abdullah also wanted to enter into 
bilateral talks with the leaders of 
‘Azad Kashmir’. This was the work- 
ing of the mind! of a person whom 
Nehru, in a letter to the Maharaja 
dated 13 November 1947, descri 
ed as 'the only person who could 
deliver the goods in Kashmir’. 


Politicization of religion was an- 
other undercurrent that continued 
to cause serious erosion. The hund- 
reds of loudspeakers installed on the 
mosques these days, and the speeches 
delivered from pulpits, are nothing 
buta continuation and intensiflca- 
tion of practices started by Sheikh 
Abdullah and his National Confe- 
rence. When Dr Qazi Nissar, chief 
of Ummat-i-Islami, was assailed by 
the National Conference leaders for 
exploiting religion for elections in 
March 1987, he shot back: “Who 
taught us to do so? What had 
Sheikh Abdullah been doing in his 
life-time? Did he not make his 
speeches from  Hazratbal Shrine? 
Have the National Conference wor- 
kers forgotten the 1977 and 1983 
elections when they moved with the 
Holy Quran in their hands to seek * 
votes?’ 


A: the most crucia] moment of 
our history—around 1947 and there- 
after— Kashmir failed to look be- 
neath the surface and grasp the 
significance of the underlying religi- 
ous and cultural forces—the recons- 
truction and rechannelization of 
which would have provided a solid 
and sound foundation to Kashmir’s 
new polity and its relationship with 
India. This relationship could have 
been of mind and soul rather than 
based merely on a trite constitutio- 
nal provision—Article 370. The 
inner beauty and lustre of the 
Kashmiri's Islam could have pro- 
vided the spiritual underpinning to 
its positive link with India. But un- 

| For detailed data and documents, 


refer to pp 97-98 and pp. 136-49 of my 
book My Frozen Turbulence in Kashmir. 


fortunately, the reverse gear was 
clutched. Not only were the healthy 
traditions in Kashmir’s culture 
damaged and destroyed but unheal- 
thy ones were propped up and ferti- 
lized. The most potent force in this 
arena was Jama'at-i-Islami. It tilted 
the Kashmiri social and cultural 
ethos towards fundamentalism and 
fanaticism. 


T.. brand of democracy which 
was practised in Kashmir was largely 
based upon negative factors and 
forces. For instance, the elections 
during the period February 1975 to 
November 1986, were fought by the 
National Conference with fascist 
techniques.” The electorate was never 
allowed to think rationally. It was 
assiduously propagated that if the 
Kashmiris wanted to get rid of 
‘slavery’ they must vote for the Na- 
tional Conference. The cult of per- 
sonality, built around Sheikh 
Abdullah, was exploited. The Sheikh 
was portrayed as a champion of 
Kashmiri freedom, as а destroyer of 
central leaders. - А 


The weakness of the central gov- 
-ernment, its vaccilation, its frequent 
changes in stand, its lack of com- 
mitment to clear goals, the ostrich- 
like attitude of the governors, the 
disproportionate praise of. Sheikh 
Abdullah and his family, all embol- 
dened the National Conference to 
follow their fascist course. Quite a 
sizeable section of the central leader- 
ship, the press, and the opposition 
were taken in by the double talk or 
were influenced by.extremely narrow 
political considerations. None had 
the courage to call a spade a spade 
or work towards understunding the 


deeper currents. 
Unfortunately, for much of the 


last 44 years, ‘the spirit of Munich’ - 


has determined tho attitude of the 
ndian decision-makers towards 

hmir. A vague hope has been 
entertained: tomorrow it will be all 
right. But it will never Бе all right. 
The logic of history is against it. 
Catholicity and compassion are one 
thing, timidity and permissiveness 
quite another. Hollow and hypo- 
critical values and soft and superfi- 
cial attitudes never help. They do 


2 For supporting data and election 
postures, see My Frozen Turbulence in 
Kashmir, pp. 149-53. 


not placate, but encourage aggres- 
sive dispositions. Buying momen- 
tary peace at the cost of basic values 
only means planting the seeds of 
trouble and turmoil for the future. 
Permissiveness, in the ultimate ana- 
lysis, spells disaster on both the 
sides—in fact, for all concerned, 
even for those who simply choose 
to stand and watch from the side- 
lines. 

‘Over the years, Article 370 has be- 
come an instrument of erploitation 
in the hands of the ruling political 
elites and other vested interests in 
the bureaucracy, business, the judi- 
ciary and the bar. It breeds separ- 
atist forces which, in turn, sustain 
and strengthen Article 370. Apart 
from the politicians, the richer 
classes have found it convenient to 
amass wealth and not allow healthy 
financial legislation to operate in 
the state. The provisions of the 
wealth tax, the urban land ceiling 
act, and gift tax etcetera, and other 
beneficial laws of the Union, have 
not been allowed to operate in the 
state under the cover of Article 370. 
The common masses are prevented 
from realizing that this article is 
actually keeping them impoverished 
and denying them justice and their 
due share in the economic advance- 
ment. It has created perpetual ten- 
sion among the people of Jammu, 
Ladakh and the valley. It has also 
kept the unwholesome legacy of the 
two-nation theory alive. Its overall 
impact has been disintegrative. 


P akistan took full advantage of 
the fundamental: infirmities of our 
set-up and started engineering inter- 
nal subversion and terrorism. It 
understood that the foundation of 
our edifice was made of spurious 


material which could be infested . 


with white ants from within and 
brought down by a gale of low in- 
tensity. The experience of three 
armed’ conflicts—1947, 1965 and 
1971—had also brought home to 
Pakistan that brute force alone 
would not work. 


` A well-considered, three-phase 
plan was drawn up. In the first 
phase, all the components of the 
power structure had to be infiltrated 
and subverted from within. A frien- 


`а1у, permissive or collusive political 


regime had to be brought into being. 


Infiltration in police, general services 
and other organs of the administra- 
tive machinery had to be carried out 
extensively but deftly. Care had to 
be taken to ensure that central inter- 
vention did not take place till the 
time was ripe for total internal sub- 
yersion and armed intervention by 
Pakistani forces. Special effort had 
to be made to involve the students. 


In the second phase pressure had 
to be mounted on the Indian Army 
in Siachen, Kargil and other vulner- 
able areas so that the army remain- 
ed engaged on the border and had 
no spare capacity to deal with inter- 
nal subversion or low-level insur- 
gency. In the third phase, possession 
of the valley had to be secured by 
intensified internal subversion and 
attack from across the border. 


P akistan provided not only moral, 
political and propaganda support to 
the subversionists in the valley ав 
it itself admitted, but also actively 
helped them to train in guerilla war- 
fare and techniques of contemporary 
terrorism. Batches after batches of 
Kashmiri youth were trained in POK 
and Pakistan. Sophisticated wea- 
pons and finance were made avail- 
able. A strong underground net- 
work for motivation, recruitment 
and guidance was set up. Besides 
the houses of Ghulam Mohammad 
Wani at Athmuqam and Raja 
Muzaffar at Muzaffarabad, the bar- 
racks of the Field Intelligence Unit 
of Pakistan at Kalamulla Chakothi, 
Tilwari, Nausheri, Dudbnial, Kel, 
Kamri and Minimarg were used as 
launching pads for the purpose. The 
operation was largely conceived, 
controlled, and directed by the Inter 
Services Intelligence (191) of Pakis- 
tan, which virtually functioned as a 
‘state within a state’, 


The Ist pursued the plan with re- 
markable diligence, but its success 
was largely ensured by the inexcus- 
able blindness of the J&K and 
Union governments. My repeated 
signals hoisted in 1988-89, about the 
gathering storm, were ignored. Even 
when I bewailed, in a letter to the 
Prime Minister in April 1989, that 
‘tomorrow would be too late’, no- 
thing was done. About six months 
after I left the state, the kidnapping 
of Dr. .Rubaiya Sayeed, daughter 
of the Union Home Minister, on 8 
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December 1989, illustrated the ex- 
tent to which internal subversion 
had taken place. 


Prior to this event, 1600 violent 
incidents, including 351 bomb blasts, 
took place in 1989 alone. Almost 
all the components of the power 
structure had been seized by subver- 
sives and terrorists, or rendered 
actionless. Things came to sucha 
pass that even the District Magis- 
trate refused to sign the warrants of 
detention and the Advocate-General 
did not put in an appearance on 
behalf of the state government. 
State government hospitals became 
centres of collusive and conspira- 
torial activities. Practically all the 
facilities of these hospitals were 
available to the terrorists. They ate 
the hospital food, slept on the hos- 
p beds, hid their weapons in the 

ospital stores, sneaked into staff 
quarters whenever necessary, and 
escaped from the backyards through 
secretly-charted routes. 


I. many ways, Kashmiri terro- 
rism is not very different from other 
brands of contemporary terrorism. 
Yet it has acquired special features 
of its own. The amalgam of different 
elements from diverse sources has 
produced а distinct alloy. Here, 
terrorism is largely sponsored by 
the neighbouring state of Pakistan 
and fanned by the forces let loose 
in the region by the developments 
in Afghanistan. The traditions of 
Islamic militancy are selectively used 
and doctored to subserve the over- 
all design. So far as the techniques 
of operation on the ground are con- 
cerned, the concepts formulated by 
Mao Tse Tung and Che Guevara are 
liberally borrowed. The models of 
the Iranian and Algerian Revolu- 
tions and the struggle of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation are 
also kept in view. 


As an illustration, take the ‘Pam- 
phlet of Guidelines’ issued by the 
J&K Liberation Front to its mem- 
bers. It has been authored by Raja 
Mohammad Muzaffar. Titled ‘Free- 
dom or Martyrdom’, it contains 
comprehensive instructions to the 
‘freedom fighters’ and exhorts them 
to follow them strictly. These ins- 
tructions, so far as they pertain to 
guerilla or underground activities, 
are by and large the Urdu trans- 
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lation of Mao’s well-known dicta, 
such as, 'the enemy advances, we 
retreat; the enemy camps, we harass; 
the enemy tires, we attack; the 
enemy retreats, we pursue'. They 
also include Che Guevara's formula- 
tion: ‘Each guerilla or "freedom figh- 
ter" must show impeccable moral 
conduct and strict self-control and 
teach the local population the guer- 
illa band so that they see the advan- 
tage of aiding the insurgency.’ 


The cue for extensive use of the 
clergy and the mosque is taken from 
the Iranian Revolution. From the 
same source comes the propaganda 
line of painting the ruling elites as 
leading a luxurious and un-Islamic 
life and the masses as steeped in 
poverty and subjected to all kinds 
of social, economic and administra- 
tive injustices. But the pre-eminent 
place is accorded to the idiom and 
ideology of militant Islam. 


When I returned to the valley on 
19 January 1990 for my second 
term, I found that it had been badly 
stricken with violence, bloodshed 
and brutality. The ‘ceremony of 
innocence' had been completely 
drowned. The huge administrative 
apparatus resembled a sprawling but 
lifeless octopus. The Kashmiri terro- 
rist had become the real ruler. The 
ground had been yielded to him to 
such an extent that he dominated 
the public mind. 


I was left in no doubt that a dia- 
bolical plan of subversion was being 
worked out. A final blow was to be 
struck on 26 January, which also 
happened to be Friday. It was 
planned that about a million people 
would be exhorted through the mos- 
ques' loudspeaker to proceed in 
small batches and congregate at the 
Idgah. Simultaneously, hordes of 
eople would move in from out- 
ying areas. However, through a 
well-planned strategy and determin- 
ed efforts, we were able to [frustrate 
their sinister design. And the process 
of reassertion of authority and of 
wresting control from the subver- 
sives and terrorists began. A series 
of innovative decisions were speedily 
taken and a number of top terrorists 
arrested. Several heinous crimes, 
such as the kidnapping of Rubarya 
Sayeed and the killing of Lasa Kaul, 
Director, Doordarshan, and Mushi- 


ar ul-Haq, Vice-Chancellor, Kashmir 
University, were solved. Extradition 
warrants for Amanullah Khan on 
the basis of disclosures made by 
Shaukat Bakshi, а key figure of the 
subversive movement, were also 
obtained from the court. 


I. is quite clear that there were 
five major factors that tilted the 
balance heavily in favour of the 
subversives and appropriate options 
in regard to them had to be worked 
out. 


Firstly, the subversives had con- 
vinced the public that their victory 
was certain. This conviction had to 
be replaced by a counter-conviction 
that it was state administration that 
was going to succeed. After the 
state demonstrated its determination 
to do so from the third week of 
January 1990 onwards, the wind 
slowly started changing its direction. 
Secondly, the young and politically- 
ambitious youth had no healthy 
outlet to express their political aspi- 
rations. For most of them, subver- 
sion and terrorism had become a 
mere extension of ‘politics’. To re- 
medy this, a clear outlet and line of 
retreat had to be provided. The 
dissolution of the State Assembly 
was a move towards the attainment 
of this objective. Efforts had to be 
made, albeit unobtrusively, to point 
out that line of retreat to all con- 
cerned. 


Thirdly, the core of the Kashmiri 
society was still conservative. The 
puritanical role which most of the 
subversive groups projected for 
themselves had an innate appeal 
for the commonfolk, particularly 
since they were fed up with corrup- 
tion and accumulation of wealth in 
certain hands. Special emphasis had 
therefore to be given to the clean 
and honest image of the new set-up. 


Fourthly, the 151 of Pakistan was 
trying hard to unite all subversive 
groups under the leadership of pro- 
Pakistani elements. It was necessary 
for us to ensure that this did not 
happen. Jama'at-i-Islami, Hizbul- 
Mujahideen and other groups which 
were fundamentalist and pro-Pakis- 
tani had to be prevented from be- 
coming dominant by mounting & 
relentless pressure on them and 
blocking avenues, such as schools, 


through which they acquired special 
influence in the society. 

'Fifthly, there were a number of 
background operators who fanned 
subversive activities and who, if 
proceeded against, could raise, by 
virtue of the influential position they 
held, a lot of hue and cry. Such 
elements existed in the bar, the 
medical profession, the press and 
in business. Alot of propaganda 
dust could also be kicked up by 
them through writ petitions, resolu- 
tions and publication of biased ver- 
sions in the press. It was necessary 
to bring home to these elements 
that their tactics would not go un- 
noticed, and they would have to 
face the consequences of aiding or 
abetting subversive activities. 

My options,had started yielding 
encouraging results. By the middle 
of May, 1990, the situation had 

ualitatively es No longer 

id the JKLF flags flutter on the 
houses, tree-tops and gies aie no 
longer were ‘V’ signs ibited on 
the streets; and no longer were sub- 
versive slogans written on the walls 
and posters seen on them. On the 
contrary, the people were themselves 
erasing what was once written on 
the wails of private houses. Occa- 
sional shootings from street corners 
of congested colonies were a sign 
of frustration rather than of any 
, assertion of supremacy. : 


аши. it was too much 
to hope that a straight and clear line 
of action, a demonstration of deter- 
mined will to succeed, innovation in 
the'adminiBtrative set-up, dynamic 
coordination, and an intense and 
sustained pressure. on subversive 
elements would survive in our work 
environment. Theso were not the 
usual products of the current 
natio ethos which _ breeds 
deviousness and an almost infinite 
capacity to be destructive rather 
than constructive, negative rather 
than positive. = 
, I became a victim of the negative 

forces of the Indian political system. 
From the first to the last day of -my 


stay, I bad to face not only the ~ 


most grim and critical battle of 
terrorism and subversion but also 
an equally extensive and dangerous 
battle of disinformation and distor- 
tion. I could hold my own, and 


even win the first battle, but not 
the second. For instance, а group 
of busybodies, calling themselves 
‘human rights organizations’, des- 
cended upon Kashmir when an ex- 
tremely critical situation was being 
tackled. They virtually rationalized 
terrorism. They denounced, not the 
killers and kidnappers, but the 
security forces and whatever little 
administrative set-up could be 
dredged up from the dismantled 
debris. These bodies and other 
vested interests wanted the nation 
and the world to believe that it was 
not the ruthless Kalishnikov of the 
marauders, it was not the hysterical 
exhortations from hundreds of Joud- 


speakers fitted on religious build- 


ings, it was not the sinister design 
of ‘killing one and frightening one 
thousand’, but the ‘inducement of 
the trucks’, that impelled the Kash- 
miris to abandon their homes and 
hearths. бо : 


T happend despite the fact that 
the country was generally apprecia- 
tive of what had been done in a 
short time. The Union HomeMinis- 
ter, Mufti Mohammad Sayeed, voic- 
ed the view of the Government of 
India as a whole when he forcef 
lauded in the Parliament on 25 April 
what he called ‘tremendous work’ 
done by me. Mufti said: ‘Jagmohan 
had to function in а vacuum, in а 
situation where there was no respect 
for law or authority of the state gov- 
ernment. He braved terrorists, instil- 
led courage in government officials 
who had almost given up the situa- 
tion as a lost cause. It is very unfair 
for anyone to criticise Jagmohan for 
what he has done for the country.’ 
After my resignation at the end of 
May 1990, a top terrorist signific- 
antly remarked: ‘Removal of Jag- 
mohan raised our hopes. Thanks to 
V P Singh's decision, for the next 15 
days, we managed to reinforce and 
strengthen ourselves.” . 


The result is obvious. Kashmir’s 
agony has been unn ily pro- 
longed. The casualties have gone 
up. The expenses have mounted. 
Kidnappings have increased. And 
the kidnappers dictate the terms. 
The pervasive impression is that the 
authorities can be bent to agree to 
anything, including acceptance of 
defiance by its employees. The 
psychological advantage has thus 


passed оп to the militants and their 
writ counts with the officials, parti- 
cularly at the; lower level and the 
middle level So far, about 4,500 
lives have been lost. About 200,000 
Hindu Kashmiris and 80,000 Mus- 
lim Kashmiris have moved out of 
the valley. The recent kidnapping of 
DIG (Security) on 21 January and 
the bomb blast on 24 January in . 
the office of the Director General, 
in which five top officers were 
seriously injured, show which way 
the wind is. blowing. 


Some suggestions about more 
autonomy have -been made. The 

otagonists of such suggestions 
ignore tbe practical realities. Both 
for plan and non-plan finances, 
Jammu and Kashmir is heavily 
dependent upon -the Union govern- 
ment. The five-year plans are wholly 
funded by the centre. А substantial 
part of its non-plan expenditure is 
also met by the Union. For instance 
in the budget for the year 1988-89, 
about 74% of its revenue receipts 
were by way of transfers from the 
central government. While tho state 
got about Rs. 1,003 crores from the 
central government as grants and 
loans, its own total receipts were 
about Rs. 234 crores., The state's 
salary bill for the same year was 
about Rs. 277 crores, that is, more 
than its receipts. Had the state been 
truly autonomous and left to its own 
resources, it would not find a single 
paisa for any plan: or development 
work. It would also be unable to 
pay salaries to a good number of its 
employees. 


Kashmir has to remain a part of 
India. Legal, constitutional, finan- 
cial and practical considerations 
apart, neither tbe integrity nor the 
democratic polity of India can be 
maintained without it: 


It should be evident that the pro- 
blems in respect of Kashmir are far 
more complex, chronic and rooted 
in the follies of the past and incon- 
sistencies and тө Ич ган of the 
present. The future holds no pro- 
mise, unless great vision, courage 
and perseverance are shown. Aga 
long-term strategy, a strong reform 
movement has to be built—a move- 
ment which would provide a healthy 
social, political cultural ethos to 
the country. Many grave challenges 
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with which the nation is faced сап 
be effectively tackled only by a re- 
formed, rejuvenated and motivated 
India, with a new vision, and not by 
an India that has become a- hunting 
ground for: small politics whose 
shallow and superficial арргоасн has. 
exceeded all limits in Kashmir and 
whose leaders have exhibited an al- 
most infinite capacity to live under 
the shadows of illusions rather than 
face realities. 

As short-term measures, the op- 
tions which I had exercised and 
which I have indicated above, need 
to be followed. Briefly, these options 
are: put strong and sustained pres- 
sure on the terrorists and their col- 
laborators; treat the situation as low 
intensity war; organize counter- 
guerilla groups; block effectively the 
supply line of the adversaries; pre- 
vent the flow of state resources to 
the terrorists; identify and remove 
subversive elements from govern- 
ment and semi-government organi- 
zations; provide an honourable line 
of retreat and also a route to power 
through fair and free elections to all 
except pro-Pakistani fanatics; pro- 
secute speedily through the ‘desig- 
nated court’; and maintain a consis- 
tent line of action. 


If our policy changes from inci- 
dent to incident, then we cannot 
succeed, particularly since with the 
passage of time, more complications 
might arise. For instance, India’s 
panicked reaction to the threatened 
march of the JELF across the Line of 
Actual Control almost put the coun- 
try in Pakistan’s trap. By calling the 
ambassadors of the five permanent 
members of the UN Security Council, 
India has made a serious error of 
judgment. Pakistan, on the other 
hand, has acted cleverly. Its spokes- 
man, in an ironical gesture that 
subserves his country’s diplomatic 
purpose, ‘accused India of interna- 
tionalizing the Kashmir issue un- 
necessarily’. When the international 
community, by and large, had accep- 
ted the view that the Kashmir issue 
should be settled on the basis of 
the Shimla Agreement, India, in con- 
tinuation of its ‘tradition’ of bung- 
ling, has taken another wrong turn. 
Also, too much publicity has been 
given to the JELF. Let us hope and 
pray that this error does not prove 
as costly as other errors in the past. 
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The way out 


GEORGE FERNANDES 


A QUESTION often asked these 
days in the context of the situation in 
Kashmir is: has it reached the point 
of no return? However, none asking 
this question seems to have a clear 
view on the point: return to where? 
For obvious reasons. The point of 
return would vary from person to 
person and from group to group. 


For instance, what does the Con- 
gress party consider as the ideal 
situation in Kashmir? An opportu- 
nity to rig elections and to foist a 
puppet government on the people 
of the state as it did for most of 
the time since that fateful day it 
declared Sheikh Abdullah a traitor 
and had him locked up in prison? 
If the Congress had not been de- 
feated in the 1977 general elections 
and the Janata party not come to 
power with Morarji Desai as Prime 
Minister, the Kashmiri people would 
never have got to see a ballot paper 
to this date, so total was and is the 
commitment of the Congress of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and his progeny, 
not excluding the family’s retainers, 
to rigging elections, particularly in 
Kashmir. 


To many politicians and bureau- 
crats it would mean the oppourtnity 


to indulge in unbridled corruption. 
While politics in India has always 
been a hot-bed of corruption, in 
Kashmir, with democratic checks 
almost unknown and with rootless 
politicians living on handouts from 
the government or ruling party 
bosses in Delhi, personal and family 
aggrandizement has been the name 
of the game—of course, with few 
honourable exceptions. 


A question that was constantly 
posed to me by the youth involved 
in the armed revolt against the 
Indian state, when as a member of 
government I tried to persuade them 
to give. up their insurrectionary poli- 
tics and join the democratic main- 
stream, was: India has spent one 
lakh crores of rupees in Kashmir 
since 1947. Where has that money 
gone? The first time this question 
was posed to me, I was successful 
in convincing the young men that 
it was not one lakh crores but only 
50 thousand crores. Later, during a 
routine oral report to President 
Venkataraman on my work in Kash- 
mir, when I told him about this 
question, bis words were: 'George, 
you are wrong; the boys are right. 
We have spent one lakh crores in 
Kashmir.’ 


I had, of course, told the boys 
where that money has gone. Into 
secret accounts in the Swiss banks; 
into high-rise apartment buildings 
in Bombay; into palatial houses 
with Italian marble swimming pools 
in South Delhi; and into the huge 
orchards in Kashmir. In short, into 
unmitigated corruption and aggran- 
dizement by politicians and officials. 
My explanation that such siphoning 
of funds earmarked for develop- 
ment was not an éxclusively Kash- 
miri phenomenon, but was a 
national pastime of the power-elite 
did not impress, much less carry 
conviction, with the young people 
of Kashmir. They continued to 
demonstrate their determination not 
to tolerate such rot any more, at 
least in Kashmir: let the rest of 
India decide what it wants to do. 


To the Kashmiri pandits, living 
in exile in their own motherland, it 
would mean a return to their homes 
and hearths (and hopefully to their 
occupations) from where they have 
been uprooted for the last two years 


and more, courtesy Jagmohan’s 
policies. Of course, there are seve- 
ral thousand families of Kashmiri 
pandits who have refused to leave 
their beloved land and have con- 
tinued their professional and other 
economic pursuits in that valley 
of sorrow and pain, thereby giving 
a lie to the well-organized cam- 
paign of lies and slander mounted 
against the Kashmiri Muslims by 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) in 
India and abroad. 


І. June 1990, on an official visit 
to Washington asa member of the 
government (I had by then been re- 
lieved of my short stint as a minis- 
ter looking after Kashmir affairs), 
I met with representatives of Kash- 
miri pandits settled in the United 
States at a meeting organized by 
the Indian Embassy. Blood-curdling 
stories of rape and killing of Kash- 
miri pandits by Kashmiri Muslims 
were narrated to me by people who 
looked quite sensible. It is only 
when J asked them for the names 
of the persons and places where 
such gory incidents had taken place 
that I discovered that those who 
had narrated these stories were 
highly irresponsible people. They 
had not one name of a person and/ 
or place to give me. 


I have reasons to believe that 
today, should the Kashmiri pandits 
make up their minds, singly or col- 
lectively, to return to the valley, 
they might be surprised to find 
themselves being welcomed by a 
friendly Muslim population, many 
of whom have been looking after 
the abandoned homes and orchards 
of the pandits. Of course, there will 
be some problems, particularly in 
respect of jobs in public under- 
takings and services. One grouse 
which the vast mass of educated, 
unemployed Kashmiri Muslims have 
is that 307; of Kashmiri pus 
have 90% of the jobs while 90% 
have to jostle for 10% of the jobs. 


And what is the point to which 
the BJP would like to return? For- 


tunately, they are so articulate and 


vociferous about their perceptions 
on Kashmir tbat there is no room 
for any speculation here. Remove 
Article 370. Never mind if it means 
shattering the faith of the Kashmiris 
in the plighted words of the nation's 


leadership given at a time when 
Kashmir was at a crossroads, and in 
the secular character oF our Consti- 
tution. 


The BJP, of course, will not want 
to remember that when Pakistani 
raiders invaded the country in the 
aftermath of the sub-continent’s 
partition, when the Hindu (Dogra) 
ruler of Kashmir was working out 
a deal to declare independence for 
his kingdom, it was the Kashmiri 
Muslims — the parents and the 
grandparents of the young men who 
are today asking and fighting for 
Azadi— who fought these raiders 
and subsequently the Pakistani arm- 
ed forces before Lord Mountbatten 
ordered Indian troops to move into 
Kashmir. In the subsequent fighting 
with Pakistan, Brigadier Usman 
died in action defending Kashmir 
from Pakistani aggression. And till 
a few months ago it was General 
Mohammad Zaki who, as the Corps 
Commander of the Indian troops 
inthe valley, was standing guard 
for India. (General Zaki is now 
Adviser to the Governor of Jammu 
& Kashmir.) 


Q.. point on which the BJP does 
not elaborate when it talks about 
Kashmir is that its concern is with 
the real estate that Kashmir is and 
not the people who inhabit it. Of 
course, there is insurgency in Kash- 
mir—no one denies that, not even 
the insurgents. In private discussion 
and through public statements, in- 
cluding on radio and television, I 
told the Kashmiris, particularly 
those involved in the insurgency, 
that when they fire their AK-47s, 
they will necessarily receive a res- 
роп with more fierce weapons. 

e point which the BJP ignores is 
something which even the best of 
our generals and soldiers empha- 
sized in Kashmir—that the solution 
to the insurgency will not come 
through more killings. It will have 
to be hammered out ае pi 
cussion and negotiation. 


The bulldozing and firing at Turk- 
man gate during the emergency on 
behalf of that 'extra, constitutional 
authority’ called Sanjay Gandhi had 
sharpened the already strong destru- 
ctive streak in Jagmohan. This rea- 
ched its peak in Kashmir when, as 
the hatchet man of Indira Gandhi, 
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he butchered democracy by dismiss- 
ing the legitimately elected govern- 
ment of Farooq Abdullah's National 
Conference. Instead, he installed a 

uppet government headed by Gul 

ohammad Shah, whose patriotism 
was always suspect in Delhi’s eyes 
and who, fora variety of reasons 
was one of the most hated persons 
in Kashmir. 


H.. and why Jagmohan came 
to be reappointed as the Governor 
of Jammu and Kashmir is a story 
that must be told by those who 
made that appointment. But some 
unsavoury facts and bitter truths 
must be told here. I was a member 
of the Cabinet Committee which was 
set up to consider, among other 
matters, who should be appointed as 
Governor of J&K consequent upon 
the resignation of General Krishna 
Rao. In five or six meetings of this 
committee a few names came up for 
consideration. Jagmohan's was not 
one of them. 


One day, a much-agitated Faroog 
Abdullah 10081 an urgent meeting 
with me and told me that he had 
heard that Jagmohan was being ap- 

inted the Governor of J&K, and 
if that happened he would immedia- 
tely resign from chief ministership. 
I assured him that this information 
was baseless and that he should not 
unnecessarily get upset. At the next 
meeting of the Cabinet Committee, 
I sounded out my colleagues to dis- 
cover if anyone had proposed Jag- 
mohan's name or if it was even 
remotely under consideration, and 
got emphatically negative replies. 


Two days later, Farooq made 
another frantic call. This time he 
was absolutely certain that Jag- 
mohan was being made the Governor 
&nd said that while he wanted to 
believe me when I repeated that he 
would not, it was no longer possible 
in view of the information which 
had reached him from unimpeach- 
able sources. He said he was fight- 
ing India's battle in Kashmir and if 
my government had decided that he 
had to go in the same way as Indira 
Gandhi had decided on an earlier 
occasion, he would not wait for Jag- 
mohan to dismiss him, but would 
resign. the moment the appointment 
was made. Then he stunned me with 
the statement that Jagmohan's ap- 
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pointment was only twenty-four 
hours away. 


The next morning I met the Prime 
Minister and asked him if he had 
Jagmohan in mind for appointment 
as Governor of J&K sincein the 
Cabinet Committee his name had 
not came up for consideration. 
When his reply was an emphatic 
‘no’, I told him of my dilemma; the 
two meetings with Farooq Abdullah 
and what he had told me. My 
dilemma, I said, was that I did not 
want anyone—Farooq Abdullah in- 
cluded—to blackmail my govern- 
ment into doing or not doing any- 
thing. At the same time, if narod 
were to carry out his threat, I di 
not want my Prime Minister to 
accuse me of witholding from him 
what Farooq had told me. I received 
no indication at all that Farooq's 
information about Jagmohan was 
correct. I left Delhi for the North- 
East later that day. Jagmohan’s ap- 
pointment as Governor was announ- 
ced that night by the Home Ministry. 


Waie Farooq found an easy way 
out of the Kashmir imbroglio with 
his resignation, I soon found myself 
saddled with the responsibility of 
Kashmir affairs in addition to my 
job as Minister of Railways. After 
my first visit to the valley on taking 
charge, I laid down my priorities 
in Kashmir. First on the agenda 
was the question of dealing with 
the human suffering which was 
inherent in an insurgency. Innocent 

ns were being shot dead or 
injured. Indiscriminate arrests of 
the young and old were taking place 
and the parents of the young and 
the children of the old were totally 
in the dark about their whereabouts. 
Nor did they have a clue about the 
reasons for their arrests. 


The eternal curfew meant total 
starvation for the poor and the daily 
wage earners. Economic life, espe- 
cially the tourist trade on which 
the livelihood of several lakh people 
depended, came to a total standstill, 
The apple orchards provided the 
other mainstay of the economy. With 
terror stalking the land, Delhi’s 
traders who bought the apple crops 
and paid for it in advance failed to 
turn up, and the orchard owners, 
particularly the small growers, 
needed money to buy insecticides to 


protect their crop and also to 
maintain themselves. Hospitals and 
schools were not functioning. The 
state administration was unable to 
respond to innumerable problems 
which the Kashmiris faced. 


Т napin of azadi had reached 
a crescendo and many of the youn 
people toting their newly acquired 
weapons believed and led others to 
believe that freedom was indeed 
round the corner. They also thought 
that their demand would receive the 
support of some Western powers, 
and Pakistan would finally inter- 
vene. They saw in the fast unfold- 
ing developments in the Soviet 
Union—the three Baltic states had 
asserted their independence—a par- 
allel which they believed applied to 
their own situation. This was the 
flower of Kashmiri youth, innocent 
and charming yesterday; today 
determined and deadly and yet still 
innocent in many ways for thcy did 
not understand the power and might 
of the Indian state and of the inter- 
national intrigues and  treachery 
that nation-states indulge in to serve 
their own self-interest. 


There were the problems of the 
Kashmiri pandits who had every- 
thing going so well for them till just 
the other day, but who, under Jag- 
mohan, in the furtherance of his 
game plan had overnight become re- 
fugees in their own country. Their 
money, whether from their jobs or 
from their business, was frozen in 
the banks; there was no possibility 
of finding alternative jobs in other 
parts of the country; the camps they 
were lodged in lacked even basic 
civic amenities; their childern were 
traumatized and the bureaucracy did 
not seem to be particularly fond of 
them, so much so that it found many 
ways and means of either delaying 
or not implementing the decisions 
taken to provide them with some 
minimal relief. 


It did not take me long to realize 
that many in my government were 
not happy with the way I went about 
with my work in Kashmir and soon 
obstacles were placed in my way. 
As for Jagmohan, he acted as I ex- 
pected he would. When during a 
meeting in Srinagar's Raj Bhawan I 
suggested to him that speedy meas- 
игез be taken to work out a scheme 


to market the apples and in the pro- 
cess help the apple growers, he had 
the nerve to tell me that all the 
owners of the orchards were Mus- 
lims; that all Muslims were terror- 
ists; and that these orchards were 
. used as hide-outs and training camps 
for the insurgents. He would not 
make one paisa from government 
coffers available to the apple gro- 
wers as in his view all that money 
would go to fight the government. 
Earlier during the day—ata meeting 
with the state officials, I had dis- 
cussed this idea in detail, and there 
was unanimity among them that its 
implementation would have a posi- 
tive fall-out all around. 


Uie Jagmohan the radio and 
TY centres in Srinagar were literally 
mutilated, Men and women—mos- 
tly Muslims but not excluding Hin- 
dus—who had staked their lives to 
keep the nation’s media network 
alive were openly branded as anti- 
nationals, Some were dismissed, 
many were given penal transfers, 
and all were subjected to untold 
mental] torture living in mortal fear 
of the insurgents and being harassed 
and humiliated by the Srinagar Raj 
Bhawan and Delhi’s radio-Tv Bha- 
тап combine. When a new station 
manager sent from Bangalore chose 
to call on me when I. was in Srinagar, 
he-was subjected by Jagmohan to 
- severe reprimand and threatened 
with dire consequences. In the pro- 
cess, a very potent weapon that could 
have been used to reach out to the 
youth and the ple of Kashmir 
was rendered ineffective. 


My house in Delhi became a place 
of shelter for several Kashmiri youth 
who came to me in search of jobs. 
'My gates were always open, with no 


guards or check posts. I believe they. 


appreciated this as others who came 
to my house did. I decided to make 
stalls available at railway stations 
for these unemployed young persons 
to sell Kashmiri handicrafts, dry 
fruit and apple juice. Hundreds of 
young people flooded my residence 
with their applications. Even as these 
applications were being processed 
and some technical-legal problems 
being overcome, the government was 
‘defeated, 


Another decision I took after 
ceasing to be Minister for Kashmir 


Affairs was to have the railway 
catering service market the apple 
juice produced by the J&K govern- 
ment factory. The apple growers, 
government factory workers and 
senior officials 
happy with this decision. But again, 
the fall of our government put an 
end to this effort to help the Kash- 
miri people out of their economic 
misery and later no one felt it neces- 
sary to implement this decision for 
the sake of national interest. Lakhs 
of packets of apple juice prepared 
for supply to the railways had to be 
thrown away. 


. Wherever I, went in Kashmir, 
Ladakh and even in the Jammu 
region; there were .always hundreds 
of youth asking for jobs. In Doda, 
the District Association of the Un- 
employed gave a list of two hun- 
dred graduate engineers who were 
unemployed and wanted jobs, yes, 
anywhere in India. Somewhere in 
Rail Bhawan must be several hun- 
dred applications, individual and 
collective, of Kashmiri and Ladakhi 
youths asking for not azadi, but 
jobs in the railways. 


Tie power-elite in India do not 
want to confront the problems they 
have created in the last 45 years of 
azadi, when they used the state to 
fatten themselves, their offspring 
and their hangers ол; thinking that 
when the crunch came (I cannot 
believe that all of them could have 
been so ignorant: of the inevitable 
consequences of their greed and 
avarice), they would use the power 
and might of the state to crush all 
those who rose in revolt. And no 
Matter how you look at it, in Kash- 
mir itis the revolt of the masses 
against a state that has been insensi- 


‚ tive to their hopes and aspirations 


and has consciously and delibera- 
tely tried to suppress them into 
becoming an underclass. Let ns not 
forget that in another period a few 
thousand years ago, another power- 
elite with the same awareness and 
deliberation, suppressed a majority 
‘of the Indian people into becoming 
the undercastes. 


Is there a way out at all in Kash- 
mir? Yes, I believe there is. Not one, 
but more ways than one. Firstly, 
talk to Pakistan. After all Pakistan 


of the state were 


.is occupying one half of Kashmir 


and, by all accounts, treating the 
peoplein that half as second-rate 
citizens. Secondly, make lndia a 
genuinely federal state in which the 
states are not the vassals of whom- 
soever gets into power in Delhi and 
can dismiss state governments even 
for whimsical reasons. E 


dias talk to Kashmir's new. 
leadership. Whether one likes it ог! 
not, all these young men and women 
are the new leaders of Kashmir. Did 
not а bunch of students emerge 
as the leaders of Assam and win 
power in the state? Of course they 
made a mess of it; but not any 
worse than.the rest of the highly 
mature leaders from Kashmir to 
Kanyakumari have done. Let the 
new leadership in Kashmir run 
things the way they want in a fede- 
ral India of hundred states that are 
autonomous in their territory. Let 
the federal authority be charged with 
defence, external affairs, currency 
and communications, and, perhaps, 
national and international air trans- 
port, and a common railway system 
in which all stated have their equity 
holdings. 


Fourthly, take all necessary initi- 
atives to form а confederation with 
Pakistan and Bangladesh and, if 
possible, Nepal, Afghanistan and 
Sri Тапка, with а umited Kashmir 
as one distinct entity in that con- 
federation. Such a confederation 
alone will enable the countries of 
the sub-continent to overcome their 
prejudices and mutual distrust, and 
result in saving between 30 and 40 , 
thousand crores of rupees a year 
which are now squandered away on 
maintaining huge armies and equip- 
ping them with killer weapons manu- 
factured by the world’s armament 
manufacturers located in Europe 
and in America. 


A tremendous redistribution of re- 
sources towards development would 
strengthen the entire sub-continent 
and the economic benefits would 
bind the confederation in the same 
manner as is being done in Europe 
today. Kashmir would no longer 
be used by Western powers as the 
breeding ground for weapon-users 
or drug dlers engaged in keeping 
the third world from standing on its 
own feet: : 
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A window to India 


BADRI 


RAINA 


AS someone whose metropolitan 
pilgrimage has not entirely oblitera- 
ted his quite beloved Kashmiri iden- 
tity, I must confess to finding it 
hard to think of Kashmir with a dis- 
tanced, academic sentience. Frantz 
Fanon once wrote of himself that as 
a black man he simply cannot be 


- objective about bistory. I can easily 


empathize with the perceptual bind 
Fanon expresses, especially after 
what I can only describe as the 
recent custodial rape of the valley: 
the invading posse of Murli Mano- 
har Joshi was, after all, in connivance 
not just with the Congress party 
but open and protective state pat- 


Tonage. The conquering flag was 


implanted at Lal Chowk to the 
menacing accompaniment of bared, 
phallic bayonets. 


There is an opinion that the 
Indian state has been truly adroit in 
stealing BJP thunder by tactfully 
collaborating to conquer; it is an 
opinion I fail to share. Whereas 
Narasimha Rao’s Congress may well 
have recaptured some of the Hindu 
high-caste vote it has been losing to 
Advani’s party, it certainly has lost 
the last shred of trust that the com- 
mon Kashmiri may have wishfully 
placed in it. 


I begin, therefore, from а situa- 
tion where a ‘Hindu’ Indian state 


_and politics are perceived to have 


made their coercive assertion over a 
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‘Muslim’ Kashmir, lending welcome 
strength to local forces that have 
been desperate to propagate that 
Kashmiris are not Kashmiris but 
Hindus or Muslims, and that the 
Indian state’s alleged secularism re- 
mains confined to the text of the 
Indian Constitution. Indeed, it is 
already widely suspected that the 
Congress party wishes at bottom to 
do precisely what the BIP stridently 
canvasses for, namely repeal Arti- 
cle 370. Such is the state of con- 
fidence one experiences at the present 
moment. 


Nor does there веет much point 
any more (at least во long as there is 
the present resistance to reconcep- 
tualizing ‘India’ as а community) in 
recalling certain unforgettable his- 
tories—the fact that Kashmiri nati- 
onalism emerged in the decade of 
the twenties as a composite, anti- 
feudal, liberatory movement, that 
the call 'Kashmir'for Kashmiris' was 
first issued not by some Muslim fun- 
damentalist organization but by 
Kashmiri pandits, that Kashmir saw 
one of the earliest working class 
upsurges during that period (the 
silk strike of 1924). Or, that Sheikh 
Abdullah and the Reading Room 
Party brotherhood were to return 
from Aligarh Muslim University 
and opt for a secular, democratic, 
politics defying the historical cons- 
tructions of the Muslim League, 


that Jinnah was to return defeated 
from Kashmir. 


Or that the first popular council 
of ministers within Kashmir (1948) 
was to undertake to fight believers 
in the two-nation theory from ac- 
ross the border with unbelievable 
resolve and heroism, that Shahid 
Sherwani was to sacrifice himself to 
save the city of Srinagar and, at 25, 
die a gruesome death at the hands 
of his co-religionists at a time when 
the new nation was engulfed in com- 
munal carnage. Or that Gandhi 
was to say that Kashmir was the 
one place where he saw ‘any light’, 
that Sheikh Abdullah was to speak 
in the Kashmir Constituent Assem- 
bly of a ‘modern politics’ which 
could not be b on considera- 
tions of religious preference, or that 
he was to sign the Delhi Agreement 
of 1952 on the basis of another sort 
of faith, namely, faith in the pro- 
testations of a Nehruvian nation- 
building programme and in the 
undertaking by the new central 
government that accession to India 
would leave all functions except for- 
eign affairs, defence, communica- 
tions and currency to the jurisdiction 
of the state. 


O. that despite the perfidies affec- 
ted within the state after Sheikh 
Abdullah’s first incarceration in 
1953, Kashmiris yet again stood up 
to the invasions of 1965 and 1971. 
Or, the callous jettisoning by the 
centre of the accord with Farooq 
Abdullah notwithstanding, the Ka- 
shmiris, against every odd, yet again 
participated in the electoral process 
of 1987 only to see their franchise 
brutally dishonoured and looted 
from the ballot boxes under their 
very eyes. - £ 


Given a now all-too-familiar poli- 
tical ecology at the Indian ‘centre’ 
which dictates that the interests of 
the ‘nation’ must either be seen to 
be coterminous with the interests of 
the ruling party, or where this is not 
possible, then indeed subservient to 
the interests of the ruling party, 
where is the point, as I said, in re- 
calling histories which have been 
‚ systematically and criminally erased 
over the last four decades? 


How remote those histories seem 
is suggested by the fact that the 


- í 


valley is today denuded of a whole 
segment of Kashmiris, victims of the 
fear fostered, let it be remembered, 
by an erstwhile Governor of the 
state—that they are unsafe within a 
‘Muslim’ Kashmir. It is another 
matter, of course, that the contrary 
belief that they belong naturally and 
solicitously to a Hindu India (inclu- 
ding a Hindu Jammu) has actually 
come unstuck after the experience 
of the diaspora. Not many care to 
know that the diaspora includes 
over a hundred thousand Kashmiri 
Muslims as well; nor are we told 
how that fact is to be accounted 
forif the Kashmir problem is at 
bottom a Hindu-Muslim problem. 


O.. or two other facts have been 
sought to be systematically pushed 
under the carpet; the fact, for ex- 
ample, that even at the time that 
militancy began to be taken over by 
the Hizbul Mujahideen with ISI ins- 
tructions to weaken Kashmiri ethni- 
city by effecting communal killings, 
anaverage of six Muslims to one 
Kashmiri pandit were being killed 
per day. Or, the current fact that 
those pandits who chose to stick it 
out—and there are over 5000 of 
them—continue to live not only un- 
troubled but often protected and 
lionized by Muslim Kashmiris. It is 
in that context that the 'ekta yatra' 
will go down as a tragic interven- 
tion; for in the months prior to it 
there had been dependable evidence 
ofa Kashmiri ethnicity-at-siege re- 
asserting itself in consequence of a 
complex spectrum of experience. 


Not only had there been two 
open, public demonstrations of pro- 
test against the criminalities engaged 
in by the militants, but also a wide- 
spread breach in the Islamic hege- 
monic designs of Jamait politicians 
inside and outside the valley. Over 
1000 Pakistan-trained militants had, 
in fact, dropped out of militancy as 
a result of their disillusionment with 
the Islamic pretences of their men- 
tors as well as sub-human treatment 
meted out to them in camps across 
the international border. Young 
Kashmiris were beginning to openly 
say that as Kashmir! Muslims, the 
ethnically different Pakistanis could 
never accord them anything buta 
second-class status. Indeed, the bit- 
ter lessons learnt by the Pakistani 


Muhajirs, the Sindhis and-the Balu- 
chis at the hands of the ruling Pun- 
jabi Pakistani elites were becoming 
the lessons learnt by Kashmiri Mus- 
lims as well. 


And, concomitantly, the lessons 
learnt by Kashmiri pandits in the 
camps at Negrote, Jammu, Delhi 
and elsewhere have not been too 
different. Especially, and ironically, 
in Jammu province itself their co- 
religionists have been making it 
quite plain to them that they consti- 
tute an unwelcome threat to local 
Dogra prospects in regard to higher 
education, jobs and housing. It is 
the sort of grouse that interested 
propaganda would have us believe 
only Kashmiri Muslims have had 
against the pandits, and only for 
communalist reasons! The bitter ex- 
perience of social . ostracism and of 
ecological alienation had been lead- 
ing many of these migrants to see 
themselves afresh as Kashmiris 
rather than as Hindus. Я 


The prospects of a reconstructed 
ethnicity was therefore beginning to 
offer possibilities which, had the 
intentionalities of the Indian state 
been above board, could have been 
shaped and harnessed to sound 
democratic purposes. There is even 
some reason to believe that after its 
initial and tragic assault on the JKLF 
—precisely what Pakistan would 
desire most, since no form of Kash- 
miri autonomy has ever been accep- 
table to it—the Indian state might 
have been coming around to the 
view that its best chance of doing 
business was with the JKLF. Conse- 
quent upon the official complicity 
with the 'ekta yatra' it would be 
suicidal for an otherwise secular 
and liberationary JKLF to be seen 
negotiating at all. 


I 


Kashmir—and whatever has hap- 
pened there over the past four de- 
cades—carries, as must be obvious, 
some far-reaching macro-implica- 
tions with respect to ideologies 
of nation-building in a post-colo- 
nial situation. Any evaluation of 
the meaning of Kashmir in that 
sense is inseparable from questions 
about the meaning of ‘India’. And 
however much we may be told that 
the answer to that question ought 
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to, in one way or another, be self- 
evident, the fact is that there is no 
single answer. And whatever ans- 
wers have been forthcoming—in 
direct ways and through indirectly 
ropagated images—are, after all, 
ideological constructions which issue 
from the concrete interests of politi- 
cal classes stretching from the far 
right to the far left. 


Thus, for example, if a pre-inde- 
pendence Congress apparatus lead- 
ing an anti-imperialist struggle had, 
per necessity, to forge the idea of 
a ‘nation’ through wide but con- 
trolled people’s participation, that 
very object and praxis: was to bc 
counter-productive to the interests 
it represented once political power 
had been achieved. Not further 
extensions and intensifications of 
democracy but its shrewd curtail- 
ments were seen to be conducive to 
its sectarian reality. Thus it could 
not but be that the equation bet- 
ween a pre-independence and a post- 
independence Congress on the one 
hand and Kashmiri (as well as other 
regional aspirations, Tamil Nadu 
being a case in point) nationalism 
on the other would be qualitatively 
different. Sheikh Abdullah and the 
National Conference before 1947 
carried one sort of value to the 
Congress but another sort of menace 
after, as the Congress began to 
locate ‘India’ within the Congress 
party and the bureaucratic struc- 
tures of the city of Delhi. 


| н related to Kashmir, Pun- 
jab, the North-East, more freshly to 
Jharkhand, Vidharb, even Patnaik’s 
Orissa, may then be seen as issuing 
from the progressive breach between 
the theoretical adherence of the Con- 
gress to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution and its pragmatic refusal 
on the ground to lend substance to 
those provisions. That, of course, 
is not to say that the Constitution 
is theoretically such a perfect instru- 
ment where the enabling of a grass- 
roots democracy or federalism 1% 
concerned. But that there is a lot 
there that remains unused. 


Despite its best manipulations, 
however, the hiatus between a shrill 
rhetoric soliciting unity (especially 
since 1974) and the ever-increasing 
loss of that unity (often directly 
engineered by the Congress itself, 
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not just in Kashmir, Punjab and so 
on, but repeatedly within states 
governed by its own ministries) in 
actual practice has come home to 
roost. One must of course hasten 
to add that the political failure of 
the Congress has crucially reflected 
its unwillingness to address the hard 
and objective reasons of disunity 
within the country. 


I. that context, just in passing, its 
current surrender to international 
lending agencies expresses the new 
naked resolve of the Congress to 
further democracy in India in the 
interests of a predatory miniscule 
metropolitan minority to the exclu- 
sion of the dispossessed and labour- 
ing majority. (Nor is that fact 
irrelevant to an understanding of the 
Kashmir problem; many among the 
militants are those who question 
with severity and with commendable 
information the inequitous distri- 
bution of economic power within an 
otherwise ethnically uniform valley.) 


Be that as it may, with the failure 
of the Congress to deliver political 
democracy or credible institutional 
practices, as well as to forge effec- 
tive alternate hegemonies, other con- 
structions of a ‘viable’ nationhood 
have sought to occupy the weaken- 
ing central political space. India, 
we are now told, suffers its present 
woes, symbolized most acutely by 
the unholy aspirations of the Kash- 
miris (aided and abetted by a 
psuedo-secularist modernity) beca- 
use we have been used to seeing it 
as a pluralist and diversified histori- 
cal space; these woes can end only 
if we recognize that ‘India’ is a civi- 
lizational idea, indeed а transcen- 
dent emotion that renders any 
thought of difference sinful and sub- 
ject to punitive correction. 


Curiously, however, one or two 
things here remain unexplained. For 
instance, any thought that an Indian 
Muslim may have of Mecca isa 
traitorous one; yet, any thought that 
a Kenyan or Indonesian Hindu may 
have of Ayodhya or Varanasi rem- 
ains laudable and not at all ‘anti- 
national’. One imagines, as things 
get sillier and politics more tran- 
sparent, that such a position may 
not hold in the case of Indian Jews 
with thoughts of Jerusalem. There, 
perhaps, proponents of the civiliza- 


tional-nationalist idea are likely to 
be understanding beyond belief. 


Grounded in an idea of cultural 
monolithism and the resolve to en- 
force that idea, this particular ver- 
sion of 'India' could not but lead to 
the strident planting of the flag as 
the demonstration of a totalitarian 
will to carry out the coercive incor- 
poration of a recalcitrant 'peri- 
phery'. It would do eitber that, or 
prefer that such a periphery was 
ejected altogether in order that the 
centre is rendered homogeneous and 
trouble-free. It is not for nothing 
that the RSs has at bottom desired 
that a ‘Muslim’ Kashmir should go 
join Pakistan. Were that to happen, 
the reality of a Hindu India might 
become truly self-evident, besides 
proving that the assassination of 
Gandhi was after all the result of a 
sound proposition. The tri-colour 
then might truly give way to the 
saffron dhwaja vindicating the posi- 
tion of the RSS prior to 1949 when 
the ban on it was lifted on condi- 
tion that it would henceforth accept 
the tri-colour, and that its opera- 
tions would be open, democratic 
and non-militarist. 


I. this sort of overall context, 
the comment of the BJP leader, L К 
Advani, on the actual nullity of the 
flag-hoisting event offers, I think, 
a revcaling ideological text. Advani 
counted the event a success because 
it demonstrated how perilous it is 
toraisc the tri-colour in Srinagar. 
Two implications аге embedded in 
that observation: one, that the Kash- 
miris are totally unpatriotic and 
anti-national; and that they are so 
because they аге Muslims. Such an 
analysis enjoins that cither the state 
affect a no-nonsense forcible subju- 
gation of the valley, or that it accept 
the view that only a Hindu-majority 
Kashmir can be a nationalist Kash- 
mir. So that, repealing Article 370, 
a demographic solution is carried 
out. 


Why such a solution has neither 
becn suggested nor attempted in the 
Punjab where, after all, the Hindus 
more or less already balance the 
Sikhs as a percentage of the popu- 
lation, the pP will not tell us. 
Perhaps the Sikhs continue to be 
regarded, whatever they may think, 
only as Hindus of а certain sort! 


Or, perhaps a militant Sikh back- 
lash to such a course is silently 
understood to be, as a possibility, 
uncontainably fiercer than a possi- 
ble mild-mannered Kashmiri re- 
solvel The moot point, nevertheless, 
° remains that in no circumstances is 
it to be admitted that the protest of 
the Kashmiris can have any sort of 
legitimacy, or, perish the thought, 
that it may be a legitimacy more 
widely applicable to other areas of 
the territory denoted India, and 
areas not Muslim-majority at that. 


ш 


A third construction of ‘India’ 
that has been struggling to find 
acceptance is one which believes pre- 
cisely that Kashmir and other ‘peri- 
pheries’ do have a legitimate case. It 
makes bold to suggest that ‘India’ 
ought to have a primary reference 
to the vast labouring masses who 
create national wealth but who re- 
main largely non-existent as far as 
mechanisms of decision and control 
are concerned. Such a view requires 
that political democracy, first of all, 
be made real and operational. Let 
us remember that since 1952 the 
Kashmiris have, in reality never been 
alowed to exercise franchise (with 
the exception, perhaps, of 1977). 
Further, it argues that political 
democracy, unless substantiated with 
cultural democracy and socio-econo- 
mic equity, must remain meaning- 
less. So much of what happened 
among the young people in Kashmir, 
Punjab, Assam and elsewhere has 
had to do with the fact that there 
has been simply no place for them 
within the productive processes of 
the nation. ; 


This model of nation-building bri- 
ngs into question philosophies of 
‘development’? which have thus far 
been peddled as global and ‘norma- 
tive’. It underscores the perception 
that such development has issued 
from a disastrously sectarian and 
exploitative social thesis, and lies at 
the root of many of the contradic- 
tions that rip the country apart. For 
that reason, the notion of ‘consen- 
sus’ remains, at bottom, a desperate- 
ly wishful upper class, upper caste 
ploy increasingly doomed To fail. In 
secking to decentre the unitary state, 
this view insists on the need to 
reverso many previous histories (in 


Kashmir and everywhere else), lead- 
ing not just to enhanced benevolence 
on behalf of ‘natural’ rulers, but to 
an empowerment of the people them- 
selves. 


One is, then, suggesting that Kash- 
mir is not just an isolated issue. In 
fact, the tactics of the Congress and 
the BJP (and all its manifestations) 
have been precisely to resist that 
suggestion. They would have us 
believe that the Kashmir problem 
exists either because of Pakistan, or 
internal corruption. Important as 
these factors are, what needs to be 
recognized is that Kashmir has been 
by and large a fairly patient victim 
of a repressive, centralized notion of 
‘nationhood’ and of the role of rul- 
ing social and historical mterests. 


How vested and cut-throat those 
interests are was recently suggested 
by the singleminded fury and pur- 
with which the political class 
acking them sought to oust V P 
Singh. The message has been that 
no political force may henceforth 
question the basic assumptions of 
centrism and yet ride to state power. 
Or, alternately, question and decon- 
struct the alleged homogeneities of a 
civilizational idea and be rewarded 
with popular favour which may be- 
come instrumental in forging such 
democratic and pluralist unities as 
would render fascist cultural and 
social regimentation an impossibi- 
lity. I think, therefore, that Kash- 
mir be seen as a site upon which the 
most crucial debate and contention 
with regard to our existence as a 
‘national’ entity is being played out. 
One hardly needs to belabour how 
desperately fatal the stakes here 
аге, 


FAs I write this, the proposed JKLF 
march across the LAC has not 
materialized. And, its failure to 
materialize owes, most of all, to the 
fact that Pakistan did not wish it to. 
Nothing suits Pakistan less than to 
allow ascendance to a group which 
speaks in the name of an indepen- 
dent and undivided Kashmir from a 
secular platform. It is not for noth- 
ing, therefore, that the JKLF chief 
in Srinagar, Javed Mir, issued his 
statement castigating Pakistan for 

laying traitor with it. 


That the JKLF itself has here been 
the victim of its own tactical dupli- 


city must be obvious: ifits move- 
ment is а secular one aimed at 
liberating both parts of Kashmir, it 
makes pretty little sense for it to be 
marching from  Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir to the valley. The assump- 
tion has to be that Pakistan-occu- 
pied Kashmir is already its own, 
when the JKLF platform itself sug- 
gests that there can be no grounds 
for believing that it is so. Such an 
assumption must, in fact, only lead 
to the conclusion that its protesta- 
tions about secularism and indepen- 
dence are, at bottom, suspect if it 
can believe Pakistani soil to be a 
friendly one. 


If, however, one were to suppose 
that the contradiction springs not 
from a theoretical ambivalence but 
from a tactical misjudgment, then 
the overall politics of the JKLF may 
be seen as an attempt to recover the 
character and content of the Na- 
tional Conference movement in the 
late 1930s and 1940s. Nor are the 
genesis ог the aspirations of such a 
politics very different from those of 
the erstwhile ‘rebels’ in Laldenga's 
Mizoram or the present-day ULFA 
in Assam. Had the meaning and the 
rationale of the history witbin Kash- 
mir since 1952 registered on the 
Indian state, it might have shown 
the genius to seize upon the secular 
energies of the JKLF and evolved an 
understanding whereby democracy 
could in fullness be obtained in 
Kashmir. 


Suen an event could have had the 
consequence of conclusively weak- 
ening communist politics, encoura- 
ging initiatives towards a federated 
union, rendering separatist forces 
ideologically enervated, bolstering 
the faith of the masses in a peaceful 
and democratic praxis, and setting 
the nation on a rediscovery ol its 
pluralist potential A  far-sighted 
political will, I believe, could devise 
structural principles that preserve 
and satisfy the needs both of unity 
and difference. In fact, it had better 
be understood thatif unity is to be 
preserved at all there is no other 
course but to first respect difference 
and to empower local initiatives in 
nation-building. There really is no 
choice in the matter unless, decry- 
ing all that has happened in the 
Soviet Union, we still choose to 
risk going the same way. 
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Redefining ‘integration 


SUMANTA BANERJEE 


KASHMIR is becoming а major 
lever for compelling us to come into 
the open with our misgivings about 
the moral validity of the Indian 
nation-state in its present form. If 
the central authority has to be re- 
peatedly invoked to integrate diverse 
communities which are held under 
suspicion of centrifugal tendencies, 
it violates the spirit of federalism 
which i8 suppo to have shaped 
our Constitution. If the legitimizing 
ideology of ‘national integration’ to 
which such centralization is integ- 
rally tied, leads to the alienation of 
the people of a unit of the ‘Union 
of States’ and to centralized injustice 
and repression on those people, then 
surely ‘integration’ is antithetical to 
genuine federalism. 


Since the centre’s bedevilled rela- 
tions with Kashmir are not an 
isolated instance (but are getting 
replicated in its behaviour with other 
states like Punjab, Assam and the 
North-East), it is about time that 
Indian politicians redefine the entire 
concept of ‘national integration’ and 
redetermine the boundaries of cen- 
tral intervention and abstention in 
relation to the states of the Indian 
Union, as well as the various 
groups and subgroups that make 
up the heterogeneous entity called 
"India, that is Bharat’. 


Kashmir Today 


In an extreme form, Kashmir 
epitomizes the Indian state’s failure 
to overcome the unresolved contra- 
dictions inherited from the pre- 
independence era, all over the 
country. The contradictions are bet- 
ween the central ruling authorities 
and the regional units, as well as 
among traditional linguistic, ethnic, 
religious and other identities which 
divide the Indian people and come 
in the way of their struggle for 
establishing an egalitarian society. 
They express themselves in different 
forms, ranging from constitutional 
debates between the centre and the 
state governments over the question 
of reallocation of resources and 
more powers. for the states, to ex- 
panding extra-constitutional armed 
confrontation between the central 
rulers on the one hand and on the 
other, secessionists demanding in- 
dependence as in Punjab, Kashmir, 
Assam and the North-East. 


These contradictions quite' often 
spill over into multi-level violent 
feuds like class-conflicts between 
landlords and landless peasants, 
fratricidal warfare between one caste 
and another, or one linguistic com- 
munity and another, and communal 
riots between Hindus and Muslims. 
The justification of a centralized 
authority (based in New Delhi) to 


offset fragmentation and control 
disintegrative forces has not really 
led to a resolution of the contradic- 
tions. r 


Since 1947, the Kashmiri people 
have been suffering from the ravages 
caused by one form of conflict or 
another. At the heart of all this is 
the basic irreconcilable contradic- 
tion between powers claimed by the 
centre on the one hand, and the 
autonomy demanded by the Kash- 
miris on the other. A brief survey 
of major developments and political 
changes io Kashmir during the last 
four decades would indicate the 
gradual erosion of the autonomy 
that was pledged to the people there 
by New Delhi at the time of Kash- 
mir’s accession to India in 1947. 


At a secondary level, conflicts 
within Kasbmir among the various 
political interests, as well as among 
the different religious and ethnic 
groups, have taken their toll. Dis- 
unity and distrust have eroded the 
possibility of the emergence of an 
effective political leadership that can 
rally the entire people to protect 
their autonomy. Аз a result, guns 
(resorted to both by the state and 
the secessionist terrorists) are rapi- 
dly edging out any options for a 
democratic solution of the centre- 
state conflict in Kashmir. 


O. 2 November 1947—a week 
after Kashmir’s accession to India 
—the then Prime Minister of India, 
Jawaharlal Nehru announced over 
the All India Radio: ‘We declare 
that the decision regarding Kashmir 
shall be made by its people...neither 
can we revoke the pledge, nor shall 
wo revoke іі’ Nehru’s statement 
was made in the context of his com- 
mitment to Sheikh Abdullab on the 
latter’s insistence that the people of 
Kashmir through their own Consti- 
tuent Assembly would determine the 
internal Constitution of the state 
‘(of Jammu and Kashmir) and the 
nature and extent of the jurisdiction 
of the Union of India over the state. 


Since popular election were yet 
to be held in Kashmir, and a 
Constituent Assembly formed there, 
the framers of the Indian Con- 
stitution at that time decided to 
incorporate a special Article in the 


А 


Constitution (Article 306A, which 
corresponds to the present Article 
370) to make ‘temporary provisi- 
ons’ for accommodating Kashmir 
into the Union of India, and yet 
allowing it to enjoy a special - status, 
different from other units of the 
Union. That this was going to bea 
temporary arrangement was evident 
from the speech made by Sir N 
Gopalaswamy Ayyangar, a member 
of the drafting committee of the 
Indian Constitution, who moved 
the special Article at the Constituent 
Assembly of India, and expressed 
the hope that ‘...in due course even 
Jammu and Kashmir will become 
ripe for the same sort of integration 
as has taken place in the case of 
other (princely) States...’ (speech on 
6 October 1949). 


I. is important to remember that 
this euphoric belief in ‘integration’ 
—nurtured by the makers of the 
Indian Constitution (in their role 
as nation-builders)—was not shared 
by the Kashmiri political leadership. 
While the national mainstream poli- 
tics, headed by Nehru, expected the 
Kashmiris to be grateful to New 
Delhi for having protected their 
autonomous identity from being 
overwhelmed by the Pakistani inva- 
ders, and for emancipating them 
from a monarchical dictatorship, 
the people of Kashmir, precisely 
because of their strong sense of 
identity—and independence—did 
not appear to be prepared to sink 
that identity in a so-called ‘integra- 
tion’ with India. Almost from the 
beginning, differences cropped up 
between New Delhi and the Kash- 
miri leaders regarding the interpre- 
tation of the instrument of acces- 
sion, the scope and permanence of 
Article 370, and the centre’s jurisdi- 
ction over the state. 


The Constituent Assembly of 
Jammu and Kashmir was convened 
on 5 November 1951, and it pre- 
pared a Constitution which said that 
the state was ‘an integral part of the 
Union of India’. The Government 
of India held that this implied the 
application of the provisions of the 
Indian Constitution to the state in 
all matters like citizenship, funda- 
mental rights, and President's 
powers. The National Conference lea- 
ders (who came to power in Jammu 


and Kashmir after the 1951 elections 
there) on the other hand, held the 
view that their state had acceded 
to India only in three subjects— 
external aífairs, defence and com- 
munications. Аз for the other sub- 
jects, the centre could extend its 
jurisdiction only with the 'concur- 
rence of the Government of the 
State'—as specifically stated in sub- 
clause (b) (її) of clause 1 of Article 
370 of the Indian Constitution. 


W. should add in this connection 
tbat one of the reasons why the new 
state government in Kashmir was 
reluctant to adopt the other provi- 
sions of the Indian Constitution, 
particularly those relating to tbe 
judiciary and fundamental rights, 
was its fear that they would adver- 
sely affect the land reforms that the 
government had just initiated in the 
state. In other states, taking advan- 
tage of the fundamental rights pro- 
visions, landlords went to the courts 
and succeeded in obtaining injunc- 
tions against the state governments’ 
attempts at taking over their land 
(held in excess of the officially fixed 
ceiling). Kashmir was one of the 
few states where the government 
was able to successfully carry out 
land distribution among the land- 
less. This was possibly because it 
was unencumbered by the legal 
obligations of an Indian Constitu- 
tion which in its most liberal exten- 
sion of ‘fundamental rights’ could 
allow feudal interests to fight for 
their right to hold on to their landed 
properties, and leave it to the judi- 
ciary (often comprised of the same 
landed interests) which arbitrated 
in favour of the landlords. 


But that apart, there seemed to 


.be a question of principle involved 


in Kashmir’s refusal to accept the 
application of the Indian Constitu- 
tion in toto. In his speech at the 
Constituent Assembly of Jammü 
and Kashmir Sheikh Abdullah, while 
reiterating that the state’s accession 
to India was ‘complete’, supported 
the retusal to accede to all the 
constitutional provisions by arguing 
that he.was asserting the autonomy 
of his state and was thus ‘serving 
as a spearhead’ for other states. He 
added :hat the ‘federation (of Indian 
states) formed voluntarily would be 
a stable one’. (Jammu and Kashmir 
Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol. 
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IV, No. 3, quoted in Balraj Puri’s 
Jammu and Kashmir—Triumph and 
Tragedy of Indian Federalisation, 
1981, p. 146.) 


It is this observation made as far 
back as the carly 1950s that hits the 
nail on the head of Indian federa- 
lism. It also knocks the bottom out 
of our government’s claim of a 
democratic consensus behind the 
establishment of the ‘Union of 
States’ called India ‘that is Bharat’. 
The moot historical question is: was 
the establishment of the ‘Union’ a 
result of a voluntary agreement by 
the different regional groups and 
heterogeneous communities to join 
the ‘Union’, or was it a continua- 
tion of the territorial and adminis- 
trative structure inherited from the 
centralized British colonial rule 
which could not allow any unit the 
right to secede from the given geo- 
graphical arca left under the admi- 
nistration of the Congress following 
the 1947 partition of the sub-conti- 
nent? 


Дж framers of the Constitution of 
independent India assumed that the 
entire population of the territory 
that they had inherited was automa- 
tically a part of the 'Union of India'. 
There was no attempt to assess the 
choice of the tribal population of 
the north-east, or the Sikhs of Pun- 
jab through any democratic process. 
The Constituent Assembly which 
prepared the Constitution—let us 
remember— was not a fully represen- 
tative body as it was not elected 
on universal franchise. Let us also 
remember that among all the politi- 
cal parties at that time, it was only 
the Communist Party of India which 
consistently demanded a democratic 
verdict from the people as to the 
future shape of the ‘Union of India’. 
P C Joshi's pamphlet For the Final 
Bid For Power (1945) urged for 'sove- 
reign national constituent assemb- 
lies’ elected by universal suffrage on 
the basis of linguistic regions and 
electing in their turn an all-India 
Constituent Assembly, with each re- 
gion or ‘nationality’ retaining a right 
of secession. The Congress leaders 
however accepted the election of the 
Constituent Assembly by the existing 
provincial legislatures which were 
elected on limited voting rights. (Re: 
Modern India; 1885-1947 by Sumit 
Sarkar. New Delhi, 1983, p. 427). 


Kashmir Today 


Given this background, Sheikh 
Abdullah was expressing a more 
honest spirit of federalism than his 
Congress colleagues when, in the 
Jammu and Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly he asserted the right of 
his people to enjoy certain rights 
independent of the Indian Constitu- 
tion, notwithstanding Kashmir’s 
accession to the Indian Union. The 
Constituent Assembly of the state 
which he was addressing was elected 
on the basis of universal franchise 
(technically at least), unlike the Con- 
stituent Assembly of India which 
drafted the Constitution. 


үү is more significant in today’s 
context is Sheikh Abdullah’s obser- 
vation then that a federation ‘for- 
med voluntarily would be a stable 
one’. It has a prescient ring in 
today's situation, where we find 
increasing instability in different 
parts of the country primarily due 
to the drive for centralization by 
an intransigent New Delhi deter- 
mined to ride roughshod over regi- 
onal aspirations and demands for 
local autonomy. Dismissal of state 
governments, imposition of Presi- 
dential rule, central discrimination 
against certain regions in the matter 
of development and resource alloca- 
tion, arbitrary use of coercive laws 
like National Security Act, ГАРА 
(Terrorist and Disruptive Activities 
Prevention Act)—are all leading to 
a gradual estrangement of the pco- 
ple of various regions from the ruling 
powers at the centre. 


But Sheikh Abdullah's plans for 
an autonomous Kashmir within the 
Indian Union went awry because of 
hurdles from both inside and outside 
the state. Some o! thc hurdles were 
of his own making; others were sct 
up by politicians of various hues. 
One of the built-in problems was the 
religious and regional diversity with- 
in the state which often stood in the 
way of rallying the entire popula- 
tion there behind the demand for 
autonomy. While 98% of the popu- 
lation of the Kashmir valley are 
Muslims, in Jammu, Hindus cons- 
titute about 62% and Muslims 
around 34% ofthe people. In the 
third region, Ladakh, the inhabi- 
tants are of a distinct racial stock 
(belonging mainly to Tibetan, Mon- 
gol and Dardic origins) who follow 
Buddhism. In the Kargil tehsil of 


Ladakh, the Shia Muslims again 
form a distinct sub-cultural entity. 


Even the Hindus of the state can- 
not be described as a homogeneous 
community. The Dogras who domi- 
nate Jammu have a different mother- 
tongue and follow a different 
cultural life-style from the Hindu 
pandits of Kashmir valley who, 
along with the Muslims, speak ‘kos- 
hur’—the language of the Kash- 
miris. Outside these three main 
regional identities, there are the 
Gujjars, mainly nomadic, who are 
Muslims, but speak a different mot- 
her-tongue and have rctained а 
distinct cultural and racial identity 
(cf Balraj Puri, op. cit.). 


Differences among these various 
communities in general and distrust 
of Kashmiri Muslim domination 
over the politics of the state in parti- 
cular, aggravated by the UN Security 
Council resolutions (of 13 August 
1948 and 5 January 1949) which 
recommended а plebiscite in the 
state to determine whether the peo- 
ple wished to accede to Pakistan or 
India (ignoring thereby the other 
possible popular option of indepen- 
dence). Fears—although unfounded 
—that the Muslims in the valley and 
Jammu might together sway the ple- 
biscite in favour of Pakistan, led 
the Hindus and Buddhists to drift 
in different directions. 


T: Hindus tended to rally around 
the newly-formed Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh (the predecessor of today’s 
BJP— Bharatiya Janata Party) which 
started an agitation in 1952 deman- 
ding the abrogation of Article 370, 
and the full merger of the Jammu 
and Kashmir state into the Indian 
Union. In Ladakh, the Head 
Lama of the Buddhist community 
there, Kushak Bakula challenged 
the National Conference govern- 
ment’s jurisdiction over his region, 
demanded autonomy and warned 
that 'longings for а political union 
with Tibet (which borders Ladakh) 
would become pronounced if Lad- 
akh's entity within India was not 
respected’. (cf Balraj Puri, op. cit.). 


To some extent, Sheikh Abdullah 
and his National Conference party 
were also responsible for this grow- 
ing estrangement of Jammu and 
Ladakh from Srinagar (the capital 
from where the state government 


was operating). During the Septem- 
ber 1951 elections (which elected 
the State Constituent Assembly), 
opponents of Abdullah (concen- 
trated mainly in Jammu) were de- 
barred from contesting the elections 
by the returning officers (who were 
obviously loyal to the Sheikh) on 
flimsy technical grounds, as a result 
of which the National Conference 
‘won’ all the Assembly seats 'un- 
opposed’. 


This did not augur well for demo- 
cracy in the state. High-handedness 
in administration, use of the official 
machinery for party interests, rule 
by a coterie centred around the 
Sheikh—all these trends that follow- 
ed the coming to power of the 
National Conference, further alien- 
ated the political opponents. The 
situation was a mini replica of what 
was beginning to happen in the 
Congress-ruled centre and states. 
What was dangerous in Kashmir, 
however, was that among the Mus- 
lim politicians in the valley, reaction 
against the National Conference 
government’s authoritarianism tend- 
ed to assume the unfortunate sha 
of a campaign for plebiscite in 
favour of Pakistan. 


Sheikh Abdullah himself did not 
seem to be much bothered about 
the increasing alienation in Jammu 
and Ladakh. For him, the most 
important thing was the autonomy 
of the valley of Kashmir, or in other 
words—freedom from the obliga- 
tions of the Indian Constitution to 
be able to do whatever he felt was 
good for his people in the valley. 
As carly as 15 August 1947, he said 
in Srinagar: ‘If the people sincerely 
desire to separate and establish a 
separate Dogra Desh (of the Jammu 
people), I would say with full autho- 
rity on behalf of Kashmiris that 
they would not at all mind this sepa- 
ration,’ Still later, he stated: ‘If 
Jammu and Ladakh so desire, they 
can decide to integrate with India 
and leave the valley free to havea 
limited accession’ (cf Balraj Puri, 
op. cit.). 


Thus, right from the beginning, 
Sheikh Abdullah's politics were pri- 
marily valley-centred, making it 
difficult for him to preside over the 
entire state and take into account 
and reconcile the differing needs 


and identities of the various com- 
munities inhabiting the state. Grow- 
ing divergence between the popular 
mood of the three regions, increa- 
sing tensions with the centre on the 
question of devolution of powers, 
and factional quarrels within the 
National Conference finally led to 
the ouster and arrest of Sheikh 
Abdullah on 9 August 1953. 


The Sheikh’s personal tragedy 
and the degeneration of his party 
illustrate what were to become com- 
mon trend in India in the next four 
decades — tbe rise of regional leaders 
on the wave of popular movements 
for local autonomy, their failure to 
reconcile the divergent interests of 
groups and personalities within the 
region, and the centre's cunning 
manipulation of these divergences 
in order to cripple the movement 
for autonomy and tighten central 
control over state politics in these 
regions. This was to happen to the 
Akali Dal in Punjab, the Dravida 
Kazhagam movement in Tamilnadu, 
the Jharkhand agitation for a tribal 
state in east India, and much later 
to the AASU (АП Assam Students’ 
Union) movement in Assam. 


Sheikh Abdullah's arrest was fol- 
lowed by the ascension of Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad as the leader 
enjoying the centre's blessings. Al- 
though he and his family were under 
a cloud because of allegations of 
corruption, New Delhi chose to prop 
him up against the Sheikh, taking 
advantage of his conflict with the 
Sheikh and his desperate need for 
protection from possible prosecu- 
tion. Аз he proved to be a pliable 
tool in the hands of the centre, it 
was now easy for New Delhi to 
further dilute the autonomy which 
the state had been enjoying. The 
President of India proclaimed on 14 
May 1954, the Constitution (Appli- 
cation to Jammu and Kashmir) 
Order, by which the jurisdiction of 
the centre was extended from the 
original three subjects (Defence, For- 
eign Affairs and Communications) 
to all subjects on the Union list. 


Caca extension undoubtedly 
brought the people of the state with- 
in the purview of certain social wel- 
fare benefits (relating to labour, 
social security, employment, trade 
unions, etcetera) that were being 


enjoyed by other Indian citizens. But 
at the same time, it encroached upon 
the state’s autonomy in certain areas 
(like the application of the Consti- 
tutional provisions relating to central 
services such as the IAS and IPS, to 
the state, which came into force 
through an amendment in 1958). 
Since then, more provisions of tho 
Indian Constitution bave been ex- 
tended to the state in an attempt to 
‘integrate’ it into the Indian Union. 
This has been done with the con- 
currence of the successive govern- 
ments in Srinagar, headed by hand- 
icked (by New Delhi) politicians 
ike Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, 
G M Sadiq and Syed Mir Qasim. 
Elections, even when they were held 
in Kashmir, were usually rigged in 
order to keep these people in power. 
Erosion of democracy within the 
state (which ironically started from 
the days of the Sheikh) went apace 
with the erosion of its autonomy. 


E Sheikh Abdullah's release in 
1964, and his return to power in 
1975, could not reverse this process. 
The Indira Gandhi-Sheikh Abdullah 
Accord signed on 24 February 1975, 
was generally welcomed in the valley, 
rimarily because it paved the way 
or the resumption of offlce by the 
Sheikh, whose charismatic persona- 
lity still aroused hopes among the 
people who expected an end to cor- 
ruption and communal tensions and 
improved administrative efficiency. 
The accord made the state 'a consti- 
tuent unit’? of India, and curtailed 
the powers of the state by insistin 
that the 'decisions of the (stet) 
Assemby shall not become effective 
unless the assent of the President is 
obtained’. 


In spite of this, the popular ex- 
pectations from the Sheikh, and the 
elections in 1977 (during the Janata 
repime)—considered by the people 
to be the first 'fair' elections in the 
state—seemed to inaugurate a period 
of peaceful and democratic develop- 
ment in Kashmir. But regional and 
communal divergences soon took 
over. The valley-centred Sheikh’s 
failure to implement his commit- 
ments to Jammu and Ladakh regard- 
ing regional autonomy revived the 
old anti-Srinagar animosities there. 


The Hindu communal elements in 
Jammu sought to exploit the situa- 
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tion by organizing an agitation in 
1978-79 demanding political and 
constitutional safeguards, and later 
in 1981 by mobilizing the Hindus 
under the Hindu Vishwa Parishad 
Conference in Jammu in March that 
year. The communal elements among 
the Muslims also plunged into the 
scenario ina bid to damn the Sheikh 
as a ‘traitor’ for having agreed to 
dilute the state’s autonomy under 
the 1975 Accord with Indira Gandhi. 
In the summer of 1980 the Jamaat- 
e-Islami organized an international 
Seerat Conference in Srinagar, riding 
high on the crest of the wave of 
world Islamic fundamentalism that 
had started spreading its poisonous 
fumes in Kashmir by then. 


Tre rumblings—communal, regi- 
onal, as wellas within the National 
Conference—which remained muffi- 
ed to some extent as long as Sheikh 
Abdullah was alive, thanks to his 
charismatic personality, came out 
into the open after the appointment 
of his son, Faroog Abdullah as the 
state's Chief Minister in 1982. In- 
terestingly enough, the succession 
issue in Kashmir politics was settled 
on the same dynastic lines as in New 
Delhi under the Congress regime. 
Farooq, who had never played any 
significant role in the state's politics 
in the past, was inducted as the 
Health Minister during the lifetime 
of his father who also nominated 
him ав his successor. This provoked 
the ire of another member of the 
Abdullah family—G M Shah, the 
Sheikh's son-in-law—who was e 
member of the cabinet. He resigned 
in protest. His personal ambition to 
be tbe next Chief Minister, thwarted 
by Farooq’s appointment, provided 
a convenient tool to the Indira 
Gandhi-led central government to 
queer the pitch of Kashmir politics 
in the next stage of New Delhi’s 
plans to tighten control over the 
state. 


After having failed to ride pig- 
gyback оп tbe shoulders of the 
National Conference (which refused 
to have any alliance with the Con- 
gress-J, and won the 1983 elections 
on its own), Indira Gandhi weaned 
away Shah and his followers from 
Farooq, reduced him to a minority 
in the state assembly and dismissed 
him on 2 July 1984. The next in- 
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cumbent, G M Shah, lasted as Chief 
Minister till 1986, when the centre 
removed him following communal 
riots in the valley's Anantnag dis- 
trict. In the meantime, Farooq had 
made peace with the Congress (I) 
at the centre, realizing that по one 
would be allowed to run a govern- 
ment in Kashmir unless he kow- 
towed to New Delhi. He struck an 
alliance with Congress (I), апа won 
the 1987 elections, which were mar- 
ked by widespread rigging leading to 
the defeat of his opponents. 


Farooq's alliance with a central 
ruling party that had always been 
identified in the valley with en- 
croachment on its autonomy, had 
already discredited him, while the 
rigging completely alienated his poli- 
tical opponents. The latter, parti- 
cularly the youth, realizing that there 
was no democratic avenue open to 
them, increasingly drifted towards 
secessionist terrorism which, by the 
end of 1989, had begun to make its 
presence felt in the valley in a major 
way. Farooq’s strong-arm measures 
against democratic movements like 
the anti-power tariff agitation in 
June 1988, further antagonized the 
common people. The appointment 
of Jagmohan as the Governor of 
Jammu and Kashmir by the National 
Front-ruled centre on 19 January 
1990, followed by Farooq's resigna- 
tion from Chief Ministership, in- 
augurated a process of state terro- 
rism directed against the common 
people of the valley ir the centre’s 
battle with secessionist terrorism. 
its escalation is relegating to the 
background any possibility of a 
restoration of the democratic process 
in the valiey. 


d Kashmir imbroglio i8 not а 
solitary aberration in Indian politics, 
buta typical manifestation—in an 
extremely violent form — of the crisis 
brought about by the ruling powers at 
the centre (irrespective of their poli- 
tical affiliations) due to their failure 
to resolve the various contradictions 
that fragmentize Indian society at 
different levels. Instead of attempt- 
ing a national cohesiveness based on 
decentralization through equal dis- 
tribution and devolution of powers 
among the regional units and the 
various ethnic and linguistic com- 
munities within these units, the 
centre had followed the path of ‘in- 


tegrating’ them under a centralized 
authority. In the Indian situation, 
marked as it is by a complex hetero- 
geneity, such a path is doomed to 
end in a cul-de-sac. 


The Indian state’s journey along 
this blind lane begins with increasing 
central intrusion on regional auto- 
nomy (like dismissal of opposi- 
tion ruled state governments and 
imposition of Presidential rule, the 
central ruling party’s manipulation 
of regional politics in its favour in 
these states—whether in Punjab, 
Kashmir or Tamilnadu) and ends up 
with armed central intervention and 
repression of popular discontent 
that is provoked by such intrusions 
and manipulations. As a result, the 
Indian state is increasingly getting 
bogged down in confrontations with 
different types of regional aspira- 
tions and linguistic and ethnic iden- 
tities. The communal and religious 
manifestations that they are taking 
on in certain areas (like the Khalis- 
tani movement in Punjab, and Isla- 
mic fundamentalism in Kashmir) 
bode ill for the future of secularism 
and democracy in India. 


Wi. pleading for an alternative 
structure that favours federalization 
through decentralization and devo- 
lution of powers, we should also 
take into account the social and 
political reality that prevails within 
the regional units of the Indian 
Union and the groups and sub- 
groups that constitute these units. 
Kashmir is an interesting illustra- 
tion of internal differentiations 
which have affected the region's 
political capacity to resist outside 
pressures. In Jammu and the valley, 
the Hindus have quite often tended 
to distance themselves from the 
movement for regional autonomy 
by claiming religious proximity to 
the dominant majority community 
of India. As a result, the movement 
is getting identified with Islamic 
fundamentalism which is displacing 
its original socio-cultural character. 
The more the local political leader- 
ship failed to bridge the gap between 
these various groups, the more the 
politicians at the centre succeeded 
in tightening their grip over Kash- 
mir. Between the two of them, they 
have reduced the valley of flowers 
to a stone garden that reverberates 
today only with echoes of gun shots. 


Economy under siege? 


ASHOK JAITLY 


IT is commonly believed that asa 
result of the disturbed conditions in 
the Kashmir valley there must be 
considerable economic disruption 
and economic distress among the 
people. This is not quite so. While 
one cannot deny that there has been 
an impact of the militancy on есо- 
nomic activity, the crisis has not 
only demanded a deeper understand- 
ing of the basic situation and struc- 
ture of the state’s economy, but has 
also evoked certain responses which 
reflect the resilience and initiative of 
the people themselves. 


The most obvious and direct im- 
pact has been on the tourism sector. 
During 1990 and 1991 tourism came 
to a virtual standstill with the total 
number of visitors to Kashmir fall- 
ing to insignificant levels from a peak 
of about 7 lakhsin 1988. Surpris- 
ingly, 1989 was also a good year for 
the tourist trade with traffic reaching 
a level of 5.6 lakhs and the highest 
ever inflow of foreign visitors at 
70,000. This was despite the fact that 
there had been a number of bomb 
blasts and killings and even an am- 
bush on a tourist bus on its way to 
Gulmarg in which а woman was 
seriously injured by a bullet. 


Towards the end of the tourist 
season visitors were heard commen- 
ting that they perceived a change in 
the mood of the people in the coun- 
tryside reflecting a degree of sullen- 
ness and alienation, particularly 
amongst the youth. However, des- 
pite this, travel agents reported rea- 
sonably good bookings for the 1990 
summer. Such a response, particu- 
larly from overseas, would suggest 
that tourist traffic is not as 'turmoil- 
elastic" as is often believed. ОҒ 
course, when a situation goes beyond 
а certain point, as it did in Kashmir 
in early 1990, tourism is immedia- 
tely and totally affected. 


There is a general, and perhaps 
understandable, impression that the 
economy of Jammu and Kashmir, 
and particularly that of the valley, 
is heavily dependent on tourism. 
This is part of the stereotype image 
of Kashmir and the Kashmiri people 
that has often led to serious distor- 
tions in understanding developments 
tn the hapless vale. In macro terms, 
tourism contributes no more than 
10 to 12% of the total net domestic 
state product, which isto say that 
almost 90% of the state product 
comes from sectors other than tour- 
ism. Studies and surveys conducted 
by the Department of Economics 
and Statistics, IAMR and IAER, bring 
out a highest possible contribution 
of 15%. 


This should not be surprising if 
one looks closely at the total expen- 
diture incurred by а tourist on 
travel, accommodation, food, shop- 
ping and so on. А fairly large part 
of this does not actually benefit the 
state because it is an outflow or is 
spent outside, as in the case of air or 
rail travel. It is important to appre- 
ciate this basic fact because not only 
does it definitively negate the ‘myth 
of tourism’ but also points to the 
importance of clarifying develo 
ment priorities in the context of the 
real structure of the state’s economy. 


Even in terms of employment the 
contribution of the tourism sector is 
quantitatively not as impressive as 
is imagined and in qualitative terms 
often the subject of criticism, some 
of which is certainly well directed. 
Although accurate data is hard to 
come by, estimates place the total 
number of people employed directly 
in tourism at about 40,000. Most of 
the tourist activity is located in 
urban areas particularly in the city 
of Srinagar, whereas 79% of the 
people live and work in the rural 
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areas. What is more, the bulk of the 
employment is low-skill and relati- 
vely low-wage, like the shikara and 

ny wallahs, porters, waiters, cooks 
(aot the ‘waza’ type) drivers 
etcetera. 


Further, it is also important to 
note that this is really seasonal em 
loyment for about 120 days in the 
year. In terms of sheer economic 
benefit to the state (ав opposed to 
the importance of foreign exchange 
earnings to the country), it is a mat- 
ter for consideration and debate 
whether the substantial public inve- 
stment required for creating tourist 


infrastructure is commensurate with : 


the returns considering that the 
government does not get any subs- 
tantial revenues from the industry 
other than sales tax. On the other 
hand, in sociological terms, there 
are several disadvantages from a dis- 

oportionate dependence on tour- 
ism as has been experienced by 
countries like Nepal and Sri Lanka 
and even states like Goa and 
Kerala. 


A significant benefit from touriam 
has been the indirect spin-off for the 
producer and seller of handicrafts. 
Again, it is presumed that every visi- 
tor to Kashmir returns with bags 
full of shawls, embroidered pieces, 
walnut wood artefacts, papier mac- 
hie etcetera. Consequently, with the 
end of tourism, the handicrafts sec- 
tor with its thousands of artisans 
must have also taken a beating. An 
expenditure survey conducted by the 
Department of Economics and Sta- 
tistics shows that on an average 45% 
of the expenditure incurred by a 
tourist would be on purchases. Thus 
there has indeed been an adverse 
effect on the production and sale 
of handicrafts. 


However, in order to assess the 
total impact itis also necessary to 
examine what part of the total han- 
dicrafts sales is to the visiting tour- 
Tist. Although such a statistical 
breakdown is not available, it is 
pee to infer that the bulk of 

andicraft sales in value terms goes 
in the shape of direct exports, parti- 
cularly of carpets and embroideries, 
This has not been affected at all. 
On the contrary, for reasons which 
are not quite clear yet, the interna- 
tional market for carpets has been 
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‘in 1991, 


booming in the last couple of years. 
Consequently, despite stiff competi- 
tion from Pakistan, China, Nepal 
and even Mirzapur, exports of car- 
pets from Kashmir have shown an 
appreciable increase. The only cha- 
nge that seems to have been neces- 
sitated by the disturbed conditions 
is that foreign buyers have not been 
able to visit Srinagar so easily. The 
centre of the export trade has there- 
fore shifted to Delhi. 


I. similar fashion, the smaller 
handicraft merchants have shown 
great enterprise in taking their goods 
to the buyer in different parts of the 
country either through existing tra- 
ditional trade channels or by open- 
ing new ones. Metropolitan centres 
like Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay 
have long since been familiar with 
the itinerant Kashmiri 'pheriwallah': 
his beat has now extended to Luck- 
now, Hyderabad, Ahmedabad, Ban- 
galore and many other smaller 
towns. In order to provide support 
to the artisans and the less resource- 
ful trader, the government also 
undertook а programme of special 
procurement of handicrafts by the 
State Handicrafts Corporation. 
These handicrafts were marketed 
through a series of exhibitions and 
‘melas’ at different locations with 
varying degrees of success. Through 
these initiatives it has been possible 
to avert serious distress m the handi- 
crafts sector, which accounts for 
about 5% of the state product. 


Apart from handicrafts, the other 
important trading commodity for 
Kashmir is horticultural produce, 
mainly apples. Here too, despite the 
apprehensions of the trade and the 
government in the early part of 1990, 
there has been no serious problem 
and the outflow of fruits from Kash- 
mir has been maintained (except for 
the decrease which came as a result 
of the relatively poorer crop in 
1990). To compensate for the slight- 
ly lower volume, which was restored 
wholesale prices in the 
Delhi ‘mandi’, where the bulk of the 
distribution is transacted, have been 
extremely favourable and the net 
returns to the grower have actually 
shown an improvement in the last 
two years. 


Another interesting feature of the 
fruit trade has been that the comp- 


= 


lex network of forward contractors, 
commission agents and wholesale 
traders with their equally mysterious 
informal financing arrangements 
have remained intact during these 
two years even while the apparently 
more stable banking system has 
been thrown in disarray because of 
a series of abductions and bank 
robberies. Thus, age-old trade re- 
lationships involving advances and 
payment of vast sums of money 
based purely upon mutual trust have 
survived even the migration of non- 
Kashmiri businessmen from the val- 
ley, indicating the extent of financial 
and commercial independence and 
the essential viability of the tradi- 
tional trade channels. We need to 
take a second Jook at the role of the 
much maligned middlemen in the 
marketing of agricultural and horti- 
cultural produce. 


Ws brings into focus the central 
issue in any examination of the 
dynamics of the economy of Kash- 
mir, namely agriculture and agricul- 
tural production. What is most often 
not appreciated is that the back- 
bone of the rural economy, which 
accounts for almost 80%' of the 
state’s population, is agriculture 
which, in the valley, means paddy 
cultivation. Equally less known is 
the fact that the Kashmir valley has 
had the highest per hectare paddy 
yields in the country since the mid- 
1960s until very recently, when pro- 
ductivity levels in Punjab forged 
ahead. This phenomenon is attri- 
buted to several factors like the 
early introduction of an appropriate 
high-yielding variety, an extensive 
system of irrigation through the 
traditional 'zamindari kuhls’, the 
painstaking tending of his crop by 
the Kashmiri farmer and, above all, 
by the far-reaching land reforms 
effected in the 1950s by the first 
popular government after indepen- 
ence. 


It is agriculture that provides 40% 
of the state product and annual 
fluctuations in production resulting 
from climatic variations like perio- 
dic droughts and floods lead to 
fluctuations in the overall rate of 
growth of the economy. For ins- 
tance, in an otherwise normal and 
peaceful year like 1987-1988, the 
growth rate dropped from 3% to 


— 1.5% because of extensive damage 
to the paddy crop as a result of 
floods in the Kashmir valley in Sep- 
tember 1987. On the other hand, 
fortunately for the ple, at least 
nature has been kind and there have 
been bumper paddy crops in 1990 
and 1991 to counteract the several 
other misfortunes experienced by 
them in the wake of the outbreak of 
militancy in January 1990. Without 
an appreciation of this elemental 
facet of the economy it becomes im- 
possible to truly comprehend why 
there is not more economic hard- 
ship today. 

Modern industry, whether in the 
large, medium or small-scale sector, 
has not developed to any great ex- 
tent in the state which is categorized 
as being ‘industrially backward’. 
Only 4% of the state product is 
contributed by industry which has 
been adversely affected to some ex- 
tent in the Kashmir valley. Several 
of the medium-scale units in the 
private sector that had been set up 
by entrepreneurs from outside the 
state, have wound up their opera- 
tions either because of threats from 
one or the other of the militant 
groups or because technicians and 
skilled labour have fled due to fear. 
Even the small and medium-sized 
factories run by local industrialists 
have not been able to function to 
anywhere near full capacity with the 
frequent hartals, bandhs and curfews 
causing considerable dislocation. 
Movement of raw materials and 
finished products is also not as 
smooth as required. 


P erhaps the greatest handicap be- 
ing faced by both industry and trade 
is the non-functioning of the bank- 
ing system which has affected reso- 
urce availability. It is estimated that 
industrial production and trade and 
business have suffered a setback of 
perhaps 15 to 20%. 


Many analysts of the Kashmir 
situation have pointed to the high 
unemployment levels as one of the 
contributory factors that have driven 
a frustrated youth to take to the 
gun. This may or may not be so 
and points of view do differ. Never- 
theless. there is no doubt that unem- 
ployment is a very serious problem, 
аз indeed it is in many other parts of 
the country which are also experien- 
cing levels of violence. Ironically, the 


high level of unemployment amongst 
the educated (matric and above) 
youth, which is estimated at over 
1,00,000, is accompanied by a rela- 
tively low poverty index and a shor- 
tage of unskilled and semi-skilled - 
labour. Thus the average standard 
of living and the general quality of 
life in Kashmir has improved consi- 
derably over the year as a result of 
the extensive development effort. 


Tor critics who have maintain- 
ed that developmental investment 
has not been effective or has been 
wasted have not been able to advan- 
ce any hard evidence to substantiate 
this charge. On the other hand, both 
official data and adequate qualita- 
tive information indicates that 
only 17% of the population live be- 
low the poverty line as compared to 
the national average of almost 40%. 
Another important indicator is the 
fact that till the outbreak of the pre- 
sent disturbances there was an inflow 
of labour from outside for construc- 
tion, industry and even agricultural 
operations which, in fact, had been 
increasing every year. Since this in- 
flow has almost stopped in the last 
two years, local employment has had 
to respond, particularly to cope with 
the two bumper crops and an unex- 
plained spurt in private construction 
activity. 


` In order to accurately assess the 
full impact of the disturbed condi- 
tions on the economic well-being of 
the people in the Kashmir valley, it 
would be necessary to conduct a de- 
tailed inter-sectoral analysis based 
upon surveys and statistical data. 
This has not been possible so far for 
obvious reasons. However, going by 
the information that is actually 
forthcoming and judging by the situ- 
ation as perceived on the ground, it 
seems clear that the disruption in 
overall economic activity is not as 
extensive as might bave been expec- 
ted or as the general observer tends 
to conclude. It is the essential agra- 
rian structure of the economy that 
has provided the people the capacity 
to sustain the widespread disturban- 
ces of the last two years. This also 
indicates that economic policy and 
development strategy need careful 
consideration and a new direction 
rather than to continue to follow 
conventional and stereotyped mind- 
sets. vs 
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The militant viewpoint 


SHIAAZ SIDHVA 


THERE has been a firing at Hyder- 
рога, and the boys who attacked a 
icket of the Border Security Force 
BSF) are sweating despite the cold. 
Only hours ago they had attended 
the funeral of one of their friends at 
Nowpora, in the downtown area. 
According to Nasir, who fired at 
the BsF guards (his three shots all 
missed), this latest action by the 
Kashmiri militants was not an act 
of violence, only just retribution. 
They were disappointed though, that 
no retribution had been achieved. 
All that had happened was that. the 
army and the CRPF had joined the 
BSF guards in hot pursuit of the 
attackers. Militants were seldom 
apprehended—often, it was some 
innocent civilian who paid with his 
or her life. And the newspapers the 
next day would crow about two or 
threo ‘dreaded militants’ being gun- 
ned down. 


As the current phase of the Kash- 
mir crisis enters its third year, the 
government in New Delhi realizes 
that militancy is not going to dis- 
appear on its own from the valley. 
And yet, they are fond of placating 
the rest of the country and the world 
by claiming every once in a while 
that militancy is on the wane, that 
people are ‘fed up’ of the militants, 
and that it will only be a matter of 
months before things normalize in 
the valley. Unfortunately, those of 
us who visit the beleaguered state 
regularly, know that this is wishful 
thinking. Certainly, the people are 
fed up of living in a war zone, and 
would like nothing better than for 
some semblance of normalcy to re- 
turn, but it is not the militants they 
blame for the sorry mess in Kashmir, 
it is the Indian state. 


Today, it is too late for them to 
withdraw support to the militants, 
. who they consider their own ‘boys’. 
The army and paramilitary forces 
are not based in the valley in. large 
numbers to protect the populace 
from trigger-happy terrorists, as is 
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made out. They play the role of an 
occupying force to ensure that 
Kashmir remains a part of India. Ав 
a result, it is no exaggeration to вау 
that the alienation of the people is 
one hundred per cent—there is pro- 
bably not a single individual left in 
the valley who does not feel that 
independence for Kashmir ia the 
only way out. 


And yet, most Kashmiris realize 
that azaadi is not around the corner, 
ав they had believed when they took 
to the streets in those heady days 
that followed the release of five 
militants in exchange of Rubaiya 
Sayeed, the then Home Minister's 
daughter. That was mid-December 
1989, when lakhs of men, women 
and children poured into the streets, 
singing revolutionary songs, burning 
rubber tyres, and bursting firecrac- 
kers in the warrens of downtown 
Kashmir. For three long days and 
nights, there was rejoicing, not for 
the release of the Home Minister's 
daughter, but for the freedom of 
their boys from prison. 


Leaders of the popular Jammu 
and Kashmir Liberation Front admit 
that they had only four Kalashnikov 
rifles (AK-47s) in their possession 
when they kidnapped Rubaiya. 
Today, Шеге must be literally thous- 
ands of this deadly weapon in the 
valley. The V P Singh government 
had been in power barely a week 
when the crisis in Kashmir erupted 
in its face. Punjab was a predictable 
trouble spot, ànd one of the first 
things the new Prime Minister did 
was to rush to the Golden Temple 
on a conciliatory visit. Kashmir had 
been on slow simmer for a few 
months, but few paid any heed to 
the rantings: of what they thought 
was a small group of trouble-mongers 
who had been raising slogans for 
independence in the valley, inter- 
mittently for the last 40 years. 


If the central government was 
{акеп completely unawares by the 
kidnapping of the daughter of a 
senior Cabinet Minister, they were 


even more flummoxed by the jubila- 
tion that followed. Perhaps the 
Kashmiris would have returned to 
their homes and gone about their 
business in a few weeks had the cen- 
tre not taken the extreme step of 
imposing Jagmohan as Governor. 
They had been warned by the Chief 
Minister Farooq Abdullah that he 
would resign were this to happen— 
but there were people in V P Singh’s 
cabinet who felt that they knew best 
how to deal with trouble in Kashmir 
—Kashmiris like Mufti Mohammed 
Sayeed (whose induction as Home 
Minister was widely accepted as 
having been a sop to the Muslims) 
апа Arun Nehru who had played 
pernicious roles in Kashmir politics 
in the past. 


In less than a month, Kashmir 
had been deserted by its elected 
government, and had at its helm, a 
man who insisted he was there to 
administer ‘a healing touch’, but 
started instead, to turn Kashmir 
into a veritable killing field. Obvi- 
ously, the Governor thought that 
things had not changed very much 
since the days he distinguished him- 
self in the valley by lighting up the 
Boulevard or literally paving the 
way to the Vaishno Devi shrine. 


A, the death toll mounted and the 
security forces fired indiscrimina- 
tely to disperse the mobs that thron- 
ged the streets every second week, 
more and more youth in the valley 
had little recourse but to take to the 
gun. Obviously delighted by the 
sudden turn of events, Pakistan pul- 
led out all the stops to aid and abet 
the large mass of unemployed youth 
in the valley. There were hectic 
attempts made by the two main 
militant groups to recruit new blood 
into the movement—militant out- 
fits mushroomed overnight, with 
self-styled leaders taking over as 
commanders-in-chief and i a 
diktat a day. 


The two main groups which had 
а base in the valley, the JKLF and 
the Hizb-ul Mujahideen (HM), the 
militant wing of the pro-Pakistani 
Jamaat-i-Islami, found. that their 
movement was being swamped with 
new outfits every day, with new laws 
to terrorize anyone who dared to 
disagree with them. An outfit which 
called itself the Allah Tigers went 


about smashing Srinagar’s bars, clo- 
sing down cinema halls, video par- 
lours and beauty parlours, saying 
that they were un-Islamic. It was 
decreed that all women would wear 
the burqa, and dress according to 
Islamic tradition. 


It was to be expected that the 
minority Hindu population that had 
coexisted peacefully with the Mus- 
lims for hundreds of years, felt 
threatened by this sudden veering to 
fundamentalism by some of the 
Pakistani-sponsored groups. The 
flow of arms across the border and 
the sudden spurt of militant activity 
to retaliate against Jagmohan’s rep- 
ressive regime forced thousands of 
Kashmiris, both Hindu and Muslim, 
to flee the valley. 


І. was never easy, but always pos- 
sible for visiting journalists to set up 
meetings with the militants. As the 
Movement gained momentum with 
each passing massacre in the first 
half of 1990, militants would, some- 
times materialize in the streets and 
accost journalists, claiming that they 
were leaders of some sundry group 
or the other. It was up to the visitor 
to ensure that the men with guns 
(almost everybody had a gunina 
matter of months, and there wasa 
constant flow of boys to training 
camps across the border) were inde- 
ed authorized or qualified to speak 
on behalf of the militant organiza- 
tion they claimed to represent. 


There was little room for doubt 
about the importance of the man 
who sat calmly in a well-appointed 
living room in downtown парат. 
Surrounded by a clutch of boys who 
had their faces covered with hand- 
kerchieves and their hands on AK- 
47s, Ishfaq Majid Wani seemed too 
gentle to fit into the popular percep- 
tion of a dreaded militant. Alre- 
ady, the local bad gone to 
town about how Wani, the top JKLF 
leader, had personally ensured the 
safety of Rubaiya Sayeed in capti- 
vity, and how he had personally 
arranged for video films to keep her 
entertained. ‘Call me Imtiaz,’ said 
the large man with the soft brown 
eyes. He talked about how he, like 
a number of his colleagues in the 
JKLF, had been students in 1987, 


campaigning for the Muslim United 


Front (MUF) before the crucial elec- 


tions that year. Wani recalled the 
stunned shock that followed the 
declaration of the results—this was 
a unique form of rigging. The MUF 
had grossed the maximum votes 
when the counting was done, but it 
was Farooq Abdullah’s National 
Conference tbat was declared the 
winner. 


The JKLF leaders, many of them 
across the border in Pakistan-occu- 
pied Kashmir, and still others in 
Europe, had waited for an opport- 
unity like this, since the hanging of 
their martyred leader, Maqbool 
Butt, in 1984. The blatant rigging 
of the 1987 elections was the last 
straw in a bleak scenario for Kash- 
miri youth. In his last years, the 
Lion of Kashmir, Sheikh Abdullah, 
had succumbed to the temptation of 
allowing his wife (it was rumoured 
the Begum actually sat and counted 
the notes to ensure that the bribe 
was what it was purported to be) to 
accept capitation fees for entrance 
into professional colleges—those 
who could not pay had to abandon 
their dreams of becoming doctors 
or engineers. 


Js had never been easy to get— 
it was a long-standing grouse that 
the minority Kashmiri pandits (Hin- 
dus), who were more educated and 
better connected, usurped all the 
central government jobs, and the 
funds allocated to Kashmir by the 
centre had long been appropriated 
to line the pockets of a bandful of 
families in the state. In a situation 
where there were no jobs, and some- 
times not even a chance to train for 
8 decent profession, it was easy for 
the power-brokers across the border 
to lure the youth with the promise 
of freedom and the glamour of the 
gun. 


Few Kashmiri militants are as 
committed or as sensible as Ishfaq 
Majid Wani was. He dreamt of a 
Kashmir that would prosper like 
Switzerland, land-locked by friendly 
neighbours, India and Pakistan. He 
insisted that Kashmir was nevera 
part of India, and that Nebru had 
promised a plebiscite in 1953, a pro- 
mise that the country should have 
honoured. Kashmiri militancy was 
about freedom, not fundamentalism, 
he assured us, and the exodus of 
Kashmiri pandits that was just be- 
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ginning, was entirely uncalled for. 
He had no answer for the scores of 
other smaller groups that would get 
out of hand as time went by, but he 
was clearly worried about their 
existence. 


T.. JKLF, like the other groups, 
were aided by Pakistan in the early 
days. Their logic was simple: though 
they had no inclination to accede to 
or be part of that country, they 
were only too willing to accept help 
from anyone who provided it, in 
order to better fight the enemy. 
Academic questions about how they 
intended to survive as a separate 
economic entity were azaadi ever 
granted them, would invariably draw 
an angry response that they would 
cross the bridge when they came to 
it. Nothing angered Wani more than 
the accusations that the pandits were 
being driven out by militants who 
were fighting for a pan-Islamic state. 
The JKLF, he stubbornly maintained, 
would ensure that all their Hindu 
brothers would happily coexist in an 
independent Kashmir; he wondered 
why they did not join in the struggle 
for independence, when in their 
heart of hearts they wanted azaadi 
too. 


Ishfaq Majid Wani may have had 
a utopian vision for his home state, 
but a grenade blast ended all that 
at the end of March 1990 (his inter- 
view to Sunday was the last he 
gave). His successor, Javed Ahmed 
Mir had none of the stature or 
vision of Wani, but necessity would 
ensure that he would soon acquire it. 


In stark contrast, Nasir-ul Islam in 
early 1991, who headed a breakaway 
faction of the HM, swears that Kash- 
mir’s salvation lies only in being a 
part of Pakistan. ‘Our objective is 
to get independence for Islam. We 
want to be part of the Islamic bloc,’ 
the leader told Sunday in March 
1991. Did that mean they were 
fighting for Kashmir’s accession to 
Pakistan? ‘If Pakistan accepts our 
Islamic atmosphere, we are with 
them.’ But he hastens to add that 
this is a political insurgency, nota 
religious one. He has no objection 
to his outfit being termed funda- 
mental. ‘A fundamentalist is a real 
Muslim,” he declares. ‘Our mission 
is to Islamise the whole universe as 
God has ordered us.’ 
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Fortunately for Kashmir, the 
majority of the people do not share 
these sentiments. Which is why the 
JKLF has the maximum support in 
the valley, even at а time when the 
pro-Independence organization is 
out in the cold as far as funds and 
support from Pakistan are concern- 
ed. Salim Nanaji, who is currently 
in the Hiranagar jail in Jammu, typi- 
fics the young boys that have joined 
the JKLF fold. In the early months 
of last year, the 23-year-old engi- 
neering graduate officiated as Ac- 
ting Commander-in-Chief of the 
JKLF when Javed Mir was across 
the border. Joining the separatist 
organization in 1988, he is convinc- 
ed, even as he sits in jail, that India 
will have to sooner or later, give up 
Kashmir. ‘There can never be any 
talks within the framework of the 
Indian Constitution, because it sim- 
ply doesn’t exist for us,’ he insisted, 
in an interview to Sunday in March 
1991. ‘People will finally realize that 
we are not about to give up our 
struggle.” 


Salim’s words are echoed by his 
comrades, a year later. Posing for 
a photograph in the snow, with a 
little boy holding a toy gun (it is 
ironic that little children in Kashmir 
still love toy guns, considering they 
are constantly surrounded by the 
real thing), Javed Ahmed Mir does 
not hide his resentment at the recent 
Pakistani action against Kashmiris 
on the other side of the border who 
attempted to storm the line of actu- 
al control. We are going to fight 
India to the last,” he says. ‘And if 
the need arises, we will fight both 
India and Pakistan.’ 


Can the honeymoon with 
Pakistan is over, even for the mili- 
tants belonging to the pro-Pakıstani 
groups like the HM. Now that it is 
clcar to them that Pakistan, like 
India, is nowhere near accepting the 
possibility of an independent Kash- 
mir, even the Jamaat activists are 
not sure whether their unholy alli- 
ance with Pakistan is such a good 
thing. ‘This is not terrorism or fund- 
amentalism, this is a genuine move- 
ment for freedom, and we are only 
echoing the aspirations of the peo- 
ple,’ insists Zain-ul Abidin (an assu- 
med name) the spokesman for the 
JKLF. ‘The people are with us, and we 
will fight to the very last for azaadi.' 


Governor Girish Chandra Saxena 
is fond of telling the press about 
the citizens who have come and 
complained to him that they are 
fed up of the boys, who come and 
demand fancy meals of chicken 
every now and then. True, the 
housewives in Rainawari (a militant 
strongbold before the BSF flushed 
out and occupied the area) did com- 
plain that they were harassed by 
the boys with constant demands of 
food and tea. But, as one senior 
citizen in the area put it, ‘We'd 
rather give ‘all our dinner to the 
boys and complain, than have the 
army kill our children and humili- 
ate us.’ Fortunately the criminali- 
zation of the militancy in Kashmir 
is as yet containable by the major 
groups; the time has not yet come 
when the militants have become 
trigger-happy like their counterparts 
elsewhere. 


E... the Governor admits that a 
third of the trained militants. in 
Kashmir arc inactive—that docs not 
necessarily prove that they have 
given up the. gun, rather that they 
have not reached a point when they 
are willing to kill wantonly. ‘When 
was the last time you heard of our 
boys massacring people in the streets, 
or pulling them off a train or a bus 
and shooting them, like in other parts 
of the country?' asks a senior doctor 
involved in the separatist movement. 
Nobody is denying that Kashmiri 
militants have killed hundreds of 
people since the movement snow- 
balled in 1989, and few can condone 
that. But the majority of the mili- 
tants are a far cry from the blood- 
thirsty killers they are made out to 
be. Often they mourn the death of 
a security man they killed in thc 
area, and it is precisely this sort of 
remorse that should be capitalized 
upon by anyone seeking a solution 
to the Kashmir crisis. 


It will be a long time before the 
people turn against the militants as 
is being made out by the govern- 
ment. And the sooner the govern- 
ment stops deluding themselves 
about this, the better. For the mo- 
ment, the militants are widely re- 
garded by the people as their ‘boys’ 
bravely fighting an awesome occu- 
pying force. And they are deter- 
mined that some day they will win. 


с Mitmcy: о comment 


D.N. KAUL 


‚ furnished drawing room іп 


HERE is a snatch of conversation: 


Time: An evening on a day in the 


‚ last week of May 1964. 


Setting: A very  sumptuously 
e Presi- 
dent's House in Rawalpindi, Pakís- 
tan. Seated on adjacent sofas are 
President General Mohammed Ayub 
Khan of Pakistan and Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdullah.: 


SMA: So General, Sahib, you 
have totaly rejected the plan of 
bringing about a confederation of 
India, Pakistan and ir. That 


'the French? We are 


plan would have enabled us to 
get a release from the Indian strang- 
lehold. What other way is left to 
us? A sustained armed struggle of 
the type Algerians organized agai E 
or 
Would you be able to help us with 
arms, ammunition, explosives and 
other war materi : 


AK: That shouldn’t be difficult, 
Sheikh Sahib. The line of actual 
contro] is vulnerable and sneaki 
in war materials into J & K shoul 
not pose any insuperable problem. 
But where are the Algerians? 
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This anecdote did the rounds in Sri- 
nagar on Sheikh Sahib’s return from 
Pakistan and after his participation 
in Nehru's funeral and other atten- 
dant rites. Nobody can vouch for 
the truthfulness of the Sheikh-Ayub 
conversation. It could be true; it 
could be apocryphal. In any case, it 
sounds plausible, for the overall 
impression about Kashmiris has 
been that they are a meek, non-vio- 
lent people who shirk almost ins- 
tinctively from killing others with 
firearms. 


T.. question then arises: how, 
within seven years of the great 
Sheikh’s demise, did the rumblings 
of armed insurgency against the 
establishment in Srinagar and Delhi 
start, and how have these been 
sustained without a noticeable dimi- 
nution in virulence and merciless, 
aggressivo character? Does it imply 
that an ostensibly meek Kashmiri, 
or any other person for that matter, 
can adopt an uncompromisingly 
militant attitude given the necessary 
motivation? 


Many explanations of the insur- 
gency in Kashmir have been attem- 
pee some of which have been aut- 

ored by our pseudo-intellectuals. 
(There are hardly any intellectuals 
in Srinager, notwithstanding the 
establishment of a University there. 
The city is politically obsessed and 
detached intellectualism cannot flou- 
rish in such an ambience.) The etio- 
logy of the trouble has been traced 
to the promise of a plebiscite by 
Nehru to the people of Kashmir in 
1947. Thence onwards, various eve- 
nts, like the dismissal of Sheikh 
Abdullah, the emergence of the De- 
mocratic National Conference, the 
rigging of the election in 1989, and 
other allied factors have been addu- 
ced in support of the various theses. 


To me this approach seems too 
facile and simplistic. For a true and 
correct appraisal of the Kashmir 
militant outburst, we have to look 
for parallels in other parts of the 
world where similar situations deve- 
loped. Let us examine the Iranian 
Revolution. A superficial explana- 
tion of the Khomeini phenomenon 
is that it was a religious revival, a 
return to and a resurrection of what 
has been characterized as fundamen- 
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talism. In fact the present armed 
insurrection in Kashmir has also dis- 
played in a strident fashion a com- 
munal and fundamentalist aspect. 


In Iran, we may recall, in the 
days of the Shah, arms imports from 
the USA started on a massive scale. 
Small and big, sophisticated and 
complex weapons were being sup- 
plied from the USA with a large 
number of local contractors involv- 
ed in this import racket. The poli- 
ticians and the ruling classes also 
had their fingers in the pie. This 
led to the burgeoning forth of a big 
class of the nouveau riche. 


It is a matter of common obser- 
vation that the nouveau riche flaunt 
an ersatz culture whose chief char- 
acteristics are a vulgar display of 
crude and low taste in dress, in style 
of living, in houses and in the gene- 
ral way of conduct and bearing. 
This newly sprung class of rich men 
in and around Tehran started living 
glitzy lives with Western-style ball 
room dancing. Women’s dresses 
shrank in length, while neck-lines 
plunged downwards. Men went 
about in limousines in snazzy dres- 
ses. The emergence of this pattern 
of living naturally widened the gulf 
between the rich and the poor. The 
class cleavage became; sharper and 
unbridgeable. 


H.. we must pause to contemp- 
late the overall nature of Eastern 
societies. These are basically conser- 
vative, with a religious ethos. This 
basic feature lends a religious tint 
to even economic and political divi- 
des. In fact most percipient Eastern 
revolutionaries have adopted the 
religious idiom and approach to 
politico-economic problems to en- 
sure mass appeal. 


Tako tbe case of Gandhi. His 
entire approach was religious. He 
spoke in terms of Ram Rajya and 
fasting and through prayer meetings 
and what have you. This redoubled 
his appeal to a mass of people who 
were and are deeply religious 
and pseudo-other worldly. Swami 
Vivekanand said that he hated poli- 
tics like poison. He wanted to 
woo Бапйганагауйаа with religious 
piety. He declared that the lot of the 
wretched in India could be improved 
by the religious way only. 


Against this ethical and mental 
background the class conflict in 
Iran, accentuated by the emergence 
of the nouveau riche on the scene, 
assumed a religious character. The 
life-style of the rich was characteriz- 
ed as un-Islamic. Every manner of 
hedonism is patently anti-religious. 
So the economic class hatred of the 
rich becomes a religious crusade 
against not only the vulgar and irre- 
ligious rich, but takes in its sweep 
those institutions, including the 
ruling establishment, which bring 
about this cleavage and create the 
artificial anti-people class. Khomeini 
just took advantage of this wides- 
pread revolt. 


The story of India’s handling of 
Kashmir has been no different. What 
India practised in Kashmir right 
from 1947 was not realpolitik. Far 
from that. A new philosophy was 
evolved and the modus operandi of 
its implementation was to buy off a 

ple by giving them abosulute 
iberty to be corrupt and thus suff- 
use them with money. It was a new 
version of a pact with Mephisto- 
phles at a national level. As should 
have been anticipated, the experi- 
ment, a politico-sociological one, 
was bound to fail and come home to 
roost. The moral lesson of India's 
religious history, reoriented and re- 
furbished by Gandhi—that means 
are more important than the ends— 
was conveniently and effortlessely 
jettisoned for expediency. 


A basically correct and upright 
policy was never adopted. In order 
to sustain this expedient approach, 
one evil led to another. When cor- 
rupting people didn't meet the ephe- 
meral ends, elections were sought 
to be rigged. This happened even in 
the regime of Sadiq who was sup- 
posed to be an epitome of rectitude. 
Fourteen nomination papers in An- 
antnag were rejected with опе 
flourish of the DC's pen. This made 
В N Vaishnav, one of the candi- 
dates, shout in the DC's court ‘So 
far I believed in God, I am now 
convinced that He does not exist." 


The Indian approach of comple- 
tely loosening the purse-strings not 
only destroyed a whole generation's 
value system, but also led to the rise 
ofa nouveau riche class, almost a 


doleful parallel to what happened in 
‘Tran. This class built houses—behold 
the constructions in New Raj Bagh 
—with garish, coloured tiles making 
up their facade. These are not 
houses meant to be lived in;.they 
are monuments to the owners’ phe- 
nomenal success in garnering lucre 
from the ubiquitous Indian muni- 
fiscence. А general vulgarity of 
approach and brashneas began char- 
acterizing the mien of this section of 
society, This unmistakably led to the 
accentuation of the class conflict. 


Rumblings against this new class 
and its ersatz and artificial culture 
could be heard all over the city. 
Disgust with the establishment went 
on accumulating, inevitably acqui- 
ring a religious raiment. А fight 
against Western values and ways of 
life naturally led to a cry for the 
revival of the old Islamic values of 
austerity and feminine modesty and 
a spartan way of life and character. 
It is but natural that when a move- 
ment starts, though it starts against 
а section, it soon becomes a mass 
movement which wants to overhaul 
the system that creates imbalances 
and lopsidedness. The poor Kash- 
miri pandit got involved because he 
was held to be a chip of the estab- 
lishment which was perpetrating 
this injustice and devilry. 


І. is пої my intention to justify 
the militancy in Kashmir. Far from 
it. There is, however, a need fora 
tational and detached appraisal of 
it which would include its inevita- 
bility. Henrik Ibsen said that ideals 
betrayed have a terrible and unspa- 
ting way of wreaking vengeance. 
What is happening in Kashmir is a 
gory version of what Ibsen observed. 
Our national motto is: Truth alone 
lives. What does it mean? Perhaps, 
from what we have been observing, 
it means that what lives automati- 
cally becomes the truth. Is that 
too cynical? Someone, somewhere, 
should ponder over all this. 


After the insurgency is quelled— 
it will be sooner than we imagine— 
a new approach will need to be 
forged. In this context mention 
must be made of a word which is 
being bandied about these days. The 
word is 'Kashmiriat'. M. J. Akbar 
begins his book Kashmir: Behind the 


Vale with an elucidation of the term. 
He says that Kashmiriat means 
the culture of an average Kashmiri 
which has been fashioned out of the 
compounding of Lal Ded’s Shaivite 
philosophy and Мила Rishi's Suf- 
ism. I don't want to take issue with 
Akbar, but if Kashmiriat were a 
part of our menta] and ethical 
make-up, why did it disappear with 
the appearance of a gun on a fellow 
Kashmiri's shoulder? Was this 
Kashmiriat superficial, thinner than 
even a veneer? 


Cie is the co-efficient of the 
socio-economic atmosphere and am- 
bience in a people. The Kashmiriat 
supposed to have been fashioned by 
the Vaks and Tooks existed before 
the 14th century when the two saints 
flourished. The humility and fellow- 
feeling were the products of abject 
poverty, not of Shaivisam and Suf- 
18m. I remember Sheikh Sahib telling 
me on one of his fireside evenings 
how, when he was young, no one 
drank and people were generally 
more straightforward. I said that 
this attitudinal pattern was the re- 
sult of poverty and not of principles 
—moral or religious. I told him 
that the number of liquor shops and 
their sales in Srinagar in his regime 
was phenomenal. Even these days, 
when liquor shops are closed, the 
aqua-vita is beings smuggled into 
Kashmir, for sale of the stuff in 
Jammu has doubled. Perhaps even 
the militants need the fluid to ac- 
quire Dutch courage. 


The so-called Kashmiriat was 
thus bound to vanish with affluence. 
The social relationships and their 
pattern changed completely in Eng- 
land with the onset of industrial 
culture. Of course, affluence doesn’t 
always mean brashness and rude- 
ness, characteristics of present 
Kashmiri culture. But it takes three 
generations to produce a gentle- 
man. Perhaps we shall have fine gen- 
tlemen stalking the Srinagar streets 
in 2050 AD. People who lament 
the disappearance of Kashmiriat 
are displaying their ignorance of the 
decline and evolution of cultures. 
Sir Owen Dixon, the UN mediator 
found the Kashmiris to be of weak 
moral spine. It is such people who, 
in changed situations, can become 
inhumanly cruel. Cowardice is ulti- 
mately the obverse of cruelty. 
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A constricted discourse 


HARSH SETHI 


THE recent release of the Press 
Council report (June 1991)), ‘Crisis 
and Credibility’ by K Vikram Rao 
and BG Verghese, marks a new 
turn in the literature on human 
rights in the country. This is prob- 
paul the first time that situation 

rts by human rights groups have 
beac challenged, not by the official- 
dom or even sections of the maim- 
stream media, which is routine, but 
by a widely body consti- 
tuted to uphold the freedom of the 
press and also by association, fun- 
damental human rights in the coun- 
try. As such it raises afreah issues 
regarding not just the veracity and 
authenticity of the specific allega- 
tions made by the HRGs, but the 
very presuppositions of such acti- 


vity. 


Barring the brief honeymoon that 
the human rights world enjoyed in 
the years immediately following the 
Emergency (1975-77), most of their 
recent ventures have met a dismal 
fate. Beit the reports on Arwal or 
encounter deaths in Andhra, the 
best-selling ‘Who Are the Guilty’, 
the reports on Meerut, Malliana or 
зва of them have faced 
a hostile reception. While some of 
these have been commended for 
their courage and timely warnings 
against state excesses, the general 
reading has been that the HRGs 
‘bend over backwards’ to prove their 
radicalism. And this radicalism 
seems to consist of a ‘gleeful i 
malicious’ state bashing, of ‘ 
that the law and order Е 
not only excessively violent. but is 
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invariably biased against the mino- 
rities and the weak; that the social 
base of Hindu communalism has 
grown to alarming proportions; that 
terrorist and militant violence is 
almost ‘excusable’ in the face of 
state terrorism, and во on." 


Even in more ‘normal times’ such 
a reading would cause grave dis- 
quiet. And these days, with the 
country virtually under siege by a 
variety of forces, both internal. and 
external, mainstream patience with 
dissenters who do not even share the 
prime value of the ‘unity and inte- 
grity’ of the country is expectedly 
low.. More so when talking about 
regions where a beleagured state is 
attempting to counter insurgent 
movements, as in Kashmir. 


For the last year and a half, 
reports of increasing, gross and sys- 
tematic violations of the fundamen- 
tal human rights of the population 
of the Kashmir valley have been 
gathering storm. From the March 
1990 report ‘India’s Kashmir War’ 
by the Committee for Initiative on 
Kashmir, to the latest JKLP deposi- 
tion in front of the UN Sub-Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, activists and 
media personnel have charged the 
Indian state of virtually handing 
over the valley to para-military ind 


1. -In the context of the current Kashmir 


crisis, readers are invited to look at the 
editorials in the leading dailies during 
March-April 1990 and June 1991. For а 
contrary view see ‘Mid-Summer Madness 
over Human Rights’, Sumanta Banerjee, 
EPW, 2 June, 1990. ; 


military authorities. They argue that 
in a state which has been under cen- 
tral rule for over two-and-a-half 
years, the passage of the Disturbed 
Areas Act to cover the entire valley 
has led to a situation that permits 
no redressal in the face of continu- 
ous harassment, arrests, torture, 
killing, molestation and rape of wo- 
men, looting and burning of pro- 
perty etcetera by the security forces. 


Na unexpectedly, such charges 
have been routinely denied by the 
authorities, dismissed at best as ill- 
informed and malicious and at worst 
ав conscious propaganda designed 
to weaken the country, its resolve to 
maintain its integrity, and help its 
enemies win the international pro- 
paganda war. Bewildered and squee- 
red somewhere in between is the 
ordinary reader, not knowing whom 
to trust or believe. But as the insur- 

nt opposition shows little signs of 

gging out, reports on violations 
continue to multiply, and the govern- 
ment now under greater internation- 
al pressure to safeguard human 
rights (possibly as part of new con- 
ditionalities governing multilateral 
aid) has evan had to permit the 
British shadaw foreign secretary, 
Kaufman, to make an on-the-spot 
assessment, the credibility of these 
denials is no longer as convincing. 
It is in such a context that the Press 
Council report raises fresh and dis- 
turbing questions about the constr- 
uction and reading of human rights 
reports. 


The Press Council is an honour- 
able body, and Verghese is an hono- 
urable man. His credibility as a 
liberal democrat, periodically taking 
stands not welcomed by the estab- 
lishment, remains high. Even in the 
context of Kashmir, he has recently 
been in the limelight for dismissing 
as ‘fabrication and propaganda’ the 
widespread belief about the destruc- 
tion of Hindu temples in the valley. 
So when he, on behalf of the Press 
Council, argues that: "The Commit- 
tee is firmly of the view that reports 
of human rights excesses against 
the Indian Army in Kashmir have 
been grossly exaggerated or inven- 
ted. Some excesses have taken 
place, but these have been inquired 
into and action taken against those 
found guilty’ (para 335), then we do 
require to take a closer look at the 


construction of the human rights 
reports. 


The Committee further argues: 
‘Most of the charges levelled against 
the army are anecdotal and not pro- 
perly investigated. Human rights 
organizations and the media play a 
valuable watchdog role but have an 
obligation to be far more rigorous 
in piecing together information and 
publishing what might pass for hard 
findings. The mere say-so of alleged 
victims and propagandists can only 
be treated as such and suggest a 
cause for inquiry, no more’ (para 
351). At the end, the Committee 
actually exonerates the army: “The 
Indian Army has broken new ground 
in taking a bold decision to throw 
open its human rights record to 
public scrutiny through the Press 
Council of India. Few armies in the 
world would invite such an inquiry. 
The Indian Army has cooperated in 
this task. And it has, all things 
considered, emerged with honour’ 
(para 352). 


Warm praise indeed! Particularly 
after what is now well documented 
about the Indian Army’s role in 
Nagaland and Mizoram. Or maybe 
counter-insurgency operations in 
India operate differently from the 
way the French operated in Algeria, 
or the US Army in Vietnam. So are 
we then to believe that all is well in 
the Kashmir valley? Of course the 
situation there is miserable. Between 
the writ of the scores of militant 
groups and the counter-insurgency 
operations of the Indian state, a 
daily kill rate exceeding 15, dusk to 
dawn curfew, a near complete col- 
lapse of the economy, civil services 
and the administration, the lot of 
the citizens of the valley cannot be 
particularly pleasurable. But at least 
our security forces, fighting a dif- 
cult ‘war’ amidst an alienated if not 
hostile populace are ‘playing the 
game’ according to rules. So instead 
of carping, we actually ought to be 
commending them! 


This brief comment is not an 
attempt to go into the facticity of 
the charges and defence. Nor does 
it attempt to reconstruct once again 
the long and troubled history of the 
region to provide a framework for 
understanding the growth of aliena- 
tion and militancy which has brou- 


ght things to the current impasse. 
And to be fair to the Press Council 
sub-committee, it does argue that: 
‘The answer to the human rights issue 
however is ultimately not better in- 
formation systems or denotification 
of special laws, but a steady and 
early withdrawal from the army's 
aid-to-civil-power role. Aid to civil 
power may be necessary at any given 
time and for a time, but is unhealthy 

if prolonged. Administrative, poli- 

tical and development options need 

to be simultaneously pursued along- 

side maintenance of law and order. 

Pakistan’s intervention is a compli- 

cating factor. But this is the con- 

sequence and not the cause of 
troubles in Kashmir. The real rem- 

edy lies within’ (para 349). Rather, 

the attempt is to outline some gene- 

ral considerations in the writing and 

reading of such reports, an elucida- 

tion of the presuppositions behind 

such exercises. 


The business of human rights 
reports is to expose and lay bare 
the darker aspects in the making of 
our state and society. At the primary 
level they are expected to expose 
the lawlessness of our legal appa- 
ratus. At а deeper level they help 
question the legitimacy of the laws 
themselves, Such an activity will 
necessarily embarrass the government 
and the state. Tt may even be used 
by inimical forces. But HRGs can- 
not legitimately be expected to 
internalise the values and norms of 
the state. Their business is to dis- 
sent and thus push both state and 
society into structures, processes, 
norms and values of greater account- 
ability and fairness. 


B. while their role per se cannot 
be questioned, that is, if we do see 
ourselves as a civilized democracy, 
their actual functioning and how 
their activities are read and under- 
stood is highly context dependent. 
And nowhere does the thin dividing 
line between struggling for greater 
decency and being destructively 
fissiparous come under greater strain 
than in situations like the one that 
obtains in Kashmir. 


The two reports by the Committee 
for Initiative on Kashmir, 'India's 
Kashmir War' (March 1990) and 
‘Kashmir Imprisoned’ (July 1990), 
as also its monthly ‘Kashmir 
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Dossier’ are extremely valuable do- 
cuments. At a time when the main- 
stream media had all but abdicated 
its role in the valley, and all we had 
were Official handouts, activists of 
the committee, at considerable risk 
and at their own cost did go to the 
valley to report on what was going 
on. For far more than the listing of 
specific allegations of excesses and 
misdemeanours, the two reports 
provide a graphic account of how 
the populace in the valley was feel- 
ing and thinking. What the reports 
should have led to is a serious 
debate on both the situation in the 
valley and our Kashmir policy. 


Unfortunately, they did neither. 
Partly because of the obtaining ex- 
ternal environment, partly because 
of the ce Kashmir occupies in 
our collective sub-conscious, and 
partly because of the internal cons- 
truction of the reports, the ensuin 
debate (if it can be called that 
ended up by focusing more on the 
credentials of the HRGs themselves. 
It does seem unlikely that popular 
consciousness, in coming to terms 
with what it perceives as funda- 
mentalist and terrorist separatism in 
а Muslim-majority province border- 
ing Pakistan, will view with any 
favour accounts that detail the 
‘horrors’ unleashed by the adminis- 
tration in dealing with an explosive 
situation with a firm hand. More so 
if the accounts accuse not just the 
administration and the police but 
also the para-military and the army 
of indulging in excessive and illegal 
violence with a communal bias. 


Ar, analysis of Kashmir that 
minimizes if not ignores the reality 
of Pakistan’s involvement in tbe 
valley, that shows poor understand- 
ing of the implications of the global 
resurgence of Islamic fundamenta- 
lism, that views terrorism and mili- 
tancy only as a societal response 
to state terrorism and is insensitive 
to its simultaneous autonomous 
roots is asking us to live in a world 
of make-believe. Any commentary 
that cannot squarely face up to the 
inability of the organized groups in 
the valley (120 by the latest count) 
to retain even part of the miniscule 
non-Muslim or ‘Indian nationalist’ 
minority in tbeir ranks, or continues 
to see the mass out-migration of the 
pandit community only/primarily as 


Kashmir Today 


a part of the state strategy, stands 
on a shifty moral terrain when 
accusing the state and society of 
being Hindu communal. And on 
these counts the human rights re- 
ports do stand on weak ground.* 


B. what of the detailing of daily 
life under regular curfew, of the dis- 
ruption and harassment caused by 
cordon and search operations, of the 
many ‘civilians’ caught between the 
cross-fire between the militants and 
the security forces? Or what of the 
innumerable charges of harassment, 
detention, torture, rape, looting, 
arson and killing—all made easier 
under special laws? To argue, as 
the mainstream media has done, that 
these reports are pro-militant, only 
shows that they have either not been 
read or ignored. For ‘Kashmir 
Imprisoned’ has long sections on 
how the militants are causing untold 
hardships to the ordinary citizen. 
The fact that many of them are still 
seen as preferable to the security 
forces is only a reflection of the 
‘regard’ that the latter are held in. 
And this notwithstanding the steady 
criminalization of many of the mili- 
tant groups. 


The Verghese committee response 
to these and other reports by groups 
such as Amnesty International and 
Asia Watch has been somewhat dis- 
appointing. While no one could 
expect the committee to go into the 
genesis of the Kashmir problem or 
recommend possible solutions to- 
wards restoring ‘normality’, one had 
not quite expected it to take up, as 
vociferously as it has, the role of 
defending the army’s honour or of 
exposing the anti-India international 
conspiracy spearheaded by Pakistan. 


2. For a view that sharply attacks the 


HRGs for then accusation that the Jag- 
mohan administration activley encour- 
aged the Kashmir pandit. exodus trom 
the valley, see ‘My Frozen Turbulence in 
Kashmir, Jagmohan, Allied Publishers. 
1991, in particular Ch XIII. ‘Frightened 
Pigeons and Forsaken Community’. If one 
1s able to somehow surmount Jagmohan's 
‘hurt Innocence’ and self-defence, he does 
paint a demanding indictment of the lack 
of proressionalism and pre-conceived bias 
of human rights activists Instead of cross- 
checking their facts and providing subs- 
tantiable evidence, they seem more keen 
to denigrate Jagmohan by Innuendo. Inter- 
estingly, UII the time of writing this note, 
none of the parties Jagmohan accuses of 
slander have both to refute his 
charge. 


And this comes through sharply in 
the language employed when discus- 
sing the respective roles of the secu- 
rity forces and the HRGs. 


When discussing the former, the 
constant refrain is for us to under- 
stand the extremely trying circums- 
tances the security forces have to 
operate in: the terrain, climate, hos- 
tile population, living under threat 
of an ‘enemy’ that respects no rules 
and conventions; the difficulty in 
neutralizing an enemy aided from 
across the border etcetera. Hardly 
a word about the ‘state of horror’ 
that the ordinary populace lives in 
when squeezed between militants 
and an 'alien' (non-Kashmiri) army, 
with little sensitivity for local feel- 
ings. So the excesses, and a few are 
indeed grudgingly admitted, should 
at least be understandable, if not 
actually condoned! 


I. is indeed amazing that a firm 
opponent of the Emergency (1975- 
77) should argue, when it comes to 
Kashmir, that 'Abuse of special 
laws ultimately depends more on the 
attitude of the uniformed force emp- 
loyed than on their inherent strin- 
cy'(para 159). Obviously, the 
lanket denunciation of such laws 
by the civil liberties movement has 
been misplaced! And what in any 
case is one to expect of the 'attitude 
of the uniformed force'—non-Kash- 
miri, often non-Muslim' hyped up 
about saving the country at any 
cost, itself under strain, and assured 
that under the special laws it can- 
not easily be held accountable for 
any misdemeanours. 


A look at Annexure 32 which 
lists Army Court Martials from 
April 1990 to July 1991 is revealing. 
The annexure lists a total of seven 
court martials which have so far 
been conducted involving eight offi- 
cers, tbree JCOs, one NCO and one 
jawan. For charges involving rob- 
bery, illegal detention, torture to 
death in custody, outraging the 
modesty of a woman, and killing 
civilians in unwarranted cross-firing, 
the punishments awarded are 'severe 
displeasure recorded' and 'promo- 
tion stalled’. Only in one case is it 
indicated that the services of an offi- 
cer may be terminated. Not a single 
case has been handed over to the 
civilian authorities to be tried under 


the Ст. Р.С. Given this track record, 
about which the committee has no 
comments, one wonders what rest- 
_ raint the services. would ` operate 
under, or to what degree the allege- 
'dly affected populace would repose 
confidence i in the justice "er would 
receivo.? 


I cannot be denied that many of 
the specific allegations made by 
НЕО» are poorly formulated, vague, 
and difficult to substantiate if ever 
examined by a court of law. Not that 
many of them are ever put to the 
due process. It is also not incon- 
ceivable that many of them may be 
unwarranted, if not concocted for 
. purposes of malicious counter-pro- 

. paganda, Tbe Verghese committee 
examines four speciflc allegations, 
two involving mass rape and two 
involving unwarranted firing leading 
to deaths, levelled against the armed 
forces. In all four cases, it dismisses 
the charges as unfounded.* 


As а lay reader itis not possible 
to ascertain the truth of the 
allegations. But the mode of argu- 
mentation used by the | Verghese 


3. One of the issues оп which the Ver- 
ghese committee has been castigated, and 
rightly so, is Its wilful neglect in examin- 
ing complaints against the para-military 
forces. To argue, as it does, that this was 


not part of its mandate; that they looked 
at the army's role only because ofa speci- 
fic request by army authorities °з uncon- 
vincing. Моге so, as В М S points 


out (Mainstream, 7 September, 1991), in 
para 338 of the report, Verghese et. al. did 
take the para-military into their consider- 
ation. Alas, as Balraj Puri points out 
(The Illustrated Weekly of India, 28 Sep- 
tember-4 October, 1991), it is the para- 
military rather than the army that the 
civilian populace comes into more ar 
contact with. So, the claim at one level 
that the committee is looking at the oper- 
ations of all security forces, and then to 
make comments: oaly on the army seems 
an underhand way to whitewash or slide 
- over the alleged para-military atrocities. 


4 Questions have also been raised in 
the press regarding the choice of Incidents. 
Rita Manchanda W, 17 August, 1991) 
charges the Verghese committee of deliber- 

' ately not taking up well documented cases 
such as all army excesses in Panzgam 
on 9 June, 1990; the Tregham incident of 

‘10 June, 1990; or the alleged rape and 
molestation of women in Kupwara, town 
on 11 June 1990. АП these incidents were 
reported in ‘Kashmir Imprisoned’. Equally 


perplexing was the fact that the Verghese | 


committee made no effort to contact and 
collect evidence from the, HRGs whose 
reports it criticizes. This even when evi- 
dence and contacts were offered to it. 


` 


committee does reveal its bias. In 


the instance of firing by the security 
forces leading to civilian deaths at 
tbe Tengpura by-pass on the out- 


skirts of Srinagar on 1 March, 1990 . 


(p. 9, India’s Kashmir War), the 


real allegation was that the firing 


was unn and excessive. The 
army had at that stage rebutted the 
charge, ar that firing had to 
be resorted to in self-defence, since 
a hostile mob had attacked a school 
bus. The НЕО had countered this 
by arguing that ‘local le whom 
we interviewed dismissed the inquiry 
report as blatantly false, since all 
the schools in the valley were closed 
at the time for winter holidays. Be- 
sides, there was no army school 
anywhere near the spot the firing 
took place.’ 


The Verghese committee notes that 
no army school was indeed function- 
ing at that time. ‘But in the Teng- 
pura incident, the allegation against 
the army must fall since the charge 
has been sought to be negatively. sub- 
stantiated on the ground that the 
army’s statement about protecting 
a school bus was concocted, since 
schools were not in session -and 
there is no army school near Teng- 
pura. The school exists and was a 
session’ (p. 292). 


On reading this argument one is 
forced to wonder what exactly is at 
issue; the fact whether a school was 
open at that time or whether the 
firing was excessive and unwarrant- 
ed. Of course, the HRG has been 
clearly shown up as insept, for not 
checking out its facts. But the same 
report also records the statement of 
an eye-witness, Md. Aslam, who 
charges the security forces for shoot- 
ing unarmed and peaceful demons- 
trators in cold blood. Also, is it not 
strange that all the eight bullets 
fired led to deaths? No injuries? 


Further, what of the statement 
in the HRG report that 'the govern- 
ment ordered registration of cases 
against the erring military personnel 
involved’. The least onê would have 
expected the Verghese committee to 
have done is to go into greater 
details of the incident, even though 
enquiries 15 months after the inci- 
dent serve little purpose. At the end, 
all the committee has been able to 
do is to show up the lack of pro- 


fessionalism of the H6, . not really 
make any of us wiser aboüt thé 
*unwarranted excesses', if any, in 
the handling of the situation. 


It is this shifting of focus PTS 


needs explanation. Also the bland 
acceptance of all army statements as 
true by the Verghese committee. In 
no case is the reader aware of any 
cross-examining of army statements 
as was carried out of the men and 
women who claimed to be victims of 
army excesses. For instance, in the 
highly publicised case of ‘alleged 
mass rape' at Kunan-Poshpora on 
23-24 February 1991,-the commit- 
tee has gone into great details to 
expose the contradictions in the alle- 

gations. But, even when it admits 
that a few cases of molestation or 
even rape may have taken place, it 
does little to find out the actual fate 
‘of the enquiry ordered by the Divi- 
aional Commissioner. Months after 
the incident, no official report is as 
yet out. How then can ordinary 
citizens have faith in the redressal 
and justice пещи 


І. anything, ће Kunan-Poshpora 
incident reveals that if various 
HRGs were guilty of blowing up 
what in that context may have been 
a ‘minor incident’, into a major in- 
ternational scandal without prepar- 
ing their case thoroughly, and thus 
inadvertently or otherwise streng- 
thening anti-India propaganda, the 
Verghese committee too has erred in 
focusing all its ire on the negative 
implications of such motivated pro- 
ganda. While its warning to 
HRGs or its elucidation of the pos- 
sible misuse of reports of violations 
needs to be well taken, that after all 
cannot be the prime purpose of a 
human rights investigation. d: 


Even if we go along with the 
committee's finding that the Ku- 
nan-Poshpora incident ‘stands 
totally unproven and completely un- 
true, a dirty trick to frame the army 
and getit to lay off Kunan-Posh- 
pora which is precisely what it has 
done’ (para 264), the language that 
it employs to dismiss the account of 
the alleged victims is, to put it mil- 
dly, unaesthetic. When commenting 
upon the ‘rape victims’, it adds, ‘As 
for torn hymen,' this could be the 
result of natural factors, injury, pre- 
marital sex, or rape' (para 203). 
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‘This is the women’s say-so and not 
a medical finding’ (para 202). The 
fact that Kashmiri village women 
are willing to use 'their ostensible 
rape’ as a weapon against tbe army, 
should tell us something about the 
deep regard in which they hold our 
security forces." 


Making sense of Kashmir, and in 
particular of the role of our admi- 
nistration and security forces is 
becoming increasingly difficult. Bet- 
ween a national media— official and 
otherwise—that seems to have taken 
upon itself the onerous duty of com- 
bating insurgency and safeguarding 
the ‘unity and integrity’ of the coun- 
try, and HRGs who seem both 
remarkably insensitive to the envi- 
ronment within which they have to 
function and prone to being easily 
‘caught out’ in their allegations— 
what we are witnessing is a steady 
shrinkage of space for democratic 
dissent and differing political imagi- 
nations. The Verghese committee 
report, while enthusiastic in its effo- 
rts to save the honour of the Indian 
Army, by focusing more on the mis- 
demeanours of the HRGs rather 
than on the general status of human 
rights, has also contributed to the 
consolidation of a hegemonic, sta- 
tist view. 


А. lay readers and citizens in- 
terested in safeguarding and deepen- 
ing of democratic norms and 
processes, what we need to be dis- 
turbed about is the logic that makes 
Kashmir more important than the 
Kashmiri ple, where the unity 
and integrity of the nation-state is 
held above the inviolable fundamen- 
tal rights of the populace, and where 
the honour of the army is deemed 
more valuable than the dignity of 


5. It may be of interest that recently 
(September 1991), dozens of women’s 
groups have written to the Press Council 
Obiecting to the language used in the Ver- 

committee report when describing 
‘alleged’ rape victims. Following the 
Mathura rape case, one of the shifts that 
occurred п public discourse when dis- 
cussing rape was that a victim's statement 
was accepted as  prima-facle evidence. 
Does this report seek to put the clock 
back? Even admitting that allegations of 
molestation and rape feature prominently 
in propaganda, one must not forget that 
when reports of Kunan-Poshpora were 
highlighted In the press. the demand of 
HRGs was for a full judicial enquiry. No 
judgement had been passed against the 
Army. 


Kashmir Today 


the people. True, a state and society 
imbued with fear about disintegra- 
tion and violence veering towards 
anarchy, is unlikely to be bothered 
about what may be considered *mere 
fineries’. This, however, can only be 
a prelude to a mentality of fascism. 


I. is precisely to avert such а 
possibility that groups and indivi- 
duals committed to enlarging spaces 
for democratic accountability and 
dissent need to be both more careful 
and more politic in their strategy. 
They need to learn how to break 
through the ‘seeming national con- 
sensus' in situations like that in 
Kashmir, by both granting the 'legi- 
timate’ law and order functions of 
the state and by trying to win over 
sections of the liberal-democratic 
intelligentsia. Attacking the Press 
Council report by using wrong and 
misplaced quotations (cf. the re- 
ference to para 326 in the 20 July 
1991 editorial of the EPW) only 
exposes their desperation.” The 
struggle against any curbs on our 
democratic rights must be fought, 
and fought hard. But the tendency 
to oppose should not lead to an 
erosion of the legitimate activities 
of the state, and that includes law 
and order. Otherwise, between an 
increasingly marginalized and tarni- 
shed HRGs and a ‘hardening’ state 
and intelligentsia, the future of de- 
mocracy can only be bleak." 


Finally, given the fact that terror- 


ism and insurgency have, at least 


6 The relevant sections of para 326 of 
the Verghese committee report read as 
follows: ‘Human rights violations are bad. 
Even one extra-judicial killing or a single 
rape 15 one too many Yet any judgement 
on these matters. which are more a pro- 
duct of human failure or frailty and emo- 
tional stress rather than of deliberate state 
policy or connivance, should be seen in 
the context of the scale, spread and inten- 
sity of terrorist/insurgency operations and 
official responses, the number of security 
forces deployed and the number of inci- 
dents that might on Investigation be rea- 
sonably listed as human rights violations 
This 1s not to extenuate abuses, but to 
ensure a sense of proportion ’ 


‘According to the EPW editorial “оле 
extra-judicial killing or a single rape” by 
army men could be more a “product of 
human failure or frailty and emotfonal 
stress than of deliberate state policy” 
(paragraph 326)’ 


The distortion is in my view obvious. 


7 Of particular concern are views like 
that of Arun Shourie, one time General 


in certain parts of the country, 
become a regular part of political 
life, it has become mandatory for all 
of us to think up ofand debate 
practical guidelines within which the 
state can carry out its legitimate 
counter-insurgency functions. Argu- 
ing that this is not our business, or 
that our job as HRGs is only to 
expose state brutality, is not only 
likely to reduce societal hearing 
space for HRG reports, but is also 
an abdication of responsibility to 
actively fashion democratic norms. 
What is clearly unacceptable isa 
broader political economy and so- 
ciological understanding extended to 
dissenting groups (even where they 
are at war with the state), and a 
narrow legalist/constitutionalist un- 
derstanding applied to the state. 
Such a mode of understanding, acti- 
vity, favoured by our HRGs, is only 
likely to hasten their demise. 


I. now been nearly nine months 
since the Press Council report, 
‘Crisis and Credibility’, first made 
its appearance. It’s also been over 
six months since the report came 
out in book form. At one level this 
report, like all reports, is now his- 
tory, forgotten as events and pre- 
occupations move ahead. 


In a manner of speaking, it is the 
BJP-sponsored Ekta Yatra, with its 
focus on ‘secessionism and terrorism’ 
in Kashmir and a vigorous initiative 
to abrogate Article 370 which is 
likely to revive public interest in the 
issues that the report sought to high- 
light. For the Kashmir valley is far 
from being a ‘settled spot’. 


Militancy, terrorism, secessionism, 
a fight for independence—howsoever 
one might like to categorize the pro- 
test—still continues. As does the 


Secretary of the PucL In his column in 


Economic Times, 29 September 1991 are 
not only disturbing sentences like, ‘The 
mood in the rest of India too has changed. 
No one heeds the civil libertarians now. 
The people see the terrorists for what they 
are. the mercenaries of Pakistan And are 
willing to see the government do Anything, 
to use amy means to put them down’ He 
further goes on (о argue regarding our 
Pakistan policy that: ‘It will desist only if 
it is made to shoulder costs ıt cannot bear 
in return. We must devise the most cost- 
effective methods of making Pakistan bleed 
for the way it 15 making our people bleed 
in Punjab and Kashmir ' It is indeed diffi- 
cult to imagine a clearer call for war. 


overwhelming army presence. Ке-' 


ports on human rights violations 
continue to trickle in, though with 
the militant movement currently 
‚ more delegitimized, what with the 
criminal elements having acquired 
the upper hand (a saddening but 
routine feature of such movements), 
they generate less uncase amongst 
the country’s intelligentsia. Rarely 
‘is it realized that this is precisely 
what we need to be on guard 
against. 

Militarily, the movement in Kash- 
mir may well be defeated. But with- 
out moves towards resolving the 
basic issues that gave rise to the 
problem that we currently face, what 
we will be left with is only a sullen 
and disgruntled populace. The ‘seem- 
ing peace’ will remain fragile. And 
just as Operation Bluestar and simi- 
lar perceived excesses continue to 
rankle the Sikh community in Pun- 

- jab, stories of state excesses are 
likely to - fester, waiting for a more 
opportune moment to resurface, 
probably in a more virulent form. 


Wa is interesting is tbat the 

' criticism of the Verghese committee 
report seems to have led to no revi- 
sion in the thinking of its authors 
` апа supporters. In the two-session 
discussion on the report organized 
by the Editor's Guild, the critics 
were hardly given an opportunity 
to state their differences. If any- 
thing, the venerable editor-members 
ofthe Guild warmly approved of 
the report and reportedly even dis- 
missed the suggestion of a full- 
fledged judicial enquiry into some of 
the incidents; viz Kunan-Poshpora. 


. The only public discussion on the 
report took place in a meeting orga- 
nizéd by various women's groups in 
Delhi. Verghese, too, attended the 
eeting where serious charges were 
levelled at the veracity of the report. 
It was pointed out that the authors 
of the report had spent less than a 
day in the valley; were throughout 
accompanied by army personnel; 
had no women members even 
when interviewing ‘rape victims’; 
and though they do not understand 
Kashmiri, did not think it necessary 
to have interpreters. And yet they 
claim authenticity for their version, 
‘particularly of their interpretation 
of the statements of women victims. 


c 


Further,.it was pointed out to 
Verghese, that since the Kunan- 
Poshpora incident took place when 
the village was cordoned off by the 
army, allegations of rape have to 


фе seen within the jurisprudential 


framework of custodial rape. It may 
be remembered that in the event of 
custodial rape, it is the accused that 
are required to prove that they are 
not guilty. By this token, in Kunan- 
Poshpora, it is the army personnel 
that have to establish their inno- 
cence, and not the other way 
around. 


ЕРЕ these criticisms, 
though aired in an open meeting, 
found no reflection in the main- 
stream media. It seems evident that 


- discussions on human rights viola- 


tions in situations like the one that 
obtains in Kashmir and where it is 
the army that is accused, are un- 
likely to find any hearing space ш 


our media and with our intelligent- . 


sia. With public discourse remain- 
ing so constricted, self-righteous, 
and hostile to investigations of ex- 
cesses, it comes as no surprise that 
the fledgling human rights commu- 
nity. is imbued with despair and 
cynicism. ` 


Finally, under ће new economic 
policy regimen being pursued by our 
current government, reliance on 
western and international donors 
has grown manifold. And since 
‘human rights and democracy’, as 
defined by the West now occupies a 
prominent space in the ‘principles’ 
governing aid conditionalities, ‘sen- 
sitivity’ in official circles to Western 
criticism is high. The effort thus to 
prove that activities on the human 
rights front are ‘anti-national’ and 
playing into Pakistani hands has 
grown more shrill and self-righte- 
ous. The recent ‘news analysis’ by a 
Senior Correspondent of The Times 
of India, prominently placed on the 
front pages for three days is a telling 
example of the merging of perspec- 
tives between the North Block and 
mainstream media. Such jingoistic 
nationalism that flays foreign based 
human rights reportage on India, 
while approvingly quoting the same 
sources on Pakistan is a good de- 


- monstration ` of the schizophrenia 


characterizing our intelligentsia. All 
in all, bad news for democracy. 
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PADMA SACHDEV 


This ly allegorical, partly autobiographical story 
unfolds the tragic dissembling of human relationships 
in Kashmir. It is perhaps this breakdown more than 
the unbridgeable political differences between people 
that has created a Kashmir which ts.no longer reco g- 
nizable. The story has been translated from t 
original Hindi by Ira Pande. 


NESTLING in the bowl of the surrounding hills, 


' the Dal Lake glowed like a jewel as my shikara 


traced а slow, stately path across its calm bosom. 
Drugged by the sensuous beauty of it all, I lifted а 
languorous face to have it caressed by a breeze 
which had no colour, ш but a perfumed 


presence... 
Tho paddle-oars were in the hands of Gulla, who 


ше шу shikara past the row of elderly house- 


oes һаг Today 


"9 


Where has my Gulla gone? — : 


boats moored there. They seemed to watch over us 
as fond grandparents observe the frolicking of a 
frisky grandchild. The splash of the oars beat time 
to the gentle drone of the lapping waves. Nature 
blushed at its reflection in the mirror of the lake... 


Suddenly, the shikara stopped. I opened an indig- 
nant eye to see what had disturbed the perfect har- 
mony of this idyll. And there, in front of us, was a 
lotus-garden. Rich, splendorous blooms, tossing 
their gaudy heads in the breeze. There were children ` 
in little boats, laden with lotus blooms all around 
us. A little girl, perhaps eight or nine, stri to 
the akin, jumped into the waters of the lake. The 
water here was crystal-clear, and through its аш, 
‘one could see the waving fronds’ of weeds, lush 


green and dangerously slippery. But the girl seemed 
as confident as a а d and swam easily to the 


surface again. Tossing the wet hair out of her eyes, 
she held out a blood-red bloom. Beyond her, the 
Char Chinari suddenly turned human and with their 
backs to each other, held out red lotus blooms in 
their hands. 


Panting, the girl asked me, ‘Will you buy ared 
lotus?’ 


I replied with my eyes closed. ‘No, I said rather 
curtly. 


‘You must,’ she persisted. “You will have to. Every 
year you come here and buy my flowers. You will 
have to buy this red lotus.’ 


Her harsh voice broke my reverie, and I looked 
towards Gulla. To my horror, I saw that the paddles 
in his hand had turned into red lotus blooms and 
they were dripping blood. There was terror on 
Gulla’s face. Once more the girl's harsh voice rang 
out, ‘Buy these flowers. Pay me just a rupee, but 
take them.’ 


І looked at her standing in the water, but now the 
waters of Dal Lake had frozen over and were shining 
like glass. The sky was grey, overcast. Dazzling 
light bounced off the frozen surface of the water, 
blinding me. The girl stood motionless. I saw that 
the red flowers she was holding were dripping with 
blood, covering the frozen surface of the Dal with a 
pool of blood. 


The girl's voice rang out again: “Come, buy. won't 
you buy these flowers? This year the Dal has brou- 
ght forth only red lotus blooms: no yellow and white 
ones this time. Nor will they ever bloom here again. 
The Dal will yield only red lotuses now. Come, buy, 


buy....' 


І opened my eyes wide. The blood from the lotus 
stained the Dal as the red colour that drips out of 
the setting sun. 
was still naked and her whole body was covered in 
blood. When she felt my gaze upon her, she smiled: 
but her amile was full of an unbearable sadness. It 
reminded me of the smile of Lal-didi' when her 
cruel mother-in-law covered stones with rice to feed 
her. This was how she must have smiled at that 
cruelty, I thought. 


Т looked torwards Gulla, but Gulla had vanished! 
My shikara bobbed rudderless on the lake, the pad- 
dles lying like broken wings in the water. I screamed 
loudly, ‘Gulla, where are you? Where have you 
gone, Gulla? Gulla, where are you? Where? 


I was sobbing in terror and woke up screaming. 
For а moment I didn't know where I was, I looked 
around wildly. I wanted to scrub the horror of the 
dripping blood-red lotus from my mind: I wanted to 


1. A famous Sufi poetess of the region. 


The girl had now grown up: she ` 


hear my own voice. But my voice had disappeared 
into some deep well within me. I made another 
effort. ‘Where am I? 


I was at home. I was on my bed. But my Gulla 
had gone. Vanished. I looked all around me and 
wept again. ‘Where has my Gulla gone?” I screamed, 
trying to use my voice to come back to reality. I pic- 
ked up the telephone and dialled any old number: it 
rang. The clock on my table said it was four in the 
morning. It was ticking—tick-tock, tick-tock. 


So this was a dream! How eerie, how real, how 
luminously true! But piercing this realization came 
the thought again: where was my Gulla? 


My Gulla is not the hero of some wild dream; the 
phantom creature of some nightmare fantasy. My 
Gulla was real, ¿s real, my very own Gulla, Ghulam 
Mohammed. 


Li 


My Gulla was a creature who spread happiness. 
When he came on duty, he was happy; when he left 
after work, he was happy. He had just got married 
then, and was painfully shy about it. Whenever I 
asked him about his bride, he'd blush and run away, 
giggling. 

My Gulla's story goes back some thirty-two or 
three years. I was in hospital, recovering from a 
dangerous illness and Gulla was a nursing attendant 
there. I don't remember him when I came in, but 
later, when I was recovering he seemed to be always 
around. He lived somewhere near Nishat Bagh where 
his father had a dairy and sold milk. 


Every morning he would come into my ward and 
ask me cheerily, 'So how are things? (he always 
spoke to me in Kashmiri). And I would smile and 
say, І am fine, Gulla,’ and he would go away smil- 
ing. 

One day he asked me, ‘You call а cow “mother” 
don't you? 


I said, ‘Yes, we do.’ He tittered scornfully. ‘How 
can a cow be called mother? 


J explained patiently: ‘Gulla, when someone loses 
his mother, the cow feeds him with her milk. Should 
she not be called a mother, then?’ 


Gulla slowly digested this and nodded. “Yes, that 
is true. So a cow is a mother to all of us.’ 


€ 


zi Yes, Gulla,’ I replied. “The cow is a mother to us 

‘I look after cows,’ he said. ‘Every morning when 
the azan is given at the mosque, I get up. Sakina 
keeps sleeping.’ мы Т. 


até 
T. ui 


Ae 


‘Sakina is your wife, isn’t she?’ I asked. 
ta 


- 


т-а 


ہوا 3 
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‘How did you know?’ he asked, amazed. 
“Mothers can tell,’ I replied. 


‘Then ГЇЇ call you Moji,? he said. And thus it was 
that Ghulam Mohammed, alias Gulla, became my 
son. 


HK 


Gulla was just a few years older than І was then, ` 


but he had a childlike innocence. After he adopted 
me as his ‘Moji’, he showered me with love. Every 
time he took his cows grazing, he would pick wild 
flowers and ferns for me. Every Sunday, he would 
wipe his cows down in winter and bathe them in 
summer. 


‘The cows really love mo,’ he'd tell me. ‘When I 
take them their evening feed, they lick my hands. 
When I bathe or wipe them down, they don’t move.’ 


Га tell him that animals were more loyal than 
human beings: he was right to care for them. 


‘I care for you, too, Moji, he'd laugh. ‘Aren’t you 
my mother after all?’ 


*Yes, Gulla,’ Га smile. 


He would bring me walnut skins to—make my 
teeth sparkle, he'd say. He would put the wild flowers 
and ferns he'd bring for me in empty medicine bottles 
to cheer up my room, saying, “This year there isa 
riot of these flowers in the hills: you'll never sce flo- 
wers like this anywhere else’. 


Truly, those wild flowers had a fragrance which 
was unique. It was as if the pure Himalayan breezes 
had distilled their essence into those blooms. All day 
long they would glow in my room and perfume the 
air, and J would remember with sadness all my loved 
ones at home, so far away from me. 


One day, Gulla came bounding into room. 


. ‘Moji,’ he babbled excitedly in Kashmiri. ‘Bakshi - 


Sahib came to our area today!’ 
‘Who?’ I said, feigning ignorance. 


‘Oh Moji, are you mad? Don’t you know who 
Bakshi Sahib is? The Prime Minister of Kashmir!’ 


‘Oh,’ І replied, teasing him. ‘Not of Jammu? 
“Yea, of course,’ he replied. ‘Jammu, too.’ 
“What did he say to you?” I asked him. 


‘What would a Prime Minister say to mel I said 
“Salam” and he raised his hand, too. That’s all,’ he 
said simply. 


‘Didn’t he ask you your name?’ [ went on. 


‘You're mad, Moji, he replied, blushing. “Why 
should he ask my name? It is the same as his own.’ 


2. Mother ın Kashmiri. 


Kashmir Today 


‘But you are Gulla,’ I teased. 


‘Every Ghulam Mohammed in Kashmir is called 
Gulla when he is young,’ he informed me. ‘Did you 
know that even that famous singer Ghulam Moham- 
med who sings on the radio was called Gulla when 
he was young?’ 


Then he began dusting my table vigorously, singing 
a Habba Khatoon song. “Call me back home, I can’t 
abide my in-laws...’ 


t listening to his humming. Then he looked 
Р. re said, “О Moji, I almost forgot. There is a 
little Gulla who has come to the children’s ward.’ 


“Which Gulla?’ I asked, a little confused with во 
many Gullas around. 


‘This one has a clean head,’ he replied, smiling. 
‘Clean head?’ I asked. 


*Clean-shaven head, Moji. His hair was shaved 


off when he came in.’ 


‘Is this the little fellow who wears a long shirt and 
roams the whole ward?’ I asked. 


*Yes, that's the опе, Gulla nodded. 


Then, when the doctors had made their rounds, 
Gulla brought in Gulla. The little fellow was about. 
five or six years old and his whole head had been 
shaved, and then bandaged on one side, which didn't 
seem to bother him at all. As soon as he came, he 
asked me, “Оо you have any biscuits?" 


Iwas a little taken aback. What a remarkably 
uninhibited child! 


*Don't you know what biscuits are? he went on, 
taking my stunned silence for ignorance. "They are 
round and sweet.’ 


"What will you do with them?’ I asked him. 


‘Nothing. I want to see what they are like, and 
he got up. ‘Pl go now—T'l come again.’ 


That evening I got a packet of round, sweet bis- 
cuits and sent for him. He came running, without 
a care for his poor, ill head and asked me, 'Did you 
get them? 


He made himself comfortable on my bed, as if he 
did this everyday, and said, ‘Where are they?’ 


I handed him the entire packet. He ripped open 
the wrapping and forgot all about me in his eager- 
ness to eat them. There was something deeply satis- 
fying about him eating those round, sweet biscuits. 
He nibbled each one oi them (so that he wouldn't 
have to share any) and when he finished the last 
one, he looked up and said approvingly, "They were 


very good.’ 


‘How would I know?’ I asked him. 
gave те any.’ 


‘You never 


‘How could I share such few biscuits with any- 
one? he asked innocently. “But don’t worry, to- 
morrow I'll share them.’ 


After that gentle hint, I got biscuits for him every 
day. And-every day he would gorge himself, brush 
‘the crumbs off and run away. s ur 


One day, his mouth stuffed with biscuits, he 
looked up and said, ‘Apa, when I pass the fifth 
class, ГЇЇ marry you.’ - 


“Will I still have to buy you biscuits?” I asked 
him, a twinkle in my еуез.` 


‘Naturally,’ he replied. ‘Did you think I'd marry 
you without them? When I grow up,’ he went on, 
“ГИ give you a hundred rupees every evening. In 
summer, when the visitors from Hindustan come, 
Tli work hard and earn money for you. You will 
have to cook for me, though,’ he warned me. ‘PU 
bring you a dressed chicken.’ 


‘Why, won't you skin it yourself? I asked him. 


‘No, no, I can't, he shuddered. ‘I’m scared of 
blood.’ 


One day, I asked him, ‘Gulla, how willfwe marry? 
You are so young.’ 


‘Oh don’t worry’, he replied airily. I won't Бе 


young forever. I'll grow big and then everyone will 
have to call me Ghulam Mohammed. When I grow 
' big,’ he suggested disarmingly, ‘you grow small, and 
then when the Qazi asks you whether you want to 
marry me, you say yes. But you must learn how to 
cook, for you will have to do all the cooking." 


*What will you eat? I asked. 


‘Um-m-mm. Haak and Bhaat. Sometimes, haak : 


with gosht.’ 
I bowed my head, {Кеча good obedient wife. 


‚ ‘TIl get you wild rice from the village,” he went on, 
carried away by the promise of good food. “You 
don’t get rice like that anywhere in Hindustan.’ 


All this talk of cooking and food made Gulla 
homesick. 


‘My mother is a wonderful cook, you know: she 
cooks delicious gosht. But whenever they cut upa 
bird at home, I get up and run away: I'm scared of 
blood. A bird always knows when its hour has 
come,’ he mused, ‘It starts crying...’ 


‘Why do you eat it, then? I asked. 


‘Because Allah made him for me to eat, he re- 
torted, and scampered off. 


‘One day, as I ruffled his hair lovingly, I asked him, 
“Gulla, why did God strike us down with this 
illness? 

He pondered on this for a while and replied, “We 
have to atone our past wrongs.’ 


‘But have you ever done anything so wrong? I 
pursued the topic. “Т don't think I have either, then 
why us, Gulla, and not all those other sinners?” s 


Gulla was silent for а while. Then slowly he 
spoke, ‘We don't know, Apa, but maybe Allah Mian 
keeps an account of His own.’ ‘And then‘ ай if'this 
was a line of thought he didn't want- to "pursue any 
further, he sprang up and ran away. I followed his 
retreating form until he disappeared. > -. - 


. Then a day came, when, his mouth full of biscuits, 


. heannounced, “Му penance is over: I am well now. 


Today the big Doctor Sahib told me to send for my 
people from the village to take me home. May God 
release you soon as well,’ he added solemnly and 
raised his hands in benediction over me as old men 
do: ‘Amen’. én. tis 2 


‘Amen,’ I echoed. 


And Gulla left for his village. Gulla had left. But 
Gulla was still there. He would nurse me lovingly 
and give me news from all over Kashmir. When 
he was in a jovial mood, he’d tell me, “You know, 
Moji, my father was brought up by Bakshi Sahib.’ 


‘How is that?’ Га ask. 


‘He was a chowkidar in Bakshi Sahib’s house. 
‘When Bakshi Sahib became a big man, he made him 
a constable: so Bakshi Sahib is his father, isn't he?’ 


He'd cock his head at me. Td look at him in 
wonder. What a remarkably simple and innocent 
man my Gulla was! 


ee 


Today when I dreamt of him after all these years, 
the perfume of the lotus blooms had been over- 
powered by the stench of blood. Every bit of Kash- 
mir left now is smothered in flames. 


I knew a Gulla once. But which Ghulam Moham- 
med alias Gulla is this whose stony face stares at 
me from the front page of my newspaper today? 
Who holds an AK-47 rifle, and whose face is masked, 
whose eyes are full of terror and hatred? Whose 
hands drip blood, hands that can kill at will? 


If this is my Gulla, then who is responsible for 
putting such lethal weapons in his innocent hands? 


No, І до not, I cannot believe that this is my 
Gulla. My Gulla balked at shedding the blood of 
a chicken, how сап I believe then that my chicken- 
hearted Gulla would wield a wanton gun to kill 
men? No, this face in the newspaper is not the face 
of my Ghulam Mohammed. ` 


Then where is my Gulla? Where has he gone? 

I fling the newspaper away and ‘say once again: 
‘Balai lagai tch-tchuk na myon Gulla bihi.’ (By his 
beautiful face, I swear you are not my Gulla.) 
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Books | 


KASHMIR: Beyond the Vale by M.J. Akbar. New 
Delhi, Viking, 1991. 


А LONG time ago, there was a landlocked king- 
dom... And so Akbar's tale of the vale of Kashmir, 
spanning a good thousand years commences. The 
work has obviously been penned with very tist 
concerns in mind. In less than a third of the book, 
roughly eight hundred years of cultural and political 
history is run through; though it is more of the latter 
than the former. The rest of the book covers the 
period from the beginning of Dogra rule, to the con- 
voluted and disturbing unfolding of political events 
of the past four to five. decades. Somewhere along 
the line, through repeated reversals of the supposedly 
good intentions of well-meaning people, the history 
of Kashmir reads almost like а Greek tragedy—of 
forces beyond the ken of those involved, but never- 
theless controlling their destinies. 


The book is written with the intent of tracing the 
events that have led to the trauma that Kashmir is 
undergoing. Guiding Akbar's reading of these events 
is the attempt to understand the subversion of the 
foundation 
both the self-definition and so much of Kashmir's 
own politics vis-a-vis the non-Kashmiri is located. 
The work assumes that the notion of Kashmiriyat, 
from the time of the enlightened Zainul Abidin, to an 
enigmatic statesman like Sheikh Abdullah, has under- 
gone little change. À rather tenuous assumption that. 
For Akbar, the working notion of this Kashmiriyat 
is: “а spirit of independence and secularism joined by 
free will to a larger comity’ (p. 192). Тһе inaugura- 
tion of this notion, within а Kashmiri identity во- 
defined, is located during the regin of Zainul Abidin, 
and embodied religiously in the order of the rishis. 
The book frequently returns to Kashmiriyat to mea- 
sure the course of political events over the centuries 
and its subsequent subversion. This surely is the 
least problematic part of the book. : 


Such heuristic devices do help in providing a simul- 
acrum of order for fathoming a labrynthine history. 
Nevertheless, & deeper problem prevails. Over a 
number of creditable books, Akbar has done these 
intellectual biographies of contemporary political 
figures, where he has typecast their thought into 
either a politics of uniting or dividing people, across 
religious lines, or whether their political vision was 
inclusive or enclosed. This has been the organizing 

inciple of a series of hagiographies: naturally what 

a political vision or a philosophical position is 
uncritically conflated with realpolitik, or the poli- 
tics of the party they are associated with. 

The bad guys are all those who don't share Akbar's 
political vision—but of course this has to do with 
their misplaced philosophical conceptions. Which 
is why the latter half of the book under review dis- 


Kashmir Today 


cultural notion of Kashmiriyat on which - 


turbs, for the travesty of Kashmiriyat . (assuming 
Akbar’s definition) cannot be explained merely in 
terms of the errors of omission and commission of 
Nehru and other political actors. To conceive the 
problematic along these lines reduces the work to an 
apology for an otherwise well conceived series of 
political actions, and the historian to a contemporary 
qasidakhwan. 


Another way of looking at the contemporary 
Kashmir problem, despite the secular credentials of 
two of the main protagonists in Akbar’s tale, Nehru 
and the Sheikh, is the unfolding of particular politi- 
cal practices, in a way that was jointly produced. 
For that is what decides the quotidian play of politi- 
cal life: and on this count Kashmir has witnessed the 
tension between a highly centrist politics on the one 
hand, but for a brief interlude of little more than a 
decade, and the rule of local satrapies. While Akbar 
in passing notes the "carrot and stick policy’ that has 
repeatedly been the bane of Kashmiri politics; he 
inadvertently, or otherwise refuses to discuss how 
this precipitated in the total negligence of the deve- 
lopment of the state. The tension between these two 
forces has not given way on account of a denoue- 
ment, but because it has been rendered irrelevant by 
those whose lives have been most severely affected 
by such neglect. 


The communalization of the Indian polity has 
over the decades produced its own aberrations on 
the Kashmiri psyche, and Akbar’s book is sensitive : 
to it, particularly in interpreting the utterances and 
actions of the actors involved. However, since the 
book attempts to offer no way out of the present 
imbroglio, one can only draw probable inferences for 
the future, from the way Akbar treats his material. 
There is no inkling in the book of a more federal 
solution to the problem, despite the recognition of 
Kashmiri identity, for the author appears to have 
been consumed by the charismatic personalities of 
Nehru and his successors on the one hand and Sheikh 
and his successor on the other. The gains of such 
charismatic leadership, as we see today, are short- 
lived, but the losses are far deeper. 


Dhruy Raina 


MY FROZEN TURBULENCE IN KASHMIR by 
Jagmohan. Allied Publishers, New Delhi, 1991. 


KASHMIR and Jagmohan have been so intertwined 
in recent public memory, that the very act of reading 
this book almost implies a political statement. Voci- 
ferously upheld as ‘the classic? on contemporary 
Kashmir by his admirers (Arun Shourie, Swapan 
Dasgupta), the book has equally vociferously been 
condemned by those who disagree with his ‘lers get 
tough on the militants’ line. Unfortunately, the text 
itself, 723 pages long, does not easily lend itself to an 


empathetic reading. Other than the somewhat off- 
putting title, as also his over-colourful language, 
there is the ever-present strain of self-righteousness, 
а near paranoia about his detractors, and an óver- 
whelming desire to ‘set the record straight’ and clear 
his name from the vicious mudslinging that it has 


been subjected to. Nevertheless, if the reader can. 


overcome these somewhat formidable obstacles, then 
he is in for a forcetal, gripping and disturbing read. 


One cannot but have sympathy for the unenviable 
position Jagmohan was put in during his second term 
as Governor of Jammu and Kashmir in January 1990. 
For whatever may bave been his memories of his 
first term, the accolades that were showered on him 
for setting right a slothful and corrupt administra- 
tion, initiating many developmental ventures, and in 
particular making pil ge to the Vaishno Devi 
complex a far more pleasurable affair, going into go- 
vern a province cauaht in the grip ‘of militant and 
fundamentalist insurgency, thal too as a nominee of 
a minority, fractured and hamstrung government at 
the centre, could not have been an easy decision. 


Subsequent events bore out the early fears. Ifthe 
last two years’ handling of Kashmir proves anything, 
it is that our rulers sitting in Delhi have learnt little. 
Even worse, petty politicking and scoring easy per- 
sonal victories in an effort to beat the opposition 
within one's own ranks, has consistently won over 
evolving a constructive national policy on Kashmir. 
The first eleven chapters of the book are a detailed 
survey of Jagmohan’s understanding of the early his- 
tory of Kashmir, the Accession Accord, Article 370, 
the Abdullah family years, all the way to his 'contro- 
versial’ dismissal of Farooq Abdullah’s government, 

‚ his replacement by his brother-in-law С. М. Shah, 
and the Rajiv-Farooq Accord. | 


The picture that Jagmohan paints is of a venal 
and corrupt administration and polity, where for a 
yariety of reasons, the valley, if not the entire state, 
was left to be governed as а corrupt and slothful 
Sultanate. Thus, notwithstanding hundreds of crores 
of rupees pumped in as subsidy, little had happened 
to improve the socio-economic conditions of the 
citizens. Hven worse, not only: was little done to 
emotional integrate Kashmir into the national 
mainstream, fundamentalist and pro-Pakistan forces 
were permitted to gather strength. Consequently, the 
populace, particularly the younger people, once disil- 
lusioned with rigged elections and indifferent per- 
formance, not unexpectedly took to militancy. This 
combined with the machinations of Pakistan, has led 
to the current impasse. ' 


Such a rendering of history is likely to be challen- 
ged by many. Kashmiri critics have often pointed 
out that what is believed to be subsidy, was actually 
loans from the central government; that in the net; 
Kashmir has been characterized by capital outflows: 
Article 370, a constant bugbear with the ‘nationa- 


lists’, is defended not only as constitutionally correct, - 


but а measure under which reforms were carried out 
in the state and some integration was achieved with 


the rest of the country. As for a set of special pri- 
vileges for the ‘mulkis’, it is pointed out that similar 
restrictions on non-locals exist in other states, vir. 
Himachal Pradesh, as also the tribal areas and the 


Г North-East. 


Equally contentious is the rendering of recent his- 
tory. While Jagmohan is undoubtedly on firm ground 
when he details the constant shifts in official policy 
and contrary signals being sent to all concerned, it is 
indeed a moot point whether his ‘crush the militants 
before restarting the political process’ policy was 
ever likely to succeed. Quite clearly, the dominant 
mood in the valley since 1989 has been anti-India. 
Over the years the size and capacity of various mili- 
tant outfits has grown. In such a aituation, extensive 
security operations, no matter how skillfully and 
diplomatically carried out, were bound to further 
alienate the populace. And Jagmohan's battering-ram 
style, buttressed by his conviction that he alone stood 
between order and chaos (somewhat reminiscent of 
the famous Indira Gandhi poster), a ham-handed 
handling of the press, did not help. 


Atthe end, this reader comes away with mixed 
feelings about Jagmohan and his Kashmir policy. 
There is no doubt that the man has been sinned 
against, not just by the politicians but also by sec- 
tions of the administration, the press, and the uphol- 
ders of human rights. But what 18 equally disturbing 
is his near-exclusive reliance on the ‘law and order’ 
approach to win over the disaffected populace and 
region for the country. When combined with his 
new-found zeal for a revitalized and resurgent Hin- 
duism, evident for instance in his plan for establish- 
ing Varanasi as the spiritual and moral centre of 
India, the disquiet only deepens. 


Jagmohan comes across as a fervent nationalist, 
committed to uphold the ‘unity and integrity’ of India 
by any means. Without belittling his honestly held 

ssion, it is worth considering whether history in 
fac t holds nationel boundary lines as particularly 
sacroscant. Can one really hold on to а populace un- 
willing to be part of the national mainstream? Have 
popular and mass-based insurgencies, particularly on 
the borders of nation-states, ever been effectively 
contained by use of force? What does such an appli- 
cation of force do to the civilized, democratic norms 
by which we want to be governed? Is not the insecu- 
rity about the possible disintegration of the country 
being manipulatively whipped up by a recurrent 
pointing to the 'foreign hand" and fundamentalist 
forces within? 


Jagmohan, in his reliance on a resurgent Hindu 
nationalism joins a long galaxy of social activists and 
thinkers who have traced the ills of this country to a 
weakening of spirit. Let us however not forget that 
what has made this part of the world a place worth 
living (and dying) for has been its easy tolerance for 
diversities. Moves towards homogenization and inte- 
gration may well save our state, but with the possi- 
ble loss of our civilizational distinction. And it is 
likely that even ‘patriots’ like Jagmohan may find 
this cost too heavy. 

Harsh Sethi 
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EMERGENCE OF POLITICAL AWAKENING 
IN KASHMIR by U. K. Zutshi. Bombay, 
Manohar, 1986. 


WHEN asked to review a book nearly nine years 
after its publication in 1986, the assumption is that 
it is seen as being of seminal importance in under- 
standing the problem of present day insurgency in 
Kashmir. But U. К. Zutshi’s Emergence of Political 
Awakening in Kashmir, despite the promise it raises 
about placing in a socio-political context the first- 
ever popular uprising in Kashmir against the Dogra 
Rajput ruler in 1931, disappoints with its conven- 
tional flogging of British imperialism as the villain 
of the piece. 

Moreover, Zutshi’s reductionist conclusion that 
the 193] mass uprising was merely a communal agita- 
tion belies his own assemblage of sophisticated socio- 
economic data in the book. His conclusions in no 
way afford any insight into understanding why with- 
in seven years of the uprising, the Muslim Confer- 
ence (AJKMC), which had spearheaded the agitation, 
split with а section led by Sheikh Abdullah forming 
the National Conference (AJKNC). 


And while Zutshi stresses the role played by the 
emergence of the institution of the Mirwaiz 1n the 
valley in the deepening of communal consciousness 
and eventually even to providing a platform for 
Sheikh Abdullah, his analysis does not prepare us 
for the fact that by 1932 the Mirwaiz Maulvi Yusuf 
Shah had thrown in his lot with the Hindu and Mus- 
lim landlords against the anti-feudal forces which 
were to cohere around the NC and Sheikh Abdullah. 


In contrast to Zutshi, Gautam Navlakha in his 
essay “Bharat’s Kashmir War’ (HPW, 21 December, 
1991) analyses the 1931 uprising as a revolt against 
feudal fetters. As the Muslims of the valley were 
the first targets of feudal exploitation by the Hindu 
Maharaja, they were the first to raise the banner of 
revolt but the demands were not communal—recog- 
nising the proprietary rights over land of land holders 
in Kashmir and a change in the Maharaja's , policy 
of recruitment in the state services. 


Commenting on the split in the AJKMC, Navlakha 
says that it saw the o ion of Kashmiri Muslims 
in terms of their religious opposition to the ruler 
and therefore saw the solution in a theocratic state 
(read two-nation theory). Whereas the AJKNC ex- 
plained the oppression to be the result of feudalism 
а ending the hold of the feudal јарігдаг as the 
solution. 


Zutshi, however, maintains that the ‘mass political 
awakening came to be enveloped by a communal 
ideology and was inevitably accompanied by com- 
munal discord’. Not surprisingly, this perspective 
has found a ready echo in the mind set of the ideo- 
logues of the Bharatiya Janata Party. It insidiously 
provides historical legitimacy to a communal analy- 
sis of the current insurgency in the ;valley and the 
solution. 


Zutshi is highly defensive about the overtly com- 
munal politics of the Dogra period and seeks to 
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obfuscate the issue by blaming it on British colonial 
policies. Even in his analysis of the 1931 uprising, 
he backs the conspiracy theory about the British 
inciting Muslim communalism with an eye on the 
inevitable backlash in the form of Hindu commu- 
nalism. The British were out to squeeze Hari Singh 
who had adopted too independent a tone at the 
First Round Table Conference in London and had 
begun to reassert the restoration of Gilgit. 


On the controversial issue of land holders in 
Kashmir as opposed to the people in Jammu being 
deprived of proprietary right over land, Zutshi once 
again holds responsible the British induced land 
settlement policy. It was to prevent land alienation 
that the Dogra rulers subsequently claimed that since 
Gulab Singh had been sold Kashmir all land belon- 
ged to him. Zutshi argues that the Dogra rulers were 
motivated by their desire to prevent British subjects 
from buying up the valley from poor Muslims. 


When it comes to addressing tbe problem of edu- 
cational backwardness of the Muslims in the state, 
Zutshi dismisses the allegations of relative neglect 
by the Hindu officers of the Dogra rulers. But the 
very examples he draws upon expose a policy of 
discrimination as in the case of therenewalofa 
state grant to the fledgling Islamia School It was 
approved but the Hindu member in charge of edu- 
cation in the state council added a proviso: ‘school 
authorities may be directed to replace existing un- 
qualified teachers with competent staff", a condition 
which was well nigh impossible to meet. 


Zutshi acknowledges that the burden of the oner- 
ous taxation policy of the Dogra rulers led to the 
pauperisation of the people, 93% of which were 
Muslims. He however blames it on the need to 
defray Britain's forward policy. Kashmir shawl 
makers were additionally hit by British policy of 
eroding the monopoly of Kashmir, Zutshi explains. 


Where Zutshi breaks new ground is in going over 
the by now well known syncretic Rishi-Pir tradition 
of Kashmir. He stresses that cultural differentiation 
between the segments of society in Kashmir was 
based on various hereditary occupational categories 
rather than the faith they followed. Drawing atten- 
tion to the cultural homogeneity among the feudal 
eite Hindus and Muslims Zutshi indicates that the 
head gear worn by upper class pandit women was 
similar to the distinguishing characteristics of the 
head gear worn by the andrem (upper class) Mulims. 


But more often, Zutshi's defensiveness about the 
communal character of the Dogra regime and his 
propensity to flog British imperialism, leads him to 
distort his analysis of the socio-economic and politi- 
cal forces which found an outlet in the 1931 uprising 
against autocratic rule. Zutshi's judgement of the 
1931 mass popular uprising ав a communal agitation 
reinforces the tendency to reduce the present day 
insurgency to a purely communal revolt. To under- 
stand why 13 July, Martyr's Day, is regarded as so 
significant by the people of the valley we have to 
look beyond Zutshi’s analysis. 

Rita Manchanda 
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UNHAPPY KASHMIR—The Hidden Story by 
Dina Nath Raina. New Delhi, Reliance Publish- 
ing, 1990. 


MILITANCY in the Kashmir valley has generated 
fresh interest in the history of Jammu and Kashmir, 
especially the international ramifications of the dis- 
pute which was taken to the United Nations by 
the Indian government. For many who have been 
born in independent India, the issues in Kashmir 
remain obfuscated by the propaganda of officialdom 
on both sides of the border. The new literature on 
Kashmir, if Raina’s book and another written by 
Jagmohan are taken as examples, have done nothing 
to advance academic or journalistic scholarship on 
the valley and its people. 


In fact, Raina leaves little doubt about his views 
in the preface: ‘After 43 years of independence for 
the first time, India is faced with a grave threat to 
her very existence as a nation...we have to be abso- 
lutely clear about the nature of the movement in 
Kashmir...the movement in Kashmir has nothing to 
do with insufficient job opportunities etc. Itisa 
movement fired by Islamic fundamentalism. It isa 
movement patronised by many foreign countries and 
agencies not just Pakistan.’ It goes without saying 
that in 1990, when the book was written, there were 
major contradictions between the pro-independence 
JKLF and the pro-Pakistan Hizbul Mujahideen, a 
fact that finds no place in the author’s scheme of 
things. 


After promising us hidden facts, the book surpri- 
singly stops short of the events that led to the birth 
of militancy in the valley. The only reference to 
contemporary events are selective extracts from 
select newspapers to buttress the point. More than 
anything, it is the simplistic and crass interpretation 
of developments in Kashmir which have contributed 
to an unhappy populace, up in arms against the 
Indian state. Obviously, even new scholarship is 
hardly moving forward in providing a more con- 
vincing and incisive account of the tragedy that has 
befallen the Kashmiris. 


A derisive attitude towards the majority commu- 
nity in the valley is visible as the author attempts a 
broad sweep of history. Writing about the early 20th 
century, Raina says, ‘Educated Hindus were emp- 
loyed by Muslim traders and exporters as their 
accountants. True to the pattern, prevalent in other 
parts of India, Muslims in Kashmir were also edu- 
cationally backward. In schools, Muslim boys were 
drop-outs. 


A common thread running through the book is 
that of "heroes and villains’. The author appears to 
have made up his mind that all responsibility for 
Kashmir's woes lies with Nehru and Sheikh Abdul- 
lah, who are painted as black as possible. Also visi- 
ble is the strenuous effort to build up Sardar Patel 
as a person who is always in the right: nothing can 
escape the attention of the ‘Iron Man’. If at all he 


\ 


does accede to special concession, it is because of 
ill-health, not owing to a considered political view- 
point. Complete and total reliance on V. Shankar’s 
biography for the entire gamut of differences between 
Nehru and Patel is a hallmark of the book. Hardly 
any other source materials are used to substantiate 
the assertions made. 


Raina's principal contention is that Nehru and his 
blind friendship severely compromised the Indian 
government’s policy on Kashmir. He quotes Nehru: 
“We have gone to Kashmir to protect the people and 
assoon as this duty is discharged, our forces need 
not remain there апа we shall withdraw our forces. 
If the Pakistan government is sincere they can stop 
the entry of these raiders and thus accelerate the re- 
turn of peace and order. After that the people of 
Kashmir can decide their future and we shall accept 
their decision. 


*In order (о establish our bonafides, we have sug- 
gested that when the people are given the chance to 
decide their future, this should be done under the 
supervision of an impartial tribunal such as the Unit- 
ed Nations Organisation.’ Raina questions Nehru's 
wisdom: ‘The Maharaja had offered unconditional 
accession and surrendered his sovereignty and all his 
powers to the Indian union. Would not the people of 
Kashmir have become free citizens of democratic 
India and enjoyed the benefits of its Constitution? 
Did Pt. Nehru make it clear to the rulers of Patiala, 
Jaipur, Baroda, Bhopal, Mysore, Travancore that 
their governments must in future be carried on accor- 
ding to the popular will? 


In the author’s scheme, liberalism of any hue is 
obviously anathema. Arguably, Nehru’s liberalism on 
Kashmir soon gave way to the exigencies of realpo- 
litik and he soon abandoned a democratic path in 
favour of the intelligence-police option, a feature of 
India's Kashmir policy. Even this shortlived. limited 
dose of liberalism attracts the wrath of Raina, to 
whom Article 370 is complete anathema. ‘The Arti- 
cle is not only redundant but has become an irritant 
to our national integrity and sovereignty.’ 


To go slightly backward іп time, Raina on the 
subject of plebiscite opens his chapter with: “Kash- 
mir is an unalienable and inseparable constituent 
of India. There із no room for even the slightest 
ambiguity about this basic fact.’ The background 
to the dispute does not count in arriving at such a 
conclusion. 


The author then proceeds to invoke the authority 
of the royal accession to announce that the Maha- 
raja had full authority to decide about the future of 
the people of Kashmir. Raina, clearly, is unimpres- 
sed by the fact that Kashmir remains a dispute, 
which may blow upin the face of the Indian state. 
Not for him the right of the people to decide their 
own future. The right of self-determination, central 
to people everywhere in the world, has failed to cut 
ice with the author. 

Seminarist 
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KASHMIR: A Disputed Legacy, 1846-1990 by Alas- 


tair Lamb. Hertingfordbury, Roxford Books, 1991. 


IN his new book on Kashmir, Alastair Lamb says: 
"War produces propaganda, directed towards both 
internal and external consumption; and propaganda 
can all too easily turn into dogma believed implicitly 
by those who created it in the first place’ (p. 148). 
Kashmir is indeed а good example of this psycholo- 
gical syndrome, because it is an on-going conflict 
which constantly incorporates new concepts—ethni- 
city, fundamentalism, human rights —without allow- 
ing the grass to grow over the old faultlines. But 
as these get blurred by new overlays it becomes even 
more difficult to separate fact from fiction and pro- 
pagandist posturings from events on the ground. 


The publication of а book that seeks to delineate 
the historical evolution of the Kashmir conflict is 
therefore a welcome event. Coming, moreover, from 
8 historian of Alastair Lamb's reputation as a specia- 
list of Asian border disputes, one can expect an 
impartial account of what was, until recently, a 
territorial dispute over a region whose borders run 
parallel to the geographical divide between Central 
and South Asia as well as the civilizational division 
between the Islamic world in the West and the Indian 
and Chinese worlds to the East. 


` Not unexpectedly then, Lamb starts his book with 
a detailed treatment of the northern border of Kash- 
mir, both at its extreme western (Gilgit, Hunza) and 
eastern ends (Aksai Chin). Although they seem of 
only remote interest in the light of today’s problems, 
he shows that these very problems have their origin 
in the perception of Kashmir as a territory of stra- 
tegic importance. According to Lamb this territorial 
obsession largely influenced the course of events at 
the time of partition and only slowly gave way to the 
growing importance of the East/West faultline run- 
ning through Kashmir, between an Islamic sub- 
nationalism and Indian nationalism, which today 
dominates the conflict. Lamb does justice to this 
particular strand, devoting a whole chapter to the 
evolution of politics within Kashmir before 1947. 
He picks up these threads at later intervals with 
chapters on politics ‘Inside J&K 1947 and 1965’, 
and again on ‘Sheikh Abdullah 1966-1982’. 


Apart from these two components of Kashmir’s 
modern history, Lamb focuses, naturally enough, 
on the third major component: Kashmir as a con- 
flict zone between India and Pakistan. He deals with 
it chronologically, starting with two chapters on 
‘Partition’ and ‘Accession’, to be followed by acco- 
unts which take the three wars as methodological 
pivots. His last chapter is entitled “India’s failure in 
J&K 1977 to 1990’ and he signs off with a ‘Final 
Word’ written in 1991. 


It is in this last chapter that Professor Lamb puts 
forth his main thesis most succinctly, which is that 
‘a good case can be made that India has no business 
at all іп the Vale of Kashmir’ (p. 343). Since he 
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. sees no other way to solve the present Kashmir crisis 


than by fa return to basics, to the situation asit 
existed at the time of the Transfer of Power’ (ibid.), 
it might be useful to briefly look at his insights re- 
garding this particular period and how they subs- 
tantiate his claim that India has ‘по business’ to be 
in Kasbmir, 


Lamb's argument is that Mountbatten (and/or 
Britain) colluded with India (i.e. Nehru) in getting 
Kashmir into the fold of the Indian “Union and that 
Pakistan's policies in trying to thwart thia were basi- 
cally reactive to these plans. He tries to prove it by 
three points: . 


(1) The return of the Gilgit Agency to Maharaja 
Hari Singh in June 1947 was ‘mala fide’. 


(ii) Mountbatten unduly influenced Cyril Rad- 
cliffe in his Gurdaspur award in order to give Hari 
Singh an option to accede to India. 


(iil) The presence of a Patiala Battalion in J&K. 
before the incursion by tribesmen is a pointer. that 
Pakistan’s policy was in effect a reaction to these 
highly doubtful manoeuvres. 


This is not the place to examine in detail these 
historical arguments. Looked at purely from their 
intrinsic consistency, however, they do not seem 
convincing, despite the considerable force and the 
brilliant narrative flow with which Lamb presents 
them. A few examples are sufficient to substantiate 
this prima facie impression. Regarding the revoca- 
tion of the 1935 Lease (which had given the Gilgit 
Agency to British India for sixty years), Lamb con- 
tends that Mountbatten should have ‘let Pakistan 
be the guardian of the Gilgit Agency and the n 
passes of the Karakorum' (p. 107). He did not do 
so because Mountbatten hoped that the role of guar- 
dian *would be filled in the end by India rather .than 
Pakistan’ (ibid.). І 


Whatever the motives of the Viceroy—and they 
could indeed have been just these—Lamb glosses over 
the fact that Mountbatten acted here with constitu- 
tional propriety: British India had leased part of a 
territory, and as it was about to leave India, the 
Imperial Government handed it back to its rightful 
owner. as part of the cleaning-up operations. 


Similarly with the Gurdaspur awards. There is 
indeed strong force in the argument that Mountbat- 
ten, under the influence of Nehru, did do some arm- 
twisting in getting three tehsil of Gurdaspur district 
(and two of Ferozepur district) adjudicated to India. 
But again he does not seriously discuss the argument 
that by doing so, Mountbatten made sure that Hari 
Singh did have a real choice regarding the accession 
of his state, which he would not have had without 
the link provided by these eastern tehsils from India 
to J&K. After all, the terms of reference for the 
Radcliffe Commission stipulated a demarcation of 
the boundaries on the basis of ‘contiguous majority 
areas’, which were not necessarily districts. And they 
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contain; moreover, the proviso that in proceeding 
thus, the Commission ‘will also take into account 
other factors’ (quoted by Lamb, p. 104). Rather than 
going into the merits of the case, Lamb seems keen 
to discredit the Commission, calling it a ‘useful 
воарогдаг, and its independence ‘a charade’ 
p. 116). : | 


Lamb reserves the most scathing attack on Indian 
deviousness (and British connivance) for the discus- 
sion regarding the presence of Patiala battalion in 
Jammu and Srinagar, which was there ‘at least’ from 
17 October 1947. Quoting Indian sources, he demo- 
lishes, with great effect, the popular Indian myth that 
the airlifted troops landed in the valley on the morn- 
ing of 27 October, just in time to defend a deserted 
Srinagar airfield. As regards tbe reasons for their 
presence, Lamb himself leaves open the possibility 
that it might have been the result of an informal 
arrangement between the rulers of the two states, 
agreed upon before Patiala became part of the Indian 
Union on 15 August. 


Nevertheless, on the basis of this little-noticed 
fact, Lamb then constructs his main prosecution 
against India: Either ‘the Patiala men were in Kash- 
mir in blatant violation of the de facto Indian Con- 
stitution, or ... their presence was approved by New 
Delhi’ (p. 157). The motive for making this the cor- 
: nerstone of his argument becomes clear in what 
follows: ‘If the former, then their status on the most 
charitable interpretation was very similar to that of 
the Pathan tribesmen; if the latter, then the Govern- 
ment of India was sponsoring direct military involve- 
ment in the state of J&K. before the tribal “aggres- 


sion" let alone the Maharaja’s accession’ (ibid.). ' 


Elsewhere he goes even further, saying that ‘a good 
case can be made that the presence of the tribesmen 


was а direct response to the arrival of the Patiala, 


troops’ (p: 155). This flies in the face of Lamb's own 
admission that ‘tribal involvement began in the mid- 
dle of September (or even earlier)’ (p. 133). 


Itis here that Lamb's detachment as a historian 
unfortunately is clearly compromised by his desire 
to prove a point, namely that in the tribal incursion 
which catalysed events in 1947, Pakistan was merely 
aninnocent bystander. He thereby gets entangled 
in self-contradiction. He gives a detailed account 
of the Poonch rebellion and does not hide the in- 
volvement from Pakistan, both in terms of logistics 
as well as arms supplies. He shows that the political 
leadership was aware (to say the least) of what was 

oing on across the border and turned a blind eye 
if not two) to the recruitment and passage of the 


Pathan tribesmen. Yet, he maintains that the rebel- . 


ted an internal coup’, that the rebels 
‘opened the gates to the tribesmen in the interests of 
an entity which in two days was to declare itself the 
independent state of Azad Kashmir’ (p. 155). 


lion ‘ 


This argument culminates in the truly fantastic 
assertion (by Pakistan, but accepted ‘in part’ by 
Lamb), that ‘the Maharaja by -26/27 October was 
no longer competent: to sign any instrument of 


accession because he had, to all intents and purposes, 
been overthrown by his subjects’ (p. 155). He con- 
cludes: ‘There is not in reality a great deal of differ- 
ence between the position of these tribesmen on 22 
October and that of the Indian Army...on 27 Octo- 
ber...The Indians were there at the invitation of the 
Maharaja on just about the same basis as the tribes- 
men were there at the invitation of the Poonch rebels 
now declared subordinates of the independent State 
of Azad Kashmir' (p. 155). . 


As Professor Lamb progresses in his history of 
bilateral relations, the lack of evenhandedness be- 
comes increasingly evident, and scholarship obvi- 
ously suffers. Be it his assessment of the impact of 
the Sino-Pak Border Agreement of 1963, his account 
of 'Operation Gibraltar' leading to tbe 1965 War, 
or his remarks on Pakistan's nuclear programme: it 
looks as if Lamb bears a deep grudge against India 
which allows him to apply various yardsticks when 
judging bistorical events, however lucid their pre- 
sentation may be. Thus it is only to be expected that 
his last chapter, on ‘India’s Failure 1977-1990', is 
full of partisan invective and does not, regretfully, 
serve as a pathfinder, so necessary in the present 
lack of practicable alternative policies. 


Constricted by his fixed view that Pakistan is 
hardly involved in the conflict, Lamb is unable to 
explain the proliferation, strategies, logistics and 
internal conflicts of the various underground move- 
ments, leave alone their staying power in the face 
of a *300,000-men strong Indian force’ (p. 342). He 
admits the ‘possible’ ‘unofficial’ assistance by ‘indi- 
viduals established on the Pakistani side’ (p. 340). 
But Pakistan ‘in the main wasa spectator’, better 
even, ‘in great measure an innocent victim’ (p. 340). 
And while the Kashmir valley presents ‘an Indian 
military occupation of a conquered land’, where 
India is ‘faced with a terminal colonial situation’ 
(p. 322), the view on the other side is almost blissful 
—'Azad Kashmir is wedded in its close alliance to 
Pakistan’ from which ‘only external force could lead 
to divorce’ (р. 342). - 


It is therefore hardly surprising—but given the 
high expectations, also a great disappointment— 
that Lamb is completely unable to gauge the per- 
ceived implications of a possible loss of Kashmir to 
India, saying curtly that ‘Kashmir is a special case 
with its own unique history, and it creates no prece- 
dents for other special cases such as the Sikhs or 
Assam....’ (р. 343). But then, Lamb has given up, 
almost gleefully, India altogether, by saying that 
the rate of disintegration of the Indian Union is a 
process which is probably now inevitable’ (p. 343). 
One hopes that he is as inaccurate in this judgement 
as he has unfortunately been in much of his treat- 
ment of Indo-Pak bilateral relations over Kashmir. 
At any rate, one has to conclude that the hope he 
evinces at the beginning of his book—to provide 
‘something better than imagination, speculation and 
partisan argument’—has, sadly, not been fulfilled. 


Bernard Imhasly 
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THE changes in the Soviet Union, spectacular and 
bewildering ав they are, collapse into three clear 
groups: the end of the cold war internationally, the 
end of communist rule domestically, and straddling 
both, the end of the Soviet Union itself. 


The cold war shaped post-war international power 
structures as surely as imperialism had done in the 
century before 1914; a new power balance is in the 
process of being created, and it goes by the formula 
ofithe ‘multi-polar’ world which, strangely, is some- 
times employed in the same breath with the ‘uni- 
polar’ world of American domination. 


The monopoly rule of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union provided a millennial faith to 
many and a career to millions, and both are now 
suffering the effects of spiritual and salaried un- 
employment. Strangely, or perhaps not so strangely, 
it was not the brilliance of Karl Marx’s critical 
analysis of capitalism that inspired the millions but 
the ecumenical church that radiated political power 
in-his name. Their deepest agonies were induced by 
the heresies of Stalinism, Troiskyism et al and the 
schisms of the Chinese and others: the survival of 
the pagan bourgeois brought forth only formulaic 
incantations about their imminent extinction. 


As is typical of such confrontations, their oppo- 
nents (or partners) in the cold war ceaselessly pro- 


_ The problem 


phesied the doom of communism but did not 
predict it. They were taken by surprise when it 
happened and by the manner in which it happened; 
and they have at times even betrayed the greatest 
anxiety rather than simple satisfaction that it should 
have happened at all. Few, except the reformers 
from within the Party itself, predicted that the re- 
form would be an internal transformation, not the 
revolutionary disintegration that overtook the ancien 
regime in 1917. 


Most of all, the break up of the Union itself has 
surprised and embarrassed as many. It was assumed 
that the ex-colonial countries of Central Asia would 
secede first, for they were culturally Islamic (nearly) 
and colonial subjects to wit. Instead, the very Euro- 
pean Baltic was the keenest to go and the oppressed 
Central Asians somewhat perversely anxious to re- 
main. But most unexpectedly, the assault on tho 
Union came, illogically as it seemed, from the centre, 
first from Gorbachev through new Union treaty pro- 
posals, and then from Boris Yeltsin replacing Gorba- 
chev and Gorbachev’s proposals with yet another set. 
Yet they all hang together: the whole revolution was 
carried out from the ‘top and from the centre, and 
it flowed downward and outward. In this respect, 
the perestroika revolution faithfully follows the tra- 
dition of the Communist Party's statecraft, Many 
would no doubt like to see it even as а Russian 
tradition: the only problem with that argument is 


The Soviet Experience 


that the Revolution of 1905 апа 1917 were assaults 
from below, not initiatives from above. 


It is now perhaps possible to consider the Soviet 
experience without the disturbing crackle of cold war 
polemic from both sides. The judgement of history 
will prohably be that the Soviet revolution’ was the 
former Russian empire’s device to industrialize with- 
out losing great power status. It could have always 
receded into a second-rank power like Spain and 
modernized under the protective wing of a super- 
power; or it could have descended into colonial 
status and spun eternally in the vicious circle of 
poverty. However, even if the empire had broken up 
permanently, Russia herself was too large, developed 
and unified by the 20th century to subside either in- 
to second rank or into colonialism. А choice of the 
Stalinist style of industrialization was therefore 
available, and it opted for it. 


There was of course another option for insecure 
great powers, that of defeat or pyrrhic victory and 
reconstruction under the aegis ofi the supreme leader, 
America. The Germans and Japanese surrendered 
their great power ambitions through defeat, the 
British and French through their pyrrhic victory, all 
in the Second World War. They then recovered 
their prosperity under the American umbrella. The 
Soviet Union, despite victory, had to go it alone; 
and the Party and the Stalinist model acquired an- 
other lease of life. It now looks as if, after attaining 
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the status of a mature industrial society, the ex- 
Soviet Union is queuing up for the Anglo-Fren 
option. : 


Every aspect of the Soviet experience and of the 
new experiments is of the deepest interest. The most 
obvious is the sobering thought of how expensive 
industrialization is; and every new study shows how 
shallow it is to ascribe the costs to Stalin's paranoia, 
to the Russian character and tradition, or to what 
are called by Soviet colleagues, ‘mistakes’. But, for 
that reason itself, the new experiment at a mixed 
economy with pluralist political structures will be 
riveting. 

The other and equally arresting, especially for us, 
is the Soviet manner of creating a single polity and 
society out of the bewildering multiplicity that faced 
the Bolsheviks in the 1920s. Their methods are ex- 
traordinarily comparable to ours. The roles of the 
Communist Party there and the political process 
dominated by the Congress here, merit the deepest 
comparative research. Even more then, the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States and the numerous 
internal communalisms (or ethnic strife as they are 
often called) should be observed with sober atten- 
tion. Owing to an ideological pre-occupation with or 
revulsion against Marxism and Leninism, we did not 
treat the Soviet experience with the depth it deser- 
ved: we should not repeat that ‘mistake’ now. 


MADHAVAN К, PALAT 
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THE Bolsheviks started with а 
grand vision in 1917. By abolishing 
private property in the basic means 
of production, they hoped to end 
the exploitation of man by man, 
overtake the Western countries eco- 
nomically, and act as a beacon light 
for the oppressed peoples in colo- 
nial and semi-colonial countries. 


The USSR did make enormous 
progress. Parity in military power 
had been achieved by the 1950s, and 
the economic distance vis-a-vis the 
USA was narrowing till the mid- 
1970s. The emergence of a ‘socialist’ 
bloc of nations in Europe and Asia 
weakened the hegemony of capitalist 
imperialism. As the Soviet economy 
degenerated ‘owing to internal con- 
tradictions and as several attempts 
at democratization were aborted, 
the Soviet system gradually lost its 
raison d’etre. Once free elections 
were held under Gorbachev, it col- 
lapsed within a couple of years. 


Was the failure inevitable, as the 
‘totalitarian’ school of Western 
scholars bas consistently maintain- 
ed? According to them, the 1917 
revolution was an anti-democratic 
coup d'etat leading to a one-party 
state, the transition from Lenin to 
Stalin was a logical one, and Stalin’s 
industrialization through forced col- 
lectivization was the corollary to 
the dogma of state planning; despite 
persistent and serious shortcomings, 
no radical reforms were possible be- 
cause of their incompatibility with 
the monopoly power of the party- 
state. 


The Soviet Experience 


Alternatives in Soviet history - 


NIRMAL KUMAR CHANDRA 


Recent events have lent strong 
credence to this interpretation. This 
article tries to explore whether or 
not there were any alternatives to 
the actual course of history. Section I 
describes the political alternatives. 
Section П analyzes the economic 
alternatives to the Stalinist system 
of command planning that conti- 
nued with minor changes till the 
economy began to disintegrate. The 
final section speculates on whether 
the democratization of Soviet socie- 
ty prior to Gorbachev had a greater 
chance of success, and also why it 
went astray under him. 


The totalitarian model 


Did the Bolsheviks act unde- 
mocratically in seizing power in 
November 1917? If it was a mere 
coup d'etat, why did the masses 
thwart the earlier coup by Kornilov, 
and not that of Lenin and Trotsky? 
Actually, there was a wave of mass 
demonstrations as chronicled by 
John Reed. What about the dissolu- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly? 
Ina much acclaimed recent study 
on peasants in the Central Volga 
region, Orlando Figes concludes: 
“Тһе peasant revolution of 1917-18 
destroyed the power of the old 
regime in the countryside and under- 
mined the anti-Bolshevik movement 
based upon the restoration of the 
Constituent Assembly....The civil 
war necessitated the establishment 
of a strong state apparatus in the 
provinces to organize the resources 
of the peasantry for the struggle 
against the counter-revolution.... 
The Neo-populists who would un- 


doubtedly have attracted consi- 
derable peasant support under a 
` pluralist-socialist system were forced 
underground or into exile durin 
the civil war.... (On the other hand 
the Russian peasantry enjoyed a 
period of unparalleled freedom and 
well-being during the 1920s.' 


Next, was Stalin the logical suc- 
cessor to Lenin? Lenin himself had 
in 1922 proposed Trotsky as his 
deputy; later, the Politburo (PB) 
wanted Trotsky to deliver the Cen- 
tral Committee's (CC) report to the 
XIIth Congress owing to Lenin's 
illness; on both occasions Trotsky 
refused. He was also manipulated 
after Lenin's death, by Stalin, Zino- 
viev and Kamenev into agreeing 
that Lenin's Last Testament (virtu- 
ally pleading for Stalin's removal) 
seed. not be published. Trotsky's 

litical defeat was by no means 
oreordained. 


Tae story was more complex in 
the crucial years of 1928-29. As 
General Secretary since 1922, Stalin 
assiduously developed a E 
network of support at all levels. 
Yethe was far from unassailable. 
Barly in 1928, Stalin became vul- 
nerable for advocating as a general 
policy the use of brute force in re- 
quisitioning grains. The so-called 
right was anticipating a working 
majority in the executive organs of 
the party with support from the 
trade unions, senior military leaders, 
and even the secret police organ, 
GPU. However, it lacked organiza- 
tion. More important, to the 20-30 
top ranking old Bolsheviks who nor- 
mally took the ultimate decisions, 
Bukharin’s programme appeared 
rather timid, while that of Stalin 
appealed to their revolutionary 
mood. No one, including Stalin, 
seriously expected the turmoil that 
soon traumatized society despite 
dire warnings ex ante from Bukha- 
rin and his friends. 


Even though Bukharin was hum- 
bled, Stalin was yet to emerge as 
the dictator. In February 1929 he 
failed to get Bukharin et al ejected 
from the PB. In the famous article 
of March 1930, ‘Dizzy with Success’, 
he was ‘forced’ to retreat by admit- 
ting excesses during collectivization, 
and allowing peasants to resume 
private farming. From 1930 to 1933 


^ 


two anti-Stalin groups of Lominadze 
and Syrtsov, and of Eismont, Tol- 
machey and Smirnov, surfaced: 
Riutin also tried to remove him as 
General Secretary. In each case 
Stalin failed initially to get his own 
verdict; eventually, by-passing the 
regular bodies, he won partial vic- 
tories. 


Tio the 1930s the party 
was far from monolithic. The upper 
ranks were divided, while the lower 
units were disorganized and chaotic. 
The division centred around three 
issues: the pace of industrialization, 
the treatment of the opposition, and 
the relations between the party 
centre and local units. The moder- 
ates included Ordzhonikidze (who 
was close to Bukharin all through), 
\Kiroy and Zhdanov, while the hawks 
counted Molotov, Ezhov, Beria, 
etcetera. 


Did the 1934 Party Congress 
mark the final victory of Stalin? 
Wasit not officially declared that 
there was no one to fight within the 
party? Yet out of а total of about 
1200 delegates, nearly 300 voted 
against Stalin, whereas only three 
opposed Kirov. The moderates’ 
views prevailed over the Congress; 
old opposition leaders like Bukha- 
rin, Zinoviev and Kamenev spoke 
and were cheered; and Kirov was 
inducted into the рв. But then he 
was assassinated in December 1934. 
Stalin launched his purges there- 
after. 


Subsequently, there were attempts 
to democratize society through the 
1936 Constitution and introduce 
within the party elections with mul- 
tiple candidates and secret votes, in 
which Zhdanov took the lead. At 
party meetings in many localities, 
the ordinary members roundly con- 
demned the local bosses and remo- 
ved them. This must have scared 
many senior leaders, and the hawks 
prevailed upon the CC to call off the 
exercise in October 1937. But intra- 

rty strife continued. The PB or CC, 
it appears, was sharply divided over 
the question of Terror or its conti- 
nuation on several occasions bet- 
ween December 1936 and January 
1938 when it was decided that the 
main danger to the party came, not 
from enemies inside, but from ‘the 
threat of war’. Nevertheless, Stalin’s 


supremacy remained unchallenged, 
and the Terror was re-enacted after 
World War II. 


Now в few words about the / 


Terror. Soviet archival materials 
published in the last couple of years 
indicate that the peasant exiles, and 
inmates in prisons as well as in the 
Gulag camps and colonies, taken 
together did not exceed 3.0 million 
atany time upto 1945, but rose 
steeply to around 5.0 million by 
1953. Recorded mortality in these 
places stood at 1.4 million іп 1932- 
47; these figures exclude certain 


years as wellas deaths in prisons - 


and Gulag colonies; one does not 
know how many died ‘unnaturally’. 
On famine deaths in 1932-34, the 
current Western estimates based on 
the latest demographic data range 
from 5.0 to 7.0 million. 


O.. the period 1929-38, Stalin 
was also a ‘revolutionary transfor- 
mer’. Five-year schooling became 
compulsory; for every three peasants 
entering a collective or state farm 
during the First Plan, one became an 
industrial worker; even among the 
peasant deportees, over one million 
were engaged in industrial jobs; 
throughout the 1930s, one to two 
million young adults from villages 
joined the non-agricultural labour 
force every year; with the number of 
white collar workers jumping from 
4to 14 million, millions from the 
lower strata joined the intelligentsia. 


The phenomenon of Stalinism 
is thus exceedingly complex. Stalin, 
in the words of Churchill, ‘inherited 
a Russia with a wooden plough, and 
left it with atomic weapons’. Adrhu- 
bei, the son-in-law of Khrushchev, 
recalls that after Stalin’s death, 
there was ‘a widespread feeling of 
vulnerability. “Не can do every- 
thing, he will find the correct solu- 
tion”; that was how people thought’. 
As Nove put it, ‘Clearly, this was 
not just a matter of combination of 
terror and propaganda.’ 


Returning to the totalitarian 
model, it fails to explain how mil- 
lions were freed shortly after Stalin 
died, not to speak of the momentous 
changes initiated at the xxth Party 
Congress. Khrushchev took enorm- 
ous personal risks in making his 
secret speech at the Congress, and 
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even afterwards one major attempt 
was madein 1957 to unseat him. 
To quote Burlatsky, ‘He walked on 
two legs, one marching boldly into 
the new epoch, the other totally 
stuck in the mud of the past.’ Dur- 
ing his tenure punishment without a 
trial was abolished, pensions were 
raised, peasants were relieved of 
Many onerous taxes, and the hous- 
ing situation improved. In cultural 
life there was a thaw. Bat Khrush- 
chev had his drawbacks. His diatri- 
bes against modern, abstract art and 
disapproval of Pasternak, put the 
clock back. On policy matters he 
sought the views of many scientists 
and experts, but often leaned heavily 
on his favourites, including those 
with &  dubious reputation like 
Lysenko. Not without reason Khru- 
shchevy was accused of spawning 
hare-brained schemes. 


diss weaknesses were exploited 
by his opponents whose ranks were 
swelled by men he himself had 
promoted, e.g. .Kozlov, Suslov, 
and Brezhnev. For the upper eche- 
lons of the nomenklatura felt quite 
insecure owing to Khrushchev's 
programme of reform in economic 
and party administration, and cons- 
tant change of personnel. That 85 
of the 101 newcomers to the CC in 
1961 retained their seats in 1966, 
corroborates the conspiracy hypo- 
thesis. Another major factor was 
Khrushchev's anti-military image. 
By stressing upon ‘firepower’ rather 
than the size of the Red Army, he 
antagonized the ‘the army great 
coats’ like Zhukov. The partial test 
ban treaty with the USA in 1963 
was anathema to the military esta- 
blishment in both countries. Indeed, 
the ‘defence establishment may have 
exerted greater influence on Brezh- 
nev than on his predecessors. 


Despite his faults Khrushchev 
was recently called the ‘Last Rom- 
antic’. By freeing millions from 
the Gulag and peasant settlements, 
he earned enormous popular sup- 
port. When he died several years 
after losing power, ‘the authorities 
took elaborate measures to stop 
people from attending his funeral’. 


Alternatives to Staltaist planning 


The dominant view among Wes- 
tern scholars like Carr, Dobb, Nove, 
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Davies and so on, has upheld Sta- 
lin's perspective on industrialization. 
If resources were to be garnered for 
investment leading to highspeed 
industrialization, one could not pay 
the market price for surplus grains 
with the kulaks; ergo forced collec- 
tivization. Bukharin's alternative 
has, however, gained many adher- 
ents in the last two decades. Grain 
procurement could be ensured thro- 
ugh a more rational pricing of 
grains, and by maintaining adequate 
stocks, replenished whenever neces- 
sary by import or a cut in grain 
export. With the economy already 
expanding rapidly from 1924-25 to 
1927-28, many consumer goods were 
in short supply, and state reserves 
of key resources had vanished; be- 
sides, there were enormous wastes in 
the use of scarce materials and 
equipment. A sudden attempt to 
raiso the tempo would, Bukharin 
felt, succeed only for a while, neces- 
sarily followed by deceleration. In 
reality, agricultural output stagnated 
all through the Stalin era, and peas- 
ants destroyed half the livestock 
after collectivization. 


Lass output, however, expan- 
ded at an astonishing rate. Bukha- 
rin's alternative would certainly have 
avoided the agricultural disaster, 
especially the famine of 1932-34; 
peasants would have had no reason 
to slaughter the draught animals and 
hence the pace of tractorization 
(which consumed half the output of 
quality steel in 1933) could have been 
slowed down, releasing steel for mac- 
hine building, etc. If in industry and 
construction cost reduction was duly 
emphasised, if the bourgeois specia- 
lists were not alienated, and if the 
counter-productive Gulag never 
came into being, it is quite possible 
that incremental output and invest- 
ment at the end of the 1930s would 
bave been no lower than the actual. 
Moreover, in Bukharin’s alternative 
the market equilibrium-would have 
been maintained with the state play- 
ing dominant role; and in the absence 
of growth mania and with adequate 
stocks of different key resources, 
there would have been no need for 
their central allocation which, one 
may point out, was the cornerstone 
of Stalinist planning. 


The problem of integrating the 


market with planning surfaced re- 

tedly. Even before the First 
lan was over, a debate on the 
socialist market was promoted by 
Ordzhonikidze. It focused on khoz- 
raschet, i.e. a strict profit and loss 
calculus, and the desirability of 
direct trade relation between state 
enterprises without recourse to cen- 
tralized allocation. But the debate 
was 800n terminated by the РВ. 


А many scholars find Sta- 
lin's 1952 essay, ‘Economic Prob- 
lems of Socialism in the USSR’, 
rather banal, Oskar Lange felt that 
jt opened up discussions on a wide 
front like the agricultural price 
policy, equilibrium in the market for 
consumer goods generally, and the 
consequent impact on the invest- 
ment plan. A big debate on the ‘law 
of value under socialism’ actually 
started soon afterwards. 


^ 


Did Khrushchev try out ап alter- 
native model? By disbanding the 
machine tractor stations, and thro- 
ugh industrial reorganization, he 
struck at the centralized power 
structure rather than the economic 
mechanism. Моге radical changes 
were signalled by the debate around 
Liberman’s famous 1962 article in 
the Pravda, which proposed that 
firms should maximize profits rather 
than fulfill Gosplan’s production 
targets, and that the central allo- 
cation system be replaced by direct 
contracts between enterprises. Some- 
what limited experiments were actu- 
ally carried out. Many economists 
and administrators apprehended, 
however, that in the absence of com- 
mand planning, the rate of growth 
would slacken. On the other hand, 
leading Soviet economic reformers 
of the 1960s argued that the whole 
system would collapse without a 
drastic overhaul. 


A major problem with the reforms 
was that too many prices were far 
below costs. If food prices, for ins- 
tance, were raised significantly, there 
could be popular unrest as in East 
Germany and Poland in the 1950s. 
The only safeguard is the existence of 
a democratic government enjoying 
mass support. Indeed, а comparison 
between the reaction of the Poles 
under Walesa and under earlier 


communist leaders, confirms this 
conjecture. In any case, so long as 
the growth rate in these countries 
remained high, creating the illusion 
of catching up, the party was in no 
mood to relinquish its monopoly 
control. 


Well before Gorbachev came to 
poe er, the USSR was slipping be- 

d the West in every field other 
than defence. From about 1978 
there was no economic growth at all. 
Gorbachev’s remedy was perestroika 
and glasnost: (a) open discussion 
about the past was essentia] for 
democratization; (b) tbe nomenkla- 
tura consisting of about two million 
persons, had to be disbanded; (с) 
economic restructuring meant intro- 
ducing market relations, creating a 
new incentive system for all so that 
each person earned according to his 
contribution, minimizing waste of 
resources (goods and labour), and 
speeding up technical progress; and 
(d) the defence outlays (already 
accounting for a fantastic 15-30% of 
the national income) had to be 
severely reduced by negotiating dis- 
armament with the USA. Are these 
eton not strikingly similar to 

ose raised by Bukharin or Ordzh- 
onikidze? 


Ros were undertaken in ear- 
nest by 1987. Yet, as we all know, 
the economic situation worsened 
over the years. National income fell 
by 5% in 1989 and 10% in 1990. А 
recent report in The Guardian, New 
York (also in the Frontier, 7.12.91), 
is more alarming; in the first few 
months of 1991, the GNP declined 
by 12%, and the service sectors by 
17%; the projecte 1992 production 
could fall below the subsistence 
minimum. Inflation accelerated. In 
1984-89 export to hard currency 
areas plummeted by 20%, while 
debts doubled to over $ 52 billion. 


Tho question of democracy 


Major reforms, it was shown ear- 
lier, would be initially painful; thus 
democratization is a sine qua non. 
One may recall that Stalin took 
some initial st in tbis direction 
during 1935-37, but withdrew the 
gamble. Some scholars believe that 
democratization would have inexor- 
ably led to capitalist restoration 
since the advanced capitalist states 


have always been far ahead of the 
‘socialist? countries. Paul Baran, 
too, advanced the notion of under- 
developed socialism and ascribed 
the deformities of Stalinism to the 
imperatives of industrializing a back- 
ward country. 


Sach contextual explanation con- 
tains a large element of truth, but 
is far from sufficient. One may first 
recall the finding of Figes cited ear- 
lier. In the late 1920s, if the pea- 
sant had to choose between the 
Bolsheviks and a return to a Ker- 
ensky-type regime, can one have 
reasonable doubts about the out- 
come? None of the Neo-populist 
regimes in East or South Europe in 
the inter-war period were able to 
match the success of Bolsheviks 
either in land reforms or in indus- 
trial growth of the 1920s. If Bukh- 
arin had prevailed over the party, 
popular support would have been 
strengthened. If in the mid-1930s 
Stalin could have been ousted, and 
the new leaders had emptied the 
Gulag camps, restored peasant farm- 
ing, pursued a more balanced agri- 
cultural price policy etcetera, it is by 
no means certain that 1he reformed 
socialists would have been rejected. 
One more chance came before Brezh- 
nev rose to power. By opening up 
the prisons, and by raising the living 
standards, the leadership had earned 
enormous goodwill. The slogan of 
catching up with the West economi- 
cally was still credible. Lastly, the 
phenomenal achievements in the 
military sphere (atomic and nuclear 
bombs, sputnik and Gagarin, the 
astronaut) raised national pride to 
dizzy heights; people seemed confi- 
dent that neither their corpus of 
scientists nor their social system was 
inferior to any in the world. 


That voting pattern is strongly 
influenced by the contextual factors 
is common knowledge. While the 
communists lost the elections under 
Gorbachev, an opinion poll con- 
ducted by American scholars before 
1985 tells a different story. The 
sample of around 2800 was care- 
fully selected from over 100,000 
Soviet refugees arriving in the USA 
in 1979-82. Of the respondents only 
27% had emigrated for economic 
reasons, the rest came for ethnic/ 
religious reasons; more than 60% 
had been satisfied with their Soviet 


standard of living; 31% opposed 
state ownership in industry; 74% 
preferred private agriculture; and 
under 10% wanted to dismantle 
economic planning. An American 
scholar concluded: ‘The overall res- 
ponses point toa desire for more 


‘ political and economic diversity and 


for broader civil rights; only a few... 
were prepared to repudiate entirely 
the Soviet political, economic, and 
social system’ (emphasis added). 


M 


А. this stage, I can only speculate 
on why the USSR disintegrated. 
The Soviet leadership, including 
Gorbachev, was obviously unequal 
to the task of socialist renewal. 
Lured by Western adulation of per- 
estroika and glasnost, Gorbachev 
and his entourage were probably 
oblivious that nationalism or the 
swadeshi spirit that had enthused 
generations of Soviet leaders had 
evaporated by the early 19703 when 
the country began to look upon 
Western imports as a panacea for 
technological backwardness in civi- 
lian sectors. Since the system was 
petrified, the imports were poorly 
assimilated, and the hiatus persisted. 
Furthermore, systematic trade dis- 
crimination by the West had a crip- 
pling effect on Soviet manufacturing, 
and there has been no relaxation to 
this day. Lastly, meaningful dis- 
armament took place only when the 
USSR embraced the ideology of 
privatization and conceded Ameri- 
can hegemony. The internal weak- 
nesses of the Soviet leadership 
accentuated by the Western policy 
of unremitting economic warfare, 

aralyzed the USSR. Even if Gor- 

chev had taken all these factors 
into account, it is by no means cer- 
tain that be could salvage the Soviet 
system, steering it in a demucratic, 
socialist direction. 


The Soviet debacle has a simple 
moral for third world countries 
that wish to pursue a non-capitalist 
path of development: they are likely 
to be denied access to Western mar- 
kets, and may also have to reckon 
with various forms of economic 
warfare. This is a formidable deter- 
rent even for a large country, not 
to speak of the small ones. Without 
overwhelming support from the 
masses, it would be foolhardy for a 
third world government to launch 
such an experiment. 
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Systemic change & systematic collapse 


ANURADHA „М. CHENOY 


THE attempt to reform the Soviet 
system led to its colla The re- 


volution from above initiated seces- 


sionism from below. The search for 
‘real socialism’ led to the demise of 
barracks socialism and a groping 
toward capitalism. 


' Did the system break down be- 
cause of the kind of reforms initia- 
ted by Gorbachev? Or the manner 
in which they were implemented? Or 
was the break down due to long-term 
weaknesses of the Soviet system? A 
brief analysis of the reforms and the 
processes which emerged. as their 
consequences, would show that it 
was the.conjuncture of the objective 
and the subjective contradictions— 
the long-term accumulation of weak- 
nesses and short-term methods of 
their resolution, which broke the 
Soviet Union into 15 independent 
Republics. 


La " 
Gorbachev, the key actor in this 
istoric drama, emerged out of the 
highly unified network of the Soviet 


political structure. He was installed - 


power because the Central Com- 
mittee felt that a younger and dyna- 
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mic leader was necessary- (especially 
after the death of two general secre- 
taries in quick succession), for stop- 
ping the .gradual Soviet decline. 
Trends from the late Brezhnev 
period pointed to economic stagna- 
tion, fi growth rates and increa- 
sing technological gaps vis-a-vis the 
West. The Soviet system was run- 
ning into problems in meeting the 

ents of a modern industrial 
state with superpower status. 


Controversies surround the meth- 
od of Gorbachev's reforms of pere- 
stroika, glasnost and demokratila. 
But this does not detract from the 
fundamental issue, that reform was 
essential for the Soviet system. Gor- 
bachev's reforms were not evolu- 
tionary or systematic, they. attacked 
the system from all sides and a num- 
ber of issues were raised simultanc- 
ously. We delineate eight problem 
areas which Gorbachev confronted 
and examine his policies and their 
consequences in these spheres. . 


I. Having emerged from the party 
bureaucracy, Gorbachev ` needed 
their support. He convinced the 
party apparatus that without reform, 


the very survival of the system was 
at stake. Since the party apparatchi- 
ki lacked their own thought-out pro- 
gramme, they fell in with Gorba- 
chev’s proposals, 


2. The fate of earlier reformers 
like Khrushchev made clear to Gor- 
bachev and his team, that the party 
apparatus could clamp down on a 
reformer with considerable ease. 
Gorbachev was aware of the short 
time at his disposal. He was thus 
convinced of the need to keep the 
public informed. This was done 
through the policy of ‘openness’ 
which he felt would help mobilize 
people for reform, and initiate a 
communication revolution in the 
Soviet Union. 


Wi this policy, official Soviet 
claims about the resolution of basic 
human problems, were exposed as 
exaggerated. A system which brook- 
ed no internal dissent, not only lifted 
press censorship, but was critiqued 
.by the head of state. The gaps bet- 
ween socialist theory and practice 
were revealed. These revelations were 
meant to encourage discussions on 
the reforms and revelations changes. 
This, however, initiated the course 
of delegitimizing the Communist 
Party and the very basis of the 
Soviet system. 


3. Gorbachev considered that a 
crucial problem underlying the So- 
viet system was the bureaucracy. He 
criticized ‘bureaucratic control’ and 
the ‘command and administer’ sys- 
tem (common in economic and poli- 
tical structures). Gorbachev blamed 
the bureaucracy for blocking the re- 
forms and sabotaging the economy. 


The bureaucracy comprised 18 
million people, with functions at 
every level of organized life. They 
functioned like a grid in Soviet 
society and proved too widespread 
a phenomenon to root out. Gorba- 
chey attacked individual manifesta- 
tions of this system, but in practice 
relied on this system. The reformers 
did not possess the cadres necessary 
for a reforming regime. They hoped 
for a split in the bureaucracy bet- 
ween pro-reformers and anti-refor- 
mers. This split did not take the 
shape envisaged by the reformers. 
The bureaucracy they attacked, was 
the bureaucracy they continued to 


rely upon. The reforms were thus 
not only restricted by the apparatus 
but also constricted by it. 


4. The reforms brought the ethnic 
problems to the forefront. The de- 
mand from the Baltics for indepen- 
dence was the most serious issue, 
promising to put an early end to 
perestroika. Gorbachev appointed a 
commission to look into the 1939 
Hitler-Stalin pact, which brought the 
Baltics into the Soviet Union. The 
condemnation of this pact as ‘illegal 
and invalid' by the Congress of 
Peoples Deputies in December 1989, 
endorsed the demand for secession, 
instead of healing old wounds. Lith- 
uania declared independence in 
March 1990, followed by similar de- 
mands by Latvia and Estonia. Gor- 
bachev resorted to negotiations, 
clamping down on the movement, 
and international pressure, but there 
was no way he could quell the rising 
tide of nationalism. - - 


C of the system of in- 
ternal passports, and the necessity of 
declaring regional statehood revealed 
the continuing problems of ethnicity, 
despite perestroika’s intention to 
solve these. Further nationalist up- 
risings in Ukraine and Georgia, and 
inter-ethnic clashes between Armenia 
and Azerbaijan over the Nagorno- 
Karabakh enclave, indicated that 
reforms were aggravating ethnic 
nationalism. 


The demand for independence was 
not restricted to the Baltics. Mol- 
dova, Georgia, Armenia and Uk- 
raine, voiced this demand. This was 
followed up by popu movements 
and election of leaders proposing 
this issue. А referendum on the 
Union proposed by Gorbachev in 
March 1991 was backed essentially 
by the Russians and the Muslim 
Central Asian states. But the Baltics 
and others refused to participate. 
Perestroika offered no solution to 
this issue. 


5. 'Acceleration of economic 
growth' outlined during the 27th 
Party Congress, was Gorbachev's 
strategy for tackling stagnation and 
over-centralization. Decrees were 
issued for autonomy of enterprises 
and collectives. Anti-alcohol cam- 
paigns and a struggle against un- 
earned incomes was launched. These 


initiatives were abruptly stopped, 
since they led to a decline in govern- 
ment revenues and proved unpopu- 
lar. Decrees on cooperatives and 
autonomy helped little, and remained 
workable only on paper. Shortages 
increased. The domestic consumer 
demand in 1990-91, for instance, fell 
short by 70 billion roubles. Official 
statistics revealed for the first time 
that 28% of the population lived 
below the official poverty line of 100 
roubles a month. Gorbachev shifted 
to one economic strategy after an- 
other. After abandoning Abalkin's 
programme for a transitional eco- 
nomy, he used Shatalin's plans and 
the 500-day plan (supported by the 
radical liberals). But clearly the 
system itself was blocking out the 
changes necessary to modernize it. 


6. Gorbachev and his team were 
convinced that ‘military overstretch’ 
had led to deep internal crisis of the 
Soviet system. Soviet control over 
East Europe, the necessity of main- 
taining an ideological wall vis-a-vis 
the West, sustenance of a system of 
alliances in a crisis-ridden third 
world, and conservation of super- 
power status had led to a spiralling 
arms race with disastrous effects. 
The Soviet economy had become 
lopsided, with a very high defence 
account. Up to 40% of the budget 
was linked to defence expenditure. 
Technological upgradation was con- 
centrated in the defence sector. The, 
consumer sector was continually 
neglected. Moreover, as Gorbachev 
stressed, the consciousness of the 
Soviet people had got militarized. 


T, resolve this, Gorbachev advo- 
cated deideologization, disarmament 
and confldence-building with the 
West. The ensuing result of this 
policy was Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan, East European revolu- 
tions, new bridges with the West 
and other ‘hostile’ states. 


These changes which transformed 
the basis of international relations, 
were criticized by the conservatives 
at home because of the loss of 
superpower status, which had for 
long sustained the internal bureau- 
cracy. Moreover, these changes did 
not substantially improve the inter- 
nal economic situation. This was 
because large parts of the army in 
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East Europe had to be demobilized 
and: reorganized within the Soviet 
Union. Though a cut in defence 
expenditure was planned, this had 
to be systematic. Conversion of the 
military sector to the consumer 
takes time and is not necessarily 
viable. The Soviets temporarily lost 
markets and trade with East Europe. 
Gorbachev’s foreign policy successes 
thus helped his image internally 
only for a limited period of time. 


7. Gorbachev and his team had 
inherited a highly integrated politi- 
cal structure. The party apparatus 
had for over 70 years controlled 
all key institutions. In this process, 
these institutions had jelled together. 
The state, government; #dministra- 
tion and civil society were held to- 
gether by one institution—the party 
apparatus. Unity of thought and tight 
control had removed all nuances of 
flexibility. In fact, this gave the sys- 
tem a false appearance of strength, 
when actually it was highly brittle.- 


Gorbachov emphasized the demo- 
cratization of the politica! system as 
an essential aspect of reform. Elec- 
toral reforms, a system of rule of 
law under the concept of ‘socialist 
law-based state’, transfer of power 
from party bodies to the elected 
soviets and other institutional chan- 
ges were introduced. An element of 
choice crept into the local soviet 
elections of 1987. Voters at large 
showed a keen interest in the 1989 
elections to the Congress of Peoples 
Deputies, despite the intricate proce- 
dure. The result of this election were 
sensational, especially since a num- 
ber of leading party and state offi- 
cials were defeated (for example— 
the Mayors of Moscow and Kiev 
and Party First Secretaries of Kiev, 
Minsk, Kishinev, Alma-Ata, Frunze 
and Leningrad). All this indicated 
that an element of pluralism had 
made inroads into the old undiffe- 
rentiated system. A nascent civil 
society began to develop. State-guid- 
ed political culture started giving 
way to a differentiated and plural 
one. 


But despite the development of 
some democratic movements, no 
significant political structures arose 
at the national level. Workers and 
miners strikes were spontaneous and 
their links with the democratic move- 
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ments were weak. The CPSU conti- 
nued to dominate political life, 
though factions developed within it. 
This lack of non-governmental, civil 
or alternative political institutions, 
led to the reinforcement of tradition- 
al institutions like church and mos- 
que and ethnic and regional loyalties. 


A. the republican level, political 
parties and popular fronts formed 
around sectarian issues. Given the 
quick delegitimization of the Com- 
munist Party, nationalist ~ causes fil- 
led the political space which had 
been created. In many instances, the 
Communist ruling leadership reali- 
zed the shift in political aspirations 
and the pressure for nationalist 
demands. These leaders shifted posi- 
tions (in Georgia, Ukraine, etcetera) 
and became leaders of new nationa- 
list political formations. 


Perestroika thus did not encourage 
the development of a popular mass 
front. Y. Yakovlev stated that there 
was no 'single influential mass move- 
ment on which the supporters of 
Perestroika could rely (Moscow 
News, 17 June 1990). Despite poli- 
tical reform, no political formation 
appropriate to the political life of 
the Soviet Union emerged. At the 
same time, the support bases and 
legitimacy of the single structure 
which held up the Soviet Union, was 
being backed away by the centrist 
leadership and by the growing oppo- 
sition. 


8. The reform led to changes with- 
in the CPSU, in a direction not envi- 
saged by the reformers. Instead of 
cutting down the party apparatus, 
antagonistic factions developed with- 
in the CPSU leadership. The threc 
main groups who battled for control 
of central power, were Gorbachev 
and the centrists, the conservatives 
and the radical liberals. The conser- 
vatives represented the interest of 
traditional Soviet structures like the 
party-state apparatus, army and the 
KGB. They had envisaged moderni- 
zation without signiflcant changes in 
social or structural relations. Gorba- 
chev removed some stalwarts of this 
group like Y. Ligachev. Most of 
them, however, continued to control 
state institutions. 


The radical liberals were the pro- 
duct of perestroika, and jum the 


queue on reform. They criticized 
the slow pace of reform and asked 
for a speedy transition to the market 
system. The Democratic Platform 
which emerged during the 28th Con- 
gress in 1990 as the organization of 
the liberals, did not have a clear 
strategy or organizational position. 
It appeared that the liberals were 
not sure of the kind of political 
space they could occupy. Their links 
with the Republics were weak, and 
they lacked a structural organiza- 
tion and mass support. Though im- 
portant personalities formed part of 
this group (А. Sobchak, С. Popov, 
S. Shatalin and others), politics con- 
tinued to be based on personality ra- 
ther than on a party. 


Mus often acted independently 
of his base. He urged for direct 
presidential elections for the Russian 
Federation, which he saw as his main 
hope of achieving legitimate power 
and out-manoeuvring Gorbachev. 
This proposal was carried through : 
in the March 1991 referendum, and 
Yeltsin prepared for a successful 


- popular election—a feat which Gor- 


bachev could not achieve. The fact 
that Yeltsin made a direct appeal to 
the people, improved his image and 
legitimacy vis-a-vis that of Gorba- 
chev. 


As the overall crisis in the Soviet 
Union increased, Gorbachev veered 
towards the conservatives, despite 
appeals from friends and advisors. 
E. Shevardnadze and A. Yakovlev 
warned of the possibility of a coup, 
and resigned their itions. Gor- 
bachev’s new security council in 
1991 consisted of hardliners and 
conservatives like Vice-President 
Yanaev, Prime Minister Pavlov, КОВ 
Chief Kryuchkov and Minister for 
Internal Affairs Pugo. It may be 
argued that at this crucial stage, 
Gorbachev moved towards the con- 
servatives because he sought to 
maintain some continuity with past 
structures so as to avoid a complete 
rupture with the Soviet past, which 
Yeltsin was striving for. Moreover, 
it appeared that after the initial re- 
form the structural prerequisites for 
further radicalization did not exist. 
The reforms had at this stage begun 
to stagnate. Gorbachev also felt that 
the only way to curb the conserva- 
tives was to form an alliance with 


them. Gorbachev thus moved from 
radical positions to conservative 
ones. 


At this stage (early 1991), both 

the conservatives and liberals relied 
' on Gorbachev for controlling the 
centre, since their survival and the 
survival of the system depended on 
this. The political situation was in 
continuous flux. Economic hardship, 
political confusion, and ethnic dis- 
putes led to an apocalyptic vision 
amongst the people: Results of a 
poll amongst them showed that a 
large number envisioned civil war 
or political chaos. -~ 


АП these factors combined to 
make a highly combustible situation. 
The centre was losing its credibility 
and political control. In these cir- 
cumstances, Gorbachev advocated 
the Union treaty as a life-belt for 
the drowning Soviet Union. 


Tie Union treaty sought to re- 
structure the Federation, to give 
More autonomy to the units. The 
Baltics, Ukraine, Moldova, Georgia 
and Armenia resisted the Union 
treaty, and favoured independence. 
Their leaders spoke from a position 
of strength, since they had popular 
mandates or referendum backing 
them. Yeltsin's success in the June 
1991 direct elections for the Russian 
presidency, established him in a 
dominant position. The Union par- 
liament wanted to be a separate 
party to the treaty. The Speaker of 
the parliament Lukyanov, was ask- 
ed to look after the ‘interests’ of the 
parliament. 


The talks in Novo-Ogarevo were 
not clear on the question of division 
of power or property between the 
centre and confederating units. Gor- 
bachev proposed a three-tier system, 
to be organized with the centre, 
Republics and autonomous regions. 
Russia, Kazakhstan and aine 
opposed this system, which would 
equate the autonomies with the Re- 
publics. Nonetheless, negotiations 
concluded in August with the pro- 
posal for the formal signing of the 
treaty on 21st August. 


This event sharpened the exist- 
ing contradictions, and the liberals 
and conservatives consolidated their 
positions. The liberals wanted a 


swifter move towards marketization 
and a looser confederation with a 
minimum role for the centre. The 
conservatives accused Gorbachev of 
going too far. They felt the Union 
treaty would break the Soviet Union. 
The conservatives then decided on 
a hastily-organized coup against 
Gorbachev. On 18 August, the 
‘State Committee for the Emer- 
gency’, ordered Gorbachev’s arrest, 
and seized control of a centre which 
had already disintegrated. 


bm the legitimate and popu- 
larly elected President of the Russian 
Federation led the internationally 
telecast resistance. Spontaneous pub- 
lic support, refusal by the army and 
KGB to resort to force, Gorbachev’s 
resistance during confinement, and 
international pressure, led to the qui- 
ck surrender of the putschists, most 
of whom had been Gorbachev’s re- 
cent allies. The failure of the coup 
did not help Gorbachev's discredited 
image, particularly as it showed that 
despite perestroika the party bad not 
changed. In fact, Gorbachev's last 
ditch defence of the CPSU in his tele- 
vized address іп the Russian parlia- 
ment, further isolated him from 
public opinion. The Communist 
Party and conservatives had comp- 
letely lost their control over the 
Soviet state. The coup hastened the 
process of collapse which had al- 
ready set in. 


The coup established that power 
bad shifted from the centre to the Re- 
publics. The main trends after the 
coup were: the search by several Re- 
publics (Baltics, Ukraine, Moldova), 
for independence; a further decline 
and dismantling of Union institu- 
tions like the Congress of Peoples 
Deputies and banning of the CPSU; 
and a determined attempt by Yeltsin 
to hold on to the power he had gain- 
ed after the coup, and to sideline 
Gorbachev and the Union govern- 
ment at any cost. The last trend has- 
tened the pace of the first two, and 
led to the ultimate collapse of the 
Soviet Union. Yeltsin realized that 
a system of dual power would con- 
tinue to survive in Russia as long as 
the centre continued. He could not 
gain complete control unless Gorba- 
chev had been removed. 


Baltic independence seemed inevit- 
able after the coup. But this also 


proved a watershed for other Repub- 
lics. Ukraine, Moldova and Georgia 
repeated their demand with new 
force. Gorbachev's attempts to es- 
tablish a ‘common economic space’ 
and loose economic confederation, 
were sidelined by Yeltsin and the 
Slav states. 


The resolution by the Slav states 
on ending the Soviet Union and 
establishing the Commonwealth of 
Independent States (CIS) was a 
move to outmanoeuvre the centre 
and Gorbachev—an instrument to 
remove Gorbachev and the Union. 
It ended the search of these leaders 
for complete control of their Repub- 
lics— now established as independent 
states. The hastily patched agree- 
ment later included the Central 
Asian states and other Republics as 
founder-states. Though these states 
were initially aggrieved at having 
been left out of the CIS they were 
compensated by the loose terms of 
agreement signed on 21 December 


at Alma-Ata. Moreover, they had . 


received independence on a platter 
—an almost painless birth on easy 
terms. 


T. collapse of the Soviet Union 
leaves a vacuum in the international 
political system. The Soviet Union 
played an important role against im- 
perialism and Western expansionism. 
It supported national liberation 
movements and assisted in the deve- 
lopment of several third world 
countries, which found themselves 
against the Western bloc of coun- 
tries. 


This superpower role had contra- 
dictory effects on Soviet society. It 
provided the necessary power and 
status for the party and state bure- 
aucracy to further its domination of 
the system. Butit proved a heavy 
and oppressive burden on the Soviet 
people. Allexcesses and undemo- 
cratic procedures were legitimized 
because anti-capitalism formed the 
permanent context and main point 
of reference in Soviet history. Anti- 
capitalism meant a spiralling arms 
race and an expenditure burden 
which the Soviet system could no 
longer endure. It also meant whole- 
sale rejection of values attached to 
the liberal-democratic tradition, whe- 
ther it was human rights, the market 
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or the green movement. The Soviet 
system was not allowed to evolve or 
adopt democratic traditions or poli- 
tical pluralism. All this worked agai- 
nst the individual and in favour of 
the military industrial complex. 


It was these shortcomings which 
Gorbachev sought to remove. His 
reforming strategy was uneven and 
paradoxical. He shifted positions and 
veered from left to right, resulting 
in Joss of credibility. He did not re- 
sort to direct elections in time to 
acquire legitimacy. Не cut into his 
own support base. But the reasons 
for this also lie in the circumstances 
under which he worked and the kind 
of material he handled. He lacked 
an agency to carry out the reform. 
Despite the rise of radical reformers, 
no viable alternative was offered by 
anyone else. Gorbachev attacked the 
institutions which formed the grid 
` which held the system together. This 
system could not tolerate radical 
changes, leave alone revolution. 
History has repeatedly shown that 
no serious social change takes place 
without intense struggle between so- 
cial forces. In the Soviet Union the 
momentum of change led to systemic 
collapse. 


The independent states which have 
arisen from the ashes of the Soviet 
Union, continue to carry the burden 
of the past. The central position of 
Russia; the unified structure of the 
economy, the multi-ethnicity in each 
republic, the continuation of old st- 
ructures like bureaucracy, military 
and consciousness of the Soviet past, 
mixed with rising ideologies of 
nationalism and religious revivalism, 
will present new challenges to these 
states. In addition, new disputes bet- 
ween these states on territory, joint 
command of the army and property 
of the Soviet Union will create the 
basis for new antagonisms. 


The transition to a market econo- 
my has never proved to be an easy 
task. Curtent trends including Wes- 
tern and Japanese initiatives to 
dominate multilateral institutions in- 
cluding GATT and the UN, do not 
augur well for such an effort. Thus 
the already growing problems of the 
CIS are likely to be accentuated. 
The new Commonwealth may well 
turn out to be an unstable and tran- 
sitory phenomenon. 
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Yeltsin’s parliament 
and Russia's politics 


HARI VASUDEVAN 


AFTER the events of 19 to 22 August 
1991, administrative authority in the 
Russian Federation passed to the 
President and the main parties in 
parliament. Until then, as ex-Russian 
President Vorotnikov pointed out, 
these were impotent institutions. But 
the clear involvement of Union 
ministers in the putsch placed al- 
most all those who were powerful in 
Union bodies under suspicion. And 
it created a situation where public 
men, who hitherto nominally exerted 
administrative authority in the Rus- 


sian Republic, could wield real 
power. 


Since September itself, though, 
actions taken by the Russian Presi- 
dent and statements made by the 
country’s officials have raised ques- 
tions concerning their commitment 
to the issue so crucial to their justi- 
fication of assumption of wide admi- 
nistrative powers after 22 August, 
ie. the protection of public parti- 
cipation in organs of government. 
But leading figures in parliament are 
reluctant to initiate moves against 
the President’s administration on 
these grounds, despite their regular 
assertion of democratic principles 
and their avowed solidarity with the 
cause of ‘the people’. 


di crisis faced by the President 
and his associates at the April Con- 
gress of Deputies, and what bas hap- 
pened subsequently, shows that de- 
puties are anxious to preserve the 
Presidency whatever its flaws, and 
whatever their democratic proclivi- 
ties. There can be no other explan- 
ation for the capitulation of Ruslan 
Khasbulatov and other rebel demo- 
crats following the threat of resig- 
nation by the Presidential cabinet. 


At the root of parliament’s be- 
haviour is the reluctance of politi- 
cians to excite a constitutional crisis 
in the uncertain circumstances in 
which Russia has been placed before 
and after the formation of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States. 
There are also differences of opinion 
among liberals and radicals regard- 
ing what is appropriate executive 
response in existing circumstances. 
An equally fundamental reason is 
the acceptance by parliament’s most 

werful blocs — the Democratic 

ussia (Demokraticheskaia Rosstia) 
forum and the Movement for Demo- 
cratic Reforms (Dvizhenie Demokra- 
ticheskikh Reform)—that members 
of the public are not the best source 
of support for representative institu- 
tions as they exist. 


* 


Undoubtedly, public participation 
in government bodies and adequate 
respect for elected institutions is an 
important part of the political plat- 
form of Democratic Russia, which 
commands the support of about 45% 


of Russian deputies. This is especi- 
ally true of the core of the bloc, the 
Democratic Party of Russia (led 
by Nikolai Travkin and Stanislay 
Shataln). Supporters of the bloc 
were members of dissident groups 
concerned with civil rights, social 
activists who began their public 
life under perestroika. Leaders of 
Democratic Russia formed popular 
front organizations in several parts 
ofthe country on the eve of the 
‘primaries’ for the 1989 Union elec- 
tions: in industrial regions of Euro- 
pean Russia, in Yaroslav, Moscow, 
Kalinin and Leningrad; in Stav- 
ropol, in Siberia (in Tomsk and 
Chelyabinsk), and in remote areas 
such as Orel. They were prominent 
in democratic clubs and voters asso- 
ciations (such as the Moscow Asso- 
ciation of Voters, with its 30 district 
clubs). А 


Through such organizations, they 
presented non-CPSU candidates at 
elections, brought voters out to elec- 
toral meetings, and raised campaign 
funds for non-official candidates. 
They е to increase public in- 
terest and participation in elections 
and institutions. In the heavily con- 
tested election for the chairmanship 
of the Russian Supreme Soviet, 
Democratic Russia was responsible 
for pressing the candidature of Boris 
Yeltsin, the anti-CPsU candidate. 


Mos of the bloc have estab- 
lished separate parties since the 
elections of 1990 (such as the Social 
Democratic Party). But their alle- 
giance to the ‘forum? still prevails. 
And when some of these bodies for- 
med the nine-party accord of 28th 
November between parliamentarians 
and Boris Yeltsin, it was undoubted- 
ly a reflection on Democratic Russia. 


Less committed to political plura- 
lism, the Movement for Democratic 
Reforms (where Gavriil Popov, 
Alexander Yakovlev, Eduard She- 
varnadze and Anatoly Sobchak are 


‚ leaders of the executive) forms a 


good portion of the Russian parlia- 
ment. Most are reformers of the 
CPSU who broke with M. S. Gorba- 
chev, Ivasbko and other members 
of the Politburo in July 1991, when 
the anti-pluralist lobby, hostile to 
Russia's “meeting democracy’ (in 
ex-Prime Minister Ryzhkov's words), 


began to gain ground in the CPsu. 
Some figures in the Movement have 
an even longer history of reformism: 
Alexander Yakovlev and Gavriil 
Popov are linked with the Khrush- 
chev reforms. Recently members of 
the pro-Gorbachev group in the- 
CPSU have joined the Movement after 
the suspension of the CPSU in August. 


Tbe Dvizhenie has considerable 
influence, and its conference on 14 
December was attended by 26 
parties, 23 ‘movements’ and social 
organizations, and 6 trade unions. 
Stanislav Shatalin of Democratic 
Russia i8 a prominent member of the 
Movement; but most members were 
less radical and-willing to work with 
a one-party government and evolve 
means of reform. They regularly ex- 
pressed a preference, though, for the 
emergence of a multi-party political 
system in the former Soviet Union. 


j imn Democratic Russia and 
the Movement for Democratic Re- 
forms have formed the basis of 
President Yeltsin's support in the 
Russian parliament since 22 August. 
And they have continued to do so 
since the formation of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States. 
The Movement for Democratic Re- 
forms is even projected as the 
President's party. Minor groups in 
the Supreme Soviet (Liberal Demo- 
crats, Social Democrats, Anarcho- 
Syndicalists and former members of 
the Russian Communist Party) аге. 
not able to provide a counterweight 
to these blocs. But on the crucial 
issue of President Yeltsin’s decision 
to send troopa into Checheno- 
Ingushetia (in October), Democratic 
Russia and the Movement for De- 
mocratic Reforms parted ways with 
the President. Yeltsin’s plans for 
Banking Reform met a similar fate 
as Democrats argued that the 
executive was making a bid to cont- 
rol crucial resources to make it 
independent of Parliament. 


President Yeltsin was unrepentant 
on his views on executive power. 
Announcing a package of reforms 
at the end of October, he called for 
‘harsh measures to deal with actions 
which hinder economic reform’, lea- 
ving по doubt about who would 
take the harsh measures. His First 
Deputy Prime Minister, and perso- 
nal friend, Gennady Burbulis, argues 
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for greater powers for the President. 
And presidential representatives 
(vice regents or namestniki), faced 
with opposition from elected local 
bodies in Tomsk, Tambov, Ulyan- 
ovsk and elsewhere, demand firm 
- action against these organs. 


I. Tomsk, the namestnik Sulash- 
kin (a former leader of the Repub- 
lican Party of Russia, which had 
some links with Democratic Russia) 
argues that ‘democratic methods of 
government are possible only when 
the social system of production, dis- 
trbution and consumption which 


goes with them is also democrati- 


zed’, which he does not consider to 
bethe case as yet in Russia, He 
regards democratic methods in cur- 
rent circumstances as 'simply dan- 
gerous’: he argues that they lead to 
‘unruliness, chaos and a lack of 
control’ and that they imply ‘ineffec- 
tiveness in the implementation of 
reforms’. Sulashkin feels the coun- 
try needs, ‘a period of authoritarian 
style of government....' - 


Critics of Yeltsin’s administration 
occasionally focus on such issues. 
They parade themselves as the 
champions of democracy: as witness, 
for instance, Otto Latsis' legend in 
Izvestiia for an interview of Shata- 
lin—'the people are wiser than poli- 
ticians think’. But they reserve their 
strictures for aspects of economic 
policy and price reform. Vice Ргезі- 
dent Rutskoi's barbs have been 
aimed at economic policy. And this 
is substantially true of statements 
by R. Khasbulatov (Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet) in January. Yelt- 
sin's attempts to curb the develop- 
ment of self-government in the 
provinces and in far-flung regions 
of the Federation does not attract 
serious Comment, except among a 
small minority such as Elena Bon- 
ner, who argued recently in Izvestiia 
(24 January), that ‘the West must 
recognize the right to self determi- 
nation of Osetiia, Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh and the Pri-Dniester Republic, 
to encourage members of the Com- 
monwealth to follow sucha demo- 
cratic course...’ 


x 


The trust that existed between 
Yeltsin and the democrats makes 
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them reluctant to take firm-measures 
against the Russian executive. As 
Iya Roitman of the Democratic 
Party of Russia points out, president 
and deputies had a common objec- 
tive, ‘the struggle against the totali- 
tarian regime’. ‘At that stage, the 
incumbent Russian President, then 
the leader of the democratic move- 
ment, enjoyed immense credibility. 
He was neither offered nor expected 
to produce specific programmes: it 
was enough to know that he was 
acting in the spirit of common ob- 
jectives.” But this has led to pro- 
blems. The political parties now 
find themselves ‘in the role of host- 
ages to this credibility credit’. Since, 
at the end of November, they 
pledged their support to Yeltsin, 
criticism addres to him is occa- 
sionally perceived as .'"'betraying 
their interests”. 


Мо, the public image of 


puramennuy parties is poor. -In- 
ghting in the Supreme Soviet, a 
plement of parties (which, in Decem- 

, included factions of Democratic 
Russia, fractions such as ‘Russia’; 
‘The Left Centre for Radical Demo- 
cracy’, ‘Communists of Russia’, ‘The 
Agricultural Union’, *Change', 'So- 
vereignty and вашу, ‘The In- 
dustrial Union’, e All Russian 
Union’, ‘the United Fraction of 
Social Democrats of Russia and the 
Republican Party of Russia’ etce- 
tera) earn parliament the reputation 
of a lunatic asylum, where parties 
are made and re-made, and where 
there is eternal mud-slinging. Depu- 
ties were elected in lacklustre elec- 
tions in 1990, where there was poor 
voter response. Their measures 
against the executive might not earn 
general approval. 


The so-called ‘Solzhenitsyn’ group 
among radical publicists and parlia- 
mentarians (dssociated with the 
‘Novy Mir’ and with the ‘letter of 
the 14’ which pipes ee in Komso- 
molskaya Pravda and other news- 
papers in September 1991) is not 
concerned with issues of specific 
legal rights and the exact status of 
self-government- and devolution. 
Sympathizers are preoccupied with 
‘tradition’ and ‘spiritual values’. And 
this has catered to Yeltsin and his 
vice-regents. ; 


In 'Rebuilding Russia', published 
in Komsomolskaya Pravda and Lite- 
raturnaya Gazeta in September 1990, 
Solzhenitsyn argued that 'a poten- 
tially strong- presidency will prove 
useful' to deal with the country's 
pressing problems, and that ‘it is 
simply not feasible for us to attempt 
resolving issues of government struc- 
ture’ in existing circumstances. 
Stating point blank that 'the struc- 
ture of the state is. secondary to the 
spirit of human relations’, and that 
‘the more energetic the political 
activity in а country the greater is 
the loss to spiritual life', Solzhen- 
itsyn agreed with Sergei Levitsky 
that the essence of democracy con- 
sisted of ‘individual freedom and a 
government of laws’ to be distinguis- 
hed from ‘its secondary, non- 
mandatory features, namely the 
parliamentary system and universal 
suffrage’. 


Other statements in his discussion 
of secret ballot, representation and 
electoral procedures indicated that 
the author did not hold codes of 
democratic practice to be sacrosanct 
since they were all liable to misuse. 
Hence, the secret ballot ‘facilitates 
insincerity’ and is ‘an unfortunate 
necessity born of fear’; voting, ‘what- 
ever the method of tabulating the 
results, does not represent a quest for 
truth’. Solzhenitsyn expreased con- 
tempt for the Russian public, which, 
he asserted, lacks that ‘certain level 
of political discipline’ essential for 
the functioning of democracy. And 
in all this, both he and his supporters 
provide the theoretical and ideologi- 
cal foundations .for the tendencies 
evident in the actions of President 
Yeltsin and his supporters. 


Te principles stated by Solzheni- 
tsyn go against the position taken by 
the ‘Sakharov group of publicists 
and parliamentarians. This includes 
the ‘Independent Civic Initiative’ 
of Iu. Afanasev, L. Batkin V. 
Bibler, E. Bonner, Iu. Burtin, Vyach 
Vs. Ivanov and L. Timofeev, who 
published a statement in the paper 
Demokraticheskaia Rossiia, warn- 
ing against the Russian government's 
lack of interest in new civil institu- 
tions, and its excessive attention to 
national policy. They took the stand 
that the new Russia might be the 
heir of Tsarist and Soviet ‘great 
power aspirations’. And they expres- 
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sed alarm regarding 'revivalism' and 
"tsarist symbols’. Their strength 
though, is uncertain. 


Political figures who do not use 
the terms and references of Novy 
Mir or of Solzhenitsyn, justify strong 
executive authority: and issues clear- 
ly go beyond political predilections 
and principles. In an interview with 
Pravda, Mikhail Bocharov, once a 
possible alternative to Ivan Silaev as 
Prime Minister of Russia, and lat- 
terly the head of. Yeltsin's Supreme 
Economic Council called for 'po- 
werful, forceful executive authority 
such as does not exist in Russia... 
а ban on meetings of all Soviets 
from the Supreme Soviet to coun- 
try soviets for one and a half years 
to two years’; he contended that the 
necessity of the time was 'an econo- 
mic dictatorship..:as exists in South 
Korea, Singapore and, to a limited 
extent, in Chile... Gavriil Popov 
considered that the elected Mayor 
of Moscow should be free of the 
trammels of the elected City Council: 
and there are indications that Ana- 
toly Sobchak is inclined to similar 
views. In February, when Stanislav 
Shatalin gave an interview, he stated 
that President Yeltsin was inclined 
to betoo mild in dealing with misuse 
of demonstrations, the free press and 
the liberty granted to those of vari- 
ous political views. 


The Tomsk vice-regent, Sulashkin, 
is of the opinion that ‘opposition’ is 
widespread in executive institutions: 
0 tion which is equivalent to 
‘sabotage’. Hence Һе calls for stern 
measures from executive authorities 
in Moscow. Old Russian Commu- 
nist Party members control key 
administrative positions in local 
soviets: a group of 31 in Ul’yanovsk, 


-a group of 23 in Penza, a group of 


22 in Kirov, of 11 in Chelyabinsk 
etcetera. In Si according to 
Sulashkin, these functionaries are 
concerned with creating their own 
enclave: and this is what local de- 
mands for devolution amount to. A 
project for a Siberian Soviet Fede- 
rated Republic he dismisses as pre- 

by ‘...former, still active 
eaders of the nomenklatura, and, 
in their imagination, this is only the 
first step on the road to the political 
sovereignty of Siberia.’ 


The intentions are clear: ‘...tear 
Siberia from the RSFSR, remove it 
from the jurisdiction of President 
Yeltsin, prevent the implementation 
of reforms...'. Local authorities in 
the Urals, Siberia and the Far East 
argue they want powers normally 
given to autonomous republics to 
stop the ‘rapacious exploitation of 
the region’. Asa popular figure in 
Krasnoyarsk put it, what is at issue 
is not a flag or independence, but 
genuine issues of welfare. Sulashkin 
and other vice regents disagree. They 
state that citizens have a touching 
and ridiculous faith in the Presi- 
dent’s representatives: and they 
imply that democrats hostile to them, 
and devolutionists, are unrepresen- 
tative, naive or outright conspirato- 
rial. 


San Shatalin is also guarded 
about the current use of the conven- 
tions and practices of democracy. 
According to him, the imminent 
danger is not civil war among and 
within the Republics of the Com- 
monwealth. Rather, in Russia there 
is the possibility of a coup: there ‘... 
is afoot a careful, all-round, well 
planned preparation for a counter- 
revolution...the preparation of an 
organized attack on democracy...’. 
President Yeltsin is not fulfilling his 
functions as guarantor of the cons- 
titution and civil rights. ‘On every 
street corner, newspapers are sold 
that areas fatal as snake poison: 
they spread chauvinism, racism, and 
they call for the use of force and for 
the overthrow of constituted autho- 
rity...We repeat slogans about the 
freedom of the press and freedom 
of speech like little children, with- 
out understanding the meaning... 
Without impunity, they spread pro- 
paganda the like of which earns a 
prison sentence in the most demo- 
cratic countries of the world....’ 
Shatalin calls for firm executive 
action against these ‘venomous’ 
opponents. 


The march of the hungry organi- 
zed by the Russian Communist 
Workers Party and ‘Working Mos- 
cow’ on 22 December and 12 Jan- 
uary worries Shatalin. He confesses 
he fears the aims of the emerging 
communist leaders, General Maka- 
shov and Professor Alexei Sergeev, 
who clearly command respect in 


trade unions of the Urals and in 
Moscow. Shatalin is disturbed by 
Sergeev’s call for a state monopoly on 
foreign exchange, and foreign trade; 
for a halt to the export of raw mate- 
rials and semi-manufactured and 
manufactured goods from the coun- 
try; for control over the exchange 
marts where speculation has fuelled 
inflation. Each measure would im 
volve the Federation in autarky: and 
could quite well herald a new ver- 
sion of the old ‘command economy’. 


В. each problem is also clearly 
linked to Russia’s current crisis, the 

ogram has a powerful appeal and 

ergeev appears able to coordinate 
socialist and communist opposition 
to the government better than Nina 
Andreeva's ‘Unity’ group, Alksnis's 
‘Soiuz’ fraction ог Roy Medvedev's 
and Boris Kargalitsky's socialists. 
For Shatalin, Sergeev's course would 
be suicidal for the country: but it is 
popular, and this popularity raises 
questions concerning the powers'of 
discretion of the public. 

Shatalin's stand on Sergeev and 
on the threat elsewhere of fascism 
coincides with the sentiment expres- 
sed by others that social change 
within the former Soviet republics 
has led to shifts in public opinion 
which are potentially explosive. Pre- 
sident Yeltsin's foreign policy advi- 
sor, Galina Starovoytova, pointed 


-out in a recent issue of Litera- 


turnaya Gazeta that the Russian 
government has to take into consi- 
deration the phenomenon of dis- 
placed Russians coming into the 
Federation: that these migrants have, 
in other states, been chauvinists. 
Russia's multi-party polity could 
take odd twists, it is implied, in such 
a situation. 


Much of the ‘liberal’ and ‘radical’ 
opinion that is reflected in Shatalin's 
statements is coloured by responses 
to surveys of reactions to elections 
and to other crucial issues which 
appear to show widespread apathy 
and indifference to representative 
institutions. Tatiana Zaslavskaya's 
evaluations of voter response to the 
local and republican elections of 
1990 concluded that there was little 
interest in the electoral process; and 
these surveys received considerable 
publicity in the ‘radical’ Moscow 
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News. Recently, a Moscow News 
“survey has indicated that 80% of cor- 
respondents would not have suppor- 
ted perestroika had they known its 
ultimate cost. This clearly indicates 
a fickle character to Russia’s public, 
which has, in turn, sparked off dis- 
appointment among liberals. 


I. is against this background that, 
in the January issue of Znamiya, the 
political scientist A. Migranyan has 
suggested a possible course for 
Russia's government, where strong 
leadership, populism and nationa- 
lism should run in tandem. Sucha 
suggestion indicates how a leading 
commentator conceives the position 
of Presidency in Russia, and his 
justification of his views helps ex- 
plain the conciliatory attitudes of 
parliamentarians to Boris Yeltsin. 


Migranyan's views stress the cen- 
trality of Yeltsin in contemporary 
politics, and he is enthusiastic about 
this position. “Не is a charismatic 
leader, he has mass support, and the 
people simply believe in him.’ Mig- 
ranyan explains that this is not 
because the President is а democra- 
tically elected leader. For only a 
narrow group of Moscow intellec- 
tuals are concerned with democratic 


principles. He is not important be- 


cause of ‘rational judgements’ or a 
programme. He is important be- 
cause, ‘...for Russia and for the 
people, he is the man who expresses 
its interest...". 


But Migranyan and his co-discus- 
sant in the issue, Alexander Tsypko, 
are also convinced that the demo- 
cratic side of Yeltsin’s programme, 
associated with privatization, will 
become steadily unpopular. They are 
certain, moreover, that the only 
alternative, ie. communism, is 
pone unacceptable to most 

ussians at the moment. The basis 
of politics, consequently, will have 
to be promises and nationalism, 
according to them. And they con- 
tend that Boris Yeltsin is the single 
individual most capable of presen- 
ting this package to the public and 
make it acceptable. 


But it will have to be an unusal 
form of nationalism that Yeltsin 
mobilizes. For it will be one part 


ethnic (russkil) nationalism, which 
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will appeal to Russians, who consti- 
tute over 70% of the Federation’s 
population, and are a dominant 
group even in areas such as Bash- 
kiria and Yakutia; and it will be one 
part ‘traditional’ pre-1917 all-Rus- 
sian (rossiiskil) nationalism, with an 
eye to the multi-ethnic nature of the 
Federation and the existence of 
large Russian minorities outside the 
country. Whatever the case, there 
will be more talk of the coat of arms 
of Moscow and the old name of 
Leningrad or Kalinin in the politics 
of the future: there will be less talk 
of devolution and self-government, 
except, as recently occurred, for the 
sake of public posture. 


* 


du are almost inescapable con- 
clusions in current circumstances. 
And the April Congress of Deputies 
is probably an instance of what is to 
come. When the rebel democrat and 
Speaker of the Supreme Soviet, Rus- 
lan Khasbulatov, threw in his lot 
with ‘hardliners’ to force conces- 
sions from Boris Yeltsin, harsh words 
were said concerning the overween- 
ing powers of the presidency and 
about presidential political culture. 
There was much sound and fury 
about democracy. But in interviews, 
Khasbulatov was outraged at the 
thougbt of the dissolution of parlia- 
ment, which, he argued, would be 
disastrous for the country. And ulti- 
mately, he and other rebels backed 
down when faced with the possibility 
of a resignation of the Gaider cabi- 
net. 


In circumstances of rampant, fear 
and mistrust, where democrats are 
constantly wary of a communist 
comeback, no other solution is possi- 
ble to this and other similar crises. 
And if this trend continues, a sad 
situation may well arise where the 
country’s standard bearers of peres- 
troika acquiesce in a trend where 
Russians are likely to be read more 
homilies written by the bearded 
prophet of Vermont, Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn: and where they will be 
taught to shun the more wholesome 
if simple fare of civil rights and 
parliamentarism for which Andrei 
Sakharov spent the better part of 
his life fighting. All this while Boris 
Yeltsin smiles  benevolently over 
this circus without much bread. 


[шй and Central Asia 


- OLIVIER ROY 


THE political forces in the new 
Muslim Republics of Central Asia 
(Uzbekistan, Kirgiziia, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan) may be classified in- 
to six trends of considerably varying 
significance and consistency: 


*A powerful republican commu- 
nist party, totally indigenous, clien- 
telist and conservative, and rejecting 
the democratic opening up. But it 
does not shrink from playing the 
nationalist or indeed even the Islamic 
card. It is in fact a party ofthe 
Algerian Front de la Liberation 
Nationale (FLN) type and not in the 
least a communist party. These 
parties have in general changed their 
names but they remain in power. 

*A nationalist opposition with an 
ethnic base which wants indepen- 
dence and struggles for the supre- 
macy of the dominant ethnic against 
other .minorities. The Birlik in 
Uzbekistan is a good example. 

*'Russian' movements, that is, 
those who wish to maintain the 
Union. These are, for example, the 
Intersoyuz and they are at times 
sustained by the  semi-clandestine 
networks supported by the army. 
These movements have lost all hope 
after the collapse of the putsch of 
19 August 1991. 


*'Democratic' groups. These are 
very much in a minority, seek to 
build a state founded on law and to 
create a democratic space as against 
independence, which might be detri- 
mentalto minorities. These groups 
recruit their support from among 
the intelligentsia of non-indigenous 
or mixed origin. 

*An informal Islam. This is popu- 
lar and fundamentalist, and comes 
out into the open under the leader- 
ship of mullahs who have emerged 
from a clandestine clergy and which 
have been sanctioned by the official 
clergy if they have not been liqui- 
dated, pure and simple. It marks 
the triumph of the parallel clergy 
over the official one. This Islam 
recruits -in the country, in suburbs, 
and in peripheral regions of the 


*Translated from the French by Madha- 
van K. Palat. 


Republics (Ferghana in Uzbekistan, 
southern Tajikistan). 

"A political Islam, embodied in 
the Hezb-i Nehzat-i Islami, led by 
the intelligentsia. 


Today, with independence and the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, the two 
principal forces left are the old 
communist parties still in power. 
They in their turn champion the 
nationalist claims and tend to be- 
come single parties on the model 
that is common to the third world 
(like the Algerian FLN) We shall 
therefore examine essentially the 
weight of Islam. 


Since 1989 a popular Islam under 
the aegis of parallel mullahs has re- 
emerged in Central Asia, in Dages- 
tan, and among the Tatars of the 
Volga. The importance of tbis 
Islamic activism depends on the 
region. Às a genera] rule we could 
say that the weaker the national 
identity, the more fundamentalist the 
Islam. For example, in Azerbaijan, 
Kazakhstan, and Uzbekistan, the 
nationalist movements are domi- 
nant. For them, Islam is merely one 
of the components of national 
identity. But ifa national identity 
is feeble, as among a multi-ethnic 
population (North Caucasus, Fer- 
gana valley in Uzbekistan) a 
minority in relation to a ‘Christian’ 
population (Tatars of the Volga, 
Abkhasians of Georgia), or with the 
definition of national identity itself 
being problematic (Tajikistan), the 
fundamentalist movement is power- 
ful. 


The sermons which we have heard 
in the mosques are telling. They 
dea] with the return to religious 
practice, to the Arabic alphabet, but 
equally to ‘good conduct’ while 
deploring the deleterious influence 
of Russian customs, especially of 
women. The mullahs demand reli- 
gious teaching in schools, halaal 
meat, the official observance of 
Muslim holidays, and the shift from 
Sunday to Friday for the weekly 
holiday. They inveigh against tradi- 
tions deemed non-Islamic, e.g. ex- 
travagant spending on celebrating 
the rites of passage, mixing among 
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men and women, the consumption 
of alcohol, etcetera. They attempt 
to compensate for the lack of a state 
by resocializing around the mosque 
a population that, has been destruc- 
tured by the Soviet economic and 
institutional crisis. Under cover of 
а restoration of Islam, itis іп fact 
a demand for the Islamisation of 
society. During the riots in Dush- 
anbe in February 1990, which were 
the only ones without an ethnic 
dimension, the demonstrators had 
attacked women, Russian as well as 
Tajik, who were not adequately 
covered. 


Wo are the agents of Soviet 
Islam? On the one hand we find an 
“official clergy’, which is sanitized 
and restored, and which seeks to pre- 
serve its legitimacy by dealing direc- 
tly with Islamic powers, e.g. Saudi 
Arabia and Iran. On the other hand, 
there is the parallel clergy, which 
has come out into the open. The his- 
tories of the two clergies have been 
written by Alexandre Bennigsen and 
Chantal Lemercier-Quelquejay. 


The official clergy, created by Sta- 
lin in 1941, rests on four ‘muftiyya’, 
or spiritual administrations, estab- 
lished in four geographic zones and 
which enjoy the monopoly of the 
management of the mosques and 
madrasas which are still open. After 
parallel, Islam came out into the 
open in about 1989, this clergy finds 
it difficult to establish a new legiti- 
macy. In Tashkent, the mufti Baba- 





khanov was eased out in 1989 under 

ressure from below. This bene- 

ted Mamayusupov, the official 
mullah, educat in Libya and 
wholly arabophone. But then he, in 
his turn, fell victim to 'wahhab? 
(that is, fundamentalist) mullahs 
coming from Ferghana. At the same 
time, the religious officials of Taji- 
kistan (led by the ‘Qazikalan’ Akbar 
Turanjanzade) and of Kazakhstan 
(under Hassanbeg Radbeg) who 
depend on the muftiyya of Tashkent, 
want to become ‘autocephalic’. The 
mufti of Europe and Siberia, Talghat 
Tajuddin (whose seat is at Ufa in the 
autonomous Republic of Bashkiria 
and therefore included in the Rus- 
sian Federation) seems to enjoy a 
more solid position sustained by the 
active support of the World Islamic 
League (the Rabita). However, the 
imam of the mosque of Moscow 
hopes to become autonomous in 
relation to the mufti of Europe. The 
Shi'ite mufti of Baku, the Shaikh- 
ul-Islam Pashazade, the former dis- 
ciple of the conservative Iranian 
ayatollah, Shariat-Madari, is not 
threatened by a fundamentalist chal- 
lenge. 


I. is in the North Caucasus, where 
"the mufti of Marashkala, Dakaev, 
&would have been driven out by the 

population, that the challenge.of the 
- Official clergy is the strongest. In 

June 1991, riots had broken out 

against the excessively high charges 

for the pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
"muftiyya would have splintered into 
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five entities corresponding to the 
administrative and political divi- 
sions (four autonomous republics 
and one autonomous region all 
within the Russian Republic). We 
cannot discern any tendency to the 
creation of a grand muftiyya of the 
USSR. On the contrary, official 
Islam is adapting itself to the politi- 
cal divisions of the USSR of today 
and thus shattering the straitjacket 
au four muftiyyas established by 
Stalin. 


Oz Islam, whose leadership 
bas been changed, is no longer a 
transmission belt for the authorities 
and the KGB. A delicate correspon- 
dence has been established among 
these powers. Official Islam has 
secured, not the monopoly of reli- 
gious practice, which is impossible, 
but of being treated as a partner by 
the authorities. It seeks to attain 
the maximum of Islamisation mea- 
sures without intervening at the 
political level. It is taking care to 
gather unto itself and thereby to 
control, the parallel mullahs and 
thus to make them official. In the 
long term, the official clergy attem- 
pts to set up religious teaching of 
quality (by creating secondary’ mad- 
rasas and Islamic universities) in 
order to train up mullahs, and it 
hopes to control Islam from above 
through a fundamentalist but not 
politica] discourse. We may note, 
therefore, the contours of a fusion 
of official and parallel Islam under 
the Jegal control of the former but 
the militant pressure of the latter. 
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The possibilities of open inquiry 
in the USSR during perestroika has 
. confirmed the existence of a parallel 
fundamentalist clergy which has sur- 
vived the repression and succeeded 
in maintaining and leading religious 
practice in very wide segments of 
the population, including among 
mem of the Communist Party 
and the urban population. The im- 
portance of the Sufi brotherhoods 
seems real in the North Caucasus 
and negligible in Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan. Everywhere, thousands 
of informal mullahs, who used to 
lead a semi-clandestine existence 
according to Alexandre Bennigsen’s 
model, have emerged from the sha- 
dows and have opened mosques 
with the tacit assent of local autho- 
rities and of the official clergy. The 
‚ movement is spectacular in Dush- 
anbe. The Lenin kolkhoz, the most 
КҮТТҮ. in the district, has provi- 

land for the construction of a 
‘kolkhoz mosque’. Enormous cathe- 
dral-like mosques of several thou- 
sand square metres, with domes and 
minarets, are rising from the ground 
like mushrooms. The tombs of the 
Sufi masters have been restored by 
the people (like that of Yakub 
Charkhi). The money was supplied 
by Arab circles and through con- 
tributions by the fuithful. The 
‘self-proclaimed’ mullahs, whose 
legitimacy 18 recognized by the 
population, are most critical of the 
old official clergy. 


B. they have effected а compro- 
mise with the religious authorities 
installed since 1988 (the mufti of 
Tashkent and the 'Grand Qazi' of 
Dushanbe). Thus, the underground 
mullah, Abdullah Saidov, who had 
been condemned after the riots in 
Kurgan Tepe in August 1986, car- 
ries out his ministry openly and has 
been a member of the Soviet dele- 
gation on the pilgrimage to Mecca 
after having spent two years in 
Siberian camps. a recent inter- 
view, he supported the Algerian FIS 
and pleaded for an 'Islamic econo- 
my'. Foreign influence on Islamic 
fundamentalism оп the other hand 
is very recent and superficial. It is a 
matter essentially of petro-dollars. 
The war in Afghanistan has played 
&roleinthe growth of awareness, 
but it does not seem to have been 
directly influenced by the Mujahi- 
deen. The term ‘wahhabi’ used by 


the official press in order to desig- 
nate the activists is a simple pejora- 
tive term for the 'fundamentalist' 
and does not point to any Saudi 
influence prior to 1989. It should be 
recalled that in the Indian sub-con- 
tinent in the 19th century, the term 
signified every rigorous and funda- 
mentalist movement. 


l: revival of Sufism is evident 
butin a form more popular and 
maraboutique than spiritual and 
institutional. Everywhere mauso- 
leums are being restored like that 
of Maulana Yakub Charkhi, a 
naqshbandi, on the outskirts of 
Dushanbe, and frequented especially 
by women. If the Sufi doctrine and 
prayer at the tombs are not condem- 
ned by the fundamentalist mullahs, 
the same does not apply to mar- 
aboutique practices (e.g. the wish 
to have a child). In Central Asia 
proper, the sustenance of Islam 
during the black years does not seem 
particularly due to the Sufi brother- 
hoods as against the situation in the 
North Caucasus (though not, per- 
haps, in Turkmenistan). 


The communist parties which have 
remained in power everywhere in 
the Muslim republics can no longer 
oppose Islam. The relations of power 
between them and official Islam 
have altered. Today, it is the local 
governments of the Muslim repub- 
lics which need the official clergy in 
order to control as far as possible 
tbe parallel Islam. The strategy is 
as follows. The state does not inter- 
fere any longer in the creation of 
small local mosques, the 'panjva- 
ghti', but subjects the sétting up of 
the jama' or large mosques to the 
authority of the official clergy. In 
this case, the ‘khatib’ (the preacher) 
of the mosque is paid by the state, 
but the state does not exercise any 
more control over the teaching or 
the contents of the sermons. They 
leave it to the official clergy to 
respect the informal compromise 
established between the clergy and 
the state. The official clergy is no 
longer an appendix of the state; it 
is instead a partner. The relations 
are ambiguous since the clergy de- 
mands rigorous re-Islamisation but 
is also worried about the rise of a 
populist and political Islam embo- 
died m the Party of Islamic Renais- 
запсе. 


The Party of Islamic Renaissance 
(Nehzat) was created in Astrakhan 
in June 1990: on the initiative of 
Muslims of-the RSFSR (essentially of 
the Daghestanis and Tatars, inclu- 
ding a converted Russian). Today 
it includes branches in all the Mus- 
lim republics. The strong points are 
Moscow, the Tatars of the Volga, ` 
Daghestan, Tajikistan, and, it appe- 
ars, Abkhasia—that is to say, the 
Muslim peoples who don’t have a 
secure place in the nationalist move- 
ments or who find themselves mino- 
rities in a disintegrating Union 
(Daghestan in relation to the Russi- 
ans, and Tajiks in relation to the 
Turcophone). In effect, the great 
originality of the party is that it 
wants to be Soviet and rejects the 
national and ethnic divisions. of 
Soviet Muslims. It publishes jour- 
nals in the different languages of 
the USSR, e.g. the Hedayat in 
Persian and the Al Wahdat in Rus- 
sian. The leader of the party in 
Tajikistan is a ‘parallel’ mullah, 
Emmat al Sama. His deputy, Os- 
man Dada, is a jurist. The most 
famous parallel mullahs are sympa- 
thisers of the party and, no doubt, 
also members (Ghaffour, Abdullah 
Saidov). 


T.. aim of the party is to ‘unify 
Muslims of the Soviet territory’. 
The headquarters of the party is 
at Moscow. While the programme 
denounces national conflicts, its line 
is of the militant fundamentalist 
type. It insists on preaching and 
on conversion, especially of Slavs. 
It denounces the official clergy, de- 
mands Islamic schools, and wants 
an Islamic social justice founded on 
the zakat and sadaqat. The refor- 
mers are traditional Sunni, and the 
party supports the Algerian Fis. 


The Party of Islamic Renaissance 
has been denounced by the official 
clergy (the four muftiyya bave con- 
demned it) and by the authorities 
of the Muslim republics. The Cong- 
resses of the party have been for- 
bidden in 1991 in Tashkent and in 
Dushanbe. Laws have been enacted 
to prohibit all political activity in 
the name of Islam. Paradoxically, 
the Party of Islamic Renaissance is 
more acceptable in Moscow than 
in Central Asia. But its influence 
grows. 
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RECENT and continuing develop- 
ments in the former Soviet Union 
have once again brought Central 
Asia into the sharp focus of inter- 
national politics. The disintegration 
of the Soviet Union and the subse- 
quent emergence of newly indepen- 
dent and sovereign Central Asian 
states of Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan, Kyrghyzstan and 
Kazakhstan, besides the Caucasian 
state of Azerbaijan—all having pre- 
dominantly Muslim populations— 
has drastically changed the balance 
of power in this region. Whereas the 
Central Asian states have earnestly 
begun to rediscover their roots and 
shape their political destiny on quite 
a new basis, Iran, Pakistan and 
Saudi Arabia are making frantic 
efforts to fill the vacuum by playing 
up the Islamic card. Turkey on the 
other hand is strengthening its link- 
ages with these states on the basis 
of common historical, cultural and 
ethnic ties. Due to its geographical 
proximity to Turkey, Iran, Afghani- 
stan, Pakistan, China and India, 
Central Asia is going to play an 
important role in the geopolitics of 
this region. 


With the collapse of the Soviet 
system and the wave of ethno-reli- 
gious and nationalist resurgence 
sweeping this region, the situation 
in Central Asia has become politi- 
cally volatile and socially fragile. 
The ethnic problem in Central Asia 
is compounded by the ethnographic 
complexity of the region. Whereas 
Uzbeks, Tajiks, Turkmens and Kyr- 
ghyzs form a definite majority in 
their respective states, there is a 
substantial presence of Slavic and 
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other ethnic minority groups scat- 
tered in various Central Asian states. ' 
In Kazakhstan, Kazakhs who cons- 
tituted only 36% of the total popu- 
lation in 1979 are now in a majority 
sharing 39.7% (1989 census count), 
the Russians sliding to second posi- 
tion with only 37.8%. 


The Russians are also scattered 
in Kyrghyzstan, Uzbekistan, Turk- 
menistan and Tajikistan at the ratio 
of 25%, 10%, 8% and 9% respecti- 
vely. There are about 12 lakh Uz- 
beks in Tajikistan alone, thereby 
constituting about 24% of its popu- 
lation. The ethnic jigsaw in Central 
Asia is further complicated by the 
trans-border settlement of Tajiks, 
Uzbeks, Turkmens and : 
who have been living on both sides 
of Central Asian borders with Iran, 
Afghanistan and China. There are 
five million Tajiks, three million 
Uzbeks and two million Turkmens 
living in Afghanistan. Besides, seven 
lakh Kazakhs and one lakh Kyr- 
ghyzs are scattered in the adjoining 
Xinjiang region of China. Five lakh 
Turkmens live in Iran. Any cross- 
border fraternization of this Central 
Asian population on ethnic and 
religious lines is bound to result 
in political instability in the entire 
region. 

For the last few years there has 
been widespread ethno-religious re- 
surgence in Central Asia. The peo- 
ple, taking advantage of Gorba- 
chev’s policies of perestroika and 
glasnost began to assert their ethnic 
and religious identity and openly 
air their hitherto suppressed feel- 
ings. Informal activist gro were 
established seeking restoration of 


their cultural, religious and political 
Tights. One of the most popular 
fronts, Birlik (Unity), was started 
in Tashkent in November 1988 by 
a group of Uzbek intellectuals asa 
movement to preserve Uzbekistan’s~ 
natural, material and spiritual rich- 
es. Birlik launched a virulent attack 
on the Soviet policy of cotton mono- 
culture in Central Asia. It also led 
a successful campaign for declaring 
Uzbek the state language of Uz- 
bekistan. 


Similarly, one of the political and 
social activist groups set up in 
Kazakhstan, the Adilet (Justice), 
seeks to preserve the memory of 
the victims of Stalinist repression 
who perished in Kazakbstan. An- 
other society, Atmaken, is striving 
to promote Kazakh language and 


. culture. The establishment of these 


groups and their activities contri- 
bu to an unprecedented ethnic 
upsurge throughout Central Asia. 
Local writers, artists and academics 
have been idealizing the past through 
their works of history, art and cul- 
ture. Old places, squares and streets 
are being renamed on an ethnic or 
old Islamic pattern. December 17 
has been declared as the Day of 
Democratic Renewal in Kazakhstan. 


E Rew a mass rally was held at 
Alma Ata in memory of anti-Russian 
disturbances of December 1986. 
Nazarbayev, who also addressed the 
rally, later issued a decree exonera- 
ting and rehabilitating all those im- 
licated in these disturbances in the 
oviet period. Similarly Uzbek cor- 
ruption trial convicts who were sen- 
tenced by the Supreme Court have 
been freed and even rehabilitated. 
Local languages have now been 
declared as the state language in res- 
pective Central Asian states. Tajikis- 
tan has adopted the Persian-Arabic 
script for Tajik, thereby discarding 
the 70-year old practice of Cyrillic 
script. Iran is going to supply the 
uisite text-books and literature to 
Tajikistan. It remains to be seen if 
other Central Asian states also 
choose to replace the existing script 
with a Persian-Arabic script as de- 
manded by the Muslim political and 
religious activists or opt for a Rom- 
an one as is the practice in Turkey. 


In the post-Soviet era there has 
been a spurt in anti-Russian senti- 


ments, The exodus of Russian spea- 
king populations which had started 
a few years back, particularly after 
the violent inter-ethnic clashes in 
Central Asia, has gained momen- 
tum. A number of social and politi- 
cal groups that are now functioning 
in Central Asia have been demand- 
ing reservation of jobs for indigen- 
ous ethnic groups. A land law was 
adopted in Kyrghyzstan in April 
1991 which ruled that ‘land in the 
Republic of Kyrghyzstan is the pro- 
perty of the Kyrghyz people’. 


T. new land law created dis- 
satisfaction among the non-Kyrghyz 
ethnic minorities, which make up 
half the population of Kyrghyzstan. 
So much so the Christian Democra- 
tic and Slavonic unions and the Cos- 
sack national groups of Kyrghyzstan 
united to form an association with 
headquarters at Bishkek, the Kyrghyz 
capital. This association is striving 
to defend social and political rights 
of Slavic.and other ethnic minorities 
in Kyrghyzstan. In Kazakhstan, 
Cossacks have organized themselves 
under the banner of Vozrozhdeniye 
(Revival) and other societies deman- 
ding separation of the Cossack-do- 
minated territory of Kazakhstan and 
its merger with Russia. In Septem- 
ber 1991 alarge rally of Cossacks 
was held in Uralsk town to celebrate 
the 400th anniversary of Urals Cos- 
sacks’ service to the Russian state. 
The Kazakhs reacted sharply to this, 
and held counter rallies under the 
banner of Azat, Zheltoskan and 
Nevada Semipalatinsk Movements 
against the Cossack meeting. 


In fact the Kazakh President, 
Nazarbayev sent a strongly worded 
letter to Yeltsin, the President of 
Russia, describing these celebrations 
as provocative. Nazarbayev protest- 
ed that the Cossack celebrations 
‘held under the Russian flag on the 
territory of Kazakhstan were seen 
by its people and local movements 
as a political act demonstrating open 
disrespect for the state sovereignty 
of Kazakhstan’. All these circum- 
stances suggest that there is enough 
potential for inter-ethnic discord in 
all the Central Asian states, particu- 
larly between the indigenous ethnic 
groups and the Slavic minorities. 


Notwithstanding their intra-ethnic 
diversities, the Muslims of Central 


Asia have been sharing common 
religious and political destiny which 
acts as a strong homogenizing .influ- 
ence. Throughout its past history, 
Central Asia has played а key role 
in the dissemination of Islamic civi- 
lization in Asia, particularly the 
Indian subcontinent. Central Asia 
has never remained isolated from 
the Islamic stream. During the past 
70 years, the Muslims of Central 
Asia adjusted with the Soviet lingui- 
stic, cultural and religious policies 
without diluting or changing their 
religious allegiance. Young Muslims 
would join the Communist Party and 
yet remain firm believers and prac- 
tise their religion privately. At the 
pular grassroots level there has 
een a more strict observance of Isla- 
mic rites and rituals, including fasting 
during the month of Ramzan, per- 
formance of daily prayers and large 
attendance at mosques during tbe 
holy festivals. 


Ва work of old ала 
neglected mausoleums and tombs 
bas been proceeding quite speedily. 
Huge donations are voluntarily 
collected to be used for the con- 
struction of mosques and medresseh. 
Fifty million copies of the Karan are 
reported to have been printed and 
distributed in 1989 alone. This is 
over and above the one million 
copies gifted by Saudi Arabia to the 
Central Asian Muslim Board. Saudi 
Arabia has also been pumping 
large sums of money into Central 
Asia in a bid to reorient the Central! 
Asian society and politics on the 
puritan West Asian model of Islam. 
Last year a record number of Mus- 
lims from Central Asia performed 
their Haj pilgrimage despite the 
shortage of hard currency and high 
travel expenses. A number of reli- 
gious and socio-political organiza- 
tions are engaged in setting up new 
medresseh, publishing and circulat- 
ing religious literature and also to 
establish direct links with co-religio- 
nists abroad. 


The Islamic resurgence in the 
former Soviet Central Asia is also 
due to the spillover effects of the 
Khomeini revolution in Iran and the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. 
Several reports have appeared in the 
local press about the religious pro- 


, paganda launched by Iran in this 
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region. Radio cassettes in Turkmen, 
Azeri, Persian and even Russian 
languages are reported to have been 
used in Central Asia ав an effective 
means of arousing religious senti- 
ments. Iranian radio stations of 
Gorgan and Bandar. e-Turkmen have 
been beaming religious broadcasts 
to the Muslims of Turkmenistan for 
the past few years now. These broad- 
casts served as a source of informa- 
tion for the Muslim clergy and other 
radical Islamic organizations. From 
August 1986, Iranian television in- 
troduced regular telecasts in Turk- 
men and Azeri languages. 


| pem ideological influence has 
even spread to Tajikistan, which 
shares its languages and culture with 
that country. Iran has launched a 
big diplomatic initiative to streng- 
then its cultural, political and eco- 
nomic linkages with the newly inde- 
pendent Central Asian states. In as 


early as June 1991 Iran concluded - 


an agreement with baijan to set 
up and activate a ground satellite 
station in the premises of Baku's 
Radio and Television company to 
enable the latter to receive the Visi- 
on of the Islamic Republic of Iran. 
On the basis of this agreement, joint 
radio and television programmes in 
Persian and Azeri languages will be 
produced and there will be frequent 
exchanges of information, news and 
cultural groups. 


Apart from these moves to extend 
Iran's ideological influence to Cent- 
ral Asia, steps are being taken to 
connect this land-locked ion to 
Iran by direct rail and road links. 
Whereas Iran is going to build a 
200 kms. long rail track from 
Mashad to Sarakhs, Turkmenistan 
is laying the rail line for an equal 
distance from Sarakhs to Tajan. 
Once completed, this will link the 
railway lines of Iran to the rail net- 
works in all the Central Asian states. 


If Iran has exerted considerable 
influence over Tajiks, that of the 
Afghan mujahideen has been even 
greater. There have been reports 
about the involvement of the Afghan 
mujahideen in'propagating the mili- 
tant ideology of Islam in Tajikistan. 
Wahabism has especially taken roots 
in rural areas particularly along the 
Tajik-Afghan border. Islamic revo- 
lutionary literature in the form of 
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pamphlets, books, religious appeals, 
works of Maududi (the founder 
of Jamat-i-Islami), Jamal-ud-Din 
Afghani and other Muslim revolu- 
tionaries has been circulated widely 
in Tajikistan. 


The Wahabi literature that has 
been smuggled via Afghanistan, lays 
emphasis on religious absolutism 
and is opposed to Sufism and holy 
shrines which represent the tradi- 
tional and tolerant trend in Islam. 
Tajikistan’s Wahabi leader, Abdullo 
Saidov, has been demanding the 
establishment of an Islamic state. 
The cross-border smuggling of reli- 
gious and political literature by 
Afghan mujahideen and their agents 
into Central Asia has been facilitated 
by the common ethnic and religious 
background of the people inhabiting 
the Tajik and Afghan border areas. 
The growing influence of radical 
political-religious trerids like Kho- 
meinism and Wahabism will be one 
of the key factors in determining 
the future set-up of Central Asian 
society and polity. 


T rocess of building a new 
national identity in Central Asia has 
begun. The ruling elite which owed 
allegiance to the Communist Party 
has switched sides and formed new 
political platforms thereby riding the 
crest of the nationalist wave. The 
communist parties haye been disban- 
ded. The Uzbek Communist Party 
has been renamed as the People’s De- 
mocratic Party of Uzbekistan. Birlik 
(Unity) which was started in 1989 
bya group of Uzbek intellectuals 
has become the main opposition 
party in Uzbekistan. While Birlik 
stands for democracy and national- 
ism, itis not against the Islamic 
political parties. Lately another de- 
mocratic party Erk (Freedom) has 
been established by Uzbek intellec- 
tuals, scientists, students and wor- 
kers. Headed by a prominent Uzbek 
poet, Erk strives for national revival 
in Uzbekistan. 


Tajikistan is fast slipping into the 
hands of Islamic fundamentalists 
notwithstanding the election of 
Nabiyev, a former communist, as its 
President in the November 1991 
elections. For the past few weeks 


. Islamic activists have been holding 


domonstrations in the Tajik capital 


demanding the establishment of an 
Islamic state in Tajikistan. Various 
political parties like Hizbe-e-Demo- 
crat-i-Tajikistan (Democratic Party 
of Tajikistan), Rastakhez-e- Milli 
(National Revival) and  Hizbe-i- 
Ahaya-i-Islami (Islamic Movement 
Party) have been in the forefront of 
this movement. П 


I. Kyrghyzstan the President 
Akayev has succeeded in enlisting 
Popular support for his democratic 
reforms. Yet Akayev chose to take 
the oath of his office on the Koran 
soon after his election as President. 
Erkin Kyrghyzstan, another democ- 
ratic party, holds extreme nationalist 
views and has been demanding 65% 
reservation of land, property and 
services exclusively for Kyrghyzs. In 
Kazakhstan, President Nazarbayev 
polled 98.4% votes in the recent 
elections. The Kazakh Communist 
Party has been renamed as the So- 
cialist Party of Kazakhstan. Besi- 
des, several political activist groups 
such as the Democratic Union, 
Alma Ata Popular Front, Zheltoksan 
(December) and Azat (Nationalist) 
parties are actively spearheading the 
campaign for national revival in 
Kazakhstan. In short, an intense 
power struggle is going on between 
the former communists, democrats 
and nationalists on the one hand 
and the fundamentalist forces led by, 
the Muslim clergy and Islamic poli- 
tical parties on the other. 


Almost all the Central Asián states 
are working to establish their own 
National Guard, which could bea 
prelude to the formation of separate 
armies. That Kazakhstan is a nu- 
clear power and several other Cen- 
tral Asian states produce uranium, 
lends a new dimension to the ques- 
tion of regional security and nuclear . 
proliferation. Kazakhstan is esti- 
mated to possess 1410 nuclear war- 
heads, 104 ICBMs and 40 nuclear 
bombers based on its territory. The 
Baikonour cosmodrome is also loca- 
ted in Kazakhstan. The Central 
Asian states are reported to have 
been producing about one half of 
the uranium ore in the former Soviet 
Union. 


Continuing reports about the alle- 
ged sale of uranium and nuclear/ 
military technology against hard 
currency to certain Islamic countries 


and emigration of nuclear scientists 
and technicians have been a cause 
for concern. Such reports, which 
appeared both in Russian and 
Western media, were denied by the 
Kazakh and Tajik governments. 
Notwithstanding their denials, the 
poly of Central Asian states 
ing а potential source of nuclear 
proliferation remains. Western coun- 
tries have sent high-profile diplomats 
and statesmen, including Margaret 
Thatcher, James Baker, Douglas 
Нога and others to Kazakhstan to 
have discussions with Nazarbayey 
over various issues and particularly 
on the future of nuclear arms, The 
Austrian Chancellor and the French 
Defence Minister even visited the 
Baikonour cosmodrome. Nazar- 
bayev has been hesitating to make 
any commitment on the elimination 
of all the nuclear weapons and 
missiles in Kazakhstan. As the 
Central Asian states begin to assert 
their regional position, their nuclear 
potential is likely to become a cru- 
cial aspect in regional security. The 
issues of NPT and`nuclear disarma- 
ment in South Asia and elsewhere 
are directly linked with the issues of 
nuclear weapons in Central Asia. 


Wia the breaking down of pre- 
vious economic ties with Moscow 
and disruption in the economic 
system in the new Commonwealth 
of Independent States (CIS), the 
Central Asian states are busy evolv- 
ing ways and means of creating a 
common Central Asian market and 
also to find external markets for its 
rich oil, gas, mineral and other 
resources. They have decided to fix 
the prices of cotton at a uniform 
Tate after mutual agreement. They 
have also created their own gold 
reserves from the ld extracted 
from their territory. order to get 
remunerative prices and to create an 
appropriate industrial infrastructure 
for processing the mineral and agri- 
cultural resources locally, all the 
. Central Asian states have intensified 
the process of privatization of their 
economy and its opening to foreign 
investment. Prices of agricultural 
pe and natural resources have 

revised upwards by all these 
states to ensure higher returns for 
their exports. 


Turkmenistan's refusal to supply 
gas to Ukraine due to the dispute 


on price, has caused serious tension 
in the relations between the two 
republics of the former Soviet 
Union. It remains to be seen if 
Turkmenistan decides to divert all 
its gas supplies to Iran which has 
offered world,prices, thereby affect- 
ing the economy of Ukraine. Kaza- 
khstan has maintained a lead in 
attracting foreign investment to 
modernize its economy and industry. 
Ап agreement has been signed with 
the English firm British Gas, which 
will extract oil in northern Kaza- 
khstan providing a credit of 100 
million dollars. The Italian com- 
pany, ENI, French Elf Aquitaine 
and the English firms, British Petro- 
leum and British, Gas have evinced 
interest in the development of Kara- 
chigansh oil and gas flelds. Several 
other agreements for setting up tele- 
communication facilities and some 
industries have also been signed 
with other foreign countries. Turk- 
menistan has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Italian firm Techni- 
petrol (TPL) for setting up a combine 
to produce cotton fabrics in Ash- 
khabad and also а cómplex for the 
production of polyethylene from 
local natural gas reserves. Similarly, 
Iran and Pakistan are striving to 
link the land-locked Central Asian 
states with the sea. 


Fas. of the CIS to create a 
common economic, space has only 
expedited the process of regional 
realignment in Asia. The Central 
Asian states have formally joined'the 
Economic Cooperation Organization 
(ECO) at its meeting in Teheran held 
in February 1992, thereby embrac- 
ing the regional grouping of Paki- 
stan, Iran and Turkey. At the same 
time, moves are afoot to reorient 
the Central Asian economy in a 
manner that the Central Asian 
states are least dependent on the 
Slavic states. The formation of a 
Regional Council of Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan to develop close 
economic, scientific and cultural co- 
operation between these states is а 
step towards the formation of a 
Central Asian Federation. Concomi- 
tant with this new order in Central 
Asia is а marked resurgence of 
ethnicity, nationalism and an asso- 
ciated revival of Islam. Together, 


'they are likely to determine the 


future of Central Asia. 
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Z2 
The Baltics 
жр, 





THE Baltic was not merely unique in 
the USSR like any other region, it 
was exceptional. It entered the USSR 
a quarter of a century after the other 
parts had; it was more developed 
than, the rest, even Russia; and it 
was the most determined to leave 
the sinking ship when perestroika 
cracked the hull while the others 
were frantically occupied with the 
bilge of Union and Commonwealth 
treaties. Its membership of the 
USSR had never been recognized by 
the USA; and its dissident national- 
ist movements were perhaps deeper, 
wider, and better organized than in 
any country other than Russia it- 
self. 


This exceptional condition has 
been customarily ascribed, much too 
loosely, to the Baltic being in some 
sense more ‘European’ than Russia 
and the rest, to its belonging to cen- 
tral and north Europe from which it 
was ‘artificially’ ripped by Russia. 
Appareatiy then, the Baltic is merely 

ing its historical déstiny after 
some interruption. 


This interruption, as it happens, 
consists of at least 218 years from 
1710 to 1918, when Estonia and 
Latvia were part of the Russian 
empire, of 123 years from 1795 to 
1918 when Lithuania was, and then 
another 52 years from 1939 to 1991 
when the lot together were in the 
USSR. Ву this logic of course the 
Ukraine, Belarus, all of the Cau- 
casus, all of Kazakhstan and Cent- 
ral Asia also belong elsewhere, for 
they came in roughly during the 18th 
century, the Ukraine a trifle earlier 
and many much later. By the his- 
torical argument of ‘artificial’ attach- 
ment and true ‘belonging’, the Baltic 
is not in the least special. But it is 
exceptional in other respects which 
might explain much. 


The most important difference lies 
in the decisive defeat of the Revo- 
lution of 1917 in the Baltic and its 


The peculiar Baltic case 
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resounding success in Russia, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asia. With 
that, the Baltic partook of an East 
European political development. 
Thereafter, in 1939-44, it was annex- 
ed to the Soviet Union; but it did 
not become just another part of the 
Union. The power of the Commu- 
nist Р. derived from a military 
triumph in the Second World War, 
not from the victory of its cadres in 
a social revolution. Їп this most 
important sense, the Soviet regimes 
in the Baltic were akin to the com- 
munist ones in East Europe, all 
engendered by the sinful liasons of 
military victors in the War. The 
difference between the Baltic and 
East Europe in this respect was not 
substantial. The Baltic Soviet regi- 
mes were the result of international 
agreements with both the Third 
Reich in 1939 and the Allies there- 
after (and very nearly even with the 
Allies in 1939 itself).: The Hast 
European regimes were the product 
of agreements with the Allies alone. 
Unlike the other Soviet regimes, the 
Baltic ones had not won their spurs 
in the Revolution: they were conse- 
quently feeble cripples, and were 
the first to face the charity of peres- 
troika. 


It is worth comparing the legiti- 
macy of the three regimes: the pre- 
communist bourgeois ones of the 
Baltic, the Bolshevik in the Soviet 
Union, and the post-war Soviet 

ies in the Baltic. The most fer- 
tie source of Bolshevik legitimacy 
in Russia was its endorsement of 
the agrarian revolution of 1917-21. 
On that secure foundation, a new 
communist party then carried out 
the Stalinist industrialization, in 
part through a collectivization that’ 
destroyed the very peasantry that 
had сашон іп the agrarian revo- 
lution e Communist Party in 
Russia scored a double victory, first 
by overthrowing a bourgeois regime 
by allying with a bourgeois or 


rather, petty-bourgeois peasantry, 
and then by exterminating that petty 
bourgeois ally. In the non-Russian 
areas of the Empire, the Bolsheviks 
consolidated themselves by under- 
writing those nationalists who were 
teady to ally with them against those 
who wished to go it alone or ally 
with anti-Bolsheviks and foreigners. 
Not unexpectedly, the pro-Bolshe- 
vik nationalists tended to be socially 
more radical than the others. The 
Soviet regime was thus based on this 
solid foundation of both national- 
ism and socialism. 


Ironically enough, the bourgeois 
regimes that defeated the Bolsheviks 
could boast of an equally revolu- 
tionary achievement. This was due 
to the class and national composi- 
tion of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania. Estonia and Latvia had a 
German landed aristocracy, a Ger- 
man and Russian bourgeoisie and 
bureaucracy, but respectively Esto- 
nian and Latvian peasantries. The 
nationalist non-socialist movements 
carried out a nationalist and social 
revolution by expropriating their 
German landlords: this was com- 
parable to the Russian agrarian re- 
volution against Russian landlords. 
The radical passions of a bour- 
geois nationalism in Latvia and Es- 
{оша and of a socialist Bolshevism 
in Russia equally seduced the petty 
bourgeois peasantries everywhere. 
Consequently, the Bolsheviks could 
not outbid the Baltic nationalists 
for the support of the peasantries. 


T statistics are revealing. In 
1918, 58% of Estonian land was in 
large estates, and two-thirds of 
the rura] population was landless. 
Accordingly, 96.6% of the estates 
were expropriated, with farms and 
villas, over a iod of two years 
from 1919 to 1921; and they were 
mainly German. In 1926 a compen- 
sation of 3% of the real value of 
these estates was granted, but no- 
thing at all for the forests. In Lat- 
via, the Constituent Assembly voted 
in 1920 for expropriating estates of 
more than 50 hectares; and in 1924 
all pleas for compensation were dis- 
missed. Once again, the losers were 
German. Bourgeois nationalists thus 
declared socialist results at the er- 
pense of tbe German aristocracy. 
It tbereby yielded ideological respec- 
tability, revolutionary social change, 


and social cohesion, a magical tri- 
ple combination that had fatally 
eluded, the text-books tell us, the 
Italian Risorgimento, the German 
unification, and even British social 
evolution according to the Marxist 
debates of the 1970s. Thereafter, a 
small-holding farming class turned 
to intensive agriculture, livestock 
breeding, and dairying, in Scandina- 
vian style and with great success. 


B. this victory over the Bolshe- 
viks was hard won and with the 
decisive support of the Germans and 
Allies, unholy as that combination 
might appear. In Estonia, the Bol- 
sheviks were well-entrenched in 
towns, especially in the capital Tal- 
linn and the heavily Russian Narva. 
They were particularly concentrated 
among the workers of the munitions 
industries and among soldiers and 
sailors. In local council elections in 
September 1917, that is, before the 
Revolution, they won 35% of the 
vote, with as high as 47% in Narva. 
In Latvia, the support was more 
widespread, not in pockets. Between 
May and August 1917, the town 
councils were Bolshevized on the 
basis of workers’ and soldiers’ sup- 
port and they attempted to jom 

ands with landless peasants’ coun- 
cils to form a single instrument of 
the revolutionary left. 


The trend continued in Septem- 
ber. During the Revolution itself 
Latvian troops played a crucial role 
in its defence and Baltic soldiers 
and sailors were the first to recog- 
nize the Russian Revolution. The 
elections to the Constituent Assem- 
bly for the former Russian Empire 
then turned in surprising results. 
The Bolsheviks were returned with 
72% of the popular vote in Livonian 
or northern Latvia againsta mere 
45% in Petrograd, their citadel, and 
24% in all of Russia. In the sepa- 
rate Estonian Constituent Assembly 
elections of February 1918, the Bol- 
sheviks were all set for about 
25-30% of the vote before they dis- 
solved the elections itself. Thus, 
strangely, the Bolsheviks enjoyed 
perhaps greater support in Estonia 
and Latvia than in Russia itself; but 
they were confined to towns; and 
the countryside went overwhelmin- 
gly to the bourgeois nationalist par- 
ties. This was the balance that waa 
then tipped by the German and 


Allied intervention against the Bol- 
sheviks. 

In March 1918, the Germans for- 
ced the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk on 
Russia who had to renounce the 
southern half of Latvia; in August 
the northern portion of Latvia and 
all of Estonia were likewise aban- 
doned. The German collapse in 
November 1918 then brought the 
Bolsheviks back to power in Latvia 
and Estonia where Soviet republics 
were proclaimed, But they had not 
reckoned with what might be a 
wholly unnatural Anglo-German 
collaboration at this moment of 
German defeat. German forces, the 
Royal Navy and Finnish contin- 
gents joined hands with an Estonian 
national army assembled under the 
exceptionally able Lt. Col. Jobann 
Laidoner of the Tsarist army to de- 


feat Red forces; and they were able - 


to celebrate Estonian independence 
on 24 February 1919. 


T.. Latvian struggle was more 
bitter because of greater ee 
especially military, support for the 
Bolsheviks. The Allies, in cular 
the British, used or li German 
units under Major-General Count 
Rudiger von der Goltz, whose over- 
heated imagination dreamt of res- 
toring a bourgeois government in 
Petrograd to beat off the Allies. 
These units combined with a British 
naval squadron, the Latvian Balodoi 
Brigade, and a counter-revolution- 
ary Russian force under Prince 
Lieven to overthrow the Bolsheviks 
in Riga in May 1918. This 

into nationalist legend as the "Mira- 
cle on the Daugava’. Immediately 
thereafter, the Foreign Ministers’ 
Council in Paris ordered the with- 
drawal of the Germans who now 
had to brace themselves for their 
humiliation at Versailles. 


The Germans were replaced by 
two British officers, Sir Hubert 
Gough for the Estonians and Ale- 
xander (later of Tunis, of Second 
World War fame) for the Latvians. 
Fighting continued until Novembez 
1919, and peace was concluded in 
February 1920. The Russian Fede- 
ration recognized both countries on 
the express condition that no foreign 
forces would be stationed there. For 
the moment it satisfied everybody. 
The two bourgeois governments 
then proceeded with their agrarian 
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revolutions against the Germans, 
after which there was no further role 
for the Bolsheviks. The presence of 
a foreign landowning class and the 
nature of the German and Allied 
intervention tipped the scales against 
the Bolsheviks; and it provided an 
unshakeable legitimacy to the bour- 
geois political systems there despite 
the excellent showing of the Bol- 
sheviks. 


~ 


T.. Lithuanian situation was 
comparable, if with important local 
variations. Here Ше large estates 
were by and large in Polish hands, 
the lesser ones in Russian, and little 
in German control. Therefore, the 
initial land reform, rather less radi- 
cal than in Estonia and Latvia, pro- 
posed to expropriate estates of more 
than 80 hectares, which hit the 
Poles directly, but not the Russians 
so much. But the Christian Demo- 
crats were well-established in Lithu- 
ania; such radicalism smacked of 

' Bolshevism to them; and, at their 
instance, the higher ceiling of 150 
hectares was fixed along with a 
smal] compensation. Thereafter, the 
traditional village communes were 
broken up in favour of individual 
farming, and the Lithuanian agrar- 
ian social structure came to re- 
semble the Latvian and Estonian. 
Again, a radical agrarian land re- 
form had been carried out without 
the Bolsheviks. 


Unlike in Estonia and Latvia, the 
Bolsheviks were genuinely weak in 
Lithuania. The country was wholly 
agrarian, withoutthe pockets of in- 
-dustrialization that created Bolshevik 
nuclei in the other two countries. 
Consequently, there was no network 
of workers’ and soldiers” Soviets or 
councils as in farther north. Most of 
ali, Lithuania had been under Ger- 
man occupation for fully three years. 
Jt had therefore been integrated into 
the German war economy, especially 
in food and timber supplies and the 
deployment of agricultural labour. 
The judicial, administrative, and 
educational systems had also been 
reorganized along German lines. 
Thus a significant basis for the sepa- 
ration from Russia had already been 
laid. 


Owing to the German occupation, 
the Russian Revolution of 1917 made 


no difference in Lithuania. There- 


The Soviet Experience 


fore, the Bolshevik action could begin 
only after the German defeat at the 
end of 1918. Even so, the Bolsheviks 
had to rely on pure armed force, 
without local support at all. Not 
surprisingly, а rag-tag Lithuanian 
army routed the Bolsheviks in the 
late summer of 1919, and peace was 
eventually signed in July 1920. The 
Bolsheviks enjoyed even less legiti- 
macy here, and the nationalists even 
more, than in the other two Baltic 
countries. We have been told so 
often that backwardness made for 
Bolshevik success: yet, in the Baltic, 
it was, at least in part the reverse. 
Lithuanian backwardness left по 
opportunity for Bolshevism, while 
the greater industrial development in 
Latvia and Estonia led to near suc- 
cess there. : 


Tean the three Baltic count- 
ries went through a European pat- 
tern of pones development, so 
different from the Soviet experience. 
After less than а decade of parlia- 
mentary democracy marked by anti- 
communist hysteria, they settled for 
crypto-fascist or conservative dicta- 
torships from the late 1980s until 
the war. This corresponds overwhel- 
mingly to European trends, of which 
Nazi Germany was the most ехіге- 
me, Franco's Spain was the most 
enduring, and the north-west Buro- 
pean monarchies along with France 
the exceptions. 


Thus in 1926, the Lithuanian 
Nationalist Party, the Tautininkai, 
along with rightist army plotters, 
overthrew the government. A mino- 
rity government biefly ruled with 
the support of the Christian Demo- 
crats; but President Smetona dissol- 
ved parliament in 1927 and ruled 
thereafter in properly authoritarian 
fashion until 1940. In Latvia, the 
campaigns against parliament and 
the left began in 1926. A series of 
fascist groups like the Fire Cross 
(Ugunkrusis) emerged, were proscri- 
bed, and re-appeared in 1933 ав the 
Thunder Cross (Perkonkrusts) with 
grey shirts, black berets, the Nazi 


-salute, and xenophobic nationalist 


and anti-semitic ideologies. К. Ul- 
manis, the hero of the liberation war, 
then formed his government in 1934, 
declared an emergency under the 
pretext of a communist plot just as 
Hitler himself did, suspended parlia- 
rient, and ruled by decree until 1940. 


Again, like Hitler or Franco, he 
proscribed his truly fascist suppor- 
ters, this time the Thunder Cross, 
without thereby furthering the cause 
of the left or of democracy. 


In Estonia, fascist bodies began 
forming in 1926 and condensed as 
the Estonian Freedom Fighters in 
1929 under Major-General Andres 
Laska. A series of referenda were 
held in 1932-33 on whether or not 
to augment the powers of the execu- 
tive. After a violent campaign by 
the Freedom Fighters in 1933, the 
cause won а huge majority. Ап 
authoritarian constitution for a pre- 
sidential system was then drawn up, 
and the Freedom Fighters conduc- 
ted another exceptionally violent 
campaign for the election of a presi- 
dent in 1934. To fight off this fascist 
menace, Konstantin Pats, the Prime 
Minister and another hero from 
the revolutionary years, appointed 
General Laidoner as Commander-in- 
Chief with special powers, disban- 
ded both the Freedom Fighters and 
parliament, and ruled by decree. 


Т... both Estonia and Latvia 
established regimes remarkably simi- 
lar to that of Franco in Spain, with 
a military base, authoritarian rule, 
and even the repreasion of the des- 
tabilizing fascist movements, be it 
the Falange in Spain, the Thunder 
Cross is Latvia or the Freedom 
Fighters in Estonia. In this last res- 
pert they resembled Hitler for his 
iquidation of his own original Nazi 
base, the Storm Troops under Ernst 
Rohm. But Hitler differed by creat- 
ing instead the new military forma- 
tion, the 38, and not relying on the 
army alone as the others did. In 
these different ways then, while the 
Soviet Union was going through the 
horrors of five-year plans, collectivi- 
zation, and Stalinist purges, the 
Baltic went through the entirely dif- 
ferent political and social experien- 
ces of crypto-fascist rule ala Spain 
and Portugal, yet industrializing 
withal,like Russia. Two divergent 
routes to industrialization and mod- 
ernization then met unexpectedly at 
the post-war junction. 


\ 

The communists could not there- 
fore compete with the nationalists by 
showing either the heroic expulsion 
of the foreigner in a revolution or 8 
Stakhanovite modernization. It was 


such a weakly legitimate commu- 
nist regime that replaced the Natio- 
nalists at the end of the War, Even 
so, they could not flaunt the halo 
of liberation. The communists were 
tainted with having occupied the 
country as part of a deal with Hitler 
and not really as liberators. Through 
agreements with Germany in August 
and September 1939, the whole of 
the Baltic was consigned to the 
Soviet sphere of influence and, by 
the summer of 1940, Soviet armies 
were in place. Thereafter, the armies 
and communists were expelled by the 
Germans; the armies then returned 
as genuine liberators, but the com- 
munists as inglorious jackals. It was 
a heavy cross to bear. 


Bu it is worth noting the infinite 
contradictions in this situation. By 
the nationalist argument, the villains 
of the piece are the Soviet (Russian) 
and Nazi (German) interests. Yet all 
the others were equally implicated. 
Thus the British and the French were 
negotiating with Stalin in 1939 to 
sign away the security of the Baltic 
to the Soviet Union; but Stalin 
chose Hitler as the more reliable! 
They had already signed away 
Austria and Czechoslovakia to the 
Nazis. Now, in 1940, when Soviet 
armies occupied the Baltic, the Bri- 
tish had been the most anxious that 
they should do so in order to open 
up the eastern front; and Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the British Ambassador, was 
constantly egging on Molotov, the 
Foreign Minister, to do the job. 


In addition, Lithuania gained ter- 
ritorially, by acquiring Vilnius from 
Poland and Klaipeda from Germany. 
But the British and French, however 
perfidious their conduct, did not 
rule these territories they had so 
betrayed; from a position of irres- 
ponsibility, they could comfortably 
champion the independence of these 
countries throughout the propaganda 
of the cold war. With all the para- 
dox and irony typical of such situa- 
tions, Lithuanian communists had 
to suffer the odium of having mort- 
gaged nationalliberties without be- 
ing given any credit for having 
purchased the historic national ter- 
ritory of Vilnius. The Communist 
Party was in power: it therefore had 
to bear the stigma of defeat in 1918- 
19 and of a treacherous victory in 
1939-44. It therefore enjoyed only 


the advantage of incumbency: and it 
had to demonstrate that it had achie- 
ved more than the bourgeois regimes 
could have managed; and further, in 
a distinctly nationalist fashion, that 
they had protected and promoted 
local interests against or despite the 
Kremlin. ` 


Ts was especially possible in 
Lithuania, which perhaps explains 
the surprising popularity of the 
communists in this most secessionist 
state. Thus Antanas Snieckus, the 
First Secretary, who held the Com- 
munist Party of Lithuania аз his 
fiefdom during his long reign from 
1940 to 1974, was a notable defender 
of Lithuanian 'national' interests. He 
started as a fanatical communist 
during the 1940s, but, from about 
1950, began his 'republican orien- 
tation’. He was a personal friend 
of Mikhail Suslov, the Kremlin ideo- 
logist, maintained close contacts in 
Moscow, knew Kremlin politics 
extremely well, and he protected his 
machine from purges. He effortlessly 
controlled appointments and sabota- 
ged orders from Moscow, especially 
on questions of excessive produc- 
tion targets (e.g. on expansion of 
cereal at the expense of pasture). 
He secured privileges for Lithua- 
nians to emigrate, ensured peasants' 
rights to control. one hectare of 
land for personal use, managed the 
right kind of industrial development 
without an environmental degrada- 
tion: finally, Lithuania seemed а 
model combination of modernity 
and tradition. For these reasons 
Snieckus was not in high favour in 
Moscow, but they preferred to ex- 
press their displeasure only at his 
funeral by sending а low-level dele- 
gation. 


Snieckus was particularly success- 
fulin the sensitive area of ethnic 
balance. Between 1959 and 1970, 
Lithuanians, as a percentage of the 
Republic, increased from 79.375 to 
80.1%. This was due in part to cer- 
tain natural factors like a higher 
birth rate for Lithuanians than for 
others. But it combined with tbree 
policy successes. The first was the 
assimilation of Poles, then the chil- 
dren of mixed marriages opting for 
Lithuanian nationality, and most 
ofall, low immigration, unlike in 
Latvia and Estonia. The low immi- 
gration despite the high living stan- 


dards was due to a deliberately 
slower pace of industrialization and 
the optimal use of republican resour- 
ces such that there was no influx 
of labour. In addition, all the cultu- 
ral institutions were well-preserved, 
especially of Lithuanian schooling, 
and Lithuanians advanced into high- 
er and more positions of leadership 
in the party, the intelligentsia, and 
in production. 


Whether owing to such supple 
management or to deliberate policy 
in the Kremlin, Lithuania, along 
with the rest of the Baltic, enjoyed 
a longer period of liberalization 
after Stalin’s death and Khrush- 
chev's secret speech of 1956. The 
latter's persecution of nationalist 
‘deviations’ in 1958-61, in which 
Latvia suffered, was softened in 
Lithuania thanks to Snieckus; and 
purged officials reappeared in other 
positions within a -decade, which 
suggests clever manipulation. As a 
result, rather unexpectedly, in 1988 
the Communist Party of Lithuania 
became a species of nationalist party 
under Algirdas Brazauskas with his 
considerable popularity founded on 
his advertized independence of Mos- 
cow and his previous history of 
conflict with obsequious first secre- 
taries. This combined with the purely 
nationalist non-communist position 
of Vytautas Landsbergis and the 
Sajudis movement for independence. 
The communists in Lithuania could 
hope to legitimize themselves only 
by incumbency and ‘protecting’ the 
country from Moscow: in other 
words, through nationalism. 


B. all this applies only to the 
communists, which does not mean 
all of political life in Lithuania. А 
major segment of Lithuanian society, 
the Roman Catholic Church, reso- 
lutely rejected both communism and 
the USSR. The two were not the 
same in үш but the necessary 
doctrinal rejection of communism 
could here become the nationalist 
repudiation of the USSR. The 
Roman Catholic Church had tradi- 
tionally been one of the main 
vebicles of Lithuanian nationalism 
from as early as the 1860s. It was 
then directed against Polish cultural 
hegemony and the Polish monopoly 
of office in the Church hierarchy; 
thereafter it had to battle against 
the Russian Orthodox Church and 
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cultural russification. After the So- 
viet annexation, it had to defend 
itself against the atheistic religion of 
Marxism-Leninism, which function- 
ed in the same evangelical fashion 
as orthodoxy had done formerly. 


Thus catholicism became not 
merely an ideological opponent of 
communism as elsewhere in Europe, 
but a specifically nationalist separa- 
tiam. Because of the nature of its 
opposition to the political dictator- 
ship of the Communist Party, the 
Church became, rather unex 
tedly, one of the most organized 
movements for civil rights. A third 
of those arrested as dissidents were 
priests; and dissidence in the Brezh- 
nev years was even defined ideologi- 
cally in religious more than nation- 
alist terms. 


Once again then, contrary to a 
well-established European tradition, 
the Roman Catholic Church here 
became a liberal constitutional force. 
The Church absorbed to itself, in a 
potent combination, the faith of the 
ancestors, the modern identity of 
the nation, and. the natural rights 
of the citizen. Small wonder then 
that even Soviet sources put the 
percentage of believers at 75% of 
the population in 1969. Such a com- 
bined role for both. the Communist 
Party (in both its handicapped and 
positive )and ofthe Roman 
Catholic Church was perhaps uni- 
que in the Soviet Union and contri- 
buted to the special intensity of 
separatism here. 


Te Estonian and Latvian situa- 
tions differed by not having a 
Church of such prominence and 
nationalist leadership, and in their 
ethnic mix. The Lutheran Church 
was not universal and did not attract 
the same loyalty as the Catholic 
Church; nor had it ever played a 
comparably nationalist role. Nation- 
alism had flowed through the secu- 
lar channels of associationist and 
party politics. In the inter-war years, 
conservatism was dominated by 
agrarian interest parties, like the 
Farmers’ Union of Estonia and the 
Peasants’ League in Latvia, unlike 
Christian Democracy in Lithuania. 

Furthermore, nationalism, and in 
particular, separatism, were tempe- 
red by the large Russian and Slavic 
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immigrant ргезепсе: in 1989, the 
Latvians were only 52% of the Lat- 
vian Republic with 3497 Russian but 
42% Slavic. Even more, Riga, the 
capital, had a Slavic majority with 
56.9%. Estonia was a trifle better 
with the Republic being just 61.57; 
Estonian and the capital, Tallinn, 
once again with a minority Estonian 
population of just 47.4%. On the 
other hand, the Lithuanians were 
better off with a 79.6% presence in 
Lithuania. The local communist 
parties ‘protective’ role here had 
much to do with stopping what 
appeared an imminent absorption 
by the Slavs. 


{үй was done as usual through 
language politics and finding a deve- 
lopment strategy that dispensed with 
labour in-migration. Thus, during 
“the 1950s, the group around Edvar- 
ds Berklavs, the Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers (Depu 
Chief Minister in our parlance 
sought to promote. light and food 
industries which would not need 
such migration as the machine and 
diesel industries. It meant accepting 
a slower growth rate and facing the 
ire of Moscow. One of Arvid 
Pelshe’s charges against Berklavs 
when he dismissed the latter in 1959 
was of braking the 'socialist indus- 
trialization', which was the code 
word for speeded up investment and 
growth in the capital goods sector. 
One of the immediate consequences 
of Pelshe's accession was ап expan- 
sion of heavy industry. But this did 
not help Latvia too much since both 
the expanding service sector and the 
declining agricultural sector needed 
labour, which came only through 
immigration. 

However, the structura] problem 
of large-scale Slavic in-migration 
was due to the high level of develop- 
ment leading to low birth rates in 
both countries as with industrially 
developed societies everywhere. Im- 
migrant labour was a fact of pre- 
war, pre-Soviet times already. Thus 
there was no permanent ethnic secu- 
rity in a multi-ethnic polity like the 
Soviet; on the other hand, indepen- 
dence might at least appear to pro- 
vide a species of greater control of 
the home country. It would permit 
such compensations as a linguistic 
nationalism, discrimmation in appo- 
intments, and even periodic out- 


bursts of racism, the disease that 
follows from polyglot ethnicity mix- 
ing with nationalist ideologies. Thus, 
the hybrid ethnic composition of 
Estonia and Latvia, long treated as 
the best reason for their retention in 
the USSR, would have contributed 
as much to committed separatism, 
even if such separatism could never 
resolve the problem of the in-migra- 
tion of labour. 


О final but extremely signifi- 
cant point should be noted in. the 
context of development levels and 
separatism. All these countries, but 
particularly Latvia and Estonia, were 
marked by very high levels of deve- 
lopment, making them exceptional 
to the Soviet Union. Further, from 
their earliest incorporation into the 
Russian empire, they had developed 
in advance of Russia herself, whether 
it was in the abolition of serfdom 
(in Latvia and Estonia in 1816-19, 
in Russia only in 1861, in Lithuania 
in 1863), high educational standards, 
as with the Universities of Tartu 
and Vilnius, and а more developed 
bourgeoisie and professional stra- 
tum. They were integrated into the 
German and Swedish academic and 
scientific worlds. Consequently, Rus- 
sia never did represent, then or in 
later Soviet times, the face of 
gress or the example of Шоу. 


Soviet planning strategies faith- 
fully preserved this advanced and 
exceptional level instead of attempt- 
ing to equalize by lowering stand- 
ards. Modernity to this intelligentsia 
meant an orientation westward to 
America and Europe, not eastward 
to Russia. This was in sharp con- 
trast with Central Asia, which was 
culturally more distanced from 
Russia but nonetheless more orient- 
ed to her as the more developed and 
progressive, in a manner typical of 
a colonial intelligentsia. To the 
Baltic, there were no perceived ad- 
vantages of belonging to the USSR 
save of security; and, if security 
could be assured by international 
guarantees, separatism acquired a 
compelling logic. The ambiguities 
of the colonial intelligentsia with 
respect to the foreign ruler did not 
haunt the Baltic intelligentsia. There 
was little indeed then for which the 
Baltic needed to cling to the USSR 
when the option for a separation 
came up. 


WITH the passage of time it beco- 
mes even more evident that national 
conflicts in this country germinated 
more in the context of the political 
power struggle than of the national 
renewal stimulated by democratiza- 
tion. National relations in the poli- 
tical arena have already gone 
through two stages. The first stret- 
ched from 1988 to early 1990. Then 
the epicentre of tension was the re- 
lations between the centre and the 
republics. The leaders of social 
movements outlined the essential 
ideas of national renewal. They posed 
the question of the losses inflicted 


*Professor Drobizheva and the Institute 
of Ethnology and Anthropology of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences to which she 
belongs, play an important role as consul- 
tants to the Russian parliament’s commit- 
tees on national questions 

This article has been translated from the 
Russian by Madhavan K. Palat. 


To each his own nationalism 


LEOKADIA DROBIZHEVA 


by a totalitarian regime on the 
people, on ecology, and on national 
languages and cultures. The discus- 
sion was premised on the idea of 
real sovereignty. We then saw all 
forms of struggle for sovereignty 
and self-determinations, from par- 
liamentary methods to strikes and 
armed conflicts (Transcaucasia, 
Moldova), This period culminated 
in the declaration of sovereignty by 
the Union Republics, and of inde- 
реце by the Baltic and Mol- 
ova. 


The second phase lasted from late 
spring to summer 1990. It overlaps 
in part (spring) with the first. Then 
the focus waa the relations between 
the centre and the Russian Federa- 
tion, the struggle for the sovereignty 
of Russia, with the rise to power of 
democratic forces led by Yeltsin. As 
we well know, the main question 
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then was whether the declaration of 


sovereignty by Russia would mark , 


the end of the Union (remember the 
terrifying predictions that Yeltsin 
would liquidate the Union) or the 
possibility of a new foundation. 


М... their capacities, the 
republics would agree among them- 
selves, во don't hinder them, was the 
attitude of many in Russia and the 
other republics. However, as they 
sign treaties, what would be the 
centre’s role in this process? It was 
one for the administrative structures 
and another among the political 
forces. The Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR and the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union judged their capacity for 
influence according to the role play- 
ed by the former autonomous repub- 
lics and regions in the negotiation 
and treaty process. 


The third phase began with late 


summer to autumn 1990. The re- . 


publics of Russia became the eye of 
the storm. From then on they were 
recognized by the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR as subjects of the 
Union." Abkhasia played the leading 
role in this. Their representatives 
defended this position in their strug- 
gle for separation from Georgia and 
tbe centre supported them. It soon 
became clear that, having become 
subjects of the Union, the formerly 
autonomous units (or 'autonomies' 
asthey arecalled) could influence 
all the negotiations leading up to 
the treaty. All the former autono- 
mous republics with the exception 
of Nakhichevan in Azerbaijan and 
Ajaria in Georgia declared their 
sovereignty. They proclaimed them- 
selves republics within the RSFsR in 
four out of the five autonomous 
regions (oblasts) of Adigei, Gorno- 
Altai,- Kbakass, and Karachevo- 
Cherkess. Checheno-Ingushetia de- 
cided to set up independent republics 
of Chechenia and Ingushetia. The 
autonomous circles (okrug) of 
Chekhotsk, Koraiksk, and Iamalo- 


1. Subject, in Russlan (and Soviet, in- 
deed pre-Soviet also) jurisprudence means 
a sovereign individual Hence ‘subject of 
the Union’ means a sovereign entity yolun- 
tarlly entering the Union This compares 
with the status of the various European 
states of the forthcoming European Union 
and differs from the states of the Indian 
Union which are not sovereign entities. 
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Nenets demanded а shift of status 
88 autonomous republics within the 
RSFSR. 


— 


Thus, without the Union Repub- 
lics, there could be 23 or 26 sub- 
jects, not just 18 or 19, claiming the 
right to participate in tbe negotia- 
tions. The last presidential project of 
a treaty provided that ail republica, 
whether Union or autonomous, 
would be equally subjects of the 
Union and would enjoy equal rights. 
It was entirely up to them whether 


they were to remain in the Union or. 


not. According to the leadership of 
the RSFSR, this concealed a funda- 
mental contradiction. S. M. Shakhrai, 
for example, then felt that a single 
Russia ‘would be liquidated by such 
& Union', since both the part (the 
autonomies of the RSFSR) and the 
whole (the Russian Federation) 
could not meaningfully be accorded 
the same rights. This meant that 
they might exit from Russia and the 
Union. 


T.. August putsch capitalized on 
the disintegration of the former 


Union. The idea of independence 


could have flickered on for years to- 
gether; but it flared up jn the re- 
publica and ‘consumed’ the political 
cords, including in part the spiritual 
links as well. It must be said that 
actual independence was exercised in 


“different ways in the former Union 


Republics. In some it was not only 
national but was quite as committed 
to personal values, as in the Baltic, 
Moldova, Armenia, Georgia, and 
the Ukraine. In others it was con- 
fined to the state apparatus and 
public figures united by nationalist 
tdeas. Therefore, in the new ethno- 
political relations, the question of 
the relations between the newly in- 
dependent republics would be deci- 
sive. However, we do not know who 
would decide, whether only the for- 
mer Union Republics or the other 
national political units also (e.g. 
Tatarstan). 
blem is thus of the greatest import. 


National problems in the Russian 
Federation attracted attention only 
recently. There were three reasons 
for this. We have already comment- 
ed on one of them—the political 
struggle. The second one is the sti- 
mulation of national consciousness 


How we view this pro- 


in conditions of democratization and 
openness. National movements in 
the Union Republics set off the 
autonomous peoples also, as also 
those who did not have their own 
state institutions or were denied 
them during the totalitarian regime. 
The fear of letting slip the opportu- 
nity of activating the intelligentsia 
pushed them into formulating natio- 
nalist demands. 


The third one is that tbe sharp de- 
terioration of economic conditions, 
food supply, daily life, and the dis- 
organization of production has made 

ple hunt for those responsible 
Nr guch в state of affairs. The blame 
was squarely laid on the centre. In ^ 
the Union Republics іп 1987-88 it- | 
self, the unhappiness with the centre 
was лее on to the Russians; 
i e autonomies, it was openly 
expressed only later and not every- 
where. Nevertheless, ethnic conflicts 
in certain former autonomies amo- 
unted to precisely such nationalist 
confrontation. 


In view of the complexity of the 
situation, we must make ап objec- 
tive assessment of the post-war ex- 
periences of the non-Russian people 
of Russia. Only then may we appre- 
ciate the socio-cultural potential of 
these peoples, the changes in social 
status roles in relation to Russians 
in the Republics, and finally, the 
bases of national demands and cla- 
ims. The All-Union censuses counted 
128 nationalities living on the terri- 
tory of Russia. Some authors would 
put it at 160. 


T.. Tatars are one of the most 
numerous in Russia, There are 5.5 
million in Russia (total in the USSR 
6.6. m.); and their numbers rise with 
each census. There are more than 
a million Bashkirs, Chuvash, Mord- 
vins (that is, not less than Latvians 
and Estonians). There are more 
than half-a-million Udmurts, Mari, 


Chechens, and Jews. There are about ` 


400,000 Yakuts and Kabardians. 
АП the others add up to less than 


. 200,000. Especially few in numbers 


are the people of the North, Siberia, 
and the Far East. For example, the 
Negialtsy and the Aleuts are altoge- 
ther no more than 500 and a bit. 


Only in six. Republics, in Chuva- 
shia, Tuva, Dagestan, North Osetia, 


Checheno-Ingushetia and  Kabar- 
dino-Balkaria, are the titular’ na- 
tionalities in a majority. In six 
Republics they are as follows: the 
Tatars in Tatarstan are 48.4%; the 
Kalmyks in Kalmykia, and so on the 
Mari, Mordvin, Yakut, and Udmurt 
are 30-50% of their respective repub- 
lica. Thus when the Khakass Auto- 
nomous Region (oblast) with 11.1% 
or the Jewish Autonomous Region 
(oblast) with 4.1% declare them- 
selves republics, it arouses wonder- 
ment, to put it mildly. 


Ethnic consciousness has recently 
begun to focus its attention on the 
ethnic demographic balance in a re- 
public. For example, the Yakuts in 
their Republic rose in absolute terms 
from 295,000 in 1970 to 380,000 in 
1989, but declined relatively from 
46.4% in 1959 to 33.3% in 1989. 
Similarly, the proportion of Udmurts 
slipped from 35.6% to 30.9% over 
the same period, the Komi from 
30.4% to 23.1% and the Mordvin 
from 35.8% to 32.5%. Indeed, the 
Mordvin have shrunk even absolu- 
tely from 174,000 to 154,000 which 
is a matter of the deepest anguish to 
the active part of the Mordvin intel- 
ligentsia. 


ГЕ Bashkirs have reacted simi- 
larly to their proportionate reduc- 
tion in the Republic. With the rise 
of the Tatar national movement, 
that part оѓ the Tatars which for- 
merly returned themselves in the 
censuses of 1970 and 1979 as Bash- 
kirs, now entered themselves as 
Tatars. And the Tatars in Basbkor- 
tostan are nearly 30% of the popula- 
tion, that is, more than even the 
Bashkirs. The Tatars suggest creat- 
ing their own autonomy in Bashkor- 
tostan. But then, of course, where, is 
the Tatar autonomy to be, in Bash- 
kortostan or Tatarstan? Thus an- 
other Karabakh rears its head. 


Statistics likewise afflicts the 
Buriats. In absolute terms they in- 
creased from 314,000 in 1970 to 
417,000 in 1989 and proportionately 





2. Titular or eponymous nationality 
means the nationality which gives the Re- 
public its name, not necessarily the majo- 
rity or plurality of the Republic. Thus 
Tatars are the titular nationality of the 
Tatar Republic even if they are a minority 
there; Uzbeks are the titular nationality of 
Uzbekistan, because of the name and not 
because of their majority there. 


in the Republic from 20% in 1959 
to 24% today. Thus Buryats are not 
even a third of the population. More 
than 70% of this nationality lives 
outside the Republic, in the autono- 
mous circles (okrug) of Ust-Ordynsk 
Buriat and the Aginsk-Buriat where 
they аге more than 30% and 50% 
respectively of the population. The 
unification of the Buriat lands is 
therefore scarcely welcomed by the 
other inhabitants of these lands. 


~ 


I. demographic isgues have be- 
come practically national and politi- 
cal for the peoples of the Republics 
of the Volga, Yakutia; and Buriatia, 
they are notso acutefor the Re- 

ublics of the North Caucasus. In 

agestan the original population is 
80%; in Kabardino-Balkaria, North 
Osetia, and Checheno-Ingushetia, 
they are 50% and more. But natio- 
nalist tensions arising out of demo- 
graphic issues surface even in these 
Republics. Thus, the birth rate of 
the titular nationality there is higher 
than among the Russians, Ukrai- 
nians, and Belorussians. In Tuva, 
for oxample, the birth rate of the 
Tuvinese is double that of the Rus- 
sians; therefore their families are, 
as а rule, larger, and the standard 
of living, given equal salaries, lower. 
This arouses hostility towards the 
Russians. But the Tuvinese are hos- 
tile to demographic planning as an 
affront to their national dignity. 
Thus, just as in the Union Repub- 
lics, demographic problems have be- 
come occasions for ethnic conflicts 
and have often entered the program- 
mes of national renewal. 


The changes in the social status 
of a people has a great impact on 
national self-perception and national 


relations. This aspect is deemed one. 


of the most important in ethnic 
relations the world over. To it be- 
longs the issue of the potential of 
each people, their sense of adequacy, 
as it were. 


Until the 1960s there was an 
enormous gap between the non- 
Russians and Russians; the latter 
had about twice as many or more 
professionals, that is, specialists with 
higher education. After the 1960s, 
and especially during the 19708 and 
1980s, the standard of education 
and qualification among all natio- 
nalities rose sharply. Among the 


Buriats, Baskhirs, Tatars, Yakuts, 
Osetes, and Chechens, for example, 
it doubled at least. Therefore, the 
proportion of specialists with higher 
education among the Yakuts and 
Osetes today is approximately the 
same as among the Russians. And 
in Tatarstan, Bashkortostan, and 
Karachaevo-Cherkesia, they are 
equalising. | 


In Buriatia, the 1970 census 
already showed higher education 
among the Buriats to be greater 
than among the Russians. Further, 
this difference is substantial within 
the employed population. According 
to the census of 1989, it was almost 
double. In the other Republics and 
Autonomous Regions (Oblasts), the 
original local population still lags 
behind significantly in education 
and qualification. 


|А such circumstances at least two 
important social features influence 
relations between nationalities: (a) 
The majority of the loca] population 
lives in rural areas; the Russians 
dominate in towns, in the advanced 
sectors of production in the acade- 
mic world, and even in the arts, 
with rare exceptions as among the 
Buriats. (b) The local population 
rarely migrate beyond the frontiers 
of their region. This has been 
confirmed by. ethno-sociological re- 
search also. Allthe active popula- 
tion is concentrated in the capitals; 
and naturally enough, this stimu- 
lates rivalry. These processes became 
even more obvious in the 1970s and 
the 1980s. 


Thus there are emphatically ob- 
jective conditions for the explosion 
of national self-consciousness, which 
we see today stretching from Tatars- 
tan to the Yakutia-Sakhia Republic, 
from Komi and Karelia to North 
Osetia, Checheno-Ingushetia and 
Kabardino-Balkaria. All that took 
place at the end of the 1960s and in 
the early 1970s in the multi-ethnic 
states of the West, in Canada or in 
Belgium, which matured in the 
Union Republics of the USSR at 
the end of the 1970s and in the early 
1980s happened also, with some 
delay, in the former autonomies of 
the Union (even if in some cases the 
intelligentsia was energized a trifle 
earlier). On the one hand, the change 
in the status roles of the nationali- 
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ties coming into conflict with each 
other has led to a new assertiveness 
of the non-Russian people; on the 
other hand, to the Russian side, it 
has become a source of danger. 


The development of their own 
intelligentsia, and the enormous 
capacity to disseminate national 
ideas through the mass media, crea- 
ted a new basis for these nationali- 
ties to become aware of their own 
interests. The processes which are 
taking place in the Republics are 
called national renewal by the intel- 
ligentsia. But not all accept this 
term. Those who used to direct cul- 
ture in the past, before perestroika, 
protest that they had provided for 
education for all, and supported na- 
tional theatre, art, and literature. 
Those who now rise to leadership 
are using this idea in meetings, in 
discussions, and in the press. 


Wia does this mean in effect? 
The restoration of the national 
language is the primary focus of 
attention. They want first that this 
subject be more openly discussed. 
Second; because language links the 
consciousness of a people with their 
unique culture and is seen as a 
factor of togetherness, it із deemed 
necessary for consolidation. Langu- 
age, as the fundamental attribute of 
ethnicity, has retained its firm hold 
on the consciousness of a people. In 
the Caucasus, nearly 100% returned 
their national language during the 
national census (99.7% among the 
Chechen, 98.8% among the Kaber- 
dinians and Avars, and 98% among 
the Lezghians) although some of 
them had lived among other ethnic 
groups during the time of repression 
of nationalities (the Chechen, In- 
gush, Balkars etcetera). 


The Volga people had very consi- 
derably switched to the Russian 
language in towns owing to its pres- 
tige as the language of all-Union 
communication. It therefore not 
only went out of everyday speech 
but even as the basis for national 
and ethnic identification. If during 
the 1959 census 89% of the Komi 
and the Udmurts, 95.5% of the 
Mari, and 78% of the Mordvins 
described the national language as 
their mother tongue, by the 1979 
census it was down to 77% among 
the Komi, 77.6% among the Ud- 
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murts, 87.7% among the Mari, 
74.67 among the Mordvins etcetera, 


“i.e, ethnic assimilation was clearly 


going ahead. Similar tendencies 
could be noted among tbe Yakuts. 
Those returning their national lan- 
guage fell from 98% in 1959 to 95% 
in 1989. 


The number of Tatars claiming 
Tatar as their mother tongue before 
1979 declined, though not signi- 
ficantly, from 92% in 1959 to 88% 
in 1979. But 47% used Russian at 
work in towns, and as many used 
both languages. Апа even at home, 
nearly half the Tatars in Kazan and 
about 40% in other towns spoke in 
Russian or two languages. Among 
the Buriats, Udmurts, Mordvins and 
Mari, to judge from soundings, at 
least one-third of the youth had no 
command of their native tongue. 
The orientation to the Russian 
language was compelling. Surveys in 
Tataria, Chuvashia, Mari, Mordovia 
and Tuva in the 1970s and early 
1980s revealed that the demand for 
instruction of Russian was greater 
than the capacity of Russian schools. 
This tendency is fully comprehensi- 
bie since post-secondary education 
was in Russian. In towns, Russian 
dominated. 


Now, however, changes are occur- 
ring in this sphere. In ethnic circles, 
Tatars, Udmurts, Yakuts, and even 
more, the Caucasian peoples, are 
turning to their native languages 
once again. The national language 
has become a symbol of ethnic 
consciousness; and this is reflected 
in the census returns. The national 
language returned as the mother 
tongue bas risen from 1979 to 1989 
from 88% to 96.5% among the 
Tatars, from 67% to 74% among the 
Bashkirs, 94% to 98% among the 
Osetians, 74.6% to 88.4% among 
the Mordvins and so on. The 
Republics have passed new laws on 
national] languages. Unlike the 
Union Republics, the republics of 
the Russian Federation have legis- 
lated two state languages, the 
national and Russian. The matter 
has not yet been resolved in Bash- 
kortostan because of the peculiar 
ethnic composition there. 


In Yakutia, Bashkiria, Tataria, 
Buriatia, Tuva, and the Republics 
of the North Caucasus, the intelli- 


gentsia have raised the question of 
post-secondary education in the na- 
tional languages; but there are no 
teachers as yet in the various discip- 
lines and the matter remains open. 
The eponymous nationality is- in- 
creasing its proportionate represen- 


- tation in the various soviets. Thus, 


in the Supreme Soviet of Tatarstan 
in 1990, it was 57.6% compared 
with 49.2% previously. In Yakutia- 
Sakha, 50.9% against 48.5%. In the 
regional and urban soviets of these 
republics it has risen from 50.2% 
and 579% to 64.7% and 65.1% res- 
pectively in 1990. Considering that 
these nationalities are not majorities 
in the Republics, such changes are 
most remarkable. Hence also the pre- 
dominance of the local nationality in 
leadership positions. In Tataria and 
Yakutia, for example, the Tatars 
and Yakuts are not leas than three- 
fourths of the soviets at all levels, 
whether of town, region or village. 
In Yakutia, 7095 of the ministe 
are Yakuts. 


W. may therefore categorically 
state that the national-political for- 
ces have triumphed on the wave of 
democratization. In the Union Re- 
publics like the Baltic, Moldova, 
Ukraine or Armenia, the leaders of 
the national movements came to 
power or were incorporated into the 
political structure. The Russian Re- 
publics however used the existing 
political structures to satisfy natio- 
nal demands; and these were of 
fundamental significance to the poli- 
tical and socio-economic life of 
Russia and of the Union. In the 
open conflict between the centre and 
Boris Yeltsin, the centre could de 
pend upon the government of the 
Republics. 


During the summer and autumn of 
1990 when the former autonomous 
Republics were ready to declare in- 
dependence, Boris Yeltsin announ- 
ced: ‘take as much as you want’. At 
first be did not hinder the process 
of sovereignty declarations. The 
centre too did not block it: to a cer- 
tain extent it even directed that pro- 
cess realizing that secession would 
weaken Russia. They could also 
expect the appropriate Russian re- 
action in the Republics, that Yeltsin 
would be accused of dismembering 
Russia. The litmus test of the real 
balance of forces then was the All- 


Union referendum. Tataria, North 
Osetia and then Checheno-Ingushe- 
tia and Kabardino-Balkaria, decla- 
ted that they would not raise the 

uestion of the Russian parliament 
(of Yeltsin’s presidency). 


Certainly, the national-patriotic 
forces at the helm inthe republics 
have not exhausted their naturally 
active forces. Tataria, Bashkiria, 
Yakutia, Chuvashia, Udmurtia, and 
the Caucasian Republics have their 
own national associations, unions, 
and movements and programmes. 
One of the most potent, active, 
national-patriotic centres is to be 
found in Tataria, The Buriats have 
floated the idea of creating an All- 
Buriat Cultural Centre. 


The process of putting into effect 
the demands of the ethnoses of the 
former autonomies does not make 
the political situation in the country 
uniform or homogenous. Given the 
underdeveloped state of the demo- 
cratic movements in the Republics 
of Russia, the party and government 
structures have practically every- 
where taken over the national idea 
for themselves. Consequently, the 
Russian leadership cannot, in the 
majority of cases, rely on them. Апа 
soit will remain, to judge by cir- 
cumstances today, until democrats 
become absolute majorities in the 
former autonomies. Bat that needs 
time. 


I. is not always possible to pre- 
dict whether the political or national 
interests will rise to the fore. Tataria 
is a splendid example. The majority 
of the deputies in the Russian par- 
liament want а democratic election, 
but the Republic preferred to be 
outside Russia in case the Common- 
wealth of Independent States were 
to survive. The referendum in Tatar- 
stan showed that out of the 81.7% 
who voted, 61.4% opted for a sover- 
eign state of Tatarstan, which would 
then build relations with the Russian 
Federation and with the other Re- 
разох of the state through treaties 

tween equals. This implies that 
Tatars would not sign the Federa- 
tion Treaty and would sign only a 
bilateral treaty with Russia, although 
the President of Tatarstan has dec- 
lared after the referendum that Tat- 
arstan would not exit from Russia. 
And the Russian leadership must 


ceaselesaly negotiate with Yakutia, 
Bashkortostan, Buriatia, and the 
North Caucasus Republics. 


The Russian parliament and the 
Supreme Soviets of the Republics 
have still got to discuss and adopt 
the Constitution of the Russian 
Federation. It is well known that 
the draft of the Constitutional Com- 
mission of the Russian Federation 
provides for the entry of republics 
and other territories into Russia. 
The August and subsequent events 
had at least two ethno-political 
consequences for Russia. The spec- 
tacle of the disintegrating Union 
alarms Russians and all those to 
whom 'my vast homeland' was pre- 
cious. The republican structures and 
the active elite groups of the epony- 
mous nationalities, however, see this 
even more sharply as the bistoric 
moment to announce tbeir rights 
and interests. = 


І. the  post-putsch situation, 
something else has also become 
clear. Since there has not been and 
there still is no model of forming a 
commonwealth of states out ofthe 
former Union Republics, there is 
equally no reason to expect any such 
general models of conduct for the 
republics within Russia. The various 
political, economic, ethno-demogra- 
phic circumstances of the historical 
past led to Tatarstan being one 
model, Yakutia, Tuva, and Buriatia 
being another, and Mordovia, Chuv- 
ashia, Udmurtia, and Kalmykia 
being a third one. The North Cau- 
casian Republics also scarcely have 
a single type of relationship with 
Russia, if only because the idea of 
an Islamic union can not be wel- 
come to Christian North Osetia, in 
addition to the geopolitical situa- 
sion and tensions in inter-ethnic re- 
lations. 


It is already clear that unlike the 
other Republics of the North Cau- 
casus, Chechnia will not sign the 
Federation Treaty. If we are to re- 
main democratic in such circums- 
tances, it would be hardly possible 
to avoid multiple type of inter- 
governmental agreements. In order 
to remain one, Russia will perhaps 
have to go in for special negotia- 
tions with separate nationalities by 
proposing to them special ethnic- 
state statuses for the future. 
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THE implosion of the Soviet 
universe which occurred between 
August and December 1991 had its 
specific features. The destruction of 
the country’s structure was deter- 
mined by an unconstitutional politi- 
cal coup carried out in the course 
of a few hours by, three republican 
leaders meeting in Minsk— Boris 
Yeltsin, Leonid Kravchuk and Sta- 
nislav Shushkevich. Yeltsin reported 
the decision first of all to the Ame- 
rican President George Bush in 
Washington for approval of the 
deed done. President Bush has only 
two functions these days—to fight 
the elections and to respond to the 
hone calls of the numerous new 
eaders of the ex-USSR, managing 
their affairs. 


Thus the real coup took place not 
in Foros-Moscow on 18-19 August 
1991 but in Minsk on 8 December 
1991, when the three Slavic nations 
of the Soviet Union declared it to be 
non-existent and founded the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States. 
It would be comparable to the three 
cow-belt Chief Ministers meetin 
over whisky and soda in Patna an 
declaring the Indian Union out of 
existence. It was a measure of the 
decay of all the administrative, juri- 
dical, legal and political institutions 
of this once great and powerful 
country that the Minsk coup suc- 
ceeded so easily. After that Mikhail 
Gorbachev's vacation of the Soviet 
Presidency on 25 December 1991 
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The dance of sovereignties 
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was only a formality. Without hav- 
ing to arrest him, tbe democrats 
achieved one of the major goals of 
the August putschists. 


The uniqueness of this ‘achie- 
vement’ should be grasped. The 
country was fragmented so uncere- 
moniously because of the duel bet- 
ween Gorbachev and Yeltsin and in 
order to get rid of one of the very 
few genuine and great democrats, 
who stood in the way of the power 
ambitions of persons his policies 
had raised to prominence. In order 
to undermine Gorbachev, Yeltsin 
cared not what else he undermined. 
In its essence the Minsk conspiracy 
was not entirely а move to liberate 
the constituent territories of the 
Union from a tyrannical centre, 
though there was some element of 
this, but to remove Gorbachev from 
power. This could not be done with- 
out dissolving the centre because 
none of the new political leaders 
who had emerged during perestroika 
could hope to lead the whole coun- 
try, now awakened under Gorbachev 
to assert their diversity. They, inclu- 
ding Yeltsin, were too provincial. 


Initially, these new leaders raised 
and exploited the slogan of auto- 
nomy from the centre. Thus embol- 
dened, and having carried the tide 
of public opinion with them, tbey 
quickly turned it into an issue of 
sovereignty. The political rhetoric 
around the subject totally erased the 


as inter-regional, and even within 
the successor states. Chaos reigns, 
production is going down and prices 
are going up and supplies of any 
kind of goods have become insuffi- 
cient, uncertain or simply ceased. 
Huge plants are standing idle. It has 
been commonplace to point out that 
the economic space needs to be pre- 
served for the renewal of the econo- 
my as a whole. But it was and 
remains an illusion to think that 
political space can be dispensed with 
in the name of sovereignty without 
shrinking the economic space. The 
example of the European Economic 
Community is irrelevant in this con- 
text because the political and social 
circumstances were entirely different 
there. - 


Маша, it will take a long time 
before any leadership can make sense 
of their fragmented economies. But 
what is adding to the difficulties is 
their dogged determination to accept 
models which are clearly unsuitable 
to their immediate circumstance, 
simply because they are showered by 
such advice from the West. Yeltsin 
talks for long hours to somebody 
from Harvard University called 
Jeffrey Sachs, who has left a trail of 
social destruction in Bolivia and 
Poland and is sold on a programme 
which has little to do with the 
economic and social reality of 
Russia. 


It is the same in all the CIS states. 
The advisors must be American to 
be credible. Moreover, they are now 
being prodded to go in a certain 
direction through financial stick and 
carrot. The repeated and open inter- 
ventions of American leaders during 
the April crisis between Yeltsin and 
the Congress of Deputies, threaten- 
ing to withhold any financial aid if 
the Congress went against Yeltsin, 
was a piquant demonstration of the 
real state of Russian sovereignty. 
This, in spite of the fact that the 
United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe has unambi- 
guously warned against pushing the 
East European countries too hard 
and without proper preparation to- 
wards the market economy quag- 
mire. 


It would be reasonable to imagine 
that claiming to be liberated from 
one ideology, the new democratic 


leaders would be adverse to adopting 
yet another. Yet they appear to be 
perversely bent upon embracing a 
counter ideology, regardless of the 
price, though they claim they have 
по ideological approach. J. М. 
Keynes, one of the founding fathers 
of modern capitalist doctrines, had 
trenchantly observed: ‘Practical men, 
who believe themselves to be quite 
exempt from any intellectual in- 
fluences, are usually the slaves of 
some defunct economist. Mad men 
in authority, who hear voices іп the 
air, are distilling their frenzy from 
some academic scribbler of a few 
years back.’ 


The observable reality in the CIS 
is that already the democratic lea- 
ders have strayed far from democra- 
tic paths. They are already acquiring 
an authoritarian gloss. Yt is of ex- 
treme relevance in this context that 
almost all of them are former Com- 
munist Party chinovniks or officials 
liberated by the perestroika апа 
glasnost carried out by Gorbachev. 
Their Stalinist past is reasserting 
itself with а vengeance. The expla- 
nation of their failure, regardless of 
all the radical sounding promises 
and words and brave posturings, lies 
in their past. For this reason, though 
they are new to power, they already 
give the impression of extinct vol- 
canoes. 


Tis innate Stalinism manifests 
in two particular ways. First of all, 
itcan be seen in their intolerance 
of any opposition. This results in 
their ignoring any advice which they 
do not want to hear and threatening 
their opponents with a variety of 
punishments. Thus, Ruslan Khazbu- 
latov, the Chairman ofthe Russian 
Federation Supreme Soviet, often 
behaves like martinet to members 
of the Supreme Soviet and Congress 
of Deputies, threatens newspapers 
and so on. 


Alternatively, populism is used to 
instil compliance with the policies 
of leadership. For instance, faced 
with a near-majority demand by the 
Congress of Deputies to give up the 
prime ministerial post and appoint 
a new cabinet within a short period 
of time, Yeltsm, whose popularity 
has acquired a teflon-like immunity 
from all criticisms of his conduct, 
threatened to dissolve the Congress 


and call for a referendum, confident 
of winning it. At the time of writing, 
the outcome is still not known but 
it appears more than likely that 
Yeltsin will carry out his threat un- 
less the Congress gives in. In power, 
the democrats have become as pro- 
ficient in organized hypocrisy as was 
the crsu officialdom. 


Aia Stalinist characteristic is 
their increasingly authoritarian, al- 
most one-man attempts to decide all 
policies and carry them out. These 
same democratic leaders heaped 
abuse on Gorbachev, denounced him 
asan incipient dictator, mobilized 
mass protests against him when 
he sougbt presidential authority. 
Though the right wing may have 
betrayed Gorbachev, it is the demo- 
crats who made it impossible for 
him to exercise authority in any 
shape or form, which in the end 
brought about bis downfall. Now the 
Kravchuks and Yeltsins are demand- 
ing more and more personal and un- 
trammeled powers as presidents so 
that they can by-pass the parliament, 
rule by decree and take ad hoc deci- 
sions, be it about the economy or 
social and political issues. Yt appears 
they do not consider themselves 
secure and able to function without 
such personal power. 


Yeltsin has a pronounced ten- 
dency to sign decrees, sometimes 
almost out of a hat. It is not sur- 
prising that most of such decrees 
remain just pieces of paper and are 
hardly over implemented. This dise- 
ase has travelled down to lower 
levels as well. Even city mayors and 
district officials love issuing their 
own decrees, some of them even 
designating themselves local prime 
ministers. Certainly, there is a sur- 
feit of presidents, prime ministers, 
chairmen and what not ona coun- 

ide, scale and bureaucracies are 
being duplicated many times over. 
And my, don’t they all love the 
pomp and circumstance of state and 
official visits, the signing of treaties 
and documents| They can now in- 
dulge init with other members of 
the CIS. They are all independent 
states, aren't they? 


-- The question is not whether they 
are good or bad leaders. It is that 
they do not seem to have freed their 
minds of the arrogant Stalinist con- 
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viction that the people do not under- 
stand their own interests as they do 
or cannot organize their lives with- 
out them. All this tells negatively on 
institution-making for democracy, 
a vitally urgent task if democracy is 
to actually flourish and survive in 
the post-communist society all over 
the former USSR. The starting point 
of the democrats, which won them 
such overwhelming public support, 
was that the country must be thoro- 
ughly democratized and any kind 
of authoritarianism should become 
anathema. Unfortunately, and to the 
contrary, authoritarianism is now 
being made respectable under demo- 
cratic garbs and slogans, and new 
bases are being created not only for 
the abuse of power in the future but 
weakening even the incipient demo- 
cracy which has emerged so far. 


Tis bloodbath and civil war 
which Georgia has already gone 
through in the very short period fol- 
Jowing the establishment ofa freely 
elected democratic regime because 
of the harsh authoritarianism prac- 
tised, by President Zviad Gamsa- 
khurdia should bea warning that 
cavalier treatment of democratic in- 
stitutions is a thoroughly unhealthy 
precedent. Azerbaijan has also ex- 
perienced similar turbulence. In the 
case of the CIS states, none of 
whom have really experienced demo- 
cracy within living memory, &nd in 
many cases in centuries, its fragile 
quality requires utmost scrupulous- 
ness and sensitivity from the politi- 
cal leaders in their conduct. So far 
this has not been forthcoming. They 
may have ceased to Бе Marxists, if 
they ever were. But сар they get 
away from the basic Marxist pre- 
mise аро and economics are 
closely linked together and that out- 
side of Marxist theories ‘the ques- 
-tion of liberty is indissolubly inter- 
twined with the economic problem’? 


In politics, as in nature, everything 
has to be paid for. The victorious 
democrats, both before and after 
their success, showed scant regard 
for authority, institutions or juridical 
formalities, and treated everything 
with contempt. They instilled among 
the public as well as among bureau- 
crats at all levels the view that inst- 
ructions from the top are to be 
treated with contempt. They, in their 
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turn, are now suffering from a crisis 
of authority. They may pass laws, 
issue presidential decrees: it changes 
nothing because they themselves 
have taught everybody to ignore laws 
and decrees. Besides, the democrats 
show all the signs of having lost a 
sense of direction and this bewilders 
people, whose expectations from 
them were very high, unrealistically 
high. 


I. is inescapable, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the society as a 
whole is very frustrated and demo- 
ralized. Owing to their antipathy 
towards the old establishment, peo- 
ple are still by and large on the 
side of democrats, but that goodwill 
is eroding. In many cases their per- 
sonal integrity has come under a 
cloud, and their endless rhetoric and 
posturing have become tiring. More- 
over, a feeling is also growing that 
panam, afier all, these ex-party 
osses do not have it in them to 
deliver the goods. Cynicism about 
politics in general is taking root. 


To some extent it is a healthy 
sign, a necessary advance of political 
consciousness in a society inexperi- 
enced in democracy, traversing the 
gamut from romantic optimism to 
disillusionment. In short, coming 
down to earth with more realistic 
and modest expectations. But the 
process entails its own dangers along 
the path. It should be recognized 
that after all the abuse, revolutions 
and wars it has endured, Russian 
society is very sick. Its aspirations 
for democracy, which imarily 
signify a desire to be left alone and 
a better material life, also make it 
prone to extremist exploitations of 
all kinds which play with the hopes 
of the ple. In the Russian Presi- 
dential election of 1991, while Yelt- 
sin received the mandate for leader- 
ship he was seeking from the people, 
what surprised and shocked the 
observers was that a relatively un- 
known demagogue, Vladimir Zhiri- 
novsky, tinged with racism and 
Russian chauvinism, and openly ad- 
vocating & return to authoritarian- 
ism, received well over six million 
votes and came third. 


It represented the dark side which 
is still hidden from the outside world 
despite the democratization of the 
country in recent years. These sinis- 


ter tendencies may come to the fore 
if democrats fail to resolve problems 
and relieve the misery of the people. 
There is also the danger that in 
their determination to make thought- 
Jess economic experiments, the de- 
mocrats might cause such damage 
to the welfare of a wide swathe of 
the underprivileged that it will fall 
a prey to authoritarian temptation 
once again. There is nothing in- 
herently implausible in such a scen- 
ario as may be seen from the rise 
of racism and xenophobia in the 
former communist countries of 
Hast Europe, and in Germany and 
France. Why should the Russians 
and others of the CIS prove to be 
more virtuous? 


Moreover, we have already seen 
signs of ethnic violence in Kaza- 
khstan, Kirgizia, Tadjikistan and 
Uzbekistan in recent years, not to 
mention parts of Russia as well. 
Russian minorities in the newly 
independent states are also under 


pressure. They might even become 


subject to violent repression, for in- 
stance, in Moldova. The wild dance 
ofsovereignty has turned the whole 
country into а tinder box which can 
be all too easily ignited into a con- 
flagration. Russia is not immune 
from such a development. 


It would be good to епа onan 
optimistic note about the future of 
the CIS and Russia. Unhappily, ob- 
jective realities give little cause for. 
cheer. No one can forecast what ` 
exactly will replace socialism and 
totalitarianism in the territories of 
the ex-USSR. For the time being 
what seems to have taken over isa 
kind of imbecilism: in politics, in 
economic policy, in the intellectual 
community, and in moral values. 
Led by leaders who themselves are 
confused in the extreme and do not 
seem to know where they are going, 
what they are doing, and why they 
are doing it, people are being driven 
like lemmings, supposedly towards 
a market economy, whatever that 
means, and national glories. A rude 
awakening awaits them all. Some 
are already paying the price with 
their blood. Å will be cold comfort 
for them to ponder оует the prophe- 
tic observation made by Trotsky: 
‘Any one desiring a quiet life has 
done badly to be born in the twen- 
tieth century." 


What do you believe, 
or dont you believe ot olf 


LYUOMILA SARASKINA 


A COUPLE of youngsters meet at 
a petty provincial Russian town, 
and a cheap eatery. ‘Tell me,’ says 
one of them, ‘why have we come 
here? In order to talk about 
foreign countries? About the dread- 
ful condition of Russia? About the 
Emperor Napoleon? No, not at all. 
It is one thing for others. But for 
usin our tender youth, it is quite 
another. Before anything else we 
we have to deal with the eternal 
questions. All young Russia can 
now discuss only the eternal ques- 
tions just as our elders have turned 
to practical matters. “What do you 
believe, or don’t you believe at 
all.... And those who don’t believe 
in God have started talking about 
socialism and anarchism, about re- 
casting all of humanity in a new 
mould, such that they present the 
same features ultimately, the very 
same problems, only starting at the 
other end.’ 


How many times already have I 
re-read this famous scene in a tav- 
ern where the brotbers Ivan and 
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life that is generally not known in India, 
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atheistic. and its relation to both the ritual 
of the Church and the dogmas of the 
Party. Most of all, it is a problem well 
over а hundred years old in Russia. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Madhavan K. 
Palat. 


Alesha Karamazov declare their 
aymbols of faith. While doing so 
once again, let me attempt to set 
their dialogue against our current 
disputes on religion, and more, to 
that spiritual condition which pre- 
vails at present. 


The persecution of religion has 
ceased. It is possible to buy the 
Bible freely. New churches are being 
opened; old ones are being restored; 
and monasteries are being founded 
anew. The millennium of the con- 
version of Russia to Christianity 
was triumphantly celebrated. There 
is much discussion going on now, 
not only on the theme of ‘what do 
you believe' but as much on whether 
itis possible to treat these events 
as a religious renaissance. 


To employ Ivan Karamazov's ex- 
pression, the picture appears thus: 
while our senior, that is to say, 
perestroikshchiks, have suddenly 
busied themselves with practical con- 
cerns, the rest of Russia is soaking 
up religion and going to church. 


To tell the truth, only the word 
‘suddenly’ appears to me appropri- 
ate in this context. Not long ago, 
this country was held іп а vice-like 
grip. The USSR was a land of mass 
atheism; the Soviet people did not 
need religious consolation; and the 
social roots of religion had been 
torn out. And then suddenly, in 
about 1988, the dam of religious 
proscription burst. Religion became 
the favoured and most prestigious 
theme in the press, radio, and tele- 
vision. There is no political repor- 
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tage or superhit in which religion 
does not figure. Party activists and 
officials used to apologise to their 
audiences for letting slip such rou- 
tine expressions as “Thank God?’ and 
‘God forbid’; but now, with some- 
thing akin to frenzy, they kiss the 
bishop’s hand, seek the blessings of 
the patriarch, and manage an audi- 
ence with the Pope. 


After having distinguished them- 
selves on the ‘ideological front’ in 
the struggle against ‘the opium of 
the people’, the members of the In- 
stitute of Scientific Atheism have 
become respectable historians of 
religion and travel to gatherings 
abroad to discuss the divine crea- 
tion. The militant godless sift 
through their ancient publications 
on the theme of ‘The Struggle with 
Religion is the Struggle for Socia- 
lism’ for biblical citations with which 
they used to denounce but now ex- 

loit as a spiritual resource. Ideo- 
ogists who lived on two or three 
slogans like ‘Religion is the strong- 
hold of obscurantism, obstacle to 
culture, and handmaiden of capital’, 
.now suddenly declaim louder than 
the rest: ‘Religion is the source of 
creativity, the basis of spiritual life.” 


Tie situation is simple to the 
point of absurdity. There were car- 
eerist-secularists like Rakitin in the 
very same Brothers Kararnazoy, de- 
frocked priests who turned to revo- 
lution; and now wehave the new 
usurpers, defrocked commissars with 
pretensions to the monopoly of 
eternal values. In utterly routine 
fashion, they have just turned things 
onits head. In keeping with the 
needs of the new thinking, religion 
has been mobilized in aid of re- 
forms, as their embellishment апа 
attribute, in other words, as a socio- 


political appendage. 


The state and its machinery of 
propaganda, having squecezed all 
that was possible out of its native 
communist ideology, and having 
delivered to the world а sickly 
mouse, has now turned to this new 
gold-bearing seam. And all that 
relates to the deepest layers of con- 
sciousness and of the emotional 
world of man have been crassly and 
brazenly made the subject of adver- 
tisement and of self-promotion. The 
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exploitation of religious feeling and 
of venerated sites has become an 
equivalent of petrodollars to official 
propaganda. And bearing in mind 
this hunger for faith, the longing for 
eternity, this natural reaction of the 
people to total atheism, our agita- 
tors are pumping out an inexhausti- 
ble resource. 


P eople are increasingly convinced 
that it is effortlessly simple to adopt 
a world-view by following the dic- 
tum that everything is permitted if 
it is not prohibited. This means that 
there are no torments of doubt, no 
intimately personal choices, only the 
sanctioned *hosannahs', a comfort- 
able participation in а state-run 
campaign, be it the Lenin Saturday 
or Subbotnik, or for the folk song 
festival, Russkaya Zima. Swinging 
from one ideology to the polar 
opposite, substituting spiritual quest 
and intense labour for coquetting 
and the fashion, society runs the 
risk of being caught in the trap of 
a herd consciousness. And that 
which on the surface looks like 
crude propaganda, tastelessness and 
philistinism, or in а word, kitsch, 
in fact reveals a yearning for spiri- 
tual totalitarianism and ideological 
despotism. 


During the first week of Lent my 
schoolgoing son began preparing 
for the weekend. ‘On Sunday,’ he 
informed me, ‘we are going from 
school to Zvenigorod to celebrate 
Shrovetide. We have been told to 
pack pancakes with sour cream." 

РА 


‘But Shrovetide is already over,’ 
I protested. ‘It is Lent now.’ 


“Т know mama, but the teachers 
could not meke it last Sunday, they 
were busy, and there were no buses. 
So they have shifted the holiday by 
a week.’ 


As the organisers of the holiday 
explained later in Zvenigorod, ‘So 
what, a week earlier or later, what's 
the difference as long as the weather 
was fine) Such are the first reac- 
tions to the eternal ‘What do you 
believe’. The twitching word ‘sud- 
denly’, like magic crystal, helps to 
bring order into the chaos of euph- 
oria and gloom, into the combina- 
tion of the true and the false 


religiosity, spiritual search and spiri- 
tual consumption. 


In this series of eternal questions 
which now preoccupy Russia, the 
first one is that of Orthodoxy. Let 
me turn again to Dostoevsky. One 
of the most frenzied disputants in 
the novel, The Possessed, seized by 
eternal questions, [van Shatov prea- 
ches: “The object of every national 
movement, in every people and at 
every period of its existence, is only 
the seeking for its God, who must 
be its own God, and the faith in Him 
as the only true one. God is the 
synthetic personality of tbe whole 
people taken from the beginning 
to the end.’ The fact that today’s 
God-seeking and God-building is 
oriented to Orthodoxy and that the 
very concept of religious revival is 
understood as the revival of Ortho- 
doxy, is very much in the nature of 
things. For the majority of Russians, 
cruelly wrenched from religion, the 
time has now come not so much to 
search for their God as for the return 
to the bosom of traditional culture 
and of the Church. 


Bs to the Orthodox tradi- 
tion myself, I cannot but rejoice in 
the Russian Orthodox Church's em- 
ergence from its internal emigration 
and in the revival of Russian religi- 
ous-philosophical thought. ] can 
indeed appreciate how fresh, attrac- 
tive and stirring appears that ocean 
of the human spirit. These are enor- 
mous riches suddenly rising from 
the depths of time. But as а person 
who has not во such found the truth 
as still seeks it, І cannot set aside 
anxious thoughts and questions, 
without answers to which any search 
for God will bean outright profa- 
nation, a species of religious tour- 
ism. 

I fear for Orthodoxy should it 
claim the status of an official religi- 
on. I fear for it should it become an 
institution of state and wish to dis- 
charge the functions of the former 
ideological section of the oblast 
committees of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. I fear religious 
agitation and propaganda lest its 
activists pursue those who believe 
otherwise, T am afraid, because all 
this bas already happened in our 
country. There used to be three 
pillars of the Russian empire, Auto- 
cracy, Orthodoxy, and then Nationa- 


lity, which then engendered a fourth 


one, the Russian Revolution. There. 


used to be a compulsory state. reli- 
gion, and heresy used to be persecu- 
ted. Sects were harried, Leo Tolstoy 
was excommunicated, and outbursts 
of.»religious intolerance used to 
occur. 


While restoring the Orthodox tra- 
dition and our lost faith and Church 
have we insured ourselves against a 
repetition of the past? Observe how 
the participants in the conference 
on ‘Roman Catholicism and the Or- 
thodox World’ have declared their 
article of faith: ‘Orthodoxy is a 
holy faith, which alone without any 
doubt would save mankind and raise 
it to the true Christian mission and 
worth.’ Any dialogue with Catholi- 
cism was thus at once rebuffed; ecu- 
menical contacts were rejected as-an 
outright menace; and the rite of the 
triumph of Orthodoxy has 
restored in full measure, that is, the 
divine service will resound to ana- 
themas against heretics. 


I am deeply troubled by another 
agonizing thought, not about the 
faith but trust in the Church. Thus, 
for example, I come to the church 
and approach the priest. Who is 
he, a mediator between me and 
God? In order to avoid embarrass- 
ment, I probably have to provide 
myself with my own parson as 
I would with my own doctor, tur- 
ner, or jeweller. Indeed there is a 
story doing the rounds in Moscow 


that the distinguished philosopher, 


Alexei Losev refused extreme unc- 
tion on his deathbed. 'I have visions 
of epaulettes under the cassock,’ he 
is reputed to have said. 


Even I know of occasions when 
the Central Committee of the Kom- 
somol (the Communist Party Youth 
Organization) used to send candi- 
dates for training to the seminary. 
I don’t know how reliable is the 
assertion that a good half of the 
riesthood are officers of the KGB; 
ut even priests did not deny that 
they were intimately linked with the 
intelligence and propaganda appa- 
ratus of the state. And what do we 
do about the bitter truth that many 
pastors of the: Russian .Orthodox 
Church were ‘guilty’ of the sin of 
reporting? . 


The problem however does not 
lie in the number of sins. It lies in 
the fundamental refusal of the 
Church, as represented by the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, to repent of its 
former errors. Considering itself the 
supreme institution of mankind.and 


` having announced itself the reposi- 


tory of absolute worth, the Church 
admits ánd sanctions all that contri- 
butes to this. But surely, that was 
how even tbe Bolsheviks justified 
their methods: all that served the 
Revolution was moral. What then is 
the difference? Is the Church hierar- 
chy, thanks to its flourishing condi- 
tion, again going to assist the tem- 
poral power to realize its potential, 
to pour the wine of Orthodoxy into 
the official" wineskin, as they had 
done formerly?’ É 


Aa the third question is surely 
the most important. The Orthodox 
religion is other-worldly in its fun- 
damental spiritual orientation, not 
this worldly. To what extent is it 
possible and necessary to expect the 
succour of the Church in this world? 
Can Orthodoxy today act as a spiri- 
tual guide after having suffered such 
a stunning defeat 75 years ago? Why 
could it not prevent the spiritual, 
social and political catastrophe of 
1917, why could it not stop the civil 
war between co-religionists? Why 
did the God-fearing Russian people 
во lightly cast down their gods and 
tear down the crosses from their 
churches? 


Is it true then that there is a fatal 
congenital defect in Russian reli- 
gious thought, its extraordinarily 
unpractical nature, its distance from 
the social, its helplessness in the 
world of real politics, its remoteness 
from all that is transitory and prag- 
matic? Is there a causal relation bet- 
ween the moral beauty of Russian 
thought and the squalor of Russian 
social experience? And why do all 
great transformations in Russia pro- 
duce that scum which harass and 
wear out a Chaadayev, a Florensky 
or а Sakharov? 


In all the clamour about the Or- 
thodox Church, neither the Church 
itself nor those in need of its minis- 
try touch upon these questions. The 
search for God goes through the 
ritual processes which consist not so 
much: of spiritual labour as pom- 


pous ceremonial and theatre. And 
while the ecclesiastical -nomenkla- 
tura! issues sundry pronouncements, 
embellishes official delegations on 
foreign tours and cruises, and plays 
clever politics through so-called 
extra-clerical bodies, simple and be- 
lieving souls go everywhere in search 
of miracles. 


Ana they find them, but in sources 
of extremely dubious repute. A 
month after the marvellous restora- 
tion and solemn transfer of the re- 
lics of St Serafim Sarovskii, I had a 
most curious conversation with one 
of my old friends, a true Orthodox 
believer. ‘We might have hoped,’ 
he observed, ‘that such a grand 
event for the Orthodox world, one 
which has occurred just as prophesi- 
ed, and has been presented to the 
world as a long-awaited marvel, 
would arouse great enthusiasm, But 
if we were to compare the miserably 
few hundred that welcomed the holy 
relics at the Leningrad station and 
the hundreds of thousands at meet- 
ings on the Manezhnaya Ploshchad 
at about the same time, it is sad and 
shameful. And indeed, all that waa 
necessary was to rise early for the 
morning train. Our faith is both 
poor ond feeble, and thus the holy 
miracle passes us by,” he lamented, 


In any case the people who under- 
stood Christianity as the religion of 
the crucified Christ and attended 
church in order to serve the truth 
and to suffer with Christ, were never 
numerous. The more frequent visi- 
tors to church are neophytes whose 
attitudes are consumerist. They want 
the church to provide them with 
solace or to resolve their spiritual 
problems. It is possible that for the 
benefit of this majority one myth of 
the Church was replaced by another. 
And what we see today and what 
we read and hear of the Church are 
extremely remote from reality. As 
the Moscow priest, Andrei Kurayev, 
neatly observed, the mass media 
presents to us not the icons of the 
Church, its being, or its ontological 
structure but the wooden surface 
on which are painted its life. 





1. Nomenklatura, the pejorative term 
for the uling elite within the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, denoting cor- 
ruption, nepotism, clientelism, careerism, 
cynicism and a closed caste in itself. 
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But I have to say something that 
is more obvious and controversial. 
There is the faith and the believer, 
and this phenomenon of spiritual 
experience is always more or less 
stable. And then there is the interest 
in the Church and those interested 
in the faith. This is the experience 
and category of persons which are 
unstable. We seem to be witness 
today to some sort of an obfusca- 
tion by which faith is replaced by 
ап interest in it. In what measure 
аге the creative artist and the crowds 
visiting his gallery comparable? Is 
it posaible to bridge the natural gap 
between them through educational 
or cultural methods? No, would say 


any sensible and educated person. . 


Yes, would insist the observant 
reader and TV watcher with respect 
to the politics of religious propa- 
ganda. 


Newspapers, periodicals, and tele- 
vision are packed with the ritual 
side of Orthodoxy. There is scarcely 
a publication which would not in- 
form you on how to decorate Easter 
eggs, howto bake an Easter cake, 
how to sing songs, how to dress for 
a Church holiday, and how longa 
church service should last. All this, 
repeated day in and day out on the 
video screen, can lead many to the 
conclusion that there is an attempt 
to convert the Church into a ritual 
and ethnographic museum, mto one 
of the obligatory stops on the In- 
tourist round. 


Ag he who does not believe but 
is merely interested, to whom is not 
given his own personal spiritual 
experiences, but who wants to be- 
lieve, I repeat, in something, he will 
find in such a museum all that he 
secks. Here there will be a new 
language and pseudo-Orthodoxy, a 
national-patriotism, ^ monarchism, 
extra-sensory perceptions, psycho- 
therapy, flying saucers, as well as 
the most varied chiromancy, hypno- 
sis, magic and shamanism. this 
jointly and severally constitute to- 
day's equivalent of spirituality; they 
are encouraged, perpetuated and 
nurtured equally. 


Let me come back to the priest 
Andrei Kurayev. "The first question 
that comes in any audience is 
nòt about Christ but about Kash- 


The Soviet Experience 


H 


pirovsky,! about UFOs etc. This is 
the field that was sold to the anti- 
Christ. Which of the two tendencies 
wil grow in strength, Christ or 
anti-Christ, we don't know. But in 
the annals of human history, the 
fruit of this development is anti- 
Christian. And for me, I would be 
betraying those who trod the 
arduous path to attain Christ.’ 


Thus people who want to and can 
exist perfectly well without God 
hasten to enlist his support. Con- 
vinced pragmatists as they are, they 
seck allies wherever possible. And 
if such allies be the Church, so be 
it; and if it be Kashpirovsky, 80 be 
it also. An interest in a faith in any- 
thing that will provide spiritual 
succour is evidently the typical 
motive for abjuring mass atheism. 
The demand for something generates 
that unimaginable goulash of scra s 
of various ideologies, cults, frau 
and religious masquerade. 


B. here is another, more complex 
variant А person attends church 
and thus establishes his relation to 
God. He observes the ritual. But 
then, overcome by doubt. he 
attempts to prove the existence of 
God. He then seeks evidence by the 
reverse process, to attain the faith 
from the other end, to ruins 
God by the back door. other 
words, those who do oe come to 
faith in God directly, attempt to 
acquire it indirectly by convincing 
themselves of the existence of dark 
d mysterious forces. Indeed, if 
Betan exists, then so does God. 
Both exist, as it were, in the same 
spiritual dimension, even if only be- 
causo both are denied by atheists. 


Our times have turned out to be 
extraordinarily fertile for the growth 
of petty everyday Fausts who fortify 
their spirituality through black 
magic, occultism and outright devi- 
Iry. A readiness to succumb to any 
powerful force, even if it be dark and 
evil, is unfortunately not a small 
part of the general interest in spiri- 
tua] questions. Remember Mitya 
Karamazov: ‘I can’t endure the tho- 
ught that a man of lofty mind and 
heart begins with the ideal of the 
Madonna and ends with the ideal 
of Sodom. What's still more awful 


2. Kashpirovsky, a руоШегари, усгу 
popular for his seances last year, and de- 
nounced as a charlatan by many. 


is that a man with the ideal of 
Sodom in his soul does not renounce 
the ideal of the Madonna, and his 
heart may be on fire with that ideal, 

genuinely on fire, just ag in his days 
of youth and innocence.’ On precise- 
ly this question and at the end of 
this monologue Mitya pronounced 
his verdict: ‘Yes, man is broad, too 
broad indeed. Га have him nar- 
rower.’ 


T. fact is that today many of 
our true believers sincerely believe 
that itis better to remain without 
religion Шап to establish contact 
with the Devil through experience. 
During the service in the Bogoiavle- 
nskii patriarchal Cathedral on Easter 
night, the whole country saw on 
television two extraordinary visitors, 
the heads of the Union government 
and of the Russian parliament. This 
spectacle aroused much idle curio- 
sity as well as principled reflection. 
"Why have senior leaders come espe- 
cially to the Elokhavaya Church 
(the main patriarchal cathedral); are 
they parishioners or is it for the Tv?” 
‘Did their Easter vigil have a politi- 
cal meaning, e.g. two opposed forces 
being reconciled in Christ? ‘Have 
these former communists denied 
their atheistic convictions? in other 
words, looking at the temporal 
leadership attending a permitted ce- 
lebration, people asked themselves, 
what does this dream portend? 


In all probability this dream con- 
veyed many things. The eloquent 
political gesture signified as much. 
A political person of any orientation 
must confess to godliness, since ex- 
plicit atheistic conduct is compro- 

mising and held in the poorest 
repute today. It is identified with 
Leninism and communism, that is 
militant, criminal, conscript- gang 
like, guilty of the destruction of 
cathedrals and monuments of the 
past, of persecuting culture, of dest- 
roying priests and those who were 
of the faith. Many recanting atheists 
recognized that blatant anti-religio- 
sity was due to an obtuse and bigot- 
ed faith in party eee and social 
doctrines. 


3. Easter 1991; the Prime Minister of the 
USSR was Valentin Pavlov; and the head 
of the Russian parliament, that is, the 
Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFaR, was Boris Yeltsin. 


The disillusionment with atheism 
is one of the most serious spiritual 
phenomena of our times and, I feel, 
even deeper in essence than the re- 
pudiation of religion. People who 
were born and bred in an atheistic 
state and taught that religion is non- 
sense, suddenly realize that God was 
taken away from their parents and 
grandparents and that they themsel- 
ves were cruelly deceived. The world 
of atheism is inevitably the world 
of man, whose pro was confis- 
cated even before his birth and who 
was forbidden even to think about 
the confession, as if it had never 
been. A hazy memory haunts man, 
but he has adjusted to the notion of 
a dead, prohibited or entirely non- 
existent God, and somehow led his 
life without God апа outside of 
God. And today this everyday nor- 
ma] world, cast in the atheistic 
mould, has gone completely bank- 
. rupt; and the people who accepted 
the- atheistic rules issuing om 
above, now find themselves illegiti- 
mate occupants of their own homes. 


' 


I. was also said: now go, you are 
free, you don’t have to believe that 
God does not exist. But where was 
he to go, and to whom was heto 
turn? What was he to do with his 
freedom from total nihilism? It was 
said: in order to make a sauce out 
of egg you must have the egg. In 
order to believe in God there must 
be a God. And thus was proclaimed 
the return to religion, to the Church. 
But many atheists today have no- 
where to return to, since they had 
nothing but those generations of the 
godless behind them. But then man 
was во made that having liberated 
himself from one system of values 
that turned out to be false, he went 
in search of another; often it was а 
switch from vulgar atheism to 
pseudo-religion. 


I once heard the following bitter 
and despairing words from a middle- 
aged woman:, ‘God was ignored, 
immortal souls were abandoned, 
eternity was exchanged for the dull 
comfort of godlessness. From us 
was taken that which we do not 
have but which was perhaps the 
most important and precious in life. 
And now I wish to believe but I 
cannot and don't know how to. I 
hesitate to enter а church; it is 


awkward for me. I don't know how 
to conduct myself, I don't know 
how to make the sign of the cross, 
how to set the candle. I feel that 
everyone is looking at me and laugh- 
ing. I once went in and joined the 
line before the priest. Everyone was 
kissing his hand and he was blessing 
them. ‘When my turn came, I look- 
at him, and he suddenly withdrew 
his hand and muttered something 
indistinctly. And this it happened, 
I was an outcast, without a place 
in the Church.’ 


Tw today, persons brought up 
to atheism begin to feel themselves 
second-class citizens. However, it 
must be borne in mind that intellec- 
tual history knows another atheism, 
that which was a distinguished ele- 
ment of world culture, the result of 
intellectual and spiritual labour. 
This atheism did not originate in 
Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin, it had 
nothing in common with totalitarian 
thought, and was not inclined to 
coercion and self-assertion. What is 
its role in today's spiritual situation? 


Let me cite one of the speeches 
from the Moscow seminar, ‘Religion 
and the spiritual renaissance of 
society’: ‘Today we have to be anxi- 
ous not about the fate of the belie- 
ver and the one who has found the 
freedom of conscience but in that 
of the unbelievers, the atheists. In 
conditions of our distorted demo- 
cracy, they are inclined to extremes, 
and may easily become social out- 
casts, fallen кр And indeed, 
they are not in the least “godless” 
or "anti-Christs" but just persons 
of another non-religious faith, who 
have found themselves an anchor 
other than the teaching of Christ 
or of Mohammed. Do we have the 
wit to deal with people for whom 
"god" is their own conscience, а 
highly developed sense of moral 
responsibility, which they don't pro- 
pose to shift to another's shoulders? 


Then what is more honourable, 
reliable and true, without having to 
succumb to a shaky human mora- 
lity: To seek spiritual support in 
religion with its absolute values and 
recruit the help of the Church, or to 


rely wholly on faith in man? Is it’ 


possible that true morality might 
exist on a non-religious foundation? 


Is it possible to be a moral person 
as a convinced atheist? 


I can imagine how difficult it must 
be to the Believes who has already 
found the truth and whose morality 
is sanctioned by religion, to answer 
this question in the affirmative. Per- 
sons of religious consciousness have 
a firm foundation in the absolute. 
Faith in man, whose militant atheiam 
replaced the faith in God after exac- 
ting trials, has been torn to shreds. 
Is it then not blasphemous to equate 
the momentary with the et ? 


Dostoevsky's heroes, martyrs to 
the lack of faith, reflect on this with 
ultimate directness and despair. On 
the whole of this earth, they affirm- 
ed, 'there is nolaw of nature that 
man should love mankind, and that, 
if there bad been any love on earth 
hitherto, it was not owing to a natu- 
ral law, but simply because men 
have believed in immortality. And 
if you were to destroy in mankind 
the belief in immortality, not onl 
love but every vital force on earth 
would dry up at once. There would 
then be nothing immoral, and every- 
thing would be permitted, even can- 
nibalism. For every individual who 
does not believe in God or immor- 
tality, the moral law of nature must 
immediately be changed into the 
exact opposite of the former religious 
law; and egoism, even crime, must 
become not only lawful but be re- 
cognized as the inevitable, most 
rational, even honourable outcome 
of his position.’ 


Аһ many decades of total 
atheistic experimentation, it is diffi- 
cult to disagree with the moral maxi- 
malism of Ivan Karamazov and his 
apparently, absurd logic. One would 
like to extend his idea in a direction 
that even he had not dreamt of. 
With what lust and enthusiasm did 
man destroy in his time his faith, 
how lightly he forsook it and per- 
mitted the destruction of his temples 
arid altars. On the other hand, what 
spiritual firmness, what striking 
examples of the human spirit were 
exhibited by persons of non-religious 
background and without moral sanc- 
tions from above. 


The old argument, ‘what do you 
believe’ continues. New generations 
of persons seeking their faith -and 
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their God are joining in. And those 
who reflect seriously on the accursed 
questions tragically feel, because 
they could know it for certain per- 
sonally, that the main line of divi- 
sion runs not between believers and 
non-believers, but between decent 
people and scoundrels who are to be 
found in ample measure anywhere, 
in all camps. The paradox of Ivan 
Karamazoy ‘without immortality 
there is no virtue’ comes out in the 
absurd and never-ending ‘even if 
there is immortality, there will never 
be virtue’. Thus there are no guaran- 
tees, no firm promises that mankind 
will correct itself and be resurrected. 
Nobody makes such promises and 
nobody can. 


Let me come to my personal ex- 
perience. Itcan be of some value 
only in the context of such an inti- 
mate matter as one’s relation to 
God. During my student years I 
was a person of indefinite religious 
convictions, as currently defined. I 
attended a religio-philosophical cir- 
cle consisting of persons of much 
knowledge and serious scholarship. 
But never before or after have Ien- 
countered so much obsession, intole- 
гапсе, and high truths combined 
with low passions. d posed 
the question, *What do you believe? 
One only heard ‘Believe in us or get 
lost’. The truth that prevailed there 
categorically did not combine with 
the principle of the freedom of con- 
science. Perhaps it was my ill luck; 
but the fact that the question of the 
relation to God is connected with 
pure subjective choice, has for ages 
been the subject of bitter dispute, 
bloody conflict and even religious 
Wars. ` 


The question of all questions, 
whether conscience, spiritual free- 
dom, truth, and other absolute 
values are to be the monopoly of re- 
ligion, remains open. Equally open 
remains the manner of having spiri- 
tual experience including that in 
which a man bows to the Holy Spirit 
without believing in the Father and 
the Son. Every honest spiritual 
search is suffused with the awareness 
that coercion, force and speculation 
are fruitless. Indeed, if there is a 
spiritual dimension to man, it should 
not be concealed and man is en- 
lightened by its presence. Nothing 
else has any meaning. 


The Soviet Experience 
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GORBACHEV IN POWER by Stephen White. 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1991. 


BOTH today and in the future, people will continue 
to be curious about Mikhail Gorbachev—the great 
leader of the Soviet Union, whose reforming strategy 
led to its unintended collapse. While a large number 
of them might be satisfled by televised accounts of 
the Gorbachev revolution, Stephen White’s book is 
essential reading for those interested in a narrative 
which deals with the political history of the period. 


White sets the scene in which Gorbachev function- 
ed by tracing succinctly the circumstances of his 
accession to power after the death of two CPSU gene- 
ral secretaries in quick succession, following Brezh- 
nev's death in November 1982. White searches for 
clues which could have revealed Gorbachev’s poten- 
tial as a reformer. Not finding many, the author 
shows instead, how extensively Gorbachev relocated 
the leadership of the CPSU so that leaders with a ‘con- 
servative outlook’ were replaced by younger and 
more dynamic individuals who would reflect the need 
for change. 


Though Gorbachev's initial agenda was accelera- 


tion of economic growth, which was perceived as the _ 


‘key’ to all problems, he did not restrict himself to 
this. He immediately went on to plan for restructur- 
ing the political system, which he felt was a necessary 
por for economic reform. White outlines Gor- 

achev's attempts at democratizing the political 
system and discusses the 1989 election to the Cong- 
tess of Peoples Deputies. 


Thus while a nascent civil society developed in the 
Soviet Union and an integrated political culture gave 
way to a more differentiated and plural one, White 
points to the central flaw of Gorbachev’s political 
reforms, which ‘certainly succeeded in dismantling a 
largely Stalinist inheritance, but it had not yet suc- 
ceeded in replacing it with a viable combination of 
Leninism and democracy of central party control 
which yet allowed the voters to be sovereign’ (p. 55). 
The party and socialist ideology thus continued to 
dominate Gorbachev’s plan of action. Yeltsin, how- 
ever, saw that the old relationship between party and 
state was not viable any longer. 


White brings out the importance of Gorbachev's 
policy of glasnost or openness by contrasting it with 
earlier policies on press, censorship and public infor- 
mation. All information from the Soviet Union was 
tailored and tainted with monotony. This forced 
readers to read between lines or, as Y. Afansiev once 


remarked, ‘the whole nation followed one text book’. 
Glasnost in Gorbachev's time was not restricted to 
criticism of past leaders and policies or just reinter- 
pretation of history. It sought to correct past statis- 
tics and assess present trends, and bring ‘normalcy’ 
into public debates and information. Though banned 
films and books were made available to the public, 
White also shows the limits of glasnost, when speci- 
fic news items (e.g. the Chernobyl disaster) were 
tailored to some extent. It is in this context that he 
considers glasnost to still be a long way off from 
unqualified press freedom. However, White has not 
shown the manner in which glasnost delegitimized 
the Soviet system and leaders, including the initiators 
of glasnost itself. 


- White identifies a number of reasons which led to 

the failure of Gorbachev’s economic reforms. 
Amongst the problems identified are: (а) the past 
problems of Soviet command economy and weakness- 
es of the agrarian sector; (b) exogenous factors like 
fall in value of terms of trade for USSR energy ex- 
ports, disasters like Chernobyl and the ‘Armenian 
earthquake; (c) gross mismanagement and inefficien- 
cy; (d) non-implementation of reforms envisaged; 
(e) postponement of important measures like price 
reforms and the continuously changing economic 
strategy; and (f) Gorbachev's inability to move out 
of the socialist system. 


Though White mentions the huge Soviet military 
spending and the cuts made on this by Gorbachev, 
he takes up this important issue only in passing. This 
18 а lacuna, specially since a number of economists 
have viewed the Soviet military industrial complex as 
a major cause of its lopsided development. Also it 
appears that White's analysis of the economic reforms 
is more organized than the reforms themselves were. 


Whether he is analysing foreign policy performance 
or factions within the CPSU, White grips the essence 
of the reform process. He uncovers {һе uncertainties 
which beset Gorbachev and the impact this had on 
the reform process. The author also examines the 
nationality problem as it existed in Gorbachev's time. 
Like other analysis, White did not predict that the 15 
Soviet Republics would fall apart in the manner they 
did. This bowever, does not detract from his work, 
nor can it be considered a flaw in the analysis. Events 
in the Soviet Union moved faster than anyone, inclu- 
ding the Soviet leadership themselves, could deter- 
mine or judge. 

This book was first published in 1990, when Gor- 
bachev was still in power. À revised version has been 
brought out after the Gorbachev epoch. Its import- 
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ance lies in the fact that Gorbachev is judged in 
the Soviet context and background, rather than in a 
position of cold war triumph. White is thus able to 
gauge how far it was possible for Gorbachev to go 
and the strains on the individual and the system 
which this involved. Moreover, unlike traditional 
Kremlinologists, White simultaneously accounts for 
the changes taking place in Soviet society in the 
socio-political sphere while detailing ideological pro- 
nouncements. 


The possibility for scholars to ascertain these chan- 
ges was, however, brought about by Gorbachev him- 
self. Glasnost made it possible for scholars to study/ 
analyse these changes by providing access to the ear- 
lier closed society. At Gorbachev's initiative Soviet 
public opinion was polled for the first time. The 
change of discourse in Sovietology was thus initiated 
by him. The words of the poet Bulot Okhudzhava 
might well be used to sum up an individual like Gor- 
bachev: 


*When he reaches the end of his time 
And his soul flies into the shadows, 
When the field has been crossed, the deed done, 
You must decide what his life was. 
^ Whether bitter or sweet, whether holy 
Or ravaged by war, ripped in two, 
What was his, is now yours. 
All yours. Dedicated to you. 


‘A poet has no rivals in fate’ (1988): inclu- 


. ded in The poetry of Perestroika, Trans. 
Carol Rumens and Richard McKane. 


Anuradha M. Chenoy 


THE AUGUST COUP : The Truth amd the Lessons 
by Mikhail Gorbachev. Harper & Collins, 


London, 1991. 


I HOPE by Raisa Gorbachev. Translated by 
David Floyd. Harper & Collins, London, 1991. 


WRITING accurate nal accounts or revealing 
evidence of private life was considered taboo for 
Soviet statesmen. Through the Soviet regime, there 
was an attempt to portray public figures, as ‘men 
(and occasionally women) of iron’. It is this iron, 
which Mikhail Gorbachev realized had entered their 
souls, that Gorbachev attempted to remove. The 
books under review are personal accounts by the 
last leader of the Soviet Union and tbe first lady, 
both of whom were dominant шеп in the changing 
Soviet scene. 


For Mikhail Gorbachev the saddest wordi of 
‘tongue or pen’ are that his programme of peres- 
troika and glasnost might have been successful but 
for the unsuccessful putsch which put paid to his 
high hopes. Ironically the coup which shattered the 
country was a consequence of his perestroika regime. 


” The Soviet Experience 


The August coup and its real dramatis personae are 
to a great extent still a mystery—the rationale be- 
hind it more so. The August Coup assumes its impor- 
tance because in it, the intended ‘victim’ of the 
apocalypse records his impression for posterity. 
Written within a month of the aborted coup, this 
book of 127 pages puts the coup in perspective 
while detailing the alleged attempts to isolate Gorba- 
hey and his family by holding them incommunicado 

саре Foros іп the Crimea. Although it does not 
provide a concrete analysis of the rightist coup 
attempt, the book is invaluable as a straightforward 
account of the event, which was brought about by 
orthodox communists of the Stalinist hue who 
formed an eight-member committee headed by Vice- 
President Gennady Yanayev, and which also in- 
cluded, inter alia, V. A. Kryuchkov, head of the 
KGB and У, S. Pavlov, the Prime Minister. 


As Gorbachev points out at the outset, the book 
provides the ‘readers (with his) assessments of the 
events’. The putsch was not ‘a bolt from the blue’. 
The nomenklatura's conservative factions, eager to 
retrieve the ‘golden era’ of the Stalinist era, were 
for long suspected by reformist leaders, such as 


- Eduard Shevardnadze and Yakovlev for nurturing 


ulterior motives. This is acknowledged by Gorba- 
chev. The factor which acted as а catalyst seems to 
have been the signing of the Union Treaty, sche- 
duled for 20th August, perceived by the ee 
as an irreversible step in the USSR’s break 

This is not to underestimate the other cual у 
important factors, like the retreat from socialism, 
the attempt to usber in free market economy, the 
fear of the dismantling of the one-party system, 
etcetera. - 


Gorbachev lashes out at the opponents of the 
reform movement initiated by him. Surprisingly, he 
blasts the Communist Party, of which he was once 
the general secretary, and ‘which ruled in the name 
of the people without obtainin the authority to do 
so from the people themse . One would be 
tempted to ask the question: why did he not re- 
nounce bis party membership if һе had reservations 


- against the CPSU ruling Soviet Union for more than . 


70 years? Or why did the CPSU not split? These and 

many other contradictions abound in Gorbachev’s 

era. Did he suffer froma sense of guilt? Time will 

tell. But for now, Gorbachev presents a picture of 

contradiction coupled with indecisiveness that pla- 

aned his six-and-a-half years’ rule of the Soviet 
nion. 


The questions that velg hed on everyone’s mind 
during the coup were: why was Boris Yeltsin not 
arrested after the coup? Why did the putschists 
allow foreign journalists access to communication 
with the outside world? While isolating Gorbachev, 
Үапауеу and his comrades took no step to neutra- 
lize Yeltsin who became a hero from the moment 
he stood on top of the tank sent to overthrow him, 
thus playing a decisive role in preventing the return 
of a rightist communist dictatorship in the Soviet 
Union, 


In the end there was enough reason to believe 
that the coup lacked political will-power, even 
though the top brass of the army, the КОВ and the 
Communist Party were involved іп the attempt to 
usurp power at the Kremlin. They stopped short or 
storming the “Bastille”, the Russian parliament, hesi- 
tating far too long and then finally shying away when 
it dawned on them that the consequences of such 
an act might prove disastrous, resulting in unprece- 
dented civil war and a blood bath. Not only that, 
the putschists did not cut off telephone communi- 
cations in Moscow nor did they prevent the masses 
from taking to thestreets in different parts of the 
country. This facilitated easy and quick communi- 
cation with foreign leaders to rally international 
support by Yeltsin against the coup. 1 


Even the isolation of Gorbachev at Cape Foros 
seemed half-hearted, so much so that Gorbachev 
could record his statement on a video tape. This 
gave credence to the rumour of Gorbachev's com- 
plicity in the putsch. The failure of the coup was 
evident from the course of the events starting from 
19 August, though Gorbachev would like us to 
believe that had 'the coup d'etat happened a year- 
and-a-half or two years carlier it might, presumably, 
have succeeded. But now society was completely 
changed...(the people) had become the most courag- 
eous defenders of democracy’. 


In the chapter, "The Lesson of the Coup’, the 
author gives credit to the success of perestroika and 
its inevitability while analysing the reasons why the 
coup did not succeed. Reflection on the various 
shortcomings of the political machinery are enligh- 
tening, coming as they do from the former President 
of the Soviet Union. In hindsight, the failure of Gor- 
bachev to grasp the pre-coup disorder of the politica] 
machinery cannot be overlooked. After all, the Vice- 
President, the Prime Minister, the KGB Chief et al 
were all Ais men. If they proved treacherous, it only 
reflects poorly on the political sagacity and states- 
manship of the President. 


Gorbachev has to acknowledge this. In this con- 
nection, “The Crimea Article’, ‘written a few days 
before the coup’, which has been rightly placed in 
an appends to the book, assumes importance as it 
carefully analyses the ills of the erstwhile country. 
But, unfortunately, it seems that the President took 
no steps to cure them. While he attempted to assu- 
age the feelings of the reformers, he took no initia- 
tive to check the activities of the Stalinist camp. He 
certainly fell short of the will power that was requir- 
ed of him. 


‘Perestroika could not be carried throughin an 
international vacuum, especially not in a hostile 
environment,’ herightly opined. But he could not 
successfully carry the masses and his comrades to 
the Garden of Eden that perestroika and glasnost 
promised. Instead, he led the country to the brink 
of an abyss. The signs of disintegration, which had 
become quite obvious even before the August coup, 
remained a challenge which he could not avert. The 
nationalities crisis eluded his solutions. 


M 


No wonder Gennady Yanayev noted at the famons 
press conference following the emergency declara- 
tion on 19 August: ‘A real threat of disintegration 
has arisen. the break-up of a singlé economic space, 
a single space of civil rights, a single defence, and a 
single foreign policy. In many regions of the USSR, 
as a result of multinational, inter-ethnic clashes, 
there is bloodshed, and the break-up of the USSR 
would entail the most serious internal and interna- 
tional consequences. Urider these circumstances we 
have no other choice but to take decisive measures 
in order to stop the slide of the country towards 
catastrophe.’ 


We аге perhaps too close to the military/party 
junta’s attempt to usurp power to pass a final verdict. 
Revelations regarding the plot take some time 
to come to light. The real brains behind the scenes 
are still to be uncovered. And while it is true that 
there may have been more to the coup than meets 
the eye, for the moment at least the attempt 
appears as ludicrous as the condition of Yanayev 
was when he was arrested on 21 August. Not surpri- 
singly it has been said that 'seventy-tbree years of 
Soviet power and we cannot even produce a decent 
coup leader let alone execute an efficient coup. It 
was а very Soviet-style job’. 


The attempt by the author to recount the details 
of the coup is laudable. But much needs to said and 
done by Gorbachev to counter the various rumours 
regarding the coup. Perhaps now that he is out of 
office and employment, he сап sit and analyse the 
events leading to the coup іп a better perspective 
than this book has to offer. 


In the book I Hope, Raisa Gorbachev tells her 
tale to writer George Pryakhin. The 'live conversa- 
tion’, as Raisa Gorbachev puts it in her introduction 
to the ‘foreign reader’ (as if the people ofthe erst- 
while Soviet Union knew so much about their former 
first lady) enlightens us about her background—the 
trauma and travails of the family whose paterfami- 
lias was a ‘railwayman’ shuttling from one ‘nest’ to 
another, the ‘joy and pride’ of going to study in 
Moscow State University, her courtship and marri- 
age, her life as the first lady of the erstwhile USSR, 
her hopes for the future of the country that was! 


The book is the offspring of six meetings with 
George Pyrakhin, spread over four months (between 
December 1990 to April 1991). Its aim, as Raisa 
Gorbachev emphasizes, is ‘to explain certain things 
and to put to rest certain misunderstandings . . іо 
share my problems, -my anxieties and my hopes’. 
The hopes, albeit pious and emotional, dash against 
the wall of realpolitik and arelost in the myriad 
problems that compounded the Soviet Union's 
anxieties until it ceased to exist as a nation. 


Her hopes, however, aptly reflect the minds of 
millions of her countrymen who were swept into the 
new era ushered in by the Bolshevik Revolution which 
promised carrots but preferred to give sticks instead. 
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‘In chapter six, Raisa attempts to spe out her politi- 
cal perceptions which are charged with emotional 
sentimentality. She states that perestroika transform- 
ed the Soviet Union while attempting to provide soci- 
alism with a human face. ‘Perestroika,’ she claims, ‘is 
not a barren fig tree: there is fruit on it.’ But unfor- 
tunately the fruit soured even before it could ripen, 
partly because the perestroika regime after the first 
two years of creative initiative, went under, destroyed 
by the tentativeness and melodramatic euphemisms 
that characterised it. Floodgates were opened 
thoughtlessly, deluging the country with unpreceden- 
ted emotions intermingled with pent up anger and 
frustrations. 


Raisa Gorbachev skirts the entire spectrum of 
perestroika with a heaven on earth expectation, as 
also а sense of optimistic enthusiasm, convinced as 
she is that its results would make 'everybody...feel... 
that they are inwardly more at peace with themsel- 
ves... She was naive enough to believe that the 
Midas touch of Gorbachev and his perestroika would 
transform ell the ills of Soviet Union. The most reve- 
aling part of the book is Raisa Gorbachev's candid 
admission of Mikhail Gorbachev's now famous state- 
ment: ‘We just cannot go on like this,’ which he first 
uttered on the day Chermenko died and there were 
indications that Gorbachev may take over as the 
General Secretary of the CPSU. — 


The chapters on Raisa’s childhood are interesting 
for their detail and point to the poverty-stricken con- 
ditions in the Russia of those days. It was thus poverty 
that probably prompted the poet Taras Shenechenko 
to write the lines which Raisa Gorbachev frequently 
read out to her father: ‘My thoughts, my thoughts, 
what pain you bring! Why do you rise up at mein 
such gloomy rows?...' The kaleidoscopic details of 
the university days, Mikhail Gorbachev’s dating his 
future wife, their subsequent marriage in 1953 and 
the trials and tribulations they went through are 
lucidly described. 


While singing paeans in praise of her husband, 
whom she describes as, ‘manly and steadfast, strong 
and kind', throughout the book she does not miss 
any opportunity to go off into self-laudatory mono- 
logues. She is at her best while describing her sojo- 
urns abroad as the first lady, taking pride in the fact 
that she broke with her country's tradition whereby 
wives of leaders never took part in public functions 
or even informal occasions. This, she asserts, is ‘just 
another sign ofthe “liberalisation” introduced by 
perestroika....’ 


Interspersed as it is with George Pryakhin’s flatter- 
ing monologues, this ‘book of straight speaking’ is 
highly unorganized, scratching the surface of several 
subjects without any attempt to penetrate deeper. 
Short on intellectual stimulation, the book serves no 
academic interest save for some passing remarks here 
and there, which a researcher delving into the Gorba- 
chev period might find interesting! 


Soumen Dhar Choudhury 
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OUR childhood in the fifties was something beauti- 
ful. It was a period of innocence where every child 
was proud to be an Indian. There was something 
secure about a world where Gandhi was in heaven 
and Nehru in command. Every citizen was а crafts- 
man, every child an apprentice in the most exciting 
craft of all, the process of nation-building. 


There was a clarity to our civics and everyone 
around us valued science, secularism, nationalism, 
socialism. It was a period of great experiments 
called Non-Alignment, Mixed Economy and Import 
Substitution—crystalline. words which look muddled 
now. At one level it was a world without shadows. 
We felt that the idea of the third world was invented 
for us to lead. We were both modern and uniquely 
civilizational. We had a copyright on both the past 
and the future. But what we were proudest of was 
our democracy, which we repeatedly said was the 
largest in the world. We knew then that it was both 
a largeness of numbers and of heart. 


India was a livable world, India, industrial India, 
was both cosy nest and future nest-egg. We were 
simultaneously profound, naive, innocent and soph- 
isticated. It was a world where Gandhi and Nehru 


Dialogue 


The problem 


were heroes, and Raj Kapoor and R.K. Narayan 

the story-tellers. Life was part Glimpses of World 

History, part Swami and His Friends and was peo- 
led by С.У. Raman, Mushtaq Ali, Sarvapalli 
dhakrishnan and Dhyan Chand. 


As our republic grew towards what Americans 
called adolescence, strange things happened. India 
lost a war to China and in our minds it was as bad 
as when India lost in hockey to Pakistan. Defeat 
had made the world a dismally serious place. Over 
the next two decades came a cascade of events— 
Naxalbari, gheraos, Emergency, communal riots, 
Bangla Desh, police encounters—and the world we 
knew started isap ing by the eighties. Statesmen 
gave way to politicians and our narratives changed 
from story-telling to social science. But despite riots, 
despite famines and the Emergency, we somehow 
clung to the one myth, the one assumption that none 
of us would give up: our self-image as a democracy. 
But we soon realized that it was a world different 
from that of our children. 


We remember the first time we told our eldest 
daughter the story of Gandhi and the education 
inspector who asked him to spell kettle. We were 


touched by the story and Gandhiji’s honesty in not 
cheating. When we told her the story she looked 
blankly and then said, ‘It is okay papa, I know 
how to spell kettle. The magic of Gandhi seem- 
ed distant. We were happy that we still shared 
some of the same people. She loves Raj Kapoor and 
thinks Mera Joota hai Japani is shades better as an 
anthem than Tagore’s song. She still stands starch- 
ed and proud when the jana gana mana is played. 
Sho asks us difficult questions. The other day she 
said: ‘If the Mandal report is for poor people, why 
are you against it? She looks upset when child- 
ren burn themselves and couldn’t sleep the day saf- 
fron flagged men screamed late at night near our 
house. Nearby there is a colony where there is a 
children’s Shiv Sena and it intrigues her. 


The most adventurous boy in her class is a Sikh 
called Angad. He climbs walls effortlessly. Our 
daughter asks: if Angad is a Sikh, how can Sikhs be 
terrorists? She is puzzled by Red Alerts and the 
new Frankenstein called LTTE. Hers is still the in- 
nocence of childhood. She is Syrian Christian and 
Hindu, Tamil and Malayali and, depending on which 
grandmother she is with, vegetarian and non-vege- 
tarian. The other day she announced gleefully that 


she was going to be a Muslim. She insisted on light- 
ing dtyas for Guru Nanak’s birthday and wondered 
why only a few others did. 


Yet the world she has inherited is different: diffe- 
rent in quality of violence, different in the sanctity 
given to certain words. One can't brush it away 
with an Alice-in-Wonderland certainty and say, ‘I 
use words to mean what I say.’ The words we valued 
in our time have become rusty and pompous. Some- 
times they have become antonyms of their original 
meanings. Like pedantic parents we make a list of 
such key words. The magical words of our child- 
hood were nation, science, secularism, development, 
reason, progress. Yet all these words have lost their 
fire. If democracy is to be sustained we must revi- 
talize the dialogue around these words. The older 
notion of democracy which relied on this thesaurus 
of words won’t do. They need to be defined and 
redefined through continuous conversation. 


Consider the fate of only one word, nation. It 
involved freedom and liberation of communities fin- 
ding an identity beyond their differences. Nationa- 


- lists like Gandhi, Nehru, Azad, Patel, С.В. Das, 


Lajpat Rai, Subramanya Bharati were household 
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names. In a nationalist movement, or so we thought, 
the suppressed voice of millions came alive and the 
leaders articulated the voice of these communities. 
National movements had shades of the carnival- 
esque; they overturned authority, and ridiculed those 
who imitated the colonialists. 


But as the nation became the nation-state, some- 
thing got bureaucratized. What was a vision, a 
living language, froze into а dead grammar. What 
was a mosaic, collage, a celebration, a conversation, 
became a dull boarding school where the stato, like 
a stern principal, ordained what was to be nationa- 
list. Those who dissented instead of being celebra- 
ted, became anti-nationalist. So Jaya Prakash 
Narayan was anti-national. Anyone who talked of 
police atrocities or campaigned against dams or 
nuclear energy was anti-national. If the nation was 
open and polyphonic, the nation-state was а strait- 
jacket. - 


The corset tightened as the nation-state became a 
national security state. Unity became uniformity and 
the celebration that was India became a dull regime. 
The old words swadeshi and swaraj were forgotten. 
The nation was no longer a cultural identity; it be- 
came a military one, suppressing differences beyond 
and within itself. As a result, the nation as a rubric 
of multiple identities was~truncated. Once you 
could affably be Bengali or Tamil amd nationalist, 
When Satyajit Ray described himself primarily as 
Bengali, no one became hysterical. Identity was а 
nested series which spiralled out. 


But today identity is becoming aridly singular. 
You can be Indian in a narrow sense or you become 
that hyphenated bastardized Hindu-nationalist or 
Bengali-nationalist. Such a branding destroys the 
niches which the older concept of nation gave to 
other identities. It was an identity of a different 
sort. To put it simplistically, earlier one rarely said 
‘Hindu’ or ‘Indian’. One claimed to bea Vadama 
or a Tamil without den the great whole of which 
one was a part. Asa result the larger identity was 
never reduced toa single integer. Secondly, what 
was a comfortable separateness never became sepa- 
ratism. N. Laldenga could be a rebel and yet gradu- 
ate to be a chief minister. Now, the Sikh who wag 

ud of being Sikh and Indian is punished for 
g both. As a result nationalist power and ethnic 
violence meet in a mutuality of terror and terror is 
the end of dialogue. 


The nation-state, instead of being a site for multi- 
ple identities, has become a binary entity built on 
the either/or of Sikh or Indian, Muslim or Indian, 
disorder or order. Earlier nations had frontiers 
where identities merged, where lines were porous. 
Today nation-states have boundaries, reified lines 
which get drawn across real communities. And then 
the violence that begins as an act of boundary main- 
tenance moves to the centre. The Naga we killed in 


the fifties yielded, or was rather joined by the Sikh - 


we killed in Delhi in the eighties. The nation which 
began as an act of liberation has turned genocidal 


Dialogue 


of its own members. The possibilities of democracy 
declined as terror and body counts became the lan- 
guage of security as technocratic machismo. 


In its career of four decades from nation to na- 
tional security-state, the possibility of dialogue 
within the essential framework of democracy was 
dying. This issue of SEMINAR isa for the 
possibilities of dialogue. We wish to emphasize that 
dialogue is inseparable with democracy and dialogue 
is the only way through which the worlds, the key- 
words proclaim can be kept alive. The search for 
dialogue is not a search for similarity: it is а search 
where differences are celebrated. In this both syncre- 
tism and the old unity in diversity model are inade- 
quate. What we are struggling with is pluralism. 
Unlike the earlier theories of order, which sought 
unity through a melting pot or assimilative models, 
or through a search- for the similarities that unite, 
plurality begins asa dialogue and celebration of 
difference. Difference is not something one melts 
down, imprisons, schools, or puts іп a reservation. 
Difference is the basis of dialogue. 


We have got to begin by questioning the basic 
secularist self within us. We have to ask whether 
the story we have recounted is an insulated or paro- 
chial one, a fairy-tale world made of rationalist bis- 
cuit bricks and the chocolate icing of secularism. 
Did secularism as a form of hygiene create an arid 
and formal world that suppressed or repressed the 
ethnic and the religious? Why did we feel that 
modernity was essential for religious pluralism iu 
India? Did the secularism/communalism dichotomy, 
which the modern nation-state imposed, damage a 
society which had a richer understanding of religious 
difference? If so, how were local and traditional 
interpretations of the relation between politics and 
religion different from the modern Western inter- 
pretation of this relationship? What are the other 
metaphors of relating to whole and part to part 
in India? Do we n to be caught in the usual 
divide of post bacon oa tradition/moder- 
nity, nationalism/ethnicity, capitalism/socialism or 
can we look for a more polyphonic and many-shaded 
view of our universe? 


What then are the frames for such a dialogic 
activity? The theologian Raimando Panikkar offers 
one such beginning. Western history, he claims, 
reflects a particular dilemma of the relation between 
religion and politics, reflecting in turn the particular 
problems of a kind of dualism. The relationship is 
always conceived in terms of institutions; of church 
and state. Holy See and Empire, religious marriage 
and civil marriage, church school and state school. 
The language of discourse itself is always dualistic. 
It pits professional clergy against laity, religious 
against civil, secular against sacred. It is these 
dichotomies which Panikkar wishes to challengo. 


Panikkar posits a threefold view of the relation- 
ship between religion and politics. As an exercise in 
heuristics, he distinguishes between heteronomy, 
ontonomy and antonomy. Autonomy implies that 


the world of religion and politics are верагаќе and a 
third term such as reason or custom is necessary to 
bring the two into relationship. The church is sepa- 
rate from the state, each has its own rules and no 
interference is acceptable. A heteronomic view imp- 
lies a hierarchical structure of reality. One sphere is 
thus regarded as superior and regulative of other 
spheres. It results in either Cesaropapism or The- 
rocracy, that is politics dominates religion or reli- 
gion dominates politics. Khomeini’s Iran or Stalin’s 
Russia are illustrations of this trend. 


The third relationship in Panikkar’s arcane lan- 
guage is ontonomous. ‘It is one of constitutive 
interdependence regulated by the very nature of both 
religion and politics as being two elements of one 
and the same reality.’ Panikkar insists that the onto- 
nomic attitude is not a mediocre middle way but an 
original position. “The sacred and profane are two 
aspects of one and the same thing and either is 
incomplete or even wrong the moment it wishes to 
have a separate and independent sphere of its own. 
Within such a perspective 'Galileo's famous remark 
that the church tells us how to go to heaven and 
science tell us how heaven goes is no longer tenable. 
The path to heaven is not divorced from the hea- 
venly path.’ 


What Panikkar is also criticizing is the identifica- 
tion of religion with the church and politics with 
the state. Both haveto do with man, a political 
animal whose politics cannot ignore the nature of 
man as a religious animal. Within such а perspec- 
tive, what are the possibilities of such an ontonomic 
world? Who were tho great practitioners of dialogue 
between science -and religion, between religions, 
between medical systems based on different religions? 
Can we extend such a dialogic conception to the 
worlds of feminism, Marxism or even modern econo- 
mics? Such a project can break down into the fol- 
lowing list of questions: 


What is the human history of such key words as 
secularism, fundamentalism, communalism or even 
such categories as nation-state, science and progress? 
What dialogic possibilities do they point to or 
repress? What does a conversation or an act of 
translation mean? Who were the great practitioners 
of dialogue? What can we learn from the lives of 
Gandhi, Iqbal, Abhishaktananda or Martin Buber? 


But dialogue is not just the character of indi- 
viduals. How does it get institutionalized in our 
society? What kind of a dialogue, concrete and prac- 
tical, has Indian culture showed evidence of? How 
can these principles be applied by contemporary 
activists, theologians or even ordinary citizens in 
everyday life or in confronting such issues as Ram 
Janmabhumi and Babri Masjid? Does popular cul- 
ture as reflected in film or literature or everyday 
religious discourse reflect such a dialogical world? 
How does it knit similarity and separateness? How 
dialogic has contemporary Hinduism been? Is Ashok 
Singhal, the vHP leader, merely а threat to secu- 
larism or to Hinduism also? Have Hindu moves to- 


wards reform been merely Semitic in character, as 
for example in the life of Dayanand and Ramakrish- 
na? The Western sociology of sects portrays it as 
tight-knit and exclusive. Indian anthropologists like 
Veena Das have shown that sects can be voluntary 
and fluid. Can we see sects asa dialogic possibility 
within Indian life? 


For the secularist the Indian Constitution is a 
sacred charter. How dialogic was the Constituent 
Assembly in mediating between the secular and the 
sacred, nationalism and the ethnicities? Is the uni- 
verse of civil law a secular pomposity or is it genui- 
nely liberating? How dialogic has been the Indian 
legal system to various minorities? But is the lan- 
guage of majorities and minorities itself an arid 
framework to look at Indian society? Does it convert 
everything to a numbers game and communities to 
mere vote banks? 


The city has been a scene of communal riots. One 
thinks of Ahmedabad or Aligarh or Jamshedpur in 
this context. What is frightening is that cities which 
have no history of communal riots have suddenly 
turned communal. What are the dynamics behind 
such a process? How can politics turn the T into 
a more dialogic landscape, keeping in mind both 
Jaipur of 1990 and Delhi of 1984? 


Certain religions have been treated as extraneous 
to India or as marginal to its essence. Such an atti- 
tude extends both to tribal religions and even to - 
Indian Christianity, which is older than its Western 
variant. What kinds of conversations have existed 
between tribal religions and Christianity, between 
Hinduism and Christianity beyond the usual conspi- 
racy theories of missionizing colonialism? Why is it 
that the new encounter between Christianity and 
Hinduism lacks the creative spark that Gandhi, 
Andrews and Swami Abhishaktananda bronght to 
it? 


However dialogue is not merely а dialogue of 
religions alone. It can be between religion and 
science, religion and Marxism. In this context, can 
we think of ecology as рош dialogue between 
science and religion? at are the dialogic possi- 
bilities of Marxism? This is a point that is impor- 
tant to emphasize when in an age of perestroika 
many people forget its poetic sibilities. Can we 
think of an Indian Marxism? Who are its exemplars? 
Will Liberation Theology be ironically the last re- 
pository of Marxist thought? Does the CPm’s inte- 
rest in the Bhakti movement contain possibilities? 


Modern feminism too has operated on the grid 
of inclusion and exclusion. How can feminism move 
from a language of equality and uniformity to one 
of fraternity and difference? In this context—how 
do we create a microsociology of the acts of con- 
versation and translation? This poser, both as 
biography and a list of questions, is merely an invi- 
tation to such a conversation. 
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Worm in the apple 


RAVINDRA K JAIN 


ONE can view dialogue from a 
number of different perspectives: the 
simplest is a dialogue between indi- 
viduals—a conversational setting. 
Then there is the dialogue between 
the self and the other—a kind of 
psychoanalytical and philosophical 
reading of this process. The dia- 
logue between cultures has been the 
stock-in-trade of anthropology and 
this meaning gains special piquancy 
historically because of the con- 
trasting scenarios — colonial and 
post-colonial, modern and post- 
modern—that we live through. 
Bputenologically the juncture at 
which we stand today necessitates 
that to understand our current pre- 
dicament we adopt a dual focus: 
that of culture and of political eco- 
nomy, without reducing the one to 
the other. 


This is patently going beyond the 
conventional perspectives of Mar- 
xism and structuralism. Аї a more 
concrete level, isn't this the major 
thrust of those of us who see the 
process of creative intervention in 
the affairs of the day as liberation 
beyond the fetters of bureaucratic 
regimentation, as the quest for cog- 
nizing the ironies of the present 
existence without doing away with 
compassion, as an impassioned stri- 
ving towards patriotism minus the 
stultifying constraints of rapid 
nationalism and statism? And, of 
course, above and beyond the terri- 
fying rhetoric of the ‘mothers’ (and 
fathers) of all wars in the Gulf or 
of resurgent Nazism in Germany, we 
have no other option but to con- 
verse across the table, to engage in 
dialogue. 


Dialogue 


While it is true that discourse and 
dialogue overlap, there is neverthe- 
less, a thin, but significant line that 
divides them. Discourse is consti- 
tuted by the construction and/or 
deconstruction of the text or texts. 
Just as in the construction of a text 
so also in its reading, there is a 
strong element of authorship, і.е., of 
ideology at several removes from 
the popular and the everyday, to 
pede nothing of the streamlining 
of polyvalent interpretations. Dia- 
logue is much more spontaneous 
and multi-dimensional, and cóm- 
munication in it is assured though 
it may be ephemeral. 


Discourse-oriented interpretations 
of dialogue and communication- 
oriented ones present contrasting 
pictures—in the former case limits 
and breakdowns are easily posited 
whereas in the latter rendering there 
is a constant interflow of what 
Bakhtin has called the ‘dialogical 
imagination’. Let me give an illus- 
tration. Recently there has been 
quite a bit of writing on post-colo- 
nial literatures (cf. Ashcroft, Grif- 
fiths & Tiffin 1989). Some authors 
operate with a centre-periphery 
model of political economy, trans- 
posing it in the sphere of language 
and literature. It has been argued 
that the English of metropolitan 
Britain is in the periphery replaced 
by variegated English. And that the 
two discourses do not constitute a 
dialogue; there is a breakdown in 
communication, if not actual anta- 
gonism. 

Contrast this with the picture of 
post-colonial English in India—lan- 
guage in dialogue—presented by the 


cartoonist Laxman. He depicts a 
desi leader in kurta-pyjama having 
just finished addressing an anti- 
English convention in English! And 
on being asked why, he exclaims, 
‘Did I speak in English? Oh! I for- 
., got.’ Here, then, you have the pre- 
sence of amnesia, of absence, of 
negation in dialogue which, shall wé 
say, might escape the net of ‘dis- 
course’. And this is what makes 
dialogue memorable—it may be 
ephemeral, but it is also memorable, 
like a myth. 


What about the overlap between 
discourse and dialogue? It should be 
mentioned that the messages being 
exchanged between parties to a 
dialogue: may not be received in 
exactly the same way as they are 
transmitted. In other words, what 
we have been saying about the free- 
dom from constructed ideology in 
dialogue as contrasted with dis- 
course is not as real as it appears. 
One can cite numerous instances 
where the signals transmitted in one 
way were received in an entirely 
different, culturally-bound ways, 
thereby leading to a disjunction in 
dialogue. 


Eus in a dialogic approach it 
may not be very useful to conceive 
of ‘culture’ as something out there 
to be discovered, described and ex- 
plained. Rather, it should be viewed 
as something into which the ethno- 
grapher, as interpreter, entered. It is 
this dialogic aspect of culture, cul- 
ture not аз a given but as something 
made or, rather, co-created by anth- 
ropologist and informant in a 
‘conversation’ which needs to be 
emphasized. In contrast to a textual 
construction, the anthropologist’s 
conversation generates, exchanges 
and transforms not only words but 
the world of non-verbal signs as well, 
not only symbols—those arbitrary or 
conventional signs—but also icons 
and indexes and a whole array of 
other, more or less motivated, signs. 


Often enough the writer of a text 
fails to do what lies at the heart of 
a dialogue—taking turns in a con- 
versation. An example that comes 
to mind of this hiatus is the Indian 
reportage of V.S. Naipaul. (It is 
шш that he has not engag- 

in the dialogical genre of the 
novel in an Indian setting.) In his 


An Area of Darkness and India: A 
Wounded Civilisation it is the 
author, V.S. Naipaul, who does all 
the speaking. He unwinds himself — 
at length. Twenty-eight years later 
we have his India: A Million Muti- 
nies Now, and lo and behold! here 
Naipaul is letting his subjects un- 
burden themselves—the book is 
almost like a collage of transcribed 
tapes. Interestingly, this too is a 
monologue, only this time around 
on the part of the subjects. 


d interaction between cultures 
in anthropology during much of the 
colonial period has been marked by 
an absence of vocalization of the 
dialogue. The anthropologist has 
visited, operated upon and articula- 
ted the cultures of the ‘natives’ for a 
coterie consisting of the anthropolo- 
gical fraternity and an elite reader- 
ship in the metropolis and perhape 
some in the peripheries. The quest 
of the anthropologist-authors was, 
atthe most, to see themselves as 
representatives of their own cultures 
to be reflected in а mirror provided 
by the 'other' culture. All the while, 
they were single-minded in the pur- 
suit of a ‘gain’ for their own cult- 
ures, both in cognition and empathy. 
Dialogue, such as the one that exis- 
ted in these circumstances, was in 
the nature of private jokes between 
the anthropologist-authors and their 
elite readership. The savage did not 
hit back, indeed, there was no possi- 
bility for him to even mutter back. 


In post-colonial times the situa- 
tion has changed: anthropologists 
have become much more self-consci- 
ous and critical of themselves while 
their reading public now includes a 
considerably larger proportion of 
‘natives’. The transition may be de- 
fined as опе where for the anthro- 
pologist it is not only a dialogue 
between the self and the other but 
with the self as the other. Viewed 
8t the unicultural plane of Western 
civilization alone, this development 
has been perceived by psycho- 
analysts like Lacan and Laing as the 
problem of the ‘divided self". 


In anthropological practice this 
has led to experimental studies 
where not only the substance but 
the stylistics, not only the thought 
patterns but also the sense-percep- 
tions of the so-called ‘other’ cultures 


are being written or redacted into 
the anthropological text (cf. Marcus 
and Fischer, 1986). The crisis of 
representation that is entailed in the 
construction of the anthropological 
text is in some instances being met 
face-to-face by resort to surrealism, 
quite akin to the modernist exchange 
of the artist-viewer sensibility in 
post-impressionist art. A good ex- 
ample is the surrealist ethnography 
of Michael Taussig in Shamanism, 
Colonialism and the Wild Man. 


In extreme cases of anthropologi- 
cal writing the terms of the dialogue 
between the self and the other are 
being reversed. - Michael Taussig’s 
book illustrates this trend neatly. 
The basic question with regard to 
the colonizing whites and the colo- 
nized natives is who carried whom 
on his back? The myth of the White 
Man's Burden had unequivocally 
held that it was the former who car- 
ried the weight of the: latter. Asa 
radical inversion of that paradi 
Taussig writes and illustrates (by 
photographs) how it was the native 
who carried the colonizer on his.back 
in Colombia throüghout the colonial 
period! The physicality of the latter 
image also marks the transition in 
modern and post-modernist ethno- 
graphy from arbitrary symbol to 
the invariant icon. 


Ds in the anthropological 
practice of fieldwork is again signal- 
led by those experimentalists like 
Mette Bovin, who have sounded a 
callfor 'provocation anthropology' 
(Bovin, 1988). Bovin is unhappy 
with the fact that traditionally antb- 
ropologists have been going to the 
natives, speaking théir language and 
even dressing and behaving like 
them in order to get for themselves 
information about these ‘others’. 
Instead of this unilateral 'getting'— 
ап appropriation—can’t we have 
barter, a give and take of cultures? 
Thus she went to the Fulbe and 
Hausa of Burkina Faso in Western 
Africa with a troupe of Danish (her 
own culture's) stage artistes and per- 
formed among these African Mus- 
lims plays from her own culture. 
The kind of mutual questioning and 
real dialogue which the interpreta- 
tion of these ‘native’ performances 
among the ‘hosts’ caused does con- 
stitute a novelty in the fieldwork 
practice of anthropologists. 
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It should be noted, however, that 
the implicit assumption that dialogue 
is always good, desirable, and 
‘liberating’ cannot be sustained, for 
in making such an assumption we 
are in danger of ‘essentializing’. 
Here there is a parallel with what Б. 
Valentine Daniel says about culture 
(Daniel, 1991). We may think that 
the essentialism of the culture-con- 
cept is checked when we view culture 
not as a given but as emergent, not 
as reality but realizing, not as essen- 
tially relative but as relatively (and 
dynamically) essential. Dialogue 
too, especially across cultures, can 
be viewed in these dynamic terms. 


But,as Daniel says, 'there isa 
worm in the apple, а bomb in the 
banana' (ibid., p. 6); for опе is for- 
ced to ask the question whether 
there isn't a counterpoint to culture 
and, by.extension, to dialogue? Have 
we not been inheritors to an aesthe- 
tic presumption about the nature 
of culture—if not 'sweetness and 
light’, then at least ‘a complex whole’ 
— positing a teleology to the cultural 
process which ends up in harmony, 
not unlike the Kantian object of 
beauty? Is this teleology sustainable, 
as much for dialogue as for culture? 
Daniel’s anthropology of violence, 
illustrated by the ethnography of 
terror in the ethnic ‘strife of Sri 
Lanka, is enough to pass seismic 
tremors throughout the edifice of 
an aesthetic teleology of culture. 
And the emergent dialogue about 
religion, politics and nation in India 
represents the reverberations of a 
similar tectonic movement, largely 
of symbolic violence. 


T notion of symbolic violence 
is treated with particular insight 
by Pierre Bourdieu. It is applicable 
to therealm of dialogue inasmuch 
as all acts of communication— 
exchanges of gifts, challenges, or 
words always bear within them a 
potential conflict, it is because they 
always contain the possibility of 
domination. ‘Symbolic Violence is 
that form of domination which, 
transcending the opposition usually 
drawn between sense relations and 
power relations, communication and 
domination, is only exerted through 
the communication in which it is 
disguised’ (Bourdieu, 1977: 237). 


Taking the cue from Bourdieu, 
what I wish to point out is the 


Dialogue 


particular manner in which Hindu 
religious fundamentalism is misre- 
cognized today as a form of nation- 
alism. The question I am basically 
trying to answer is the one posed 
by Gyanendra Pandey in two of his 
recent articles (Pandey, 1991 [a] & 
[Ь]), namely, the nature of the dia- 
lectic between, on the one hand, the 
textualist-ideological discourse of 
Hindutva supporters such as Savar- 
kar and Golwalkar and, on the 
other hand, its immense popular 
appeal among the masses, viz., the 
verbal-subaltern-leaflet type of pro- 
paganda which has been shrilly arti- 
culated in the environs of Ayodhya, 
the site of the Ram Janmabhoomi- 
Babri Masjid strife. To be more 

, we have here the translation 
and transformation of a mythologi- 
cal, epic and civilizational tradition 
into a rabid fundamentalist move- 
ment complete with.a shrill rhetoric 
and a political party. 


S. far all that we analysts have 
been able to do is to highlight 
the mechanics of this interface, its 
media, whether television serials, 
ratha yatra, ekta yatra, the saffron 
brigade, or the oratorial men and 
women. However, the semantics 


which lie at the heart of this dialec-- 


tic may be decoded as symbolic 


violence or the euphemization of rela- . 


tions of domination. Pandey comes 
close to recognizing this when he 
says: ‘...nationalist discourse, and 
with it what is called communal dis- 
course in India, is always political 
however much it pretends to speak 
in the “non-political” language of 
religion and community’ (ibid., p. 
3008). Looking at the evidence from 
tbe grassroots level, Pandey speaks 
of propaganda and strife as having 
*fed one another and led on to far 
more vicious and generalized forms 
of violence, and far more vicious 
and generalized constructions of 
Self and Other, than were known 
before’. 


In other words, we are led again 
to the problematic of dialogue and, 
especially, to recognizing that there 
is a counterpoint to dialogue in 
exactly the same sense as Daniel 
speaks of a counterpoint to culture. 
Of this counterpoint to culture, 
Daniel says, ‘In this darkness and 
this silence, there is neither ontology 


nor epistemology, hermeneutics nor 
semiotics, materialism nor idealism, 
and most importantly, neither Cul- 
ture nor culture ...The counterpoint 
of which I have spoken today is one 
that resists all evolutionary streams, 
be they of action or of thought. It 
will and should remain outside of 
all (C/c)ulture, if for no other rea- 
sons than to remind us that (a) as 
scholars, intellectuals and interpre- 
ters we need to be humble in the 
face of its magnitude, and (b) as 
human beings we need to summon 
all the vigilance at our command so 
as to never stray towards it and be 
swallowed by its vortex into its un- 
accountable abyss’ (ibid., p. 16). 


T, briefly recapitulate, dialogue 
is, can be and should be ‘liberating’, 
positive and beautiful. That it may 
become, and has become, explosive 
and inimical to humanity should be 
recognized and countered. In the 
world we live in, there is not only 
overt violence, which is crushing and 
blinding, but also the more insidious 
symbolic violence. The two forms of 
violence are like the Siamese twins; 
the one feeds on the other. The emer- 
gent dialogue of symbolic violence 
in our country merits as strong an 
indictment as Daniel provides for 
the counterpoint to culture. Itisa 
question of now or never. 
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Inter-faith dialogue for 


M. M. THOMAS 


INSTEAD of inter-'religious' dialo- 

` gue, I have spoken of inter-'faith' 
dialogue in the title of this article. 
I have done soto make the point 
that even secular ideologies, when 
pursued asa total way of life and 
sole path to truth, acquire a ‘faith’ 
dimension. As Paul Tillich used to 
say, faith denotes any ultimate con- 
cern and commitment of human 
beings. The human search for struc- 
tures of meaning and/or sacredness 
within which to visualize the ulti- 
mate human destiny and to strive 
for the historical human future in 
the light of that vision is the subs- 
tance of faith and spirituality. 


I would also emphasize the second 
part of the title of this essay. Any 
dialogue, whether between religion 
and secular ideology, or among the 
religions themselves, to be creative 
and fruitful, must be set within the 
central problematic of modern 
human existence and aim at meeting 
the challenge of the historical future 
which all humanity faces today: 
namely, the hwnanization of the 
modern technological culture in 
which we find ourselves. 


Ever since the Renaissance of the 
16th century and the Enlightenment 
of the 17th and 18th produced in 
Europe the belief that scientific and 
technical rationality is the chief path 
towards knowledge of reality and 
human progress, the application of 
scientific rationalism and technical 
rationality to life have been the main 
constituents of the process of 
modernization, which has become a 
universal movement transforming 
the whole world. 


No doubt, the process has revolu- 
tionized agriculture and industry 
and increased economic productivity 


thus transferring poverty from the . 


realm of fate to the realm of moral 
freedom. It has transformed trans- 
port and communication systems so 
as to justify the term ‘global village’ 


humanization 


for the whole world. It has control- 
led death and disease and opened 
the way for controlling births and 
population, thereby enhancing the 
quality of life. It has expanded hu- 
man freedom defined as creative 
mastery over natural forces, to in- 
clude self-determination of indivi- 
dual persons and as enabling the 
awakening of the traditionally sub- 
merged groups to demand egalitarian 
justice in social history. It has desa- 
cralized society and state, making 
it possible to build communities 
across religious communalities. All 
these are positive gains. 


But as we come to the end of the 
20th century, we become conscious 
of the inhumanities which technical 
rationality and technological advan- 
ce have produced. The promise that 
technological development would 
climinate mass poverty from the 
third world has been betrayed. In 
India, 40 to 50% live below the 
poverty line. Advance in military 
technology coupled with the idea 
of the sovereignty of nation-states 
have made wars highly destructive 
and the peace maintained by the 
industrial-military complex highly 
oppressive. Unlimited technological 
development stimulated by human 
greed has destroyed the organic ties 
and structures of family, tribe and 
village which, in traditional societies, 
provided the basis of face-to-face 
human community relations. It has 
also brought about urban settle- 
ments in which society has been 
atomized and people depersonalized 
and turned into mass. 


Technological culture has made the 
function of the state co-extensive 
with society, with bureaucratic plan- 
ning tending to invade all realms 
oflife. And even struggles for jus- 
tice have become a matter of revo- 
lutionary technology, of social 
engineering in which people are tre- 
ated not as subjects of their future 
but as objects of mass manipulation, 
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which turns revolutions for justice 
into a new oppression. State totali- 
tarianism of Hitler and Stalin were 
made possible by cómprebensive 
technical planning. 


' More than all this, unlimited deve- 
lopment of technology is today be- 
ing seen as destroying the ecological 
basis of life itself. Ideologists of sec- 
ular humanism, which was in large 
measure responsible for producing 
modern society and technological 
culture, are themselves feeling that 
their failure to fulfil the promise of 
overall human development and the 
emergence of forces threatening not 
only humanity but all life, are pro- 
bably.due to the fact that they did 
not reckon with the organic and the 
spiritual dimensions of human self- 
hood in their philosophy of moder- 
niration. 


Tis awareness is abundantly pre- 
sent among the leaders of secular 
ideological movements іа India. 
Thanks to their revolt against Sta- 
linism and to the impact of Gandh- 
ian philosophy on their lfe and 
thought, not only Jawaharla! Nehru 
but also Jayaprakash Narayan, 
Lohia, Ambedkar etcetera saw the 
need to redefine scientific rationality 
and revolutionary technology within 
a larger framework of humanism, 
which recognized transcendental 
moral and spiritual realities. - 


Nehru was devoted to science, but 
he said, ‘When science had the whole 
world in its grasp to mould, there 
was some essential hitch, some vital 
elements missing; there was no 
knowledge of ultimate purposes, not 
even an understanding of the imme- 
diate purpose, for science had told 
us notbing about &ny purpose in 
life? Man could control nature, but 
he did not have ‘the power to con- 
trol himself; and as a result, ‘the 
monster he had created ran amok’! 
So, he says, some explicit faith in 
*things of the spirit' is necessary to 
give anchorage, objective or purpose 
to life (Dorothy Norman, Vol ID. 


When Jayaprakash discovered 
that by reducing consciousness to a 
behaviour of matter, the philosophy 
of materialism ‘knocks the bottom 
out of ethics’, and that science is 
‘necessarily amoral’, he moved to 
non-materialism. ‘The root of mora- 


Dialogus 


lity lies in the endeavour of man to 
realize the unity of existence or, to 

ut it differently, to realize the self” 
(Віа Prasad). 


And Ram Manohar Lohia asked 
for a ‘new integration’ between 
spirituality and materiality in the 
interpretation of the realities of time 
and society. ‘The method of dialec- 
tical materialism informed by spiri- 
tuality may unravel the moment of 
history. The method of spirituality 
informed by dialectical , materialism 
may raise the edifice of living (R. 
Lohia: Marx, Gandhi and Socialism). 
According to Ambedkar, a religion 
which did not contradict science, re- 
cognized the moral code of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, and did not 
sanctify poverty, was essential to life 
and the practice of a just society. 


On the other side, Indian religions 
through the impact of scientific 
rationalism and social moderniza- 
tion and through inner dialogue 
with the spirit of modernity, have 
become aware of the earthly and 
historical responsibilities through 
which the human self has to prepare 
for and anticipate its eternal des- 
шү They have gradually assimila- 
ted the historical becoming of man 
and the values of secular homanism 
within the framework of their theo- 
logical anthropology. 


I many ways one may interpret 
the neo-Hindu reform movements 
of the 19th and 20th centuries, from 
those led by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Swami Vivekananda and Dayananda 
Saraswathi to those of Aurobindo 
and Mahatma Gandhi, as the strug- 
gle of Hinduism to build up a 
religious humanism which could 
provide the foundation for redefin- 
Ing and promoting modernity as 
the means to develop a spiritually 
human community. Of course, Wes- 
tern Christianity, which established 
educational institutions in India as 
instruments for promoting secular 
science and the Christian gospel, 
had already grappled theologically 
with the problem of scientific and 
technical rationality and had built 
up а sort of syncretic compromise 
between religion and modernization 
.inits own characteristic way. This 
contributed a great deal to the : neo- 
Hindu movements. 


Indian Islam was slower than 
Hinduism to respond to modern im- 
pact and reform itself from within. 
But it, too, produced movements in 
line with Islamic modernism led by 
Mohammed Abduh—‘the father of 
20th century thought in the Arab 
world’—and Rashida Rida of Leba- 
non. In India, Mohammad Iqbal, 
for instance, justified the religious 
reconstruction of Islam within the 
context of the dynamics of modern 
culture, on the grounds that ‘Euro- 

culture on its intellectual side 
is only a further development of 
some of the most important phases 
of the culture of Islam’, a fact which 


‚ opened the possibility for Islam to 


‘reach the true inwardness of that 
culture’ on its own fundamentals 
(Mohammad Iqbal: Reconstruction 


of Religious Thought in Islam, 
Lahore, 1954). 


The point I am stressing is that 
it 18 in the context of secular 
ideologies and traditional religions 
becoming conscious of missed di- 
mensions in their. understanding of 
the being and becoming of the 
humanum and involving in an intra- 
dialogue to seek a more adequate 
anthropology as the basis for a 
genuinely human modernization, 
that dialogue between religions and 
secular faiths can achieve new crea- 
tive insights that can provide a com- 
mon framework for them to work 
together. Negatively, it means that 
ideological and religious fundamen- 
talism, which is against inner re- 
form, is the enemy of true dialogue 
between religions and ideologies. It 
is against the background of their 
common dialogue with modern secu- 
lar ideologies, conducted with a 
view to building up a common 
philosophy and culture enabling a 
more human process of moderniza- 
tion, that inter-religious dialogue, 
that is, dialogue among religious 
faiths and religious communities be- 
comes meaningful. 


The central issue of inter-religious 
dialogue is the problem of building 
a common cultural basis for a reli- 
giously pluralistic society—locally, 
regionally and nationally. Tradition- 
ally, everywhere, state and society 
have been institutionally integrated 
with one or the other religion which 
created the cultural values, deter- 
Mined the laws of the society and 


sanctioned the authority of the 
state. With culture, society and state 
affirming their autonomy and even 
separation from religious authority, 
they have become more or less secu- 
' larized today. In such a situation, 
religious beliefs are disestablished 
and privatized. In some cases, reli- 
gion is completely ousted from pub- 
lic life which then comes to be bas- 
ed on secular ideologies. 


B. in other cases, a civil reli- 
gion with selective insights from a 
plurality of dominant religious tradi- 
tions continuee to influence public 
policies. Robert Bellah points out 
that in the secular state of the USA, 
the Judeo-Christian religious tradi- 
tion contributed to such a religious 
basis for civil life along with scienti- 
fic and technical rationality. Today, 
technological advance without spiri- 
tual direction having turned inhu- 
man in some areas, a stronger case 
world-wide is made for strengthen- 
ing the religious direction of secular 
civil culture. 


Itis this which in recent years 
has produced a revival of religious 
. fun entalism. And if unchecked 
it will surely destroy the histo- 
rical achievements of tbe age of 
Enlightenment-Humanism. There- 
fore, so far as India is concerned, 
the renascent and reforming reli- 
gions have to get together to pro- 
duce not necessarily a civil religion, 
but a body of anthropological 
insights about the relation between 
the transcendent and historical des- 
tinies of human persons and peo- 
ples, insights drawn from different 
religions so as to save the idea of 
a secular and developing human 
community based оп universal 
human rights and cutting across 
different religious commitments of 


people. _ 


In this connection, dialogue 
among religions with different app- 
roaches to the nature and destiny 
of the human self and the human 
race is important. Historians of 
religions have spoken of three types 
of religious vision—the primal, the 
mystic and the Messianic. The pri- 
mal vision is the primitive human 
awareness of himself/herself as a 
participant in an inter-related web 
of ‘elemental spirits of the universe’, 
and approaches ‘the other — god, 


man, animal, tree or pebble, natural 
or social phenomena’, not through 
analysis but as an extension of 
oneself through sympathy and sym- 
biosis. This is the character of tribal 
and village popular religions. 


The mystic visualizes the unity 
of the self with the universal spirit 
or sees the ‘universe in its various 
aspects and manifestations’ as a 
harmony. He apprehends the spiri- 
tual reality behind the flux of life 
in terms of ‘the primordial oneness 
of cosmic totality’. This is the 
dominant spirit of the higher reli- 
gions of India and China. The 
Semitic religions, Judaism, Christi- 
anity and Islam, see God in terms 
of His ‘mighty acts’ in human his- 
tory through the Propbets and the 
Messiah and the Messianic people 
of His election, to bring mankind 
and all creation to the eschatologi- 
cal fulfilment of the Kingdom of 
God. Monotheism, a sense of his- 
tory and Messianism are character- 
istic of this spiritual vision. 


N icolas Berdyaev, the Russian 
philosopher, speaks of two types of 
Messianism in religions that origina- 
ted in Judaism. One, the aggressive 
Messianism of conquest and the 
other, the universal Messianism of 
the suffering servant of which the 
crucified Christ is the symbol. He 
also points out that even though 
modern secular humanism is atheis- 
tic, it shares the sense of history 
and the idea of Messianic fulfilment 
of history. The difference being that 
this fulfilment is realized through 
historical forces working teleologi- 
cally through some Messianic 
people (rational middle class or pro- 
letariat or an enlightened nation or 
race chosen by history). Here too, 
there is a perennial conflict bet- 
ween the spirits of the suffering ser- 
vant and the conqueror. Even those 
ideological movements which start 
with the passion to bring about a 
community of freedom, justice and 
love seem to undergo a mutation 
into ideologies of conquest and be- 
come the instruments of `a new 
oppression in the process. 


One might say that in modern 
history, the sense of history has be- 
come universal, mainly through the 
militant, Messianic secular ideologies 
of modernization— liberal, socialist 


and Marxist. With technological 
development becoming universal 
through the years, the peoples who 
have traditionally followed primal 
and mystic religions have acquired 
the Western Semitic spirit of his- 
torical movement and mission and 
are facing the anthropological and 
spiritual problems of fulfilling that 
mission. A recent anthropological 
study of Naga tribes and their rela- 
tion to modernization, The Nagas: 
Society, Culture and Colonial En- 
counter by Julian Jacobs (Stuttgart, 
1990) concludes by saying: ‘What 
emerges is a vigorous sense of his- 
tory and identity at the level of 
individual, tribe and nation.’ 


The Minto-Morley report on India 
had stated that it was the impact of 
Western politics and culture that dis- 
turbed ‘the pathetic contentment’ of 
the people of India and paved the 
way for the mass movement of natio- 
nal independence. And now, through 
the post-independence struggles for 
nation-building, not only the edu- 
cated middle classes but also the 
tribals and other ethnic groups, vill- 
age people, scheduled castes and all 
the poor, as well as women, have 
acquired this new sense of history 
and identity and are in dynamic 
movement. In most cases, religion 
is integral to the sense of this self- 
identity. Therefore, the question of 
building a new fraternity of peoples 
depends on the kind of Messianism 
to which it gets related. It will de- 
termine whether it goes the way of 
toleration and non-violence, or mili- 
tant intolerance and violence. 


|А the early stages of the entry of 
the non-Western world into modern 
world history, the tendency of East- 
ern religions was to assimilate 
the sense of history and historical 
mission characteristic of Semitic 
religions. But with the historical dy- 
namism of technology, nation-state 
and other forces of modernization 
coming more fully under the spirit 
of aggressiveness and conquest, 
creating strife and wars and dehu- 
manization the world over, there is 
a tendency to appreciate the unitive 
cosmic vision of the primal and 
mystic religious traditions and their 
ability to correct the destructive 
militancy accompanying moderniza- 
tion. Of course, without the sense 
of purposive history moving towards 
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' jsm arose out of 


the future goal of a universal com- 
munity, there can be no effective 


motivation for social development . 


along modern lines. But the ques- 
tion is, within that basic framework, 
how do we prevent it from falling 
into the spirit of collective self- 
aggression, and lead it towards the 
spirit of a community oflove and 
justice? 

Leaders of Indian nationalism 
and socialism were conscious of the 
necessity of the sense of history as 
well as the pue of it coming under 
the spirit of aggressive Messianism. 
That is why Gandhiji worked out a 
synthesis between the Hindu spirit 
of detachment and the spirit of 
purposeful history symbolized by 
the cross of Jesus to humanize the 
dynamism of the national move- 
ment. Jawaharlal Nehru was him- 
self a crusader for liberaJ democratic 
humanism, but he saw clearly that 
the perils of Hitlerism and Stalin- 
technological 
modernization being taken over by 
the extremist crusading spirit of 
monotheistic religions. So he affir- 
med that he would temper his sense 
of history with the spirit of what he 
called Togn which believed in 
many gods including an unknown 
god. His advocacy of co-existence of 
different ideological systems was a 
secularization of the co-existence of 
many gods (Karanjia: The Mind of 
Nehru). 


Ra Manohar Lohia, too, saw 
that Western spirituality had led to 
‘strife’ while Indian spirituality had 
led to ‘stagnation’. But accordin 

to him we needed to develop a thir 

alternative, namely 'to adjust the 
scientific spirit of enquiry with the 
emotive spirit of oneness without 
subordinating the one to the other, 
and in full equality as two processes 
of like merit! While the scientific 
spirit would work against caste and 
for women, against property and 
for tolerance, and produce wealth 
and dispel hunger and want, ‘the 
creative spirit of oneness may secure 
that ballast without which men’s 
highest endeavour turns into greed 
and envy and hatred’. He was in 
search of ‘a vital doctrine which 
shall accept the clean joy of the 
sensible world without losing in- 
sight into the oneness of all life and 
thing’ (Fragments of a World Mind) 


Dialogue 


In this connection, Lohia also 
spoke of the coming together of 
Christianity and democratic socia- 
lism in the struggle for the unity of 
mankind and for social justice in 
the West. He saw in it the possi- 
bility of Western democracy deve- 
loping ‘such intellectuality as would 
make the experience of their Chris- 
tian God a little more mystic and 
expansive’. The image of Christ 
on the cross had fascinated him 
and he added, "The Christian God 
is undoubtedly capable of acting as 
one symbol of unity of love for all 
ae (Marx, Gandhi and Socia- 
ism). 


Toos, there is also a deepening 
appreciation of ‘tribal and popular 
village religious traditions, severed 
from their more magical ele- 
ments, because they can correct 
irresponsible modern individualism 
with a sense of solidarity in organic 
community. They can check modern 
technology’s exploitative attitude to 
nature by their belief (and practice) 
of living in harmony with the 
rhythm of nature. They can also 
provide the rationality of intuitive 
sympathy, participation and com- 
munion to supplement and huma- 
nize the discursive analytical reason 
of the scientist and technician. 


. Kenneth Kaunda mentions three as- 


pects of the tribal tradition which 
can make a contribution to world 
culture. He says that in the tribal 
community, men and women are 
valued for themselves and not for 
their utility. There is no conceptual 
cleavage between the natural and 
the supernatural, and a strong 
rhythmic pulse beats through all 
culture (Collin Morris: A Humanist 
in Africa). 


What I am arguing for is the re- 
cognition of different dimensions of 
spirituality significant for public life, 
in the various religious traditions 
and the need for a dialogue among 
religions in India regarding their 
respective contributions to the buil- 
ding of acommon civil culture. Jn 
this common culture different reli- 
gious communities could participate 
fully in building the nation-state 
and a national community without 
fearing the loss of their respective 
religious self-identity. At the same 
time, they could help the people at 
the bottom, who have traditionally 


been outside the power structure, 
as well as dalits, tribals and women, 
to become sufficiently aware of the 
sense of selfhood and social justice : 
to be able to put up an organi- 
zed fight, non-violent but effective, 
against their exploitation by the 
dominant classes, castes and sex. 


In his book Religion and the ` 
Ambiguities of Capitalism (London 
1991), Ronald Preston suggests four 
criteria which religions could bring 
to the civil culture: (7) The basic 
equality of all humans before God 
as more important than the things 
in which they are unequal. (ii) A 

ial concern for the poor and 
unprivileged. (ii) From the religious 
understanding of human dignity 
follows the desire that people should 
participate in all matters which 
affect their well-being; and from the 
religious understanding of human 
finiteness and human desire to over- 
come it, follows the requirement 
that the exercise of power should 
be subject to checks lest it be abus- 
ed. (tv) The state is an institution 
under God for the negative restraint 
of wrong-doing and the positive fur- 
thering of conditions which favour 
rather than hinder the living of a 
good life (p. 146). 


T he ultimate validity of the truth- 
claims of the various religions must 
be determined by the people and 
not by the state. Religious freedom 
as a fundamental human right is 
based on the equality of persons 
and peoples, and equal respect for 
their decisions in the face of the 
challenge of the ultimate truth. The 
mystic can be indifferent to the his- 
torical nama and rupa of religion, 
but not the religions committed to . 
historical revelation. Here, too, 
there is need for more dialogue bet- 
ween mystic and Messianic religions 
for mutual understanding regarding 
the different attitudes to ‘the right 
of propagation’ of religion which 
has been a bone of contention for 
a long time. There is also need for 
political secularism to prevent reli- 
gious communities from influencing 
political trends in the direction of 
narrow, communal self-interest, for 
religion in any form should be a 
symbol of the ultimate human des- 
tiny of selflessness or self-giving in 


‘love, which links it to universal 


humanity. 


Fundamentalism 


Т.М. MADAN 


CONVENTIONAL wisdom about 
the outcome of the processes of 
secularization in human societies 
everywhere has been putin serious 
doubt in our times. Not only has 
religion not been wholly banished 
from the public arena, it has acquir- 
ed new force through resurgent and 
fundamentalist movements. In Latin 
America, South Africa and East 
European countries, the Christian 
Church has played a remarkable role 
in espousing the cause of oppressed 
classes and peoples. What attracts 
greater attention, however, is the 
scourge of intolerance and terrorism, 
all in the name of the purity of reli- 
gious faith, that has characterized the 
activities of certain groups and par- 
ties in recent times, and is generally 
referred to as religious fundamen- 
talism, or simply fundamentalism. 


The word ‘fundamentalism’ des- 
pite the very ко and narrow 
circumstances of its first use, has by 
now come to be used asa general, 
descriptive or naming term, cover- 


ing a wide range of developments or 
movements within and across religi- 
ous traditions. It therefore no longer 
makes any sense to speak of funda- 
mentalism in the singular. Our times 
are witness to a plurality of funda- 
mentalisms which, however, share 
certain ‘family resemblances’. 


Fundamentalism was first used in 
the early 1920s with reference to and 
among certain conservative Protes- 
tant groups in America. Concerned 
about the implications of the theory 
of evolution for the Christian faith, 
and about the efforts of some Chris- 
tian groups to present modernist 
interpretations of events described 
in the Bible, these conservatives 
insisted on certain fundamentals of 
faith of which the most crucial were 
belief in the virgin birth of Jesus, 
his physical resurrection, and the 
infallibility of the scripture. These 
and other fundamentals were stated 
in a series of phlets entitled 
The Rundmentdls which were pub- 
lished between 1910 and 1915. 
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In the course of time, fundament- 
alism among various. Christian and 
Jewish groups came to be associated 
with the key ideas of the inerrancy 
of the scripture, the inadmissibility 
of its modernist interpretations, and 
the intolerance of.dissent. So much 
so that by the 1970s the Oxford 
Biblical scholar James Barr was to 
pronounce fundamentalism a bad 
word, suggestive of ‘narrowness, 
bigotry, obscurantism and sectarian- 
ism’. And then the Iranian Revo- 
lution of 1979 broke upon the world 
ushering a new wave of fundamen- 
taliams concerned with not only 
scripture but al&o, and perhaps 
more importantly, secular power. 


The [гаша Revolution under 
Ayatollah Khomeini rejected the so- 
called modern, secular worldview: 
it challenged scientistic discourse 
and the rhetoric of Western political 
democracy, both of which had been 
promoted by the Shah. The ideo- 
logical foundation of the revolution 
(and subsequently of the republic) 
was Islam, but Islam as interpreted 
by Khomeini. This interpretation 
was fundamentalist in “the sense 
that it repudiated earlier liberal 
interpretations and reaffirmed the 
final authority of the Quran and the 
example and sayings of the Prophet 
Mohammed. 


B. these minima, Khomeini 
was selective in what he chose to 
emphasize, most notably the doct- 
rine of the responsibility: of the 
juriste, which һе termed one of the 
fundamentals of Islam. It meant the 
rule of jurists, rather than of kings, 
backed by people for whose moral 
welfare the jurist is responsible. In 
'effect it meant a theocratic state of 
the kind Islam had never known 
before. Jt makes good sense to say 
that Khomeini's revolution was a 
particular response to a situation of 
crisis, a crisis of identity. ‘Recover 
your Islami identity," Khomeini 
seemed to be saying ‘and everything 
else that you desire, and which is 
not against Islam as I understand it, 
will be granted unto you, including 
material prosperity.’ Control of the 
state emerged as the key to the 
achievement of this goal. 


So defined, the roots of funda- 
mentalism are centuries old among 
Muslims in South Asia. The decline 
of the Mughal empire started with 


“Dialogue 


the death of Aurangzeb at the 
beginning of the 18th century, which 
almost coincided with the birth of 
Shah Waliullah, the leader of a fun- 
damentalist resurgence in years to 
come. The Shah saw in the disinte- 
gration of the Muslim imperium а 
grave threat to the position of not 
only the Muslims but Islam itself. 
He considered recovery of the power 
of the state the key to the revival of 
Islam as a religion and as a culture 

His sentiments were 


, or اا‎ of life. 
sh by the ulama generally, and 


they too called for spiritual and 
political regeneration. 


Tre loss of control over the state 
was finally rendered absolute when 
Bahadur Shah Zafar, who was the 
emperor of Hindustan only in name, 
was banished to distant Rangoon 
after the collapse of the 1857 upris- 
ing. The crisis that now faced the 
Muslims was that of Hindu political 
ascendancy via the introduction of 
modern (Western), liberal political 
ideas and institutions. All shades 
of Muslim public opinion—ranging 
from the conservative ulama of Deo- 
band, whose call to Indian Muslims 
was to be the people of the practice 
of the Prophet and of community, 
to the modernists of Aligarh—per- 
ceived a new crisis. 

As the sense of crisis deepened, 
Muhammad Iqbal gave his famous 
call for the reconstruction of Isla- 
mic thought in the 1920s, seeking to 
combine the best of Islamic spiritua- 
lism with the best in Western philo- 
sophy and science. But Iqbal, like 
his favourite eagle, soared too high 
in the sky for common people to 
hear his call. The man who spoke 
to the-masses, in the language of 
the masses, was Abul-ala-Maududi, 
whose fundamentalism was literalist 
(the Quran provides explicit guid- 
ance to Muslims everywhere and at 
alltimes, and no interpretation or 
reconstruction is called for) and 
whose rejection of the Western secu- 
lar worldview as the new ignorance 
бакууа) was uncomprising. Mau- 

udi's first concern was the purity 
of the faith. The ulama, nationalist 
Musiums and the Muslim League 
leadership were all equally excoria- 
ted by him as bad Muslims: the 
ulama because they were conserva- 
tive, and the nationalists and the 
Leaguers because they had embrac- 


ed the false idols of nationalism and 
sm. 


Once Pakistan was established, 
however, Maududi lost no time in 
his attempt to remould the new 
state as rigorously Islamic. It was 
hard going and not until Zia came 
to power in 1977 did he have some 
measure of success. But the impact 
of Maududi's fundamentalist ideas 
was felt far and wide in the Islamic 
world, ially in Egypt. The 
Egyptian Islamic Brotberbood (dat- 
ing from the late 19208) and Mau- 
dudi’s Jamaat-i-Islami, founded in 
the early 1940s, were the first two 
fundamentalist movements of the 
20th century among the Sunni Mus- 
lims. And each took birth in the 
shadow of secular power within 
reach but not in hand. 


А. among the Muslims, so among 
_the Sikhs, loss of state power (the 
collapse of Ranjit Singh’s kingdom) 
in the middle of the 19th century pro- 
vided the initial urge towards a fun- 
-damentalist interpretation of what 
was until then a liberal and catho- 
lic religious faith. Even the Sikh 
Holy Book had not then the sym- 
bolic value which it was to acquire 
later. The sense of crisis was height- 
ened by the arrival of Arya Samaj 
in the 1870s in the Punjab, with its 
open denigration of the Sikh faith 
as an independent religious tradition 
and its efforts to convert Sikhs (and 
others) back to Hinduism (Arya 
Dharm) via the rituals of purifica- 
tion (shuddhi). Sikh separatism, 
dating from then, ran a course par- 
allel to Muslim separatism. But the 
Akali Dal failed where the Muslim 
League succeeded in 1947. After 
independence the urge for an auto- 
nomous Sikh state, finding diverse 
expressions and gradually gathering . 
force, finally got intertwined with 
the fundamentalist call for the purity 
of the faith in the late 1970s. 


The Nirankaris were the first tar- 


- get of Sikh fundamentalist rage, but 


Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale soon 
identified three enemies: ‘the fallen’ 
Sikhs, the Hindus who denied a 
separate identity to, the Sikhs, and 
the godless Hindu-dominated cen- 
tral government. The path-finder, 
in Bhindranwale’s judgement, was 
Guru Gobind Singh with his 
messages of strict adherence to the 


current code of conduct and of the 

pat for power. The ‘Raj karega 

а of the daily Sikh prayer 

ints to the two emphases of power 

a) and community of pure faith 
khalsa). 


I. is often asserted that since 
Hinduism has no founder, revealed 
book, minimal doctrine (fundamen- 
tals), or church, it is an unlikely 
candidate for fundamentalist fer- 
vour. Actually, the idea of Hindu- 
ism as the religion of a variety of 
cultural groups in different parts of 
India is a medieval (some would 
say modern) idea, developed in re- 
action to the Muslim presence. The 
Hindus were originally, in the cyes 
ofthe Muslims, those Indians who 
had not yet embraced Islam. Even 
as late as the late 19th century, Ban- 
kim Chandra Chatterji could say 
that he was not bothered about what 
Hinduism meant and that it was for 
those who used the term to define 
it. The social and religious reform 
Movements of the 19th century took 
upon themselves precisely this task. 


Thus, Dayanand Saraswati pro- 
claimed that the only truly revealed 
and universally valid scriptures were 
the Vedas and that, therefore, no 
faith other than Arya Dharm was a 
true religion. He rejected the Pura- 
паз and the epics as excrescences, 
and even downgraded the Upani- 
Shads which had been a building 
block in the unitarian efforts of 
Brahmo Samaj, to give his call of 
return to the Vedas. He denounced 
idol worship, ritualism, sectarianism 
and casteism. 


Having redefined the Vedas as re- 
vealed scripture, lain exclusive claim 
to true religion, and defined the 
essentials of faith and practice, Arya 
Samaj emerged as a fundamentalist 
movement among the Hindus. The 
setting for its mission was the crisis 
(‘Aryavrata is full of darkness’) aris- 
ing from the internal corruption of 
Hinduism and the external threat 
posed by Christianity and Islam. 
Although Dayananda did not make 
any explicit political pronounce- 
ments, his encounter with the stir- 
rings of Hindu nationalism during 
his visit to Calcutta in 1873 left a 
deep impact upon him. From then 
on he looked at Hinduism and 
Hindu society in relation to other 


religious traditions and stressed its 
absolute superiority. 


Arya Samaj has had its succes- 
sors in the Hindu Maha Sabha, RSS, 
and more recently the Vishva Hindu 
Parishad and the BIP. The concern 
with Hindu identity and Hindutva 
belongs to this discourse. The signi- 
ficance of the claim to Ram Janma- 
bhumi lies in its symbolic value as a 
unifier of Hindus on an all-India 
scale against secularists who would 
privatize religion and against non- 
Hindus (particularly Muslims) who 
are seen to have in the past inflicted 
humiliation on Hindus and reviled 
Hinduism as idol worship. The vota- 
ries of a Ram temple see their reli- 
gion from a different tive than 
did the idolatory-hating Dayananda. 
They see Ram as a warrior whereas 
Tulsidasa’s Ramacharitmanas, which 
established for him the central posi- 
tion m the religious consciousness of 
north India, presents him as playful 
child, dutiful son, fond husband and 
finally exemplary king. His warrior 
role is secondary or, at best, only 
one of his roles. But then, this is 
precisely what fundamentalism is all 
about: the redefinition of the past in 
terms of the perceived needs of the 
present followed by a call to return 
to the purity of the faith and practice 
of the past, of the fundamentals. 


Е undamentalisms—whether М 

lim, Sikh, Hindu, Buddhist, Christi- 
an or Jewish—are born in commun- 
ally perceived times of crisis. They 
are concerned with critiques of con- 
temporary ways of life, and look to 
a future where the true believer is 
twice blessed with ‘true’ faith and 
secular power. They are defensive 
movements which resort to a selec- 
tive retrieval of the tradition and, 
in the process, its redefinition. They 
do not ignore the resources available 
to them in the present, including 
those of modern knowledge and 
technology, but they reject the ideo- 
logies of modernism and secularism. 
They envelope themselves in an aura 
of idealism but are, in today’s world, 
generally aggressive, if not violent, 
in character. They are totalitarian 
and intolerant of dissent. Although 
each fundamentalist movement has 
a positive self-image, and generates 
a self-justifying rhetoric (verbally, in 
writing, and on videotape), no fun- 
damentalist movement can be said 
to be more desirable than the others. 
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_ Conceptualizing communalism 


KN. 


PANIKKAR 


WHAT does communalism mean 
today? Obviously it does not mean 
the same as it did during the anti” 


. colonial struggle. Then it meant, 


to many, an 'aberration' in Indian 
polity and society: It was so not 
only because communalism was 
viewed ás antithetical to national- 
ism, but also because of the hatred 
and violence inherent in its practice. 


Valorizing the  anti-colonial na-: 


tionalism and thus dismissing and 
disparaging all other forms of 
consciousness was no answer to the 
aberration. It only helped the 
aberration to develop a self-view 
based ор 1ts own notion of national- 
ism. 


The Muslim League, for instance, 
imputed to minority communalism 
the character of religion-based cul- 
tural nationalism and thus managed 
to move a section of tbe Indian 
population away from mainstream 
secular politics and finally to de- 
mand and establish .a separate 
theocratic state and to fashion a 
fundamentalist society. Apart from 
several underlying causes— political, 
economic and  ideological—appre- 
hension about the future played a 
decisive role in fanning minority 
communalism. Democracy, it was 
feared, would go against the 
interests of the minority. 


The majority communalism in 
contemporary India is qualitatively 
different. The Hindus are not likely 
to be outnumbered in the foresee- 
able future, despite the propaganda 
about the Muslim demographic 
spurt. In al) walks of life, both 
private and public, they also have 
an upper hand. Neither a sense of 
deprivation nor fear of the future 
is at the root of majority commu- 
nalism. Rather, the justification is 
derived from the ‘right’ of the 
majority. Has not the ‘majority’ а 
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\ 


right to build a temple at Ауо- 
dhya? 


The meaning of communalism is 
also sought to be defined based on 
majority. In this new definition 
communalism is projected as true 
nationalism; the nation belongs to 
the majority and is formed by their 
history, culture and struggles. 
Nationalism and communalism are 
thus made synonymous, and Indian 
nationalism is imputed a Hindu 
religious character. Al other 
notions of nationalism, be they anti- 
colonial or secular, are irrelevant 
and even unhealthy. Precisely for 
this reason, V. D. Savarkar had 
dismissed Mahatma Gandhi ав а 
*pseudo-nationalist'. While Gandhi 
bas now been appropriated as a 
Hindu leader, Savarkar's successors 
continue to use ‘pseudo’ to qualify 
their secular opponents! 


I 


Constructing а religious-national 
identity in the realm of politics is 
the current state of play of majority 
communalism. Integral to the crea- 
tion of this identity is a clearly 
discernible shift in emphasis from 
communal to religious politics. The 
focus is now on the religious cons- 
ciousness in society and its mobili- 
zation for political ends. For this 
end, communal antagonism is un- 
derplayed and religious solidarity is 
highlighted. This is not accidental, 
but intentional. In a society like 
ours, which is not yet totally devoid 
of liberal values, the politics of 
communalism and communal riots 
are self-limiting; the barrier can be 
broken only b re-orienting the 
appeal to the state of social cons- 
ciousness on which communalism 
thrives. A change from communal 
to religious politics is a result of this 
compulsion. This change, however, 
is meant to broaden the. appeal of 


communalism and thus to reinforce 
it, and not to renounce it. 


The mobilizing potential of com- 
munalism lies in its linkages with 
the religious belief of the people. 
An induced perception of communal 
and religious identity has materiali- 
zed during the last couple of years. 
The aggressive propaganda through 
the invocation of religious symbols 
has implanted in popular conscious- 
ness the construction of a Ram 
temple as a common cause of the 
Hindus, regardless of sectarian diffe- 
rences within Hinduism. In several 
parts of India, particularly in the 


south and the east, Ram is not a 


popular deity. But even in these 
areas, the temple campaign has suc- 
ceeded in making Ram worship cen- 
tral to Hindu belief. 


О). politics around such 
a common religious belief has a 
greater potential for success than 
resorting to communal hatred and 
antagonism. A real religious devotee 
is unlikely to subscribe to the poli- 
tics of communal hatred or approve 
of killings in the name of religion. 
Yet, he may support politics which 
advocates the Iment of common 
religious interests. Contemporary 
communalism, therefore, increas- 
ingly identifles itself with religious 
faith and operates its politics in the 
guise of religious interests. 


A practical implication of this is 
a shift of focus from ‘they’ to ‘us’. 
This tactical change is because reli- 
gion and politics need no mixing, 
they mix themselves, given the grip 
religion has on contemporary social 
consciousness. The religious world 
of most Hindus is confined to a few 
simple practices. Daily visits to tem- 
ples and regular prayers are not 
very common. The decorated and 
well-fornished prayer rooms are 
only found in Hindi films and taking 
a cue from them, in the houses of 
the upper classes. To most Hindus, 
religious practice does not go much 
beyond reciting a few lines from the 
epics or applying sandal paste ora 
ха bowing before street corner 
cities on their way to work. They 
entertain no hatred towards the 
followers of other religions nor tar- 
get for attack others' places of wor- 
ship in order to correct historical 
wrongs. 


Yet, they have an unmistakable 
identity and attachment to their own 
religion. They are religious. When 
communities are constructed and 
politically mobilized, their religious 
beliefs no longer remain private; 
they easily merge with the faith of 
others in the community and enter 
the public sphere. It thus becomes 
natural for a housewife who daily 
reads the ana as a religious 
ritual to identify herself with the 
construction of a Ram temple and 
to become a votary of politics which 
seeks support from religious faith. 


п 


The current discourse on commu- 
nalism draws heavily on the past, 
through what M.M. Bakhtin calls 
‘historical inversion’. Discussing the 
“feeling for time’ which influenced the 
development of literary forms and 
images, Bakhtin states: “The essence 
of this inversion is found in the fact 
that mythological and artistic think- 
ing locates such categories as pur- 
pose, ideal, justice, perfection, the 
harmonious condition of man and 


‘society and the like in the past. 


Myths about paradise, a Golden 
Age, a heroic age, an ancient truth, 
as well as the later concepts of 
a "state of nature", of natural, 
innate rights and so on, are. all 
expressions of this historical inver- 
sion. To put it in somewhat simpli- 
fled terms, we might say that a thing 
that could and in fact must only be 
realized exclusively in the future is 
here portrayed as something out of 
the past, а thing that is in no sense 
part of the past’s reality, but a thing 
that is in essence a purpose, an 
obligation.’ 


T.. communalism of both the 
majority and minority seems to 
contain certain elements of this 
inversion which Bakhtin attributes 
to folkloric chronotope. Realizing 
an ‘ancient truth’ as an ideal is the 
obligation communalism sets for the 
future. Since that ideal is invoked 
as ‘truth’, it becomes a command, 
not subject to debate and discus- 
sion. This imparts to communalism 
a definite retrogressive and back- 
ward-looking character which is not 
to be confused with a critical and 
creative introspection of the 

Instead, the past is valorized in a 


/ 


manner that the present is stultified 
and the future endangered. 


The notion of ‘ancient truth’ as 
an ideal for the future has far-reach- 
ing implications. The most impor- 
tant is that the future is a given 
and ‘not subject to choice. This 
injects an authoritarian and dog- 
matic element into the programmes 
and perspectives of communal] orga- 
nizations and institutions. Dialogue 
appears to be alien to communalism. 
Let me narrate a personal experi- 
ence. I once heard a talk on Viveka- 
nanda by a Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh worker to an audience 
consisting of the members of a- 
village temple renovation committee. 
According to him, Hindus could 
hear ‘Om’ in the Vivekananda 
Memorial temple at Kanyakumari. 
A lady from the audience, a school 
teacher, wanted to know how this 
could be rationally explained, since 
her colleagues ridiculed her for 
such irrational beliefs. The reply 
was astounding but seemed to be 
convincing to the lady: all such 
criticisms are to be contemptuously 
dismissed as they are nothing but 
anti-Hindu propaganda! 


Bus can be multiplied. А 
Delhi doctor, well trained but not 
necessarily well educated, asserts 
that just as the birth of Jesus Christ 
from Virgin Mary is medically im- 
possible, the birth-place of Ram 
also needs no ascertaining! The cele- 
bration of the irrational, the chief 
character of communalism, has the 
ability to gain the adherence of 
both the ignorant and the innocent. 


Coercion is another component 
of contemporary communalism. Its 
proceedings tend to put considera- 
ble pressure on the individual’s free 
choice. This was most acutely felt 
by religious Hindus who, even if 
they did not approve of the politics 
of Ram sila pooja and the rath 
yatra, felt compelled to support the 
demand for the construction of the 
temple. How coulda devotee dis- 
approve of efforts to build a temple 
for Ram, without compromising his 
religious faith? Once religious iden- 
tity was invoked, he was left with 
no choice but to support the ven- 
ture. Even those Hindus who were 
not devotees of Ram, such as those 
in southern and eastern India, found 
their Hindu identity in peril, unless 
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they lent their voice to favour the 
mandir. That the Arya Samajists 
gave up their anti-idolatry principle 
and supported the mandir js extre- 
mely significant as a pointer to the 
success of communalism in uniting 
even the breakaway sects in the 
name of general Hindu religious 
interests. Individual and institution- 
alreservations were thus overcome 
through religious coercion. 


ш 


Exposed to the influences of al- 
most all religions in the world, the 
-Indian intellectual tradition has been 
enriched by theological debates and 
discussions. These interactions were 
not confined to religious disputa- 
tions alone. They often embraced 
the entire gamut of social existence 
and thus assumed greater philoso- 
phical relevance. From early times 
to the late 19th century, all religious 
orders were participants in these 
debates, Several ideas of compara- 
tive religion emerged out of these 
interactions. The discussions inevi- 
tably underlined differences, but 
they also explored areas of agree- 
ment. One such area was the uni- 
versa] character of all religions. 
Religions differed from each other 
only because of the needs of the во- 
ciety in which 'religious truth' found 
expression and each religion there- 
‚ fore embodied different social ideals. 
The interpenetration of ideas occur- 
ring ав а consequence marked a 
very creative phase in the religious 
history of India. 


Beginning with the saints of the 
9th century to the reformers of the 
19th century, universalism evolved 
as an influential religious idea. Ram 
Mohan, the universal man tried to 
give it an institutional form and 
Keshubchandra Sen, the eclectic, 
sought to incorporate it in his move- 
ment. A large number of religious 
sects and movements have embodied 
universalist ideals in their social and 
religious practices. 


This important legacy of religious 
thought appears to be totally lost 
on contemporary communalism. Is 
it because universalism, a principle 
of religious solidarity and harmony, 
is not conducive to the interests of 
communalism which underlines divi- 
sion rather than unity in its pursuit 


Dialogue 


of power? Ignoring this legacy, 
communalism draws attention to the 
particular, either Hindu or Muslim. 
The world of Muslim communalism 
is not informed by Akbar’s Din-i- 
Iahi or Syed Ahmad Khan’s under- 
standing of the Quran and Ahadis. 
Similarly Hindu communalism is 
insensitive to the catholic ideas of 
Hindu reformers and philosophers. 
Instead, they are constantly in 
search for what was ‘Hindu’ or 
‘Muslim’ in the past. 


A good example of this com- 
munal mentality is V.D. Savarkar’s 
Six Glorious Epochs of Indian His- 
tory. Savarkar characterizes as glo- 
rious epochs those in which the 
Hindus led ‘a war of liberation in 
order to free their nation from the 
shackles of foreign domination’. The 
six glorious epochs are those of 
Chanakya-Chandragupta, Pushya- 
mitra, Vikramaditya, Yeshodarma, 
the Marathas and the period when 
Hindus freed India from British 
dominion. Savarkar’s criterion for 
glory—Hindu assertion and success 
—is the ideological prop of contem- 
porary communalism. 


. IV 


Since communal ideology is deri- 
ved from assumptions of history, 
politics and culture which do not 
stand scrutiny, а dialogue between 
communalism and secularism is not 
in the offing. Currently there is no 
meeting ground, as the RSS activists’ 
explanation-of ‘Om’ reigns the com- 
munal mind. Despite this, is it pos- 
sible to create a dialogue? At 
present, negotiation is mistaken for 
dialogue, that too, as in the case 
of the Babri Masjid issue, between 
two communalisms, with secularists 
feigning to be either honest brokers 
or neutral observers. 


What is required immediately is 
a change from the culture of nego- 
tiation to a climate of dialogue. For 
that, an atmosphere devoid of соет- 
cion and intellectual dishonesty is 
necessary. Such a change is impera- 
tive if the existing religious consci- ` 
ousness is to be prevented from 
slipping into communal conscious- 
ness. Any compromise dictated by 
political expediency does not offer 
a solution, as it would eventually 
bring the camel into the tent. 


Secularism 


ASHIS NANDY 


THE political status of secularism 
in India is no different from the 
social status of the various tradi- 
tional systems of. healing. Tradi- 
tionally Indians used a number of 
indigenous healing systems and did 
80 with a certain confidence as well 
as scepticism. Gradually modern 
Indians broke the confidence of their 
‘ignorant? brethren in such native 
‘superstitions’. The latter were cons- 
tantly bombarded with the message 
that the older medical systems were 
bogus or, at best, inefficient; that 
they the ignorant should, therefore, 
shift to the modern, ‘truly universal’ 
system of medicine. Once the confi- 
dence of a sizeable section of Indians 
in the traditional, more easily avail- 
able systems were destroyed, the 
situation of course changed. Those 
who converted to the modern system 
found it to be costly, inaccessible, 
often inhuman and alienating. They 
also found that their modern well- 
wishers had priorities other than to 
give them easy access to modern 
medicine. 

Something very similar has hap- 
pened with the concept of secu- 
larism. The concept was introduced 
into Indian public life in а big way 
in the early decades of the century 
by a clutch. of Westernized Indians 
—seduced or brainwashed by the 
ethnocidal, colonial theories of his- 
tory—to subvert and discredit the 
traditional concepts of inter-religi- 
ous tolerance that had allowed the 
thousands of communities living in 
the subcontinent to co-survive in 
neighbourliness. That co-survival 
was not perfect; it was certainly not 
painless. Often there were violent 
clashes among the communities, as 
is likely in any ‘mixed neighbour- 
hood’. But such violence never 
involved large aggregates such as 
the Hindus or the Muslims. Con- 
flicts were localized and were almost 
invariably seen as cutting across 
inter-religious boundaries. 


The categories that sustained such 
inter-religious tolerance were syste- 
matically devalued as superstitious 


and as indicators of a dangerous, 
atavistic over-concern with religion. 
In place of these categories, the 
concept of secularism was imported 
as the solution to all inter-religious 
conflicts in India, something which 
would do away with the constant 
ethnic violence and гоа 
that had reportedly characteri 
the Indian society from time imme- 
morial. ‘Reportedly’ because no one 
produced an iota of convincing em- 
pirical evidence to show that such 
conflicts existed оп a large scale and 
involved religious communities as 
they are presently defined, though 
everybody in modern India seemed 
convinced that the data did not 
exist because Indians did not have a 
proper history. And had a scientific, 
objective history existed, it would 
have shown pre-modern India to be 
a snakepit of religious fanaticism 
and blood lust. 


Over the last 50 yeara, the con- 
cept of secularism has delivered Jess 
and less. By most imaginable cri- 
teria, institutionalized secularism 
has failed. Communal riots have 
grown more than tenfold and have 
now begun to spread outside the 
perimeters of modern and semi- 
modern India. But in the mean- 
while, we have already lost much of 
our faith in the traditional social 
and psychological checks against 
communal violence. 


What, then, sustains the pathetic 
faith of modern India in secularism? 
Why has the concept of secularism 
hegemonized the entire domain of 
religious amity and even our under- 
standing of it? Why does even the 
BJP talk of genuine as opposed to 
pseudo-secularism, and not religion? 
Why does the VHP, like a greedy 
street peddler, sell Ram as a secular 
national hero, and not as a religious 
figure? 

The answer is obvious. The con- 
cept of secularism has served some 
very important political functions 
during the last five decades. First, 
once institutionalized, the concept 
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' has set up modern Indians as the 
only sane element in an otherwise 
irrational society. For that reason, 
they deserve to have disproportion- 
ate access to political power. Mod- 
ern Indians could be a numerically 
small minority, the argument goes, 
but they are the ones who have freed 
themselves from traditional prejudi- 
ces and, therefore, deserve to guide 
the destiny of the nation. 


Second, this concept of secularism 
can be easily fitted into the culture 
of the Indian state, and the 
state in turn can be mobilized 
to supply the coercive power to 
actualize the model of social engi- 
neering implicit їп the imported 
concept of secularism. So, from the 
very beginning, secularism and 
statism in India have gone hand in 
hand. The goal of both is to retool 
the savage Indians into ci 
beings and impose such limits on 
the ordinary citizens that they, 

. though given democratic rights, 

- would not excercise the rights except 
within the politica] frame evolved 
by the remnants of the Wog empire. 
In other words, secularism, too, has 
its class affiliations; it, too, has 
much to do with who gets what and 
when in Mother India. 


20 come іп four varieties. 
First, there are those who are consi- 
derate enough to have taken over 
the white man’s burden after the 
decolonization of the subcontinent. 
They see it as their bounden duty 
to ‘educate and modernize the 
citizens in this part of the world, so 
that the latter could one day ‘deser- 


vedly’ claim the right to full citizen- 


ship. Given the poor learning 
capacity shown by the South Asians 
in general, these secularists appear 
to be very unhappy these days. But 
underlying the unhappiness there is 
also a certain glee that the incorri- 
pole Hindoos and Moslems are still 
ghting like cats and dogs. For 
ned the ро of such belli- 
ows the secularists to jus- 

tify t their privileged access to state 
power and postpones the day when 
the plebians could ‘legitimately’ lay 
claim to their full democratic rights. 


Second, there are the innocent 
secularists. They are secularists on 
ideological or moral grounds. Many 
of them think secularism to be 


Dialogue 


^ 


compatible with leftist political 
doctrines and fashionable leftist 
slogans. (The fashion has passed, 
but not the habits of mind associa- 
ted with it by the elderly or senile 
*radicals' Many innocent secu- 
larists are secularists because they 
feel it would be embarrassing if they 
were otherwise. They think secular- 
ism is a way of keeping up with the 
Joneses. Innocent secularism is often 
sustained by the same social forces 
that sustain secularism as a white 
man’s burden. Only the innocent 
secularists are, true to their name, 
innocent about these forces. Class 
analysis for them, unlike charity, 
does not begin at home. 


Die partly overlapping with 
the second category, are the secu- 
larists to whom secularism is a way 
of communicating with the modern 
world and with compatriots who 
are a part of that world or are 
breathlessly pining to be so. The 
motivating force for the third variety 
of secularists is sometimes the 
awareness that secularism has come 
to mean something vaguely good in 
modern India and they are intellec- 
tually too lazy to shed the concept 
and "start. anew. Sometimes, of 

course, this kind of secularist, is ‘also 
motivated by social mobility ог, 8$ 
the cynical would like to describe 
it, social climbing. 

Such secularism’ allows one, at 
least seemingly, to break the social 
barriers set up by castes and com- 
munities in modern India, and helps 
one to establish communications not 
only with the wealthy and the migh- 
ty, but also with the metropolitan 
intellectuals and professionals in the 
корор parts of the country. 
Many Indian politicians when they 
pay lip service to the standard, uni- 
versal concept of secularism, have 
one eye on the response of the 


national media, the other on their, 


clever competitors who have profit- 
ed from the secularist jargon. 


Finally, there are the genuine 
secularists, who can also be called 
secular communalists, though some 
are cussed enough to believe that 
they should be called pseudo-Hindus 
or pseudo-Muslims. These are the 
people who use, participate in, or 
provoke communal frenzy, not on 
grounds of faith but on grounds 


of political expediency and secu- 
lar cost calculations. Occasionally,’ 
in place of political expediency, 
they are motivated by political ideo- 
logy and that ideology may appear 
to be based on faith. But actually 
it represents only a secularized ver- 
sion of faith and the conversion of 
religious traditions into ‘commodi- 
tified’ ideologies. 


j 


E» community in India today 
has leaders as well as small-time 
vendors of violence who are avail- 
ablo on hire. They can organize 
religious violence the way others 
can organize a political rally or 
a large-scale criminal enterprise, 


„These people constitute the true, 


and most self-consistent and effec- 
tive section of the Indian secularists. 


Whatever the intellectually anae- 
mic academic secularists might think, 
the secular communalists are the 
true secularists, because their world- 
view із entirely secular. They аге 
guided by secular considerations and 
even their use of religionis dispas- 
sionate, instrumental and untouched 
by any value or theory of transcen- 
dence. Even hardboiled secularists _ 
of the other three varieties often have 
some sneaking respect for things 
such as culture, tradition, values and 
religion, at least in private. The 
secular communalists genuinely can- 
not—not even in the privacy of their 
personal lives—grant any intrinsic 
sanctity to such non-material, ideal- 
istic rubbish. To them itis all a 
matter of electoral gains or losses 
and financial profits or risks when it 
comes to the uses of the subjective 
or non-material forces in society. 


At one time, secularism had some- 
thing to contribute to Indian public 
life. It is now the last refuge of the 
intellectually crippled and morally 
flawed. It is ethnocidal and pathe- 
tically dependent on the mercies 
of those who control or hope to 
control the state and those who 
tend to hover around the Indian 
state like so many greedy flies. 
Today, the concept of secularism is 
chronically susceptible to being hi- 
jacked by the violent, the greedy, 
and the politically ambitious. It has 
become a conspiracy against the 
minorities and a means of collabor- 
ation with the blood-thirstiness of 
the Indian statists. 


The sound of thunder 


RAJEEV DHAVAN 


DIALOGUE is essential to demo- 
cracy which must convert dissensus 
into discourse and decision making. 
The impelling logic of a working 
democracy is that even where peo- 
ple are unhappy about the ultimate 
decisions, they are satisfied with the 
discourse which enabled those deci- 
sions, and would be available to 
oversee, critique and reassess them. 


But dialogue has many enemies. 
The foolish short-sightedness of 
those who believe that repression can 
outlaw dialogue. The denial of truth 
by withholding information so that 
dialogue ceases to be seasoned by 
information, The manipulation of 
ideas in civil society, whether by 
closing minds through ideologically 
manipulated consensus or because 
moral apathy and obedience to 
authority, is deeply rooted in the 
lives of all but the most discerning. 
The purposes of discourse are also 
defeated when a society—both indi- 
vidually and collectively—is instru- 
mented to think towards narrow 
consequential gains.to the exclusion 
of the free flow of communication 
for its own sake. 


The Indian Constitution is hostile 
to dialogue. Devised at a time when 
tension and division caused blood 
and mayhem, the Constitution 
makers created all the dimensions 
of a ‘law and order’ state. The 


various guaranteed freedoms were 
seriously undermined by extensive 
restraint, pre-censorship, control 
over the media, preventive de- 
tention, a massive apparatus of 
regulatory state control and a cen- 
tralization of power and authority 
in ways that belittled and oblitera- 
ted alternative locations of power 
and authority. The historical truth 
that such a framework was born out 
of necessity rather than evil design 
ів singularly unhelpful—not because 
the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating but because the historical 
necessity that articulated the need 
also confined dialogue within nar- 
row confines. 


To some extent, the narrowing 
vision within which public—and 
eventually private—dialogue came 
to be confined was, willy nilly, plac- 
ed in position by the high sounding 
ideals impregnated into Indian dis- 
course by India’s first Prime Minis- 
ter and statesman. Nehru created 
what could be called the Great Dis- 
course which grew out of his belief 
in a future society founded on the 
rationality of modern science and 
uniting people into a secular faith 
imbued with the social equity of & 
powerful state-sponsored socialism. 

Single-minded— perhaps, oversim- 
plified—the significance of the Great 
Discourse was its all-pervasiveness, 
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its haunting depictions of what 
would happen if India should fail, 
its capacity to fuel election campa- 


igns with honest promise and despi- 7 


cable humbug in equal and unequal 
proportions, and its challenge to the 
nation’s intelligentsia who were ex- 
pected to find a habitat for it in 
every sphere of public and intellec- 
tual life—law, economics, politics, 
religion, art, literature, thought and 
belief. 


If people in the freedom move- 
ment were summoned to protest by 
Gandhi, Nehru's invitation to join 
the Great Discourse was no less 
well received. The Great Dis- 
course—founded on science, secu- 
larism and socialism—had come to 
stay to dominate administrative and 
political society and the ideological 
apparatus of the Indian state. It 
was the prime motif of governance, 
the triumphant assertion of the 
power of the middle class to govern 
with modern common sense, com- 
mitment and compassion. 


ыг to the invitation to 
join the Great Discourse was efful- 
gent. Out of this response poured 
development economics, bureau- 
cratic instrumentalism, sociological 
jurisprudence, theories of social 
change, nationalist and socialist 
music, art, films, literature and 
poetry and portrayals of India’s 
transition from tradition to moder- 
nity. In that climate to join the 
Great Discourse was mindless or, 
more cruelly, social and political 
sedition. Politicians who questioned 
either the Great Discourse, or the 
instrumental plans which emanated 
from it, were marginalized derisi- 
vely. Judges, jurists and adminis- 
trators who lacked commitment to 
the Great Discourse were depicted 
as unworthy because they were not 
‘committed’ to the right cause. 
Even journalism had to be ‘com- 
mitted’ to certain developmental 
aims. 


Such a. pattern of thought had 
already settled as mainstream 
wisdom long before it transgressed 
into repressive enforcement during 
the Emergency or was vulgarly 
enshrined in the Preamble of the 
Constitution in 1976 and portrayed 
as the triumph of the nation’s self- 
professed aims in the Directive 
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Principles of State Policy over the 
guaranteed Fundamental Rights. 


B. before we getcarried away 
into drawing untidy parallels bet- 
ween the Great Discourse and the 
Cultural Revolution of our mighty 
neighbour, China, a few cautionary 
remonstrances are advisable. The 
Great Discourse was born out of not 
corruption but honesty. Tt represen- 
ted contemporary wisdom, eclecti- 
cally but powerfully put together by 
the relatively untutored but clear 
vision of Nehru. It was not imposed 
on the Indian people. Although some 
of its opponents were slaughtered 
and detained, the Great Discourse 
was manoeuvred, steered and kept 
in place by Nehru's personality, the 
vast party machines of the Con- 
gress, the huge state propaganda 
capability inherited from the British 
and the virtually unanimous accept- 
ance of its mandate by India’s 
powerful intelligentsia and bureau- 
cracy who became its custodians. 
None can doubt that the Great 
Discourse brought Indian society 
together, tolerably accommodating 
threats, doubts and fears with con- 
siderable skill. Yet it suffered from 
sins of its own making which are 
now visible in the aftermath that 
it left behind. 


The primary and statutory custo- 
dians of the apparatus of regulation 
and planning which the Great Dis- 
course produced were politicians 
and administrators. Scandals beset 
this custodianship—whether it was 
the Mundhra deals at the centre or 
Kairon in the Punjab. Soon mas- 
sive corruption became such an ordi- 
nary feature of Indian governance 
that no one bothered about it. The 
special in-house Bureau set after 
the Santhanam Committee Report 
of 1962 is as undervalued as it 
under values the importance of ho- 
nesty in public life. Much is known, 
but officially undetected. And, where 
politicians are themselves under fire 
—as with Bofors—the limits to 
which power is twisted and cons- 
titutionality compromised to excul- 
pate the accused (whether with or 
without honour) slowly kills the 
system without really wiping the 
stain: 

After Bofors, the Joint Parlia- 


mentary Committee has ceased to be 
an instrument of investigative cons- 


titutional authority. Nothing has 
stemmed the tide. Neither public 
exhortation nor the prescriptions 
of the Administrative Reforms Com- 


__ rüittee's many-volumed reports. The 


corruption or ‘privatization’ of 
power has been endemically fed by 
political processes. It has grown out 
of the trinity of political circum- 
stances which requires politicians to 
win power through elections, create 
party machines to secure victory and 
then, either reward rank and file with 
the patronage of favours or allow 
them to terrorize local and state 
administrations so that the state at 
all levels becomes the preserve of 
regime interests, unscrupulous party 
hacks and political marauders. 


There is an irony in all this. Cor- 
ruption — and its constitutional 
effect, the prtvatization of public 
power—is a gift of democracy! It is 
the forces of democracy— which in 
India's context means no more than 
the crude process by which elections 
are won—that have swallowed up 
public power and subsumed it as 
private fiefdom. 


La governance is founded on 
three fundamental principles: demo- 
cracy, the rule of law and social 
equity. All three principles have 
acquired pathological dimensions 
which deprive them of meaning. 
Democracy espouses day to day par- 
ticipation and accountability in pub- 
lic affairs at all levels. Large parts 
of governance of all levels have col- 
lapsed. Local government no lon- 
ger exists except in some states; and 
that too as political confetti. The 
crude ways in which power is 
appropriated and influenced into 
submission denies participation. If 
the private media exposes this, its 
voice is only partially heard and 
increasingly manipulated and igno- 
red. Accountability has become a 
matter of form rather than sub- 
stance. 


The rule of law, which sounds like 
an empty formula, -is crucial to de- 
'fining the difference between public 
and private power. For public power 
can only be exercised for public pur- 
poses. Many influences and interests 
may impinge on the exercise of pub- 
lic power but ultimately, the rule of 
law demands that public reasons 
and public justifications attend the 


exercise of public power. It is on this 
that the very notion of a Constitu- 
tion is founded. If democracy has 
been privatized by political hood- 
lums, it is democracy—in this aber- 
rated form — which has destroyed 
the rule of law and constitutional- 
ism. 


No doubt, India’s famed law 
courts have tried to stem the tide. 
The power of judicial review in the 
High Courts and Supreme Court are 

werful instruments of accounta- 

ility. We have only to examine the 
dockets of these courts to see that 
the writ jurisdiction has in 
dramatically. This means that more 
and more actions are being filed 
(no doubt, for private reasons) for 
questioning governmental legislation 
and actions and to make them ac- 
countable within a framework of 
the rule of law. - 


Law, lawyers and courts are 
mediators of accountability at all 
levels of society whether this ac- 
countability is wreaked out of errant 
husbands, truculent in-laws, power- 
ful companies ог government. Go- 
vernment and business interests are 
aware that law courts can be a 
nuisance. Over the years, judicial 
appointments have been made to 
select ‘acceptable’ or pliant judges 
in addition to the direct corruption 
of judicial functionaries and their 
registries in particular causes or 
matters. . 


H.. too, there is a failure of 
dialogue—a diminishing belief that 
juristic discourse is necessary. Con- 
sequences have become more impor- 
tant. The legal process is geared to 
providing interlocutory stay orders 
as its main purpose. The fact that 
the jurisprudence of Indian courts 
remains rich is a tribute to that 
small band of lawyers and judges 
who still believe in India’s commit- 
ment to legality and its constitu- 
tional enterprise. 


The most damaging disturbance 
in the dialogue about governance in 
India has been in respect of its com- 
mitment to social equity. The sheer 
size of the differential between rich 
and poor, region and region, castes 
and community, individuals and 
groups is frightening. The sad truth 
about contemporary India is that the 


country seems to exist for only 10% 
of its people. That 10% have now— 
under the new economic policies— 
claimed to be the new champions of 
the future. They want power, re- 
sources, opportunity and support. 


But what of the rest? Once the: 


raison d'etre of India's existence, 
they have become playthings of the 
political process. These remaining 
90% are roughly equally divided 
into those who are in the exploited 
sector (who are part ofthe main- 
stream economy, including the rele- 
vant unemployed) and those in the 
genocide sector (who are redundant 
to the economy as a whole and for 
whom survival depends on social 
and politica] will rather than econo- 
mic opportunities). 


А. the elite 10% for whom India 
seems to exist get carried away to 
cocoon and harness their privileges, 
their consumerism and their show 
of power with increasing brazeness 
and vulgarity, those in the exploited 
and genocide sectors are now also 
on the march. They do not just 
want food, but also power. Power 
in the civil services and politically— 
for they have seen what power can 
do and what direct and indirect 
dividends it brings. The great con- 
troversies over the Mandal Report 
are about empowerment and not 
just opportunities. : 


But the 10% to whom India’s 
political economy їз geared are 
fearlessly and fiercely shortsighted. 
They are steadfast in their aims. 
They see the warning signs. There 
is violence everywhere espousing 
demands for property, power and 
opportunity. Towns as well as the 
countryside have ceased to be safe. 
And the thin link of khaki which 
constitutes police protection is no 
defence. The police, too, bas slowly 
joined the predators in the free-for- 
all which is increasing daily. The 
privileged 10% are thus faced with 
the exacting challenge of consoli- 
dating their power? 


How should they do it? Repres- 
sion is only one answer; but the 
forces at their command are slen- 
der. To some extent — and that 
із self-evident from the victory 
of the Congress in 1991—the nation 
fears chaos (or matsya nyaya, the 


law of the fishes, as our ancient 
texts called it). The fear of chaos 
consolidates the hold of our rulers. 
But, it is not—and cannot be— 
enough. People cannot just be 
governed by repression and the 
fear of negative consequences. They 
need consolation from the past and 
redemption for the future. Indian 
socialism—with its many slogans— 
provided this assurance until each 
one of its messages was washed 
again and again in the cynical acid 
that emptied them of strength and 
meaning. ' 

Our contemporary dialogue is 

churlish about socialism. Yet, it has 
no alternative principle or dialogue 
which can pledge this nation to 
eace—not even temporarily. We 
have sold out on the 10% solution, 
hoping that total empowerment of 
the 10% will yield dividends for 
all. But this will neither result in 
the comprehensive dividends that 
social justice requires or elicit the 
consent which the polity desperately 
needs in order to sustain govern- 
ability. 


T- dialogue with the masses 
has become unconvincing and mean- 
ingless. The 10% who are the self- 
styled beneficiaries of India’s de- 
regulated plans seem less exposed to 
their vulnerability than the possibi- 
lities a liberalized economy will 
bring to them, less conscious of the 
responsibilities of power than the 
advantages that power can be made 
to irresponsibly broker, and less 
acutely aware that time may run out 
before the nation unleashes powerful, 
impossible and uncontrollable forces. 


Where is the room for dialogue? 
On wbat principles will it be based? 
Where will it be located? What are 
the forces that will appropriate it? 
In the 1950s, it was thought that 
the Constitution was an adequate 
framework for dialogue and dis- 
course. In the 1960s and—more 
pungently —in the 1970s, the Cons- 
titution became the vehicle of 
legalized greed but de hors social 
legitimacy. 4 . 


In the 1980s, a rear-guard action of 
social activists, judges and jurists, 
sought to argue that the Constitu- 
tion (including the institutions and 
processes it created and engendered) 
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could be the situs of struggle. It 
was a plaintive appeal by the con- 
cerned, inviting people to locate 
struggle within the Constitution 
rather than outside it. The impor- 
tance of this ap has been much 
undervalued. We have only to look 
around us to see that there is an 
increasing crescendo of demands 
that are being located—violently 
and otherwise—outside the frame- 
work of the Constitution. І 


А. the country is engulfed in 
upheaval, the invitation to constitu- 
tional dialogue is being repudiated 
across the board. The sad events 
amongst the Soviets provide false 
parallels which are far from helpful. 
And many political parties—which 
have decided to thrive on revived 
fundamentalism — are creating fis- 
sion as the price of power. Soon no 
one will care whether India should 
survive as a political entity or simply 
as an idea. These appear to be the 
nebulous choices that seem to gather 
clouds on future horizons. 


Meanwhile, a multiplicity of dia- 
logues is taking place. The formal 
constitutional dialogue between 
officials, Chief Ministers and states 
is being re-vamped in Inter-State 
Councils and planning fora. Yet, 
it cannot even resolve the issue of 


‘water resources between two ripa- 


rian South Indian states. The seces- 
sionist and violent dialogue between 
armed dissidents and government has 
evaded institutional solutions and 
found expression in uneasy ceasefire’s 


and ‘truces’. The dialogue of the em- 


powerment of backward classes led 
to violent clashes which brought the 
nation to а halt. The dialogue of 
intellectuals has become more and 
more insular. The traffic of ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books 
are also part of status games amon- 
gst India’s highly qualified, volatile, 
competitive and ambitious intel- 
ligentsia. And, as struggle breaks 
from protest into wild and organized 
insurrection, there is no credible 
dialogue within which the nation 


‚ can be pledged to peace. 


Unfortunately, ‘the custodians of 
civil and political authority in India 
seem to hear no voices other than 
their own. They are afraid that the 
re-location of power will disempower 
them. The states have been reduced 
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to municipalities; and municipalities 
into enclaves of private flefdom. The 
acquisitive have been co-opted into 
the system through party politics as 
predators. Yet, the basic instinct of 
the Constitution was sound. Secu- 
larism and socialism alone can 
satisfy a nation so longitudinally 
diverse in its religions and commu- 
nities and so Jatitudinally drawn 
apart by socia] and economic differ- 
ential. What has eluded us is 
honesty and the simple gift of com- 
шоп sense which reminds people 
where their power ends and their 
duty to respect the rights of others 
begins. What has eluded us also is 
the simple communitarian emotion 
that everything must be equitably 
shared at all levels of the political 
economy. 


В. ultimately there is an even 
simpler historical reminder as con- 
temporary history paints its gray in 
gray. А system of governance can- 
not just find faith in political 
society. Amongst a myriad of faiths, 
what we lack is a civic faith which ' 
captures the imagination of people 
in civil society and sustains their 
togetherness and belief in the future. 
Alienated from power, condemned 
to be 'roulette wheel beneficiaries? 
of an irresponsible welfare state and 
with no local control of the matters 
that concern them, the masses 
(tired of being manipulated through 
unscrupulous intermediaries) have 
turned their back on both dialogue. 
and the state. It is their dialogue 
that has to be relocated in a new 
configuration of local political, and 
national renewal. 


Without a civic faith, no modern 
state can survive. It can only lapse 
into the chaos of greed or the 
sinuous confines of a politically con- 


‘trived fundamentalism of religion 


and group identities which in turn— 
in its present context— is no more 
than an invitation to surrender to 
undefined sentiments, manipulated 
by medieval minds through modern 
methods. If we must talk, let us 
talk of simple things—what we owe 
to each other rather than what we 
think is owed to us. If civil society . 
accepts this message, political so- 
ciety must—and will be—forced to 
do so. And if common sense will 
not persuade, the sound of thunder 
will be heard not too far away. 


DIALOGIC is a problematic term, 
since it is descended not from one 
tradition of thought but from two— 
one associated with an anti-Stalinist 
tendency in Marxist cultural theory 
represented by such writers as Volo- 
shinov, Medvedev and Bakhtin; and 
the other associated with Martin 
. Buber, the zionist theologian-philo- 
sopher — зо that the same term 
lends itself to entirely different con- 
notations. The title of this brief 
essay is not of my choosing in any 
case, and I have readily agreed to 
use it because, first, it is both a 
pleasure and a privilege to write 
for Seminar, and second, because 
this offers me the opportunity to 
summarize some thoughts about 
Marxism and its relationship with 
some other forms of knowledge snd 
political practice, past and pre- 
sent. 


I begin with the proposition that 
although Marxism arose as а 
theoretical critique of the capitalist 
mode of production and as a politics 
directed at the supersession of this 
mode, the history of Marxism has 
been deeply marked by the general 
context of democratic demand, wor- 
kers’ militancy and campeigns for 
women's rights within which it ini- 
tially arose, and subsequently, by 
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the many environments, political 
and cognitive, which it encountered 
as it became a global force over a 
whole century. The passage of Mar- 
xism from the industrial heartlands 
of Western Europe to the predomi- 
nantly agrarian societies of Asia is 
an obvious instance of a process 
which has transformed Marxism ra- 
dically. The ongoing ‘dialogue’ bet- 
ween Marxism and feminism, still at 
a rudimentary stage of its theoretical 
formulation, would be another such 
instance which promises to revamp 
many of the categories through 
which Marxism has historically 
thought of such social processes as 
‘production’ or ‘labour’. 


Since we are using the word 
‘dialogue’ in a very loose sense, it 
is possible to reflect in this essay, 
howsoever briefly, on the relation- 
ship of Marxism not only with 
such adjacent historical forces as 
nationalism and secularism but also 
with its chief antagonist, capitalism 
itself. I should especially like to 
comment on the currently beleague- 
red category of ‘secularism’, because 
of the vascillations that currently 
prevail among considerable sections 
of the liberal intelligentsia, thanks 
no doubt to the felt pressures from 
the fascist right. But it is also 
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worth remarking that while the 
stupendous power of capitalism has 
undoubtedly been the central ele- 
ment in determining the fate of 
Marxism in our era, the pressures 
exerted by communism on the one 
hand and by social democracy on 
the other—the two massive tradi- 
tions descended from classical Mar- 
xism—have been equally central in 
transforming the nature of modern 
capitalism itself. This too would re- 
quire some summary comment. 


C os of the present discus- 
sion preclude the key consideration 
of the fate of Marxism in commu- 
nist countries, past and present. 
Nor do I comment on the uneven 
development of political Marxism 
itself. What Ishould like to fore- 
ground is the diversity of directions 
which political Marxism has taken 
in the course of its history, its rela- 
tionship with ethical and secular 
domains, and the humanizing im- 
print it has left upon the otherwise 
vicious structure of capitalism itself. 
I refer to the Indian experience 
where the argument во requires. 


I 


The Marxist form of knowledge 
was born, аз Lenin once put it, ina 
dialogue between German philoso- 

hy, British political economy and 

rench socialism—the three major 
traditions of thought descended 
from the Enlightenment. We may 
propose three amendations in this 
formulation. One is that Marxist 
thought drew equally from some 
other currents of thought, such as 
the Scottish Enlightenment, Vico’s 
materialist historicism in Italy, and 
the Romantic critiques of capitalist 
industry and bourgeois individual- 
ism, as we find it in Rousseau, 
Blake, Goethe and others. 


Second, this multiplicity of inspi- 


„rations has the shape not of distinct 


‘constituent elements’, as Lenin 
phrased it, but of a synthesis, in the 
exact sense which Hegel gave to this 
term: a dialectic of full assimilation 
and full surpassing of the very ele- 
ments of thought which constitute 
any particular mode of knowledge 
in the first place. Third, one might 
even say that the European 19th 
century witnessed a fundamental 
bifurcation in the Enlightenment 
project. While the ruling ideologies, 
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also inspired by some tendencies 
within that Enlightenment, descen- 


ded into the most vicious kinds of 


racism, imperialist nationalisms, de- 
fence of capitalist property and 
colonial conquest, it was principally 
in Marxism that the universalist 
project of the more progressive as- 
pects of the Enlightenment survived, 
in the form of the most sweeping 
contentions against the exploitations 
of race, class and colony. 

As a politics, Marxism inherited 
and carried further the three great 
movements of emencipation dating 
from the 19th century: the move- 
ment for political democracy, the 
workers’ movement against capi- 
talist exploitation, and the move- 
ment for women’s emancipation. It 
has been the unique achievement 
of Marxism to have been the first to 
start negotiating theoretically the 
link between these three overlapping 
structures of oppression. Marx’s 
own political exile began, well be 
fore he had become a socialist in 
any recognizable sense, in conse- 
quence of his activities in opposition 
to German autocracy. Engels’ move 
from Germany to Manchester had 
already yielded the great work, 
Conditions of the Working Class in 
England, before his partnership with 
Marx was fully consolidated, 


Tuus is little methodical state- 
ment in Marx’s own work about 
the oppression of women, and a 
century of further advancesin the 
women's movement has rendered 
much of Engels' own writing on the 
subject substantially obsolete, but 
itis worth remarking that Engels' 
ideas were not only superior to the 
ones held by the most advanced of 
the bourgeois men, such as Mill and 
Montague, but were in some consi- 
derable respects more advanced than 
even those of such seminal femi- 
nists as Mary Wollstonecroft. This 
tradition was then inherited by the 
next generation of Marxists—Lenin, 
Krupskaya, Clara Zetkin, Kollon- 
tai, Rosa Luxemberg, Emma Gold- 
mann, and hosts of others—who 
carried the debate much further 
than their contemporary suffragists. 


Thus itis that when the Soviet 
Union came into being in a very 
backward society, at a time when 
women in England and much of 
Western Europe did not even have 


the vote, legislation for the protec- 
tion of women was more advanced 
there than anything that France or 
Italy, the historic homelands of the 
Renaissance and the bourgeois 
revolution respectively, were to have 
until the 1960s—and that too under 
pressure from the communist and 
socialist parties. It is also simply a 
fact that the status of women in 
the Asian Republics of the USSR 
remained incomparably superior, 
despite all the Stalinist ravages, 
than anything Muslim women have 
known anywhere else in the world, 
including such masterpieces of 
American-style embourgeoisment as 
Turkey or Tunisia. 


The fourth, and in some ways the 
largest, intervention of Marxism has 
been in the colonial question and 
the consequent liberation move- 
ments. It is a matter of great 
importance for comprehending the 
history of Marxism that a theory of 
political practice which arose initi- 
ally with the object of emancipating 
the industrial working classes of 
Western Europe became, from the 
19208 onward, a fundamental ele- 
ment in anti-colonial struggles of 
predominantly rural, non-industrial 
societies, not only in China, the 
Indo-Chinese countries and Southern 
Africa where Marxists actually led 
these struggles but also in numerous 
other countries—Indonesia and 
Malaysia, Iraq, Sudan, Algeria, to 
a lesser extent India, and many 
others— where the leadership re- 
mained with other strata but where 
Marxism left an indelible mark on 
the liberationist imaginations, which 
expressed themselves in countless 
forms, from the peasants’ struggles 
to the production of historical and 
social knowledges. 


As Marxism expanded from its 
initial enclaves in Western Europe 
to become a global force, it encoun- 
tered numerous specificities of 
national and regional formations. 
In Southern and Central America 
for example, as in the Philippines, 
Marxism encountered the Catholic 
Church, as an authoritarian struc 
ture in many aspects but also as a 
major inspiration in the existing 
peasant resistances; in Guatemala, 
Colombia, Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
and indeed in the Philippines, Mar- 
xism grew in tandem with liberation 


theology. For Israel-Palestine, the 
idea of a bi-national state, with 
equal rights for Jews, Christians and 
Muslims alike, came from Marxist 
circles, notably the Democratic 
Frontfor the Liberation of Pales- 
tine, the Communist Party of Israel, 
and the Marxist group within the 
Fatah. It is the zionist state which 
has always rejected this vision of an 
egalitarian, inter-faith polity. 


In Iran the culture was Islamic, 
and it is worth remembering that 
the ferocity of Khomeini’s clerical 
fascism, once it had taken power, 
was exercised unremittingly against 
those groupings, such as the Muja- 
hideen-e-Khalq, which had sought a 
bridge between Islam and Marxism. 
A quarter century earlier, the Indo- 
nesian Communist Party, then the 
largest in Asia after the Chinese, 
had sought to build a progressive 
consensus on the basis of a united 
front comprised of Marxism, Islam 
and Sukarno’s anti-colonial nation- 
alism; lakhs were killed in a matter 
of three weeks in order to suppress 
the practice of that dialogue of 
adjacent aspirations, so that Indo- 
nesia could be made safe for multi- 
national capital. 


The recent sympathetic invocation 
of Bhakti by the CPI (M) is no mere 
expediency which dilutes some a 
priori anti-religiosity which is said 
to be inherent in political Marxism. 
I myself discovered Bhakti as a 
child, first as song in my own rural, 
left-wingish household (Meera, Sur- 
das and Kabir were special favour- 
ites) and then through Urdu writers 
and critics who were members both 
of the Progressive Writers Associa- 
tion and the Communist Party. 
Communism’s relationship with reli- 
gion has not been, in other words, 
nearly as simple or uniform as it is 
sometimes believed to have been. 
Suppression of religion in the 
Bolshevik project is well enough 
known; that kind of represgion led 
to the predictable result, namely 
that religion not only continued to 
live a subterranean and perhaps 
enlarged existence but also was fully 
assimilated to reactionary purpose. 


Elsewhere, history has been even 
more complex. In the Sandanista 
revolution, the partnership between 
Marxism and certain strands of the 


Church should be better known than 
it is; three priests sat, after all, in 
the first cabinet that emerged after 
the bloody battle of Managua, in 
charge not only of culture but also 
foreign affairs, which included rela- 
tions with both NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact. Together with the 
Ortega brothers, those three served 
as principal actors ina revolution- 
ary government, and the most asce- 
tic of them, Ernesto Cardinal, is of 
course the best Latin American poet 
of his generation. 


I. the Philippines, the presence of 
clergy and laity in the Communist 
Party, in the New i a Army 
and in the National Democratic 
Front (NDF), was so extensive that 
Marcos in one of his flourishes 
declared that the Catholic Church 
had become more of his enemy than 
the communists themselves, for 
which he earned a rebuke from the 
Cardinal of Manila who reminded 
him of all the support that the 
upper echelons of the Church had 
given to the dictatorship. 


The history of 'dialogue' has been 
far more extensive, in other words, 
than the religious right, or the right 
in general, would care to admit. 
Nor has religion suffered any nota- 
ble persecution in the two states of 
India, Kerala and West Bengal, 
where the left has run the govern- 
ment for many years. These states 
are known, rather, for a far better 
record of communal peace than 
most states of the Union, including 
the one that has given the country 
most of its Prime Ministers. Whe- 
ег or not this commendable record 
of communal peace shall survive the 
ongoing rise of Hindutva in both 
these states is anybody's guess. 


II 


About the relationship between 
Marxism and secularism three 
things, at least, can be said. The 
first is that Marxism neither inven- 
ted nor substantially expanded the 
meaning of secularism, which was 
simply an existing and stable part 
of the climate of ideas Marxism in- 
herited from the intellectual and 
revolutionary traditions of the Euro- 
pean 18th century. Even what Marx 
says about religion itself, in his 
youthful critique of Hegel’s Philo- 


not a jot to what was already there 
in Voltaire or Rousseau or Diderot. 


Second, secularism arose not on 
the terrain of theology ог metaphy- 
sics but ina rather precise history 
of economic and political powers. 
As such, secularism's adversary is 
not religion but theocracy and sec- 
tarian strife. Secularist ranks have 
always included substantial numbers 
ofatheists and agnostics, but the 
vast majority of people who insist 
on seculari have always been 
believers in God. The issue of sepa- 
ration between Church and state 
arose in the precise context of the 
destruction of feudal society in 
Europe where the Church had been 
the largest single landowner as well 
as the locus of state power in large 
parts of the continent. The issue of 
exclusion of religion from practices 
and patronages of the state arose in 
response to the massive history of 
sectarian strife both in medieval 
Europe and during Europe’s passage 
from medievality to modernity, and 
to both overt and covert uses of 
state power in suppressing one faith 
while refurbishing another. 


Hu: acentury before Marx put 
реп їо any scrap of paper, secula- 
rism got enshrined as a constitutio- 
nal principle in the United States, 
the first country to obtain a written 
constitution of the: bourgeois type, 
precisely because a number of Chris- 
tian sects had fled from religious 
persecution in Europe to havens in 
America and now wanted to provide 
maximum protection to all varieties 
of belief, including the lack of be- 
lief in God. (It is interesting to note 
that before the Americans invaded 
his country, Ho Chi Minh, the most 
uncompromising of all communists 
but also one of the saintliest of 
human beings in this century, had 
thought of using the American Bill 
of Rights as the Preamble to a Viet- 
namese Constitution—in a remark- 
able exercise of what we have here 
broadly called ‘dialogue’). 


Because the politics of secularism 
arose in response to persecution of 
religious minorities, secularism has 
always been less preoccupied with 
the exercise of majority religions 
and more with the protection both 
of minotity rights and individual 
rights. It requires of the state that 
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sophy of Right for example, adds the state not only grant to mem - 
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of religious minorities the same 
rights as to anyone else but also 
that it perform the function of 
moral educator in the eradication 
of religious prejudice and redress of 
any consequences of prior discrimi- 
nation. In the sphere of individual 
rights, it requires the state not only 
to guarantee the right to worship 
any deity that the individual choo- 
ses, or to worship none, but also to 
protect individual freedom in such 
private matters as choice of partner 
in marriage, with no regard to reli- 
gion or caste, so far as the state-is 
concerned, even though such practi- 
ces may not be condoned by clan 
or religious community. Hence the 
institution of civil marriage. 

It is in consideration of matters 
of this kind that it is incumbent 
upon the secular state to enforce a 
common civil law and to restrict the 
‚ religious rights of particular commu- 
nities to strictly religious matters. 
The only sphere where the secular 
state can potentially collide with ‘re- 
ligion’ is where its conception of so- 
cial ity before civil law is chal- 
lenged by self-appointed interpreters 
of particular religious doctrines. In 
all such cases, secularism requires 
that sovereignty rest with the 
government of the whole people and 
not with interpreters of particular 
doctrines. That is to say, it is in- 
cumbent upon the secular state, in 
all such cases, to adjudicate indivi- 
dual rights in the light of common 
civil law and not in light of doctri- 
nal difference. Violation of this 
principle in the Shahbano case, for 
example, was a violation of the 
rights of the individual concerned 
and had the long-term effect of 
imposing unbearable costs on the 
Indian people. 


ьа holds that rights are 
inalienable and therefore not sub- 
ject to pre-emption from the majo- 
rity position. Muslim zealotry in 
Kashmir at the expense of Hindu 
Kashmiris, no matter in how small 
a minority, is no more condonable 
than the campaigns for permanent 
inferiorization of Muslims, numeri- 
cally a far larger minority, in the 
Gangetic heartlands. These are two 
faces of the same coin, repugnant to 
secularism and Marxism alike, both 
of which would demand that tho 
state perform its role of moral 
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educator and enforcer of civil 
equality by acting against all those 
manifestations of religious bigotry 
which have threatened or promise to 
threaten equal rights and respect 
for all citizens. 

Marxism and secularism alike 
would look with suspicion on the 
inclusion of religious ritual in cere- 
monies of state, any religious rituals 
even if more than one religion is 
thus represented. They would do 
this not because they believe there 
is anything inherently wrong with 
religious rituals (most secularists, as 
J said, belleve in one religion or 
another, and usually in the sanctity 
of more than one; and more Marx- 
ists believe in God than 18 com- 
monly acknowledged) but because 
the introduction of such ritual in 
affairs of state inevitably sets in 
motion a dynamic which leads to 
the privileging of the religion of the 
majority, simply because it is the 
majority even of the state nnel. 
Secularism does not conflict with 
religion's ethical domain, but the 
proper constitution of this domain 
requires that the entire nexus which 
connects worship with money and 
political opportunisms be broken. 


I. India, seculariam arose in the 
colonial period and became а 
cherished value after Independence, 
not because of some shallow at- 
tachment to the West, as right- 
wing ideologues and the fashionable 
subalternist historians argue, but 
out of the necessities of a huge, 
multi-religious population which 
had been experiencing, since the 
latter half the 19th century, escalat- 
ing levels of communal strife. By the 
latter 1920s, well before the Parti- 
tion, this strife was producing rivers 
of biood. Secularist ideology grew 
among us as a covenant of се 
and mutual compassion. While 
we work towards the construction 
of a society in which such compas- 
sion would become second nature to 
all of us, the likely victims of well- 
known mechanisms of communalism 
have to be protected by a legal 
authority which invokes none of the 
religions in whose name commu- 
nalism operates in society. 

The creation of а reasonable 
social order cannot be postponed un- 
til the emergence of a perfect moral 
order. Nehru's personal views about 


religion have nothing to do with it; 
devout men like Gandhi and Azad 
were entirely agreed with Nehru on 
this matter, and Gandhi's devotion 
to secularism was as deep-seated as 
his devotion to the Bhagvad Gita 
and his will to be a Hindu reformer. 
Like all God-fearing secularists, 
probably more than most, Gandhi 
had two overriding religious con- 
cerns in the public sphere: tbe 
eradication of the more obvious 
structures of violence in the public 
practice of his own religion, and 
the safeguarding of the rights of 
minorities, in the context of a tole- 
rant and ecumenical society. 


Ane: Partition’s holocaust, it was 
the moral duty of the Indian state 
to heal the wounds as much as pos- 
sible, by providing secure existence 
to the broken families of destitute 
refugees who had been driven out 
of Pakistan; to protect the Muslim 
minority within India, which had 
been traumatized by riots and by 
migrations to Pakistan on part of 
the most dynamic sections of their 
families and neighbourhoods; and 
by promising intra-faith peace on 
the basis of civil equality, protec- 
ting all citizens from injury to that 
which they, or any section of them, 
held sacred. Regardless of what 
Pakistani rulers did or did not 
decide, India refused to become a 
Hindu Rashtra because the human 
costs of institutionalizing and infini- 
tely perpetuating the grievances and 
carnages of 1947 were deemed 
unacceptable. 


That will to resist communal car- 
nage has been stronger in theory 
than in practice, and is becoming 
less and less strong a8 years go by. 
And because the periodic blood-let- 
ting was never stopped energetically 
enough, the strife has become rather 
more than less institutionalized, so 
that what we need now is not the 
relaxing but the refurbishing of the 
secularist covenant. I might add 
that as considerable sections of the 
liberal centre begin now to soften 
toward elements of competing com- 
munalisms, it is among the Marxist 
left that the bridge toward the essen- 
tially liberal values of secularism 
has been the sturdiest. р 
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If Marxism itself has been con- 
tinually transformed by the diverse 


environments in which its myriad 
practices have been elaborated, it is 
equally true that Marxism has help- 
ed transform the whole of the global 
landscape in the course of this 
century. For, Marxism has argu- 
ably had as much concrete impact 
in the capitalist countries as in the 
communist ones. One might even 
say that the pressures of Marxism 
helped transform capitalist societies, 
for the better, as much as capitalism 
transformed the communist socie- 
ties, for the worse. This one can 
see as much in Europe as in Asia. 


I. societies of advanced capital- 
ism, especially after the Second 
World War but in some regions 
even before that, Marxist interven- 
tions were of two different kinds. 
There was, on the one hand, the 
actuality of the threat of communist 
revolutions; advanced’ capitalism 
fi ee to this felt threat by not 

y preparing for war but also by 
introducing far-reaching reforms. A 
good deal of what the working peo- 
ple of Western Europe gained in 
this period was owed to communist 
threat to capitalism from within and 
without. But there was also the 
presence, often combined with gov- 
ernmental participation, of social 
democracy, with its thesis that in 
conditions of liberal democracy a 
transition to socialism could be 
made through gradual accumulation 
of far-reaching reforms. 


Reforms undertaken under com- 
munist pressure and reforms under- 
taken by social democracy, which 
was itself frequently reacting to 
communist pressure, combined to 
transform the social structure of ad- 
vanced capitalism to such an extent 
that in considerable areas it became 
very, very different from its 19th 
century antecedant. No transition to 
socialism of course occurred, but 
some facts here are worth remem- 
bering. Throughout Western Europe, 
in the course of this whole century, 
roughly five workers joined social 
democracy for every one that joined 
communism. 


The fate of socialist transition in 
Western Europe was sealed not only 
by the fact that communism and 
social democracy equally failed to 
overcome their historic split, which 
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contributed to the rightward drift 
of social democracy on the one 
hand and to deepening dogmatism 
and intransigence within commu- 
nism on the other hand. In this con- 
text, the fact that only a minority 
of the European working class actu- 
ally came to communism while the 
left kept losing ground to the right 
within social democracy, had devas- 
tating consequences. It was only 
with the eventual victory of the 
right that social democracy formally 
renounced its linkages with Магх- 
ism while commitment to reform 
socialism remained. Unprecedented 
levels of prosperity, which Western 
Europe came to enjoy during this 
period, contributed greatly to these 
trends. Capitalism won, ultimately, 
on the terrain of economic determi- 
nation. Its power as a world system, 
hence its power to produce far 

ter wealth for its heartlands and for 
its associated bourgeoisies in the 
decolonised zones, proved decisive. 


I. was under the twin pressures 
of communism and social demo- 
cracy, at any rate, that it became 
the norm in Western Europe to 
guarantee unpolluted water, -un- 
adulterated food and cheap electri- 
city to its populations; to minimize 
unemployment; to assure as much 
as possible a decent life for the 
majority of its elderly, the unemplo- 
yed, the divorced with small chil- 
dren; to grant maternity leaves and 
secure jobs for pregnant women; to 
subsidize education and housing and 
health for a broad strata of citizenry; 
to provide insurance along with 
wage-work and to tie wage rates to 
rates of inflation; to upgrade the 
availability and aesthetic quality of 
public space; to have heated homes 
and running water and comfortable 
travel; to care, generally, - about 
public misery and to introduce 
regressive taxation for the allevia- 
tion of misery. Such norms are now 
во stable in Western Europe that we 
tend to forget how very recent they 
are, how much a response they 
have been to the possibility of revo- 
lution, how many millions have 
sacrificed for this response to be 
made and this civilization to come 
into beihg. 


Among Marxism's main contribu- 
tions in Asia we may emphasize 
two: radicalization of trends within 


the anti-colonial movement, and 
the creation of popular conscious- 
ness that the real content of a 
democratic revolution resides not in 
mere parliaments but in the trans- 
formation of agrarian life and 
emancipation of the try. So 
far as the anti-colonial movements 
are concerned, not only were the 
great revolutions in Indo-China 
and Southern Africa made under 
the Marxist flag, not only is the 
dissolution of apartheid in South 
Africa owed primarily to the over- 
lapping energies of the Communist 
Party and the African National 
Congress, but a whole host of other 
progressive manifestations, from the 
Tripoli Declaration of the Algerian 
NLF to Nehru’s famous ‘Red Years’ 
which left a mark on the subsequent 
evolution of India, were owed to 
Marxist proddings and influences. 


Meanwhile, the most radical land 
reforms have been carried out either 
under socialism itself, as in China 
or North Korea, -or in countries 
which undertook those reforms in 
order to prevent socialist revolution, 
asin South Korea or Taiwan. In 
countries like India, Malaysia or the 
Philippines, where large communist 
movements existed at one time or 
another but were either defeated or 
otherwise contained, land reforms 
were carried out but with far more 
mixed results. In countries like 
Pakistan, where communism had 
minimal impact, land reforms were 
also late and minimal. 


IL. particular regions, like Kerala, 
where communists formed govern- 
ments within the context of the 
republic of the bourgeoisie, more 
gains were made in the areas of 
education, bealth and supply of 
basic foods than anywhere else in 
the country. On the level of whole 
countries, China feeds and takes 
care of its population better than 


India does, even thou India's 
opulation is smaller and the land 
ess mountainous. And, of course, 


what little redistributive justice or 
non-communal secular decency the 
Indian state practices is owed pri- 
marily to either communist pressure 
or Nehruvian social democracy, or 
both. The record of the left is not 
what it should have been, but it is, 
on whole, not nearly as bad as it is 
usually made out to be. 
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While we аге on the subject of the 
‘dialogue’ between Marxism and 
adjacent aspirations, and the inter- 
ventions of socialism in humanizing 
the capitalist system itself, it may be 
useful to close with a few words on 
Nehruvian social democracy, so 
much under attack these days. One 
does not have to be a Nehruvian to 
remember that the intelligentsia 
which is today the most voluble in 
denouncing that model of develop- 
ment is itself the beneficiary, indeed 
the product, of huge subsidies to 
institutions of higher learning and 
academic excellence, without which 
they could not have themselves be-. 


come what they are. It is quite. the: 
fashion these days, among intellectu- 


als, to ask for American-sponsored 
‘liberalisation’ and ‘privatisation’. 
Had the Indian universities charged 
huge sums of money, as American 
universities do, few of these gentle- 
men, if they did not already belong 
to the parasitic upper crust, would 
be where they are. 


It is thanks to that model of 
development that, among all the 
capitalist countries which gained 
their independence after the Second 


World War, India came to have, not ~ 


only as proportion of population 
but in absolute terms, the highest 
proportion of technical personnel 
and graduates of the human scien- 


ces; the largest industrial base; геја-` - 


tively the most ind dent model 
of development; relatively the largest 
number of constitutional and legal 
safeguards; in possession of the lar- 
gest social space where fascists and 
liberals and communists can con- 
tend politically without immediate 
threat of military intervention, at 
least so far. 


These achievements are only rela- 
tive; in most respects, India is a 
bundle of horrors. But ії is worth 
emphasizing that much of what is 
good in the Indian political system 
is owed to the tense but also highly 
sophisticated and intricate balances 
(yet another instance of 'dialogue') 
negotiated between social demo- 
cracy, liberalism, civil rights liber- 
tarianism, and communism, in the 
face of countless and reprobate 
onslaughts. There is little else for 
which the system of governance is. 
in a position to congratulate itself. 


Dialogue 
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- listening to nature 


VANDANA SHIVA 


I VIEW ecology as the science and 
art of listening to nature. Environ- 
mental destruction starts when an 
ecological dialogue with nature 
. This dialogue has been stop- 
because industrialism as ideo- 
logy transforms nature from living 
systems into a mine of raw 
material—dead and inert, a resource 
which does not rise from itself, but 
gets value only through industrial 
exploitation. The devaluation and 
deadening of nature is linked to the 
devaluation and dispensability of 
local communities which live in and 
through nature, which dialogue with 
it and participate in its rhythms and 
processes. 5 


‘The end of the ecological dia- 
logue is linked to the emergence of 
reductionist experts who can listen 
neither to nature nor to people, and 
in their deaf arrogance build know- 
ledge systems which tear nature and 
communities apart. It is also linked 
to authoritarian structures of deci- 
sion-making by states and super- 
state institutions like the World 
Bank. Distant decision-making and 
distant knowledge cannot enter into 
a dialogue with nature. Hence they 
fail to be ecological. 
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The development paradigm was 
premised on this deafness. How- 
ever, there are some recent environ- 
mental trends which perpetuate the 
lack of dialogue characteristic of 
development experts and agencies. 
In the absence of а dialogue, 
‘environmentalism’ itself becomes 
anti-nature and anti-people as is 
illustrated by recent analysis of 
environmental problems in the 
Himalaya-Ganges system and global 
environmental issues. 


I 


Ecology movements in our con- 
text have emerged from a double 
dialogue—a dialogue with nature 
and a dialogue with people and 
communities who engage in a dia- 
logue with nature through their 
everyday lives. The ecological dia- 
logue has corrected two distortions 
in the development process. The 
first distortion is related to treating 
resources and ecosystems that are 
ecologically related as being separ- 
ate. For example, forests are treated 
as separate from and independent of 
rivers and water systems. Upland 
catchments аге treated as separate 
from downstream flood plains. 
This gives rise to reductionist and 
fragmented knowledge. 

The second distortion is related to 
excluding people who know local 
ecosystems intimately from having 
а role in knowledge production and 
the decision-making processes. Eco- 
logy movements stress the ecologi- 
cal and political imperative of seeing 
the connectedness within nature 
and respecting the connectedness of 
people with the local ecology. 


Ls early 1970s, India’s indige- 
nous environmental movement was 
born in the Himalaya as Chipko 
Andolan. Most of us who joined 
the environmental movement during 
the 1970s as activists, researchers, 
journalists and writers, and most 
environmental organizations which 
come up in India in the 1980s, were 
created, as it were, through the 
"Chipko school of ecology’. The 
most significant contribution of the 
Chipko movement was the link it 
re-established between the protec- 
tion of the natural forest cover in 
the Himalaya and the stability of 
the water cycle to reduce risks of 


floods in the monsoons and drought 
in the dry period. The ecological 
importance of natural forests for 
water conservation—both in forest 
areas and on agricultural lands was 
Chipko's central theme. 


Large acres of the Gan catch- 
ment have been deforested in recent 
years. Between 1976 and 1985, the 
average annual area deforested in 
Nepal was 84,000 hectares (ESCAP). 
In Uttar Pradesh 484,000 hectares 
of forests disap between 1975 
and 1980 (NRSA, 1984). 


| КИЕ logging and deforesta- 
tion caused by roads, dams and 
mines has systematically been iden- 
tified with increased floods, both 
because the disappearance of vege- 
tative cover increases instant run-off 
and also because in high rainfall 
catchments, heavy showers can wash 
down unstable unprotected slopes, 
causing major landslides. Rainfall 
seasonability in the Ganges catch- 
ments aggravates flooding, since 
95% of the total rainfall occurs in 
three to four months, and half of 
this falls in 20% of the total 
duration. Concentrated periods of 
rainfall, combined with steeper de- 
stabilized catchments lead to major 
disasters. 


In 1970, а major flood occurred 
in the Alaknanda which is one of 
the tributaries of the Ganges. A 
landslide blocked one of the streams 
feeding the river, and when the dam 
burst, the water in the Alaknanda 
rose 15 metres above the Rishikesh- 
Badrinath road. Villages, roads and 
bridges were washed away. This 
event, which came to be known as 
the Alaknanda disaster, was a major 
lesson for the Himalayan communi- 
ties of the links between deforesta- 
tion and floods, and a critical event 
in the local mobilization against 
logging which collectively acquired 
the name of ‘Chipko Movement’. 


A second disaster took place in 
the Ganges catchment in 1978 when 
the Bhagirathi was blocked by a 
landslide at Kanodia Gad, forming 
a 24-km long lake which burst, 
flooding the Ganges basin all the 
way to Calcutta. The 1978 floods 
were the watershed which changed 
official thinking, redirecting it to the 
Chipko view that the main function 
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of the Himalayan forests was to 
manage water, not to yield timber. 
The ban on logging in 1981 came 
as a result of continued Chipko 
actions and new government еп- 
lightenment forced in large measure 
by the increase in floods in the 
country. From 19 million hectares 
in 1960, the flood-prone area in 


. India increased to 59 million hec- 


tares in 1984, with many new areas 
becoming flood prone, 


А threefold increase in floods 
cannot be treated as a ‘natural’ 
occurrence, even in the Ganges 
basin in which floods have always 
occurred. Yet the recently, published 
report from the Centre for Science 
and Environment (CSE) entitled 
Floods, Flood Plains and Environ- 
mental Myths, attempts to argue 
that the new pattern and magnitude 
offloods in the Ganges basin is 
‘natural’. While attempting {о 
downgrade people's ecological know- 
ledge as a myth, the report at- 
tempts to legitimize a new, recently 
emergent myth about the Himalaya 
Ganges system which says that the 
Ganges floods are natural disasters, 
not man-made disasters induced by 
maldevelopment in the form of 
commerciallogging, road building, 
dam construction and mining. 


Ты myth about the ‘naturalness’ 
of floods in the Ganges basin is 
eroding the ecological conscious- 
ness that Chipko had built over the 

ast two decades of links between 
orests and water systems on the 
jone hand and links between river 
catchments and river basins on the 
other. We are being told that 
‘natural erosion processes їп the 
Himalaya are so intense that they 
dwarf the changes caused by de- 
forestation’. This statement from 
the most recent CSE report attempts 
to undo the Chipko message both 
in methodology and content. 


It reverses its earlier methodology 
of collating people’s views about the 
environment and synthesizing them 
as a countervailing force against 
myths propagated by dominant eco- 
nomic interests and the research 
institutions which serve them. In- 
stead of building on people’s know- 
ledge, which it describes as merely 
anecdotal, the ‘citizen’s’ report is 
now prescribing to people on the 
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basis of studies done by scientists at 
international and national research 
institutions. 


Instead of being called a 'citizen's 
report', the report should more hon- 
estly have been called the *Hamilton 
report’ because its central thesis is 
fully lifted from a paper written by 
Lawrence S. Hamilton entitled 
*What are the Impacts of Himalayan 
Deforestation on the Ganges— 
Brahmaputra Lowlands and Delhi? 


, Assumption and Facts’ published in 


Mountain Research and Development 
(Vol. 7, No. 3, 1987). 


Instead of drawing on а dialogue 
with ecology movements in the 
Himalaya, the report depends pri- 
marily on the publication of & во- 
called expert of the East-West 
Center in Hawaii to arrogantly put 
down local knowledge as a myth 
by peddling alienated and distant 
knowledge. This uni-directional 
discourse has never generated eco- 
logical knowledge. Drawing on 
Hamilton’s knowledge from Hawaii, 
the CSE report imports anti-ecologi- 
cal claims. For example, Hamilton 
claims that logging and clear-felling 
in the Himalaya should not be des- 
cribed as ‘deforestation’. Using tem- 
porate zone data, he claims that 
even in the tropical monsoonic cli- 
mate of the Himalaya, clear-felling 
leads to increased water yields from 
catchments, even in dry seasons. 
There is much in the Hamilton 
paper that is debatable, including a 
notjon of reductionist and linear 
causality. 


B. this is not a critique of 
Hamilton. It is a critique of CSE's 
report which uses Hamilton’s thesis 
that destructive development in the 
Himalaya has no major environ- 
mental impact. Similar arguments 
are being used by Tehri dam 'ex- 
perts’ who define dam-induced seis- 
micity into nature. The report falls 
in the conventional mould of foreign 
or anti-people expertise and advice 
which treats people's knowledge as 


myth and superstition. Instead of 


engaging in a dialogue with the peo- 
ple to evolve ecological knowledge 
and plans, it prescribes unilaterally. 
And the prescription is that people 
should learn to live with floods be- 
cause floods are ‘natural’ in the 
Himalaya Ganges system. 
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This methodological reversal is 
linked to a reversal in content. The 
links between highlands and low- 
lands has been an essential part of 
the ecological understanding of 
floods. There is now an attempt to 
separate uplands from lowlands, 
and to define the large-scale devas- 
tation of the Himalaya by reckless 
logging, mining and dam building 
into ‘natural’ floods, 


The difference between natural 
floods which are life-giving, and 
man-made floods which are life des- 
troying is being obliterated. The peo- 
ple wbo suffer the new violence of 
floods are being told that living with 
these man-made floods is a ‘truce 
with nature’, when it is actually 
a truce with the environmental 
destruction of the river as an inte- 
grated ecosystem. On this logic 

ple in Garhwal should accept 
ehri dam as a 'truce with nature' 
since the region is in any case prone 
to earthquakes and dam-induced 
earthquakes dwarf in comparison. 
This precisely is the argument Tehri 
dam ‘experts’ are using, and its 
logic is the same as the CSE’s logic 
borrowed from Hamilton. 


Qa. differences аге being obli- 
terated too. Phenomena that occur 
above the tree line in the glacial 
zone are being used as an argument 
to break the ecological link between 
natural forests and hydrological sta- 
bility in Himalayan catchments that 
receive monsoon water rather than 
snow. The fact that the Himalaya 
are geologically young makes them 
prone to natural erosion, and the 
seasonal nature of the monsoons 
has made floods a natural pheno- 
mena in the Gangetic basin. These 
conditions imply that small distur- 
bances, instead of being negligible, 
can trigger major instability. 


The fragility of the Himalaya, and 
the monsoonic nature of rainfall in 
the region is, in fact, reason to take 
deforestation, dam building and 
environmental degradation, тоге, 
rather than less, seriously. The linear 
causality and mechanistic thinking 
of Hamilton and CsE fail to grasp 
the ecological context of the expla- 
nation of disasters in the Himalaya. 
The fact that floods have naturally 
occurred is not a reason to ignore 


floods that are created by thought- 
lessness and indifference td ecologi- 
cal vulnerability of the Himalaya. 
The magnitude and quality of erosion. 
and floods has changed dramatically 
due to deforestation, road building, 
dam building and mining in the 
mountain catchments. With good 
vegetation, the floods are more 
spread out and manageable. With- 
out vegetation and with large dams, 
there is more instant run off, higher 
peak flow and shorter period over 
which the floods set in. Sand and 
debris, rather than silt, is carried 
down the river. 


Tos changing patterne cannot 
be wished away аз ‘natural’. Scien- 
tists have failed to adequately study 
the complex processes at play in 
Himalayan ecosystems. Local village 
communities have lived with them. 
To declare people’s knowledge of 
ecological processes a ‘myth’ (not 
in the sense of metaphor but in the 
sense of falsehood) and to erect new 
myths as ‘scientific’ certainty on the 
basis of fragments of fragmented 
and imported scientific knowledge is 
an old strategy of domination by 
experts. Not being based on a dia- 
logue, the third CSE report cannot 
be called a ‘citizens report on the 
environment’. It is neither partici- 
patory, nor ecological. 


П 


The World Bank, over the past 
four decades, has played a major 
role in environmental destruction in 
the Third World. Most of the 23 
billion dollars that it lends annually 
goes to destroy land, rivers, forests, 
biodiversity and the atmosphere 
through financing dams, mono- 
cultures and superthermal power 
plants. Now the agency which has 
been least ableto internalize eco- 
logical concern and participatory 
decision-making into its operations 
is attempting to become the global 
environment ministry, while keeping 
its anti-ecological financial calculus - 
and anti-democratic structure intact. 


The global environment facility 
(GEF) is the institution managed and 
promoted by the World Bank with 
the confidence that it will be able to 
manage the large sums of money for 
environmental protection tbat are 
expected to be generated by the 


ONCED process and the conventions 
on climate and biodiversity. * 


The GEF has not emerged from a 


dialogue — with nature or people. 
It has not even emerged m а 
dialogue between states. It was 


undemocratically set up on the 
basis of a unilateral decision emer- 
ging from the World Bank and re- 
flecting the interests of the G-7 
countries. Its very birth excluded 
the interests, of the south. A global 
environment facility was proposed 
by the French representative in S 
tember 1989 at a meeting of the 
Development Committee—a joint 
Word Bank-IMF ministerial advisory 
group. Germany put forward a simi- 
lar proposal. Fourteen months later, 
in November 1990, the GEF was 
established and at the end of 1991, 
the funds available to it totalled 1.3 
billion dollars. 


jp GEF is supposed to be ad- 
ministered through informal working 
arrangements between the UNDP, 
UNEP and the World Bank. How- 
ever, since the World Bank acts as 
the repository of the funds, it makes 
the decisions. UNEP’s Scientific and 
Technical Advisory Panel which is 
supposed to provide environmental 
guidance to the ОВЕ process gets 
inadequate information and inade- 
quate time to make significant 
contributions. Affected communi- 
ties are, of course, never consulted. 


The GEF as structured has distor- 
ted the environmental agenda in a 
number of ways. The first distor- 
tion is in thechoice of issues that 
will fit into the category of ‘global 
environmental problem’. The faci- 
lity’s work falls into four main 
areas: to reduce global warming, to 
protect international water, to pre- 
serve biological diversity, and to 
prevent further depletion of the 
stratospheric ozone layer. These 
alone are being treated as global 
environmental problems, the rest 

‚ are being relegated to the status of 
‘local’ issues. 

There are three possible criteria 
of demarcation for identifying glo- 
bal environmental issues: 


(1) Global problems аге those 
that occur on a worldwide scale, and 
are those local problems which need 
to be addressed everywhere. These 


would include problems of deserti- 
fication, deforestation, soil loss and 
degradation, water scarcity, pollu- 
tion and toxic hazards. This crite- 
ria is clearly not the one being used 
since none of the world-scale pro- 
blems find their place in ОЕР. 
Further, since CFC use which causes 
ozone depletion is nota worldwide 
phenomenon but is localized to the 
industrialized world, this would not 
enter into the GEF agenda on this 
criteria. 

(ii) Global problems are those 
arising from trans-boundary move- 
ment of pollutants, and hence need 
global regulation. Although they 
might have local origins, they have 
global impact through the mobility 
of the resource, as for example, 
pollution of international waters or 
tbe atmosphere. However, on this 
criterion, biodiversity would not be 
included since plant genetic re- 
sources are not mobile in them- 
selves; they are moved around by 
propi Tropical plants and genes 

ave been freely taken by the nor- 
thern countries to make profits and 
create monopoly control on pro- 
ducts-and commodities. 


(1H) The third criterion for identi- 
fying global environmental problems 
is political and economic. Bio- 
diversity appears as a global issue in 
this framework. On this definition, 
global environmental problems are 
those which global powers can use 
to preserve and enhance their con- 
trol over the Third World. 


A: a recent meeting of the GEF 
in Geneva on 2 and 3 December 
1991, the Chairman of the Scientific 
and Technical Advisory Committee, 
Robert Watson of NASA admitted 
that the global issues had been clear- 
ly identified on a political and not 
a scientific basis. The exclusion of 
other concerns from the global 
aprann is artificial since, for exam- 
ple, the nuclear industry and chemi- 
cal industry are globally operating 
industries, and the problems-they 
generate in every local situation are 
related to their global reach. 


The way ‘global environmental 
problems’ have been constructed 
hides the role and responsibility of 
the globalizing local in the destruc- 
tion of the environment which sup- 
ports the subjugated locals. The 


construction becomes a political tool 
to free the dominant destructive 
forces operating worldwide of all 

onsibility, and to shift the blame 
and responsibility of all destruction 
to the communities that have no 
global reach. The political roots of 
the decision-making process, which 
pretends to be based on scientific 
criteria, close the larger possibilities 
of dialogue about the world’s envi- 
ronmental problems and the search 
for solutions by the world commu- 
nity. 


I GEF had been created through 
а dialogue with ecology movements 
everywhere, global problems would 
have been identified on the basis of 
the first criterion, as those that occur 
worldwide as а result of economic 
activities based on the logic of the 
market rather than the logic of the 
earth and its diverse ecosystems. 
Such problems exist in the indus- 
trialized world as well as in tho 
developing world. However, the 
politics of the GEF has ensured that 
the environmental discourse shuts its 
eyes to the problems of the North, 
and focuses exclusively on the 
South. Instead of restructuring the 
global economy and transnational 
corporations and the global finan- 
cial institutions like the World 
Bank, a global environmental faci- 
lity aims at ‘helping developing 
countries to contribute towards sol- 
ving global environmental prob- 
Iems’. The poor, in other words, 
should carry the environmental bur- 
dens for the rich while the rich 
continue with business as usual. 


This prejudiced view of the global 


environment will fail to find envi- ' 


ronmental solutions for both the 
North and the South. It will fail to 
make ecological corrections in the 
North because that is precisely what 
is being avoided by GEF and UNCED. 
It will fail to make ecological cor- 
rections in the South because 70% 
of GEF projects are mere tag-ons to 
the environmentally destructive pro- 
jects of the World Bank: for exam- 
ple, the Arun Valley Project in 
Nepal that is financed by the World 
Bank. The biodiversity project for 
Nepal in the GEF portfolio is not a 
project for protecting biodiversity in 
the Arun Valley catchment, but an 
aim 'to support the implementation 
oftbe Arun hydro-project and its 
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access road investment’. This essenti- 
ally involves biodiversity destruction. 
The participatory process is not a 
dialogue with local communities but 
the involvement of an American 
NGO, 


I. the case of India, the World 
Bank is giving billions for super- 
thermal power projects at Bokaro, 
Trombay, Kothagudem, Singrauli, 
Korba, Ramagundam,  Farakha, 
Chandrapur, Talcher, and so on. It 
is thus contributing through its re- 
gular investments to the build-up of 
greenhouse gases. Through GEF it 
then proposes to give small amounts 
for windmills and solar panels to 
ameliorate the green house effect 
without changing its normal invest- 
ments in the energy sector. Further, 
since most GEF projects are linked 
to existing World Bank projects, 
clauses of secrecy operate, prevent- 
ing dialogue and free access to in- 
formation. 


The non-democratic structure of 
decision-making is thus being per- 
tuated in the GEF. The World 
decisions are dictated by 
voting weighted by control over 
dollars. Unlike the UN system, 
this multilateral agency is not based 
on one-country one-vote. And nei- 
ther UN nor World Bank decisions 
are based on dialogue with commu- 
nities whose lives and resources 
their projects destroy. 


There is currently a deep North- 
South clash of interest over the 
decision-making іп GEF. The G-77 
countries want а  UN-style one- 
country one-vote democracy. The 
G-7 countries on the other hand 
want a shareholder basis of deci- 
sion-making. As an internal memo 
of the World Bank on institutional 
arrangements for GEF has stated: 
‘More thought will need to be devo- 
ted to arranging the marriage bet- 
ween the political imperatives of a 
UN-style “‘democractic” political 
body with the fiduciary imperative 
of shareholders wishing to exert an 
influence in direct relationship to 
their contribution.’ 


However, in the ecological do- 
main, we are all shareholders in the 
life of this planet. The real ‘donors’ 
in the environmental perspective 
are those whose lives and land have 


Dialogue 


been sacrificed for the project of 
development and the project to 
protect the ‘global environment’. 
They must be included in a dialogue 
about the earth’s future. 


The Third World countries have 
been singing a chorus of ‘new and 
additional sources of funding’ at 
UNCED for addressing environmental 
problems. However, global environ- 
mental issues cannot be simply 
addressed by the transfer of relati- 
vely small GEF funds from North to 
South at a time when repayment 
funds of 50 billion dollars are 
being transferred South to North. 
Additional sources of funds for the 
environment can be generated by 
keeping & percentage of debt repay- 
ment within the Third World for 
‘green’ issues. This will simul- 
taneously reduce the debt burden 
and the authoritarian trends in 
financial transfers. 


А. the experience with the Mont- 
real Fund has shown, the G-7 coun- 
tries have made clear that if they 
give money, they must have full 
control. No funds will be forth- 
coming if the demand for equal 
participation is maintained. The 
Third World can either have funds 
or democracy, not both. If the South 
is successful in building democratic 
structures, it will get no funds. If it 
is successful in receiving funds, it 
should forget democracy. The closed- 
door decision-making of the GEF in 
the World Bank, is based neither on 
ecology nor democracy. It represents 


try, 
environment ministry all being in 
one, with no checks and balances, . 
and no system of accountability. 
Because of this lack of accountabi- 
lity, NGOs have called for^a 
moratorium on disbursement of GBF 
funds and have indicated that the 
World Bank is an inappropriate 
agency for administering environ- 
mental funds. 


The absence of democracy in 
international institutions destroy all 
conditions for seriously addressing 
global environmental problems. 
Ecological recovery can only be 
achieved through the deepening and 


globalizing of democracy as dialogue 
between different yet equal partners. 


Books 


ANATOMY OF A CONFRONTATION: The Babri 


Masjid-Ramjanmabhoom! Issue edited by Sar- 


vepalli Gopal. Viking (Penguin India), 1991. 


“THE Ramjanmabhoomi issue, the demand by a 
militant section of Hindu opinion for the demolish- 
ing of a mosque in Ayodhya and the building of a 
temple to Rama on that site, brings into shar 
focus than at any time since 1941, a sickness which 
free India has not been ableto shake off and de- 
mands reappraisal of many basic features of our 
society.' So writes S. Gopal, in his introduction to 
a collection of essays by well-known scholars, all 
purporting to throw fresh light on this vexing and 
troublesome controversy. 


Few of us, even a decade back, could have ima- 
gined that a dilapidated, semi-abandoned mosque in 


the temple town of Ayodhya, could be converted. 


into a key symbol around which the Hindu- Muslim 
relations are being redefined, definitely in north 
India, but possibly elsewhere too. From 1986 on- 
wards, when the gates of the disputed complex were 
thrown open for Hindu worship, the ensuing mobili- 
sation/agitation for 'the liberation of the janma- 
sthan' has not just hamstrung the politics of the 
country, directly contributed to the fall of at least one 
central government, or propelled the BJP to а situa- 
tion wherein it controls 4 state governments in addi- 
tion to having over 120 members in Parliament, but 
has contributed to riots/confrontations that have 
claimed hundreds of lives of ordinary citizens. 
Worse, the controversy shows no signs of flagging 
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out, ‘swallowed up’, as one commentator claims, “by 
mother India’. 


Why? Is all this a reflection of the intrinsic 
power of this issue, or is it that times have so chan- 
god that what could earlier be dismissed as insignifi- 
cant can today acquire an explosive potential? Why 
have the militant Hindu social and political 
organisations—the VHP, RSS, Bajrang Dal, В et al- 
decided to throw their hatin the ‘Rama ring’, and 
what are the reasons for their 'success"? Equally, why 
has this issue resulted in a pan-Indian Muslim mobi- 
lisation? The questions are not just political, for 
the communitarian/communal mobilisations on the 
mandir-masjid issue are sharply re-defining the 
basic practice and constructions of at least the 
Hindu faith—a tendency with far-reaching religious 
and secular implications. 


To the lay citizen, uc quoi of where his/her 
sympathies lie, these and other questions have 
caused a deep anguish. Not only do we want to 
understand the nature of this confrontation, the 
different constructions parading as truth, but. more 
important, to also search for clues to diffuse if not 
transcend the conflict. In this sense the load of 
expectations that any book on this complex of 
issues has to carry is unenviable. 


To the reading public, Professor S. Gopal and 
his associates are not unknown entities. From their 
earlier ‘Communalism and the Writing of Indian 
History’, their role in the planning and preparation 
of the NCERT textbooks, their earlier pamphlet on 
the Ramjanmabhoomi issue, to their frequent 
interventions in the media—this group has been 
at the intellectual centre of the secularist assault on 
the Hindu position. Аз such, and not just to the 
protagonists on the ‘other side’, they come through 
as partisan, at least partly because many of them 
have taken on the mantle of ‘protecting the Muslim 
interests’ via upholding the Babri Masjid Action 
Committee positions. In this sense, this book too, 
like the veritable avalanche of other books, 
phlets, articles, even films on this question, tells us 
more about the ‘anatomy of self-justification' than 
of the confrontation. 


Before we go on to analysing the crucial absences 
or elements of silence in this collection, it will be 


useful to outline the bare elements of the authors’ 


general argument. Baldly stated, this collection is 
a trenchant critique of the pro-mandir position. 
Through a series of illuminating and scholarly 
essays, it is argued that the mandir-masjid conflict 
is not located in antiquity, Би i6: is the direct creation 
of British colonialist divide and rule policy in the 
mid-19th century. 


What were at best ‘local rumours’ about the 
destruction of an age-old Rama temple to construct 
the Babri mosque were given official credence in the 
records, thereby confounding all future attempts at 
resolution. In 1855, the adjoining Hanumangarhi 


Dialogue 


temple (itself built on a plot of land granted by the 
Avadhi Nawab) was the focus of a Muslim attack, 
the claim being that the temple had been construc- 
ted by destroying an earlier mosque. The attack 
was successfully repulsed. In 1857, following the 
defeat of the anti-British revolt, the Mahant of 
Hanumangarhi took over a part of the Babri mos- 

ue compound and built a chabutara, claiming the 
site as holy and associated with Rama's birth. This 
‘counter myth’, by retaining a- part of the Muslim 
argument about Hanumangarhi and inverting the 
claim, became the first recorded instance of a con- 
testation over the masjid. The matter was taken to 
the British, who in 1859 constructed a fence to 
separate the places of worship of the Hindus and 
Muslims. From then onwards, periodic legal: com- 
plaints were registered about the proprietorship of 
the land on which the masjid stands, leading some- 
times to violent conflict. 


Thus the contributors to this volume argue that 
the very genesis of this controverfy is rooted in 
untruth. The subsequent developments—periodic 
riots over the masjid; the miraculous appearance of 
the statues of Ram Lalla in 1949; the role of the 
local politicians and district administration; the 
proclamation of the premises as a disputed area 
and the locking up of the gates of the complex; the 
vacation of the earlier stay in 1986 and the granting 
of ission for public worship—all these are too 

known to bear repetition. What is however 
less known is the role of the U.P. Chief Minister 
Govind  Vallabh Pant, who notwithstanding 
exhortations to act firmly by both Nehru and Patel, 
prevaricated, ostensibly for electoral-political con- 
siderations. For some reason (weak commitment to 
secularism?) Nehru too did not make it into an 
issue, a folly for which we all are now paying. 


So what is all the current debate on history and 
archaeology all about? Did Babur ever go to Ayo- 
dhya; did anearlier building/temple dedicated to 
Rama ever exist at the contested site; Ayodhya’s 
vintage— whether it existed at the time of Rama or 
even Vikramaditya; the historicity of Rama or his 
link with the current Ayodhya—how relevant are 
they? Why can’t the issue be resolved by a rigorous 
examination of the property records, with the judge- 
ment of the courts being binding on all concerned 
parties? 


Of all the essays in this book, it is only Necladri 
Bhattacharya who in his ‘Myth, History and the 
Politics of Ramjanmabhoomi’ comes somewhat close 
to understanding the possibilities encoded in this 
symbol to appropriate many different concerns, both 
secular-political and of faith, particularly how 
through this one battle the terms of discourse on 
many issues are being sought to be altered deci- 
sively. He sees the current battle over the disputed 
complex as one in a longstanding concern of the 
forces of Hindu nationalism to give a specific shape 
to the country. The elevation of Ramayana as a 
master text with a reconstructed Rama asa central 
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College in Madras. The book romps delightfully through =a partisan cricket 
match; the students returning from a late night movie on a wrong train 
to land up in a wrong destination; a nudist club operating g cladestinely 
in the hostel putting the fear of God and Satan into the heart of the 
more respectable hostelites; the club president in his pristine birthday glory 
confronted by the principal — —the punishment — —the young man has to attend 
classes for one whole month — and summer was just starting. — 





icon, permits a consolidation of a Hindu community 
transcending barriers of caste and sect. The mytho- 
logy helps provide ancient шагу. the epic form 
permitting a delineation of the forces of good and 
evil. The invocation of ‘historical facts’ provides a 
cementing force for the modern Indian. Even more, 
it helps re-articulate Hinduism, not as a civilizational 
congerie of different, even conflicting beliefs, but as 

^a modern religion which can lay the ground fora 
durable cultural basis of nationalism. 


Similarly Romila Thapar’s essay on the dozens of 
versions of Ramayana, both as an epic and as local 
performing art form, which have co-existed for cen- 
turies, and the steady ee ee 
of these versions by Val and Tulsi’s Ramayana 
{and now the Ramananda Sagar TV version)—in the 

rocess converting а maha-kavya to a holy text, fits 

in well with the thesis of an invented, syndicated 

Hinduism. Where both these contributions miss the 

. mark is in seeing the ‘Hindu’ effort, even as spear- 

` headed by ВЈР-ҮНР et al, as medieval, revivalist, even 

fundamentalist, as if invoking a secular and rational- 
ist counter argument will solve the problem. 


The power of this particular conflagration lies 
precisely inits specific mix of many issues—both 
religious and secular-political. It has as much to 
do with fights over different versions of Ramayana 
and a new construction of Ram within Hindyism 
with the concomitant linkage to Ayodhya, as it has 
with the popular understanding of the Muslim 
community and the ‘secular’ practice of various 
political parties as also the Indian state. That is 
why the в led coalition has consistently shifted the 
terms of discourse, sometimes stressing the religious 
orientation by focussing on ‘Hindu sensitivity and 
hurt’, sometimes the true/positive secularism vs. 
pseudo secularism, and sometimes the purely poli- 
tico-cultural terms as defining the basis for Indian 
nationhood: 


It needs to be analysed why the ‘movement for the 
liberation of Rama’s janmasthan' failed in 1949 
but has acquired such potency now. Also why is 
it that the pro-mandir forces did not make it their 
central plank earlier. To understand this 'success' 
we need to not only go behind the strategic efforts 
of the VHP-BJP combine, but also analyse the 
weakening hold of secularist imagination and poli- 
tics More than anything else, it is the bankruptcy 

of the self-seeking politics of the~ostensibly secular 
parti ies, particularly the Congress but also tho NF-LF 

ont, that is responsible for the current impasse. 
The failure to chee in a uniform personal law, the 
constant playing of the ‘minority’ card in electoral 
calculus, the caving in on the Shah Bano affair, 
the handling of the Mandal agitation, and in parti- 
cular Mulayam Singh Yadav’s heavy handed efforts 
al blocking the kar-seva во strongly applauded by 
our intelligentsia—all these helped push the 
ordinary believing Hindu—the women, the back- 
ward castes, even sections of the tribals—into the 
agitation. Few of us also realise the hardening of 
attitude created by appeals to boycott the Re- 


public Day, by the likes of Syed Shahabuddin. 
None of this is panalyaed in the book under review. 


That is why a sim le reiteration of the virtues of 
secularism, of providi ga detailed analysis of the 
legal issues, of singing praises to our com 
culture, or of appealing to the state to act 
and defeat the evil machinations of the pro-mandir 
combine cut little ice today. Even worse, arguments 
about the ‘non-existence’ of. Rama or that the 
Ayodhya of Valmiki is not the Ayodhya of today 
(history ув myth); that апу temple destruction 
during the medieval period has less to do with 
Islam and more with the secular and material consi- 
derations of the rulers; that the Hindu record of 
intolerance matches that of Islam; or that any view 
in support of the Ram Mandir is only expressive 
of Hindu communalism—only demonstrates that 
whatever might be the Gopal et al claims to 
"historical truth', they understand little about the 


shaping ofthe public mind. Rarely have issues of | 


faith and belief been effectively countered Ьу 
recourse to history, a point that the authors' con- 
cede but then proceed to sidetrack if not idis 


There is, no matter how о ава е ргоз- 
pect, по running away from the necessity of frontally 
tackling what is termed the ‘Muslim question’ in the 


. country. Without saner Muslim voices, which are 


repeatedly let down as we have more recently seen in 
the Rushdie and Jamia affairs, being given greater 


‘prominence, it will be difficult to counter the Hindu 


nationalist shift so evident at least in the country’s 
middle classes. As long as our mainstream political 
parties continue to treat the Muslim community as a 
vote bank and continue to simplistically characterize 
the BJIP/RSS as the spearheaders of Hindu obscurant- 
ism, reasoned discussion on issues such as Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid will remain impossible. 


Towards this end, all of us need to rethink the 
intrinsic merit and efficacy `of decultured, statist, 
secular values that are promoted as the ruling or- 
thodoxy. To continue to treat religion and faith as 
mere superstition and false consciousness is a funda- 
mental misreading of history. Efforts at delegitimi- 
sing lived faith invariably breed not just reaction, 
but tend to displace 'religion as faith' by 'religion 
as ideology’, contributing in its wake to the differen- 
tial power of the Imams and the Shankaracharyas 
in matters both of faith and secular politics. 


It is indeed fortunate for all of us that having 
come into power in U.P., the BJP government has 
been trapped by its created Frankenstein and 
conflicts have broken out between the different con- 
stituents of the pro-mandir coalition. With the 
‘movement’ now devouring the many little faiths/ 
temples in Ayodhya itself, the Hindu faithful have 
started questioning the legitimacy of the ksS/vHP/BJP 
as genuine worshi of Ram It is through these 
processes of erosion that the Вур is losing a large 
part of its appeal, that had earlier contributed to 
the success ofthe Ram Shila Pujan or even the 


. Advani rath-yatra. 
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Professor S. Gopal and his colleagues, their scho- 
larship and concern notwithstanding, miss out on 
many of these tendencies. That is why this book is 
unlikely to contribute to a questioning by the believ- 
ing Hindu of the pro-mandir mythology construc- 
ted by the VHP et al ideologues. Worse, it may well 
be dismissed as yet another defence of the politically 
dominant Muslim position. As such, it provides no 
meaningful space for dialogue, without which there 
can be no end to confrontation. 


Harsh Sethi 


COMMUNALISM IN INDIA: History, Politics and 
Culture edited by K.N. Panikkar, Manohar 
Publishers, N. Delhi, 1991. 


THE assault on Rodney King in America may have 
brought judicial impartiality under question. But 
those supporting the black bashing did not seek the 
legitimacy of history in defence of white cops. The 
situation in India is different. More than isolated 
cases, organised communal violence is taking place 
all over the country and state power has either failed 
or exhibited lack of will to contain it. At times, it has 
even become party to its escalation. In fact, the 
Ram Janambhumi-Babri Masjid dispute and politi- 
cization of the dispute became a symbol of communal 
mobilization and divided the society both on com- 
munal and political lines. And worse, communalists 
are using Indian history in its defence. 


This resurgence of communalism which resulted 
in a series of communal riots in the country also 
became subject of sociological and academic post- 
mortem specially during the post 1990 period. Cause 
and effect were anal in seminars and write-ups. 
There was unity in view and concern to the pro- 
blem—that it militated against the foundations of 
Indian society and questioned the principles on 
which the political, social and cultural institutions 
and practices were nurtured during the anti-colonial 
struggle which became the legacy of free India. 


K.N. Panikkar, editor of the book which includes 
pa presented in seminars organized by the Social 
Scientist in March 1990, a few months after the Con- 
gress government at the centre and Uttar Pradesh 
allowed the laying of the Ram temple foundation at 
the disputed site of Ayodhya, points to deliberate dis- 
tortions in Indian history to suit communal politics. 
Communalism, according to him, draws sustenance 
from history, from its interpretation and selective 
appropriation. 'It seeks to construct an imagined 
past in order to legitimize its view of the present’. 


He also draws parallels in the motives of early 
British historians like James Mill, author of the His- 
tory of British India and the present day ‘Hindu com- 
munalists’ who justify periodization of history with 
the change of dynasty as the yardstick for it. Mill 
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divided history into Hindu, Muslim and the British 
period where the other single dividing factor was 
religion paa by the rulers. Distorting it further, 
the Hindu communalists have today tried to project 
the Hindu period as the ‘golden age’, and the medi- 
eval or Muslim period as the ‘age of decadence’ and 
the modern one as the ‘age of revival’. Demolition 
of the mosque and construction of the temple are 
moves to get back to that golden age. 


The BJP’s involvement in the movement for restora- 
tion of Ram, Krishna and Shiva temples in Ayodhya, 
Mathura and Varanasi has a two-pronged motive 
—to bind Hindu society with the communal thread 
of solidarity and to project the *Muslims' (destroyers 
oftheir temples) as the ones who had encouraged 
vandalism against the Hindu shrines and therefore 
are still the enemies to fight against. The author 


-holds the view that destruction of these temples by 


the Muslim rulers was more of a political act during 
that period basically to destroy the nexus between 
hostile elements. For instance, the nexus between 
Sufi rebels and the Райдїїв worried Aurangzeb and 
the destruction of the temple at Varanasi was aimed 
at smashing or terrorising this nexus. Moreover, 
the destruction of places of worship that took 
place in Latin America during the Spanish conquest 
and in Central Asia was, more than anything else, a 
symbol of ‘assertion of power’. 


But subsequently, communalism became an integ- 
ral part of Indian politics and the weakness and 
ш шу of secularism practised during the anti- 
colonial struggle gave birth to further aberrations. 
Two sets of political parties—one organised around 
communal ideologies and goals (like the Muslim 
League/Hindu Mahasabha), BJP, Akali Dal etc., and 
the other using communalism for political mobilisa- 
tion (almost all the parties except the left fall in this 


category). 


The вл expects that the creation of Hindu cons- 
ciousness would open up the road to power and its 
movement for restoration of the temple is part of 
the quest for power. Congress governments of 
Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi have at times 
supported their move or tried to identify with them 
giving official legitimacy to the majority commu- 
nalism. The association of the rulers with the 
communalists has thus weakened the resistance to 
communalism and bestowed legitimacy to communal 
politics. And because of this what is at stake today 
is democracy, secularism, rule of law and nationa- 
lism. 


Eminent historian Romila Thapar pleads for 
effectively countering the abuse of history where 
anti- Muslim onalities like Rana Pratap, Shivaji 
and Guru Góvind Singh are projected as national 
heroes while people like Akbar and Ashoka are 
ignored. Taking a rigidly anti-communal stance, 
Thapar advocates that the quest for avenge exhibi- 
ted by the Hindu fundamentalists seeking to rebuild 
а temple by destroying the mosque should be 


defeated and (acts of the past) should be confined to 
the past. And communal ideology is antithetical to 
radical and liberal action and thought. The УНР 
movement, using the facade of religion, is acting 
with the intention of stalling any radical reforms in 
the society. It will have the far reaching conse- 
quence of criminalizing society. This, in turn, will 
mean more violence and more riots. 


Mushirul Hasan might have regretted his remarks 
on the ban on Satanic Verses under pressure from 
interested political quarters and hostile students but 
he is quite outspoken against the Muslim leaders— 
dead or alive—for having ignored Muslim commo- 
ners during the critical phase of transition, leaving 
them at the mercy of secular leader like Nehru. And 
the situation today in the absence of such leaders is 
predictable. Dipankar Gupta’s paper secks to ana- 
lyse the consequence of partition on the basis of 
religion and the violence preceding it. 


In the analysis of Professor Bipan Chandra, the 
incidence of communal violence is the result of the 
existence and sustenance of a communal ideology. 
Communal ideology got its life elixir from history 
written in the 1830s and thenin more restructured 
ways in the 1870s and 1830s. With such ideology 
getting deep rooted and legitimized, it resulted in the 
outbreak of communal violence in the 1920s. He 
suggests that communal violence neods immediate 
attention of the state power to contain it but it 
requires a committed struggle to defeat the commu- 
nal ideology. In their own interest, communal 
parties once in power may not incite violence but 
the ideology will continue to get more legitimacy. 
A growth of majority communalism, fears Chandra, 
might even lead to fascism, something that the 
minority communalism cannot cause. Nevertheless, 
a sustained campaign against both forms of commu- 
nalism is required. 


The role played by the media, over exposure given 
to communal riots with distorted versions, serializa- 
tion of the Ramayan and Mahabharat, the role of 
the state like in the Shahbano case have also pro- 
moted communalism. 


The book suggests necessary pre-requisites for 
resisting communalism and enlarging the secular 
space with an appeal to citizens, government(s) and 
the communal parties. But Murli Manohar Joshi 
launched his version of Advani's Ekta Yatra and the 
government was even more cooperative than before. 


Seminarist 
BOUNDARIES AND IDENTITIES: Muslims, 


Work and Status in Aligarh by E.A. Mann. Sage 
Publications, New Delhi, 1992. 


TO understand the nature of Indian Muslim 
identity in the present day context E.A. Mann 


examines the qusbah town of Aligarh as a specific 
cultural context. The question of identity has been 
closely tied to three major issues—those of styles 
of occupation, status differences and being a 
Muslim in India. The book is an attempt at study- 
ing how identity changes meaning in the context of 
class and status distinctions. The claim made by 
certain scholars that Muslim societies have tended 
towards a high Islamic tradition has been found to 
be untrue in the case of Uttar Pradesh. Her study 
reveals that boundaries other than those based on 
Islam have persisted, creating identities based on 
class and status which very often, in her opinion, 
become more important than Islam, especially on a 
day to day basis. 


The author has tried to explore how such bounda- 
ries are defined and maintained by its members. 
Mann has analyzed the contradictions among Mus- 
lims on what constitutes the sources of identity for 
the community and how it is expressed. According 
to her though Muslims acknowledge the existence of 
a primary religious identity in Islam—there is a 
wide range of reaction and opinion concerning the 
source of identity and its expression. 


The term identity has been defined by the author 
as ‘perception of self in relation to other’, and this 
she examines through the importance attached to 
four social institutions—religion, kinship group, 
economic class and status group. 


In the opinion of the author the contradictions 
among the Muslims on what constitutes sources of 
solidarity for the community are due to the internal 
social distinctions within the community. This is 
contradictory to the assertion that ideology of Islam 
is paramount at all times for all people. To sub- 
stantiate her point Mann examines the social dis- 


tinctions based on the concepts of elite, baradari- 


and zat which for her are tbe 'three single most 
important expressions of identity among Aligarh 
Muslims'. 


Mann goes on to analyze how these expressions of 
identity acquire meaning and the ways by which 
these boundaries are maintained. She goes into details 
of marriage patterns to explain how baradari boun- 
daries are maintained. Whereas marriage regulates 
the internal structure of a baradari, the external 
boundaries are consolidated by residential localities, 
and by identifying certain behaviour patterns with 
a particular baradari etcetera. These boundaries 
аге however getting relaxed and are no longer so 
rigid—the reasons being the movement of popula- 
tions, competition in industrial development, break- 


down of exclusive residential localities and also . 


because of social movements like Tabligh-i-Jama'at 
which tries to remove attitudes and practices that 
perpetuate a social hierarchy—and emphasize the 
oneness of Muslims in India instead. 


Emphasizing Islam as a unifying factor for Aligarh 
Muslims becomes problematic as there seems to be 
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little consensus over the meanings attached to Islam | 


and its role ав a model for life among them. For 
Aligarh Muslims ‘religion is more frequently used as 
a tool to assert forms of identity, but does not seem 
to constitute an identity in its own right except 
where that identity has become marginalised and 
dangerous, as in communal confrontation.’ 


` Mann sees a link between the concept of work and 


occupation with the notions of identities based on : 


class, status category (elite and non-elite) and status 
group (baradari). The position taken by Gellner 
where he suggests that modern industrialization in- 
fluences patterns of work creating egalitarianism, 
which is essential to religions like Islam, which in 
turn leads to renewal of religious values and a 're- 
homogenisation’, of Muslims under an Islamic iden- 
tity, are found by her not to be relevant for Muslims 
in Aligarh. 


An interesting analysis which she offers in her 
book are the reasons given for baradari identity 
remaining so important for the Muslims of Aligarh. 
In contrast to high status Muslims the low status 
groups according to her are consolidated because of 


the practice of endogamy. Secondly, because of zat. 


Muslims’ refusal to consider marriage alliances with 
those of baradari Muslims, the low status baradari 
‘prefer to aim their collective social consciences at 

еїг own members’. And more important is the fact 
that the baradari has increasingly become politicized 
as a voting block. Р ] 


In this study of essentially tbe non-elite, the 
author shows how name changing is resorted to by 
many baradaries іп а desire to change their social 
status and promote a new corporate identity for 
- themselves. This she feels is ап attempt by them to 
escape the pejorative implications attached to cer- 
tain occupations, with indigenous conversions and 
influences of Hindu castes. 


Towards the end of her discussion, Mann exa- 
mines the relevance of being a Muslim in Aligarh 
in a wider sense. Despite the heterogenous character 
ofthe Muslims of. Aligarh—a common sense of 
being a Muslim still persists, which cuts across 
baradaries, class and elite boundaries. This is how- 
ever, not vested in high Islamic tradition and the 
rhetoric of Islamic unity is compromised in daily 
social encounters. 


This awareness of a Muslim identity according to 
Mann is expressed both individually and collectively 
through rituals, festivals and charity. Its external 
manifestation takes place through contraste and con- 
frontations with other religious communities. The 
author however clarifies that the ‘expression of 
collectivity are often refuges of the persecuted’. 
According to her it is only when Muslims feel р 
secuted or repressed that the relevance of hadith 
shariah and sunnat become strong; and despite 
Islam’s egalitarian message for the underdog and its 
ritual display on Friday and Eid namaz, the confus- 
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_ traditional Islamic healing arts’. 


ing ambivalence of Muslims themselves in their 
social and economic circumstances provides a coun- 
ter-current against a solidarity under an Islamic 
banner. This contradiction is displayed by the empi- 
rical reality of baradari and elites which Mann 
feels has nothing to do with meritocracy. 


The issues dealt with in this book are particularly 
of contemporary interest, and havea great deal to 
contribute to our understanding of the Muslim во- 
cial structure in India. The traditional distinction 
among Indian Muslims—the Ashraf and Ajlaf are 


: inadequate according to her to describe the prevail- 


ing social distinctions and therefore she has delinca- 
ted further distinctions based on elite, baradari and 
zat. The author's new perspective on the question 
of Muslim identity is quite revealing. Her stand that 
the definition and solidarity among Aligarh Muslims 
is not only a desire to distinguish themselves in rela- 
tion to non-Muslims but also amongst Muslims 
themselves—from those they claim oppressed and - 
misrepresented them in the past ie. the Muslim 
elite. 


Her important observation that boundaries other 
than Islam have persisted and those which affect 
them on a daily basis acquire more salience should 
go a long way in de-mytbifying the notion that 
Muslims are а homogenous lot and the growth of 
Muslim fundamentalism in India is a result of deve- 
lopments in other Islamic countries. : i 


However, I have a problem with Mann trying to 
compare her study with some scholars (viz Robinson, 
1983) who claim that Muslim societies have tended 
to move towards a high Islamic tradition. The claim 
made by these scholars has relevance as they have 
looked at Indian Muslims vis-a-vis the non-Muslim 
(particularly the Hindus) in a purely historical con- 
text. Mann has looked at the Muslims of Aligarh in 
relation to each other (particularly the elite/non-elite 
dichotomy) and has briefly touched upon the dis- 
tinction between Muslims and Hindus. Besides, 
Mann’s work is а contemporary analysis, showing 
the historical forces that played a part in Muslims 
moving ‘towards an Islamic tradition’. Hence, 
Robinson’s conclusions are- not compatible with to 
those of Mann. 


The author’s deep understanding of her subject of 
study and the extensive research undertaken is also 
reflected through the many maps, figures and foot- 
notes that she has provided. But she seems to have 
made an error in explaining the term Unani medi- 
cine (in a footnote) as ‘associated with Muslims and 
This is a typical 
stereotyped definition. The association of Unani 
medicine with Muslims is similiar to the association 
of Urdu with Muslims. Unani medicine originated 
in Greece and was further developed by the Arabs. 
It was introduced into India during the medieval 
period. i 


In the final analysis this book makes interesting 
reading and has an easy style, free from jargon. The 


merit of the book would have been further enhanced 
if Mann had touched upon the implications of her 
study on the future of the society. However there is 
no doubt that the book provides a wide-ranging, 
interesting and intellectually stimulating analysis of 
contemporary Muslim social structure. 


Атга Razzack 


ETHNICITY, CASTE AND PEOPLE edited by 
K.S. Singh. Manohar Publishers, New Delhi, 1992. 


WE live in troubled times. And we see the dream 
we once celebrated collapsing before our own eyes— 
the dream of the potency of modernization, its 
emancipatory reason, its ability to make.us univer- 
sal, пої limited to primordial loyalties like caste, 
ethnicity, language and religion. Instead, despite the 
rapid gpread of the instruments of modernization, 
wo sce man’s increasing restlessness, his desperate 
urge to reaffirm himself in what cultural anthropo- 
logists would call the stuff of one’s culture: one’s 
community having its visible distinctiveness, its own 
mythologies, God, religion, rituals. 


In other words, the social reality we experience is 
terribly complex: it refuses to be explained by the 
universal project of modernization. Local, regional, 
ethnic struggles assert forcefully that there are limits 
to the homogenizing tendencies inherent in the lang- 
uage of a modern, secular, nation-state. As a matter 
of fact, we live in a world that provokes us all the 
time to rethink the fate of a centralized nation-state, 
its discourses on order and unity or the art of living 
one needs to evolve in order to cope with the 
plurality of cultures, reasons, life-styles. 


It is in this context that the book under review 
acquires its relevance. The job that K.S. Singh has 
dono by editing a book of this kind is indeed laud- 
able. Because with its 36 essays presented at the 
two joint Indo-Soviet seminars on ethnicity held in 
Calcutta and Leningrad in 1990, the book does 
succeed in sensitizing us toa great civilizational 
problem: how to evolve a truly democratic, partici- 
patory, tolerant, harmonic order amidst diversity 
and multiplicity of visions. 


A look at India and the Soviet Union (yes, it was 
existing at the time of writing the book), as a careful 
reader would not fail to conceive, becomes all the 
more relevant because, as the uni vision of order 
inherent in these two great historical experiments 
collapses, one sees the ultimate return of man as 
what he is: not an ‘Indian’ or a ‘socialist’, but a man 
having an identity that refuses to forget the history 
of its ethnicity, its caste, its language, its religion, 
its regional-cultural distinctiveness. As a result, 
reading this book is also a reminder; perhaps it 
prepares us to accept the inevitable: all that is local, 
regional, traditional can no longer be discarded; pro- 
gress must redefine itself in the new context of 
changing reality. 


\ 

As one begins to read the book and finally con- 
centrates on its essays, there are primarily two ideas 
that strike one immediately. First, as it becomes 
clear from K.S. Singh’s essay ‘Ethnography, Caste, 
Ethnicity in India’, what is necessary to remember 
is not just a conceptual elaboration of caste, ethni- 
city or nationality but ‘the task of political manage- 
ment of a large plural society such as ours’. And it 
is the reawakening of this challenging task that leads 
Singh to examine the dynamics of tribal politics in 
India, the way it is altering its character from ‘ethni- 
city to regionalism’. 


The fact is that, as A.C. Bhagabati suggests in his 
essay, ‘ethno-cultural identity has been an important 
resource for mobilizing the people in socio-political 
spheres’. And perhaps this is more true after Inde- 
pendence, Because a ‘pan-Indian national umbrella’ 
which, for example, Surendra Gopal, another con- 
tributor, would see emerging at the time of our 
collective fight against colonialism, has now ceased 
to exist. A look at the ‘post-1947 ethnic scenario’, 
to quote Gopal once again, suggests how ‘regional 
identities have become an important part of the 
political milieu’. And this is something that ought 
to be understood, not condemned. 


That is why, perhaps, one sees a refreshingly diffe- 
rent Janguage in the beautifully written essay ‘Ethnic 
Revivalism: Problems in the Indian Union’ by Barun 
De and Suranjan Das. The authors, it seems, refuse 
to give their consent to the "integrationist' response 
of the Indian state to ethnic revivalism. They do not 
want to forget the ‘pluralistic elements in Indian 
culture’ and therefore, argue assertively that ‘the 
democratic necessity now is to stress diversity in 
unity’. 


Secondly, it is this growing concern for diversity 
and plurality that can be seen in the essays written 
by the Soviet scholars. In fact, one smells the an- 
guish of А.А. Prazauskas when he writes in his essay 
about the dominance of 'ethnic Russians! over other 
groups in every respect or how, ‘non-Russian langu- 
ages have been systematically driven away from 
public life’. It is this anguish that leads Alexandre 
Ossipov to assert that ethnic revivalism is nothing 
but & 'reaction to violent standardization in all 
spheres of life in a totalitarian society’. 


The book, one would argue, reminds us once 
again of the challenging task awaiting us: how to 
construct a truly plural society or, to use Gandhi's 
language, а ‘gentle anarchy’. As we find ourselves 
caught in the vicious circle of violence and counter- 
violence, ‘unity’ and ‘separation’, ‘patriotism’ and 
‘terrorism’, ‘universalism’ and ‘particularism’, we 
begin to strive for a new discourse, a new praxis. 
Although the book under review has not always 
been able to retain the necessary sharpness and 
vision, its limited, yet worth-remembering success 
lies in its ability to stimulate us to hear what ought 
to be heard, to see what ought to be seen. 


Avijit Pathak 
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For the small scale industry, a little goes a long way. At IPCL, we know this, © 
for we deliver our raw materials to reach over 10,000 such units. y.ofa 
en pd ay en et IPCL 18 
proud and happy to strengthen and support thetr enterprise, hard work and 
capad for growth. This growth sustains the momentum of progress thun 
ghout the country. Broadbasing production and employment satisfytng 
consumer needs. That is true progress, in which IPCL partakes and partid- 
pates. 
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SHRIRAM INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES LIMITED 
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A YEAR of reform has gone by. Much dialogue 
and debate has been generated focusing on liberali- 
zing the economy. The past decade of unproductive 
spending, of confused priorities had reduced the ex- 
chequer to virtual bankruptcy. The easy and soft 
option to make an immediate corrective was to go 
to the International Monetary Fund foraloan. A 
set of conditionalities were attached to that loan 
which had to be met. Import, export and trade 
norms, regulations and restrictions were rationalized, 
some lifted. But that was all. Euphoric headlines 
talked of the restructuring of the economy but, 
looking back, all that has happened so far isa 
readjustment of the trade policy. 


A restructuring of the economy means something 
else. It requires an assessment of the post-indepen- 
dence blueprint of economic growth and develop- 
ment to ascertain whether the problems of the crucial 


РА 


Real Concerns 


- 


~The problem 


sectors of the economy had been addressed. Clearly, 
enough has not happened. 


Even today, with the new rhetoric of- opening up 
the economy, neither the central government nor 
state governments seem to have the. political will to 
bring true and substantial change. Key areas in the ~ 
organized and unorganized sectors continue to be 
ignored. | Е - 


India has pitifully abysmal standards of living. No 
government in the past or the present has begun to 
tackle the problems of poverty, housing, water, 
health and education. These problems deteriorate 
with every passing year. Tò make correctives in these 
critical areas does not require huge foreign exchange 
inputs, nor mega corporations to raise money. In the 
process of reform the government thus needs to find 
appropriate mechanisms, like mutual benefit societies 


and suchlike, to organize and finance these sectors. 
No alternatives are being created and all these 
sectors continue to wallow in a corrupted infrastruc- 
ture that is funded and controlled by the government 
alone. Therefore, when there is a squeeze, these 
crucial sectors are the first to suffer financial cuts, 
setting them further back. State governments are 
equally responsible. 


All these basic sectors of the economy like agri- 
culture, health, education, housing and social security 
are not ‘high profile’. The politicians, bureaucrats 
and industrialists congratulate themselves on the pro- 
gress that they have supposedly made in their sectors. 
Government prides itself on nding to a ‘rapid’ 
liberalization programme. But, it has not responded 
Positively to the fundamental concerns of civilized 
living. Not only would it be good politics but good 
economics to focus on these sectors. 


+, 


Gross misuse and faulty allocation of existing 
resources have strangled growth in all these basic 
areas. Management and financial alternatives to 
rectify the systems on the ground have not been 
worked out. Government, which should be concerned 
primarily with investment and growth in these areas, 
seems to be wasting resources and energy on areas 
that should be the concern of the private sector. 
Areas like industry, trade, aviation, telecommunica- 
tions and the service industry do not require govern- 
ment intervention at all. Within certain parameters, 
they should be left to fend for themselves. What is 
needed is a concentration on the investment required 
to regenerate the real concerns of society. Only then 


. Will there be sustained growth—a first step towards 


restructuring the economy. This issue of SEMINAR 
looks at some of these areas which are of real con- 
cern to all. 
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Undermining the future 


ARUN 


SUBRAMANIAM 


AT last year’s annual meeting of the 
boards of governors of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank in Bangkok, officials 
negotiating India’s $ 2.2 billion 
standby loan from the IMF went to 
considerable lengths to reassure the 
press that the loan agreement did 
not contain a ‘hidden agenda’ as 
alleged ina section of the Indian 
media. The standby agreement, they 
clarified, visualized specific measures 
to achieve ‘macroeconomic stabiliza- 
tion’ and initiate structural reform. 
The former would centre on a sharp 
reduction in the fiscal deficit, from 
6.5% of GDP in 1991-92 to 5% in 
1992-93, їо a target of 3-4% within 
four years. 


Structural adjustment, in turn, 
would imply deregulation of indus- 
try, trade and tax reform, relaxation 
of restriction on foreign direct in- 
vestment and reform of the financial 
sector: in a word, a set of policies 
that the government had publicly 
committed itself to even as it app- 
roached the multilateral institutions 
for help. Hubert Neiss, director of 
the D4F's Central Asia department, 
insisted that the Fund bad learnt a 
great deal from the experience of 
structural reform programmes of the 
eighties, in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. In particular, that these 
programmes succeeded only to the 
extent that they were founded ona 
wide social consensus, central to 
which was an equitable distribution 


Real Concerns 


of the burdens that the reforms 
would inevitably entail in the short 
run. 


But, as the union budget for 
1992-93 indicates, this lesson has 
clearly been lost on the Indian gov- 
ernment. The targetted deficit for 
1991-92 was met through а combi- 
nation of creative accounting anda 
reduction in plan expenditure; while 
non-plan expenditure marginally in- 
creased, plan expenditure was cut 
by 275. The target for 1992-93 is 
proposed to be met by similar 
means: while non-plan expenditure 
is projected at 5.9% over the 1991- 
92 estimate, plan expenditure will 
increase by just 2.6%. Assuming a 
10% rate of inflation, this nominal 
increase in expenditure translates 
into a reduction in real terms. What 
is worse, for all the talk of ‘adjust- 
ment with a human face’, the bur- 
den of these expenditure cuts has 
fallen on the poverty alleviation and 
social services sector, be it health, 
education, rural development or so- 
cial welfare. 


Food subsidies are among the 
first items of government expenditure 
targetted for reduction by countries 
undergoing structural adjustment. 
One-third of adjustment programmes 
in the 1980s are estimated to have 
involved reducing food subsidies. 
This is partly on account of the fact 
that these subsidies often tend to be 
indiscriminate, benefiting rich and 
poor alike. But equally, it reflects 


the bias inherent in a programme 
that stresses the free play of market 
forces and a minimization of state 
control over prices. The remedy 


most often proposed is better target-- 


ting of subsidies at the really needy 
and this is precisely what the gov- 
ernment claims it wants to do. 


I 1991-92, the actual expenditure 
on food subsidies at Rs. 2,850 crore 
was 9.6% higher than the budget 
estimate and 16.3% higher than that 
of the previous year. Yet the level 
of procurement was significantly 
lower than in 1990-91, an indication 
of the rise in foodgrain prices. The 
higher inflation rate in the current 
year notwithstanding, the 1992-93 
budget has made a Provision of just 
2,500 crore, or 12.3% less, for food 
subsidies. At the same time the 
government has extended the public 
distribution system network to 
17,000 ‘backward blocks’. Not only 
has no provision been made for this 
additional burden, but given wide- 
spread drought conditions and the 
possibility of a poor monsoon, actual 
requirements on this head could be 
twice that provided. 


The sector that has seen the shar- 
pest cuts in the past year, however, 
is rural development. In 1991-92, 
total expenditure on rural develop- 
ment, at Rs. 3,021.2 crore, was Rs. 
500 crore or 14% lower than that 
budgeted. Rural water supply and 
sanitation was the worst hit 
(-19.2%) followed by the rural 
employment schemes (-13%), spe- 
cial programmes including rural 
youth training, drought prone area 
'development and the development 
of desert areas (-6.7%), and the 
integrated rural development pro- 
gramme, which aims to provide in- 
come generating assets to families 
below the poverty line (-5.3%). 


The 1992-93 budget continues this 
trend: budget estimates for rural 
development, at Rs 3,113 crore, is 
375 higher than the revised estimate 
for the previous year but, given infl- 
ation, represents a significant drop 
in real terms. Rural water supply 
and sanitation has been allocated 
Rs 162 crore less than that actually 
spent in 1991-92! Barring rural 
employment, which has seen a small 
increase in allocation over expendi- 
tures in 1991-92, allocations for 


each of the other heads has been 
cut in real terms. 


The health sector has not fared 
much better. In 1991-92, the depart- 
ment of health expended Rs 525 
crore of the pathetic Rs 547.5 crore 
alloted to it. Expenditure on public 
health programmes, including those 
of malaria, filaria, TB, leprosy, tra- 
choma and blindness and goitre 
control, fell 3% short of what had 
been allocated to them. The overall 
health budget estimates for 1992-93, 
at Rs 560 crore or just 2% over 
that of the previous year, will 
amount to a significant cut in real 
terms. By the same token, revised 
estimates for the department of edu- 
cation in 1991-92 show an expendi- 
ture of 4% less than that budgeted, 
with elementary education falling 
short by nearly 77; and secondary 
education almost 5%. The current 
year's budget allocation of Rs 1,725 
crore for the department is Rs 80 
crore less than that -estimated for 
1991-92 and aimost 9 crore less than 
that actually spent last year. 


O. the other hand, expenditure 
on family welfare has shown a mar- 
ked increase: as against the 1991-92 
estimate of Rs. 759 crore actual ex- 
penditure totalled Rs. 866 crore; 
and estimates for the current year 
show a significant increase to Rs 
1010 crore, almost half of which is 
accounted for by urban and rural 
welfare services and maternity and 
child health. The ministry of wel- 
fare, covering scheduled castes, sche- 
duled tribes and other backward 
classes has also seen a significant 
increase in its budget from the Rs 
7T] crore expended in 1991-92 to 
Rs. 849 crore in the current year. 
But considering that actual expendi- 
ture in 1991-92 was short of the ori- 
ginal estimate, the revised figure for 
the current year could well tella 
different story. 


But the basic point about these 
cutbacks is not their absolute size 
but rather their impact on the very 
small budgetary provisions made for 
major social priorities. The fact is 
that quite apart from the restrictions 
on public spending imposed under 
the wF and World Bank funding 
programmes, India has traditionally 
devoted a very small proportion of 
its public expenditure to the provi- 


sion of social services, much less on 
the priority areas of primary health 
and education, safe drinking water, 
sanitation and family welfare. 


According to the Human Develop- 
ment Report, 1991, 37% of India’s 
national income in 1988 was spent 
by government, of which just 20% 
was allocated to the social sector. 
Of this latter sum, 34% was spent 
on the social priority area, amount- 


.ing to a per capita expenditure of 
-~ just $9 or 2.6% of a per capita GNP 


of $ 340. This placed India among 
countries with ‘low levels of human 
expenditure’ which compare unfa- 
vourably with other developing 
countries like Zimbabwe (12.7%), 


. Botswana (7.7%), Malaysia (6.37 


7/6); 
Morocco (6.3%) and Jordan (5.5%). 


dus for a higher allocation 
to the social priority sector hardly 
needs reiteration. In its profile of 
human deprivation, the HDR 1992 
estimates the number of people in 
India without access to safe drink- 
ing water at a staggering 220 milli- 
on; 3.84 million children die before 
the age of five, there are 46.9 million 
malnourished children under five 
and 75.4 million who are not enroll- 
ed in primary or secondary school; 
India’s illiterate adult population 
numbered 280 million in 1990 of 
whom 180 million were women; and 
the total number of people below 
the poverty line numbered 410 milli- 
on. 


Yet, as the HDR 1992 demonstra- 
tes, despite the dismal tale that these 


‘figures tell and the relative neglect 


of the social priority sector, India 
has made considerable progress over 
the past three decades in these very 
areas. Between 1960 and 1990, life 
expectancy at birth has increased 
from 44 years to 59.1 years and the 
under five mortality rate has drop- 
ped from 282 to 142 per thousand 
live births. Between 1975 and 1990, 
the percentage of the population 
with access to safe drinking water 
has increased from 31 to 75; the 
daily calorie supply as a percentage 
of requirements increased from 89 
in 1965 to 94 in 1988; and between 
1970 and 1990, the adult literacy 
rate climbed from 34 to 48% while 
the combined primary and second- 
"E ratio rose from 49 
to 67. 
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While it is nobody’s case that the 
achievements in these areas are sol- 
ely attributable to the volume of 
public investments made, there is 
little doubt that they would not have 
been possible without sustained 
budgetary support. Over the past 
four decades, expenditures on these 
heads have steadily increased, both 
to meet the additional needs of a 
growing population and to offset the 
erosion of the money value of such 
investments by inflation. For the 
first time, however, this is no longer 
the case. On the pretext of increa- 
sing the efficiency of use of public 
funds, their total volume has been 
reduced. Similarly, on the ground 
that the states’ share of centrally 
collected revenues has increased, 
there is an effort to transfer the bur- 
den of funding these programmes 
onto them. 


Thus, despite claims to the con- 
trary, itis the poor and those least 
capable of withstanding it who are 
being forced to. bear the costs of 
adjustment. The ultimate - justifica- 
tion for economic liberalization was 
that the ‘planned economy’, its so- 
cialistic objectives notwithstanding, 
bad failed to meet the minimum 
needs of the mass of our people. 
The true measure of the success of 
the new policies would, one would 
have thought, lie in their ability to 
meet the same objective. Instead, in 
the name of rationalizing public ex- 
penditure, the very yardstick of pub- 
lic welfare appears to have been 
jettisoned. 


The consequences of such short- 
sightedness are not hard to imagine. 
Despite relatively high private spend- 
ing in some of these areas, parti- 
cularly in health and housing, reduc- 
tions in public spending will almost 
certainly increase deprivation. The 
cutbacks in food subsidies will in- 
crease food prices, just as cutting the 
fertilizer subsidy will, and make food 
unaffordable to larger numbers of 
people. Cutbacks in rural water 
supply and sanitation will have dis- 
astrous consequences for public 
health. In the process, India will 
have succeeded not just in squan- 
dering what has been painstakingly 
achieved in these areas over the past 
four decades but, worse, through the 
neglect of her children, have under- 
mined her future as well. 


Real Concerns 


Unhealthy consequences 


MIRA SHIVA 


THE past decade has seen major 
changes and upheavals worldwide: 
new challenges have arisen even as 
many of the existing problems, if 
they have not actually worsened, 
remain unresolved. It is with a 
sense of shock and dismay that 
people concerned about health 
and human issues watch their до” 
vernments pressured to implement 
policies which will wreak havoc 
on their lives and those of their 
loved ones. The majority of people 
in the third world are poor, and 
in many countries up to 50% live 
below or on the margins of poverty. 


Any further negative change will 
render them more vulnerable. The 
adjustment policies that the govern- 
ment is forced to adopt by the IMF 
threaten to make matters worse. 


Those who valued the WHO con- 
tribution of the Alma Ata Charter 
to the world in 1978 have watched 
its slow erosion, as the concept of 
primary health care has been redu- 
ced from one of overall socio-econo- 
mic development to a few vertical 
programmes and further to a few 
specific programmes like AIDS and 
population control. 


I. was in 1986 at the 35th World 
Health Assembly when we, as part 
ofthe Health Action International 
(НАТ) team—a network of drug acti- 
vists and organizations working for 
a Rational Drug List—lobbied for a 
strong resolution оп Rational Drug 
Use. The, US delegation, guided by 
Heritage Foundation (the right-wing 
think-tank), threatened to withdraw 
its 25% budget support to wHo. We 
watched a resolution on Rational 
Drug Use with no teeth being pass- 
ed: we were told that wHO was not 
a supranational body, and that res- 
pective national governments had to 
make their own policies on regula- 
tory mechanisms to protect their 
people. They could not expect WHO 
to do this. 


From the 'drug dumping! and 
‘double standards’ practised, it is 
obvious that things are changing in 
the UN. Divisions and units that 
were most involved in social/equity 
activities are being diluted, pruned 
or simply beheaded. In direct con- 
trast is the sudden increase in power 
of Bretton Wood institutions like 
the IMF, World Bank and GAIT. 
Tronically, instead of following the 
one-country, one-vote system as in 
UNCTAD, they have assumed a supra- 
national status, with decision-making 
powers vested in a few privileged 
nations. The erosion of democracy in 
the UN system by those who claim 
to be its caretakers is cause for seri- 
ous concern. 


For those of us who have fought 
for the peoples’ right to information, 
for transparency, for democratic 
processes in decision-making, parti- 
cularly when drastic policy reversal 
is contemplated, the systematic 


denial. of information regarding the 
adverse reactions, serious side-effects 
and . hazards of these policies 
amounts to calculated disinforma- 
tion and misguidance. Among coun- 
tries that have received loans from 
the mF and the World Bank, hardly 
any managed to achieve a significant 
degree of betterment or develop- 
ment. All they did was land up in 
acrippling debt crisis from which 
they cannot extricate themselves. As 
the debt and the interest on it incre- 
ases, the governments slowly dis- 
cover that they are no longer ina 
position to make national policies 
ш the interest of their people. 


Today it is no longer possible to 
talk of loans and developmental aid 
in purely economic terms. It is 
abundantly clear that what is at 
stake is national sovereignty, demo- 
cracy and the very survival of mil- 
lions in numerous countries. Debt 
servicing efforts have required dras- 
tic cuts in the social welfare budgets 
for health, education, food etcetera. 
This is reflected in the deteriorating 
health status and the increase in 
infant arid maternal mortality rates. 
There is also a sharp rise in cases of 
malaria, filaria, TB, malnutrition, 
starvation and epidemics of water- 
borne diseases like cholera, diar- 
rhoea and typhoid. 


| res also оп the rise as 
more and more children are forced 
to join the labour force or are un- 
able to pay for their education. 
Those who cannot be absorbed by 
the labour force just roam the 
streets. Larger numbers of women, 
desperate to make ends meet, аге 
now resorting to prostitution. Án 
increase in the number of prostitutes 
and street children is bound to 
increase STD, AIDS, drug addiction, 
crime and violence. Posters and 
pamphlets moralizing on the use of 
condoms and drug abuse cannot 
deal with health problems emerging 
out of socio-economic injustices. 
Double standards in the terms 
of trade make it impossible for 
poorer countries to earn enough to 
provide even the basics for their 
people. So there is hardly any justi- 
fication for‘cutting down on public 
health services and food subsidies. 


While ‘free trade’, ‘liberalization’ 
and ‘globalization’ is being talked 


of in one breath, third world govern- 
Ments are being forced to convert 
their people into ‘markets’ for goods 
they do not need. False wants are 
created by the hardsell of advertis- 
ing. Unfortunately, therefore, it is 
not the essential low cost and ratio- 
nal that people go for, but the non- 
essential and costly consumer items 
that flood in, eroding scarce resour- 
ces and confusing and distorting 
national priorities. The IMF’s imposi- 
tion of uniform  conditionalities 
across the board like the cutting 
back on food subsidies in some coun- 
tries would mean writing a prescrip- 
tion for malnutrition or even starva- 
tion deaths. For example, in Jamaica, 
government expenditure declined by 
29% from 1981-86, educational ex- 
penditure by 4075 per capita, health 
expenditure by 33%, with malnutri- 
tion increasing sharply in 1984-85. 


Azau to Látin American 


economists, the conditions for recei- 
ving funds for adjustment program- 
mes are unfair, ineffective and poorly 
thought out. The main charges 
levelled against it are: the IMF uses 
the same recipe everywhere; there are 
problems with IMF’s quantitative 
targets; the IMF programmes are 
unnecessarily recessionary; IMF pro- 
grammes have a regressive effect on 
income generation and there is an 
international asymmetry in adjust- 
ment costs of external disequili- 
brium. 


It was this and much more that 
forced Davison Budhoo, the Grena- 
dian economist, to quit IMF and send 
an open letter, published under the 
title ‘Enough is Enough’ to Michael 
Camadessus, the IMF chief. Accord- 
ing to Budhoo, while austerity mea- 
sures are being forced on indebted 
countries and they are being accused 
of mismanaging their economies and 
for high population growth (a factor 
that is directly associated with pove- 
tty), the gross earnings of an IMF 
official are 1000 times more than the 
per capita income enjoyed by two- 
thirds of mankind. Obviously it is 
in their interest to ensure the wealth 
and health of their paymasters and 
-they help mastermind the resource 
flow from South to the North even 
while the South is made to feel like 
a beggar. This process began in the 
colonial period and is being conti- 
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nued now to ensure that the com- 
fortable life-styles of the majority in 
the North as well as the collabora- 
ting elite of the South are main- 
tained. 


Since this transfer of resources 
from the South to the North takes 
place with the devaluation of the 
local currency, the volume of exports 
show an apparent increase. But the 
prices of primary commodities, on 
the export of which many third 
world countries survive, have never 
touched such an all-time low. In 
addition, export earnings in several 
third world countries are entirely 
dependent on the export of one or 
two commodities, the prices of which 
are also controlled by a few TNCs. 
In view of this there is very little 
chance of the debt being serviced, or 
the national economies being able to 
provide for the basic needs of their 
people i.e. adequate health care, 
basic education or even food at 
reasonable prices. 


А. the UNICEF’s State of the 
World’s Children Report 1992 claims, 
in the 1950s the volume of exports 
in Africa increased by 25% but be- 
cause of the fall in prices of raw 
materials, there was а 30% decrease 
in earnings during the last ‘decade. 
The report says: 'The real moral 
hazàrd is surely to the soul of the 
world which is prepared to condemn 
a continent to continued poverty, a 
generation of children to malnutri- 
tion for the sake of collecting inte- 
rest on moneys which are often 
irresponsibly lent and most of which 
cannot possibly be paid (back).' 


The irony of it all is that it is not 
any nation from Africa, Latin 
America or Asia that is the greatest 
debtor. With a debt of over 370 
million dollars, it is the USA which 
18 the greatest debtor nation in the 
world. It is a nation where 15% of 
the world's humanity lives consu- 
ming 50% of the energy resources 
with a life-style of wasteful consum- 
ption built in; which talks of free 
trade to force open third world mar- 
kets to its products, its violent films, 
its junk food and its monoculture, 
while ensuring unhealthy protec- 
tionism for itself. And it is this 
nation that is telling а country like 
ours the kind of economic policies 
to follow. 


Real Concerns 


It is tragic that when dealing with 
issues of economic crisis, recession 
and во on, priority is not on the 
measures to curtail overconsumption 
which is ecologically hazardous and 
totally unsustainable but on increa- 
singly unjust trade policies, increa- 
sing compulsion on the poor to give 
up more than they already have, 
and struggle harder and harder 
under worsening conditions just to 
survive. When Maurice King stated 
that UNICEF and others should not 
waste money in trying to save sick 
and malnourished babies since in 
any case they would have little 
chance of growing up healthy, and 
that their deaths contributed to 
population control, he was verbali- 
zing the.view of many economic 
planners: genocide of the poor 
through planned neglect under the 
new economic policies. 


М hen Gandhi exhorted Indians 
to Jive a simple life, he too advoca- 
ted austerity. But Gandhi’s austerity 
was different from the ‘austerity’ 
that the DMF dictates to the people. 
Gandhi had said there is, enough for 
everyone’s need but not enough even 
for a few persons’ ‘greed’. Does 
‘globalization’ апі - ‘democracy’ 
mean the implementation of deci- 
sions being taken in Washington and 
Geneva in the interest of a few rich 
countries? Does it have to be glo- 
balization of markets for indiscrimi- 
nate consumption by those who 
have the purchasing power? When 
to exploit, to pollute, to overprice, 
to refuse accountability, as in the 
case of the Union Carbide Bhopal 
gas tragedy, is called ‘free trade’, 
then such free trade is dangerous for 
the health of the people and a 
nation’s economy. 


In December 1991, Lawrence Sum- 
mer, Chief Economist of the World 
Bank, sent a memo to senior World 
Bank staff which said: ‘Just between 
you and me, shouldn't the Werld 
Bank be encouraging more migra- 
tion of the dirty industries to the 
LDCs (less developed countries)?’ 
The economic logic behind his state- 
ment being that the economic costs 
of pollution arising from increased 
illness and death are least in the 
poorest countries. According to him, 
the logic behind dumping a load of 
toxic waste in the lowest-wage coun- 
tries is impeccable. It makes econo- 


mic sense to introduce pollution in 
areas which still have low pollution. 
Finally, he does not think that the 
poor should worry about environ- 
mental problems. ‘The concern over 
an agent that causes a one in a 
million change in the odds of pros- 
tate cancer is obviously going to be 
much higher in a country where 
people survive to get prostate cancer 
than in a country where under-five 
mortality (child mortality) is 200 in 
1000 live births.’ 


" 


hen ensuring action against the 
unethical marketing and dumping 
of known hazardous drugs, about 
which so much incriminating medi- 
cal information is available, has 
been so difficult in the past, one can 
well imagine what it would take to 
fight hazardous toxic industries with 
thousands of unknown or little 
known chemicals and intermediates, 
specially when our regulatory mecha- 
nisms have been so weakened with 
decontrol, deregulation and liberali- 
zation. In India, the clearance given 
to Dupont under pressure by the 
trade representative of the US, Carla 
Hills, to set up a nylon plant in 
Goa, when for the past five years 
it was systematically denied accep- 
tance by the Goa Assembly is indi- 
cative of a phenomenon that will be 
seen more and more often. To ima- 
gine that Rational Health Care can 
be ensured under such circumstances 
18 being very naive. е 


The threat by the US against India 
under Super 301 to face trade sanc- 
tions unless India changes its very 
comprehensive Indian Patent Act of 
1971 is a direct attack on our nation- 
al sovereignty. At a time when mul- 
tilateral negotiations are underway in 
GATT, this implies that there is little 
respect for national sovereignty or 
for multilateral agreements which are 
in any case biased in favour of the 
powerful. The simultaneous weaken- 
ing and marginalization of the social 
and equity divisions of the UN bodes 
ul for the poor of the world, whe- 
ther they be in the South or the 
increasing homeless destitutes in the 
streets of the so-called richer coun- 
tries. 

Even while the third world count- 
Ties grapple with the structural adjust- 
ment programmes (ЗАР) the Uruguay _. 
Round will be over and cross reta- 


liation legalized. GATT and its three 
components— Trade Related Intelle- 
ctual Property Rights (TRIPS), Trade 
Related Investment Measures (TRIMS), 
and Services Trade—basically at- 
tempt to restructure the world even 
more unjustly and permanently than 
the IMF and the World Bank. While 
countries not taking IMF and World 
Bank loans can escape sAP, and 
theoretically loans can be paid off, 
history has shown that the painful 

paying back never stops. Today’s 
Shylocks talk on behalf of these 
institutions and there is no court to 
try them. There is no such thing as 
collective conscience and account- 
ability is only to a few rich nations. 
Under GATT, countries have to join 
in the pro first world biased nego- 
tiations, at the cost of their own 
nations. There have been protests 
by scientists, lawyers and parliamen- 
tarians who realize the implications 
of GATT, but the tragedy is that the 
economic advisors in their countries 
think that collaboration is the only 
alternative. 


о тетте the negotiations are 
secret with uninformed and unequal 
Participation, though the outcome 
will totally change the world in 
economic terms and legalize threats 

of retaliation and cross-retaliation 
against countries whose actions might 
interfere with the trade of the North 
i.e. trade of the increasingly power- 
ful TNCs. 


Patenting genetic resources will 
create havoc in agricultural societies 
as its protection and improvement by 
local farmers could be totally negat- 
ed through a minor modification by a 
person/company who will then repre- 
sent it as their intellectual property 
right. The link up of grain, which 
has food commodity value, and its 

‘regeneration potential’ for ‘multipli- 
cation with a profit motive will obvi- 
ously create dependency and further 
impoverishment of smaller farmers 
who constitute the majority. They 
will be forced to purchase these ‘one 
generation’ seeds from the seed TNCs. 
In India where 75% of the people 
are involved in agriculture, any nega- 
tive policy decision will pauperize 
and displace millions as bigger agen- 
cies will buy up more land. In the 
US only huge farmers or corporate 
houses control land and influence 
agricultural policies. 


Overuse of pesticides, many of 
which are no longer used in parent 
countries, has posed a serious health 
hazard beyond toxicity. Besides tera- 
togenic effects оп the foetus, there 
is also the emerging pesticide resis- 
tance to vectors, resulting in diseases 
like malaria, filaria, kala - azar 
etcetera. 


Eus cash crops have dis- 
placed traditional foodgrains and 
caused over-dependence on pesticides 
and fertilizers. Cheaper alternatives 
like millet have vanished, increasing 
dependency on more marketable 
commodities like wheat and rice. 
Even this will become unaffordable 
once agricultural subsidies are cut 
and the pps ‘trimmed’. Already the 
level of malnutrition among опг 
woman and children is high—70% 
of pregnant women and more than 
50% of pre-school children are anae- 
mic. Dr. Gopalan’s studies have 
shown that between 1946 to 1976, as 
the average height of well-off child- 
ren has increased, the height of rural 
children has decreased by two centi- 
metres, with major health problems 
like stunting, underweight, nutritio- 
nal anaemia, nutritional blindness, 
rickets and so on. 


GATT negotiations could go thro- 
ugh with US and Europe coming to 
some agreement about the agricul- 
tural subsidy. It must be remem- 
bered that forcing in subsidies for 
export-oriented agricultural produc- 
tion and forcing removal of subsidies 
for food production for the domestic 
market are two different things. In 
nations where more than half of the 
people live below or around the 
poverty line, the presence of a food 
subsidy makes all the difference bet- 
ween survival and death. 


What will patenting of medicinal 
plants do to our indigenous systems 
of medicine? In ayurveda, for 
instance, the ре of medicinal 
plants will adversely affect our indi- 
genous ayurvedic stream of medi- 
cine. Would obtaining a patent by 
some pharmaceutical TNC on a cer- 
tain plant extract make its use by 
others illegal? What will be the 
implication of patenting human 
genes—when so far no real invention 
is involved, merely attempts at their 
isolation? 


According to UNCTAD, “India’s 
Patent Act 1971 was a model patent 
act for developing countries. Formu- 
lated after serious study and discus- 
sions by legal and constitutional 
luminaries, the act safeguarded the 
interests of the inventor as well as 
the nation. Under it, the patenta- 
bility period is five to seven years as 
compared to 20 elsewhere, and 
patentability excludes products like 
food, medicine, horticulture and 
atomic energy. To get around the 
widely prevalent ‘dog in the manger’ 
attitude, the Indian Patent Act also 
has a ‘License of Right Clause’ 
whereby, if the patent holder is 
neither bringing in the technology 
nor letting anyone else work the 
patent in the interest of the public, 
the government or any other interes- 
ted party can negotiate the right to 
work the patent. Under the Indian 
act, the onus of proving that a patent 
has been violated lies with the accu- 
sers. There is pressure on India to 
reverse this, i.e. shift the onus of 
disproving violation on the defen- 
ders. The implications of this are 
serious, as false allegations can be 
used to tie up many pharmaceutical 
units in knots. 


Wine the general public imagines 
that great new drugs are discovered 
and invented every year, this is far 
from true. The majority of them 
are ‘me too’ drugs—it is only occa- 
sionally that some great breakthro- 
ugh takes place. Everyone approves 
of adequate rewards for inventors 
but legalizing exploitation in the 
name of invention and science is not 
acceptable. 


Changes in the Patent Act regard- 
ing pharmaceuticals will affect both 
the prices of drugs and their availa- 
bility, as-they would be under mono- 
poly control for long periods. The 
secrecy shrouding the GaTT negotia- 
tions, the aggressiveness in forcing 
third world countries to change 
everything to suit the Northerners 
is too blatantly biased in favour of 
Western market economies. 


АП these drastic changes in the 
global economic scene are being 
pushed through rapidly without ade- 
quate debates within the countries 
involved. The fact that terms like 
free trade апа liberalization are 
supposed to connote ‘freedom’ when 
they really mean freedom to exploit, 
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*to pollute’, to ‘overcharge’ with 
‘bullying’ and ‘protectionism’, is a 
psychological game. The bubble 
will burst one day, but unfortunately 
by then it will be too late. 


This is economic warfare and for 
the millions dying or marked for 
death, the third world war has al- 
ready begun. With these changes in 
economic policies, it is impossible to 
even think of national health care or 
rationak drug use. The Alma Ata 
Charter of 1978 talked of the neces- 
sity for bettering the social and 
economic aspects of life in order to 
bring about improvement in health 
status. WHO’s definition of health 
did not just talk of physical health; 
it spoke of a state of physical, .men- 
tal, social (spiritual) well-being and 
not the mere absence of misery. It 
is evident that every individual con- 
cerned about the health and survival 
of the world and its people has to 
protest against the ongoing injustice. 
Rational drug use and rational 
health care are possible only in a 
context where 'people and their lives 
come before profits’. 


W. are familiar with the exploita- 
tive nature of some of the greatest 
corporate giants in the area of phar- 
maceuticals, baby foods and pesti- 
cides Despite this, we have not 
involved ourselves too closely with 
the GATT negotiations. The fact that 
the situation is rapidly worsening, 
specially in countries which have 
taken loans for ‘development’ is 
obvious. Itis no longer merely a 
question of disease and the death 
of millions of people. It is a ques- 
tion of values, of repressing the 
voice of conscience їп tbe name of 
a warped development through dis- 
astrous economic policies. It is not 
easy to зау 'enough is enough' but 
future action has to be taken against 
the background of this reality. 


Budhoo dedicates his open letter 
to the ‘people of the Fourth World’ 
—the more than two billion voice- 
less, starving and diseased souls who 
share our planet. They transcend 
national boundaries in their despe- 
ration, indicting their tormentors 
with evidence of the horror, help- 
lessness and suffering of their lives. 
In a climate of sycophancy, and 
where self-interest outweighs all 
other considerations, it will require 


Real Concerns 


tremendous moral-courage to calla 
spade a spade. 


What such economic policies will 
do to the health status of the people 
is obvious, but what it will do 
to health care services is another 
matter. With increased privatization 
and with little or no social control, 
the distortions in health care will 
worsen. The proliferation of pres- 
criptions for needless drugs, costly 
diagnostic testing and unnecessary 
surgery has already becomea pro- 
blem. With the proliferation of 
medical technologies like ultra sound 
and amniocentesis for sex determi- 
nation, female foeticide will increase. 
Health care costs will spiral with the 
increase in drug prices. 


С down оп public health 
expenditure will obviously result in 
epidemics of water borne diseases, 
cholera, diarrhoea, typhoid, and in- 
fective hepatitis, particularly with 
inadequate expenditure on safe water 
supply and sewage disposal, speci- 
ally where the ever-increasing slums 
are concerned. People move to slums 
not because they are attracted by 
the city lights, but because of the 
systematic pauperization of the poor 
in rural areas. Already vector borne 
diseases, specially cerebral malaria 
are showing an upswing. What 
causes concern is that not only did 
the vectors proliferate, they also 
developed more and more resistance 
towards pesticides. And to make 
matters worse, this resistance has 
extended towards many of the drugs 
used in the treatment of vector-borne 
diseases. 


No one who truly believes in 
social justice can afford.to remain a 
silent spectator to the consequences 
of the new policies. What 15 being 
let loose today is more destructive 
than cancer or ATDS. Unsustainable 
models of development cannot go 
on for long and to talk of ‘free mar- 
ket’ and growth led by market forces 
indicates a schizophrema of the 
mind. When it all collapses, it will 
be the people who have lived in 
harmony with nature, with them- 
selves and each other, taking from 
the earth according to their ‘need’ 
and not ‘greed’, who will provide 
the antidote to this madness which 
is being legitimized as ‘growth’ and 
‘development’. 


Uncertainty in education 


R. 


RAJAGOPALAN 


THE famous 93-year-old Central 
College in Bangalore is facing clo- 
sure due to the callousness of the 
university. The Madras Christian 
College, nearing its bicentenary, is 
rocked by battles between the tea- 
chers and the management. One 
chance remark on the Satanic Ver- 
ses by the Pro Vice-Chancellor of 
Jamia Millia is enough to make the 
students go on a rampage. And 
unconcerned by all this, пт gradua- 
tes continue to queue up before the 
American consulates for their visas 
and Tamil Nadu universities con- 
tinue to debase the Ph.D. degree by 
awarding it to governors and chief 
ministers. All this is only a sample 
of the current degenerate status of. 
Indian higher education. 


The scene in school education is 
no better. Dropout rates, dispari- 
ties and disenchanted students and 
teachers are only increasing in num- 
ber. The central budget allots just 
Rs. 280 crores to elementary edu- 
cation compared to Rs. 470 crores 
for higher education. Universal pri- 
mary education remains a dream 
and as if to confirm it, great impor- 
tance is now being given to the 
National Literacy Mission. 


In the context of this bleak pic- 
ture, a study of the impact of the 
new economic policies on education 
seems irrelevant. Having seen many 
new educational and economic poli- 
cies in the past, one can be pardoned 
for asking: can any policy make the 
educational scene worse or better? 
But the answer is: yes, the new poli- 
cies are capable of making things 
worse, if some of the rumoured 
measures are implemented. 


As in many other sectors, in edu- 
cational circles too, there is a feeling 


of disquiet and uncertainty regarding 


the impact of the new economic poli- _ 


cies. In the government and outside, 
there are more rumours than facts, 
more fear than optimism. Conflicting 
signals from the government and 
other agencies are not exactly helpful 
in assessing what is likely to happen. 

“Higher education may go the pri- 
vate way’ was the headline in The 
Hindu on 12th April this year. Yet, 
on the 26th of the same month an 
Indian Express report had the title 
‘Privatisation of higher education 
ruled out’! One explanation was that 
the existing institutions would not 
be touched, but new ones would be 
in the private sector. Yet only recen- 
tly there was a renewed assurance of 
the government setting up a new IIT 
in Assam! What should one believe 
and what should one expect? 


Amidst all this uncertainty, how- 
ever, the one mantra that i is repeated 
again and again is 'privatization'. 
At a recent meeting of the consul- 
tative committee of the Human 
Resource Development Ministry, 
Arjun Singh was asked if there was 
a proposal to privatize higher edu- 
cation. Although the Minister 
denied that there was any such move, 
he added that the government would 
encourage private initiative in higher 
and technical education to supple- 
ment state efforts. 


What will privatization mean for 
the university system? As it is, uni- 
versıties have been mushrooming all 
over the country—set up by politi- 
cians to satisfy a caste group here, 
to have something to name after a 
local hero there, to impress a vote 
bank before elections or just to give 
obliging academics appointments as 
Vice-Chancellors and Registrars. As 
a result, the resources of the state 
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governments and the University 
Grants Commission are being spread 
thinly over the ever-increasing num- 
ber of fund-seekers. 


Gress disparities constitute an- 
other important feature of the 
current university scene. At one end 
we have the apex institutions like 
the IITs, IMs and AIIMS, follow- 
ed by the central universities. This 
group gobbles up a good propor- 
tion of the total budget for educa- 
tion. Then there are the innumerable 
state univ M sips supported by UGC 
and the stdte governments. Most of 
them are plagued with poor facili- 
ties, corruption, scandals and stu- 
dent unrest. At the other end there 
are the small colleges, where every- 
thing except teaching and learning 
takes place. 


I private initiative is now encou- 
raged in higher education, it will 
only result in more institutes and 
universities being set up by politi- 
cians and others seeking a fast buck 
or by special interest groups seeking 
to protect their own fraternity. With 
money-making being the sole crite- 
rion, facilities and standards will be 
poor. Wecan cite as examples the 
many private engineering colleges 
started in Tamil Nadu which are 
disasters as educational institutions, 
but goldmines for their owners. 
Privatized higher education will be- 
come much more expensive, taking 
it out of the reach of even the 
middle class. 


True, here and there a few good ` 


institutions will be set up by private 
groups. But they are again likely to 
be elitist to the extreme, catering 
only to the very rich. An existing 
example is the expensive Manipal 
Medical College which attracts fore- 
ign students and wards of NRIs. In 
addition, teachers cannot expect fair 
emoluments and promotion policies 
from most private managements. 
This will keep the more competent 
away from the educational sector. 
Mediocrity will thus take over and 
standards will suffer. 


Meanwhile, the existing state- 
supported universities will be starved 
of funds and will decline even fur- 
ther. The new private expensive 
institutions will not necessarily offer 
good quality either. In short, priva- 


Real Concerns 


tization will only sharpen the exist- 
ing disparities and generally lower 
the average quality of education, 
except for a few islands of excel- 
lence. 


Р rivatization would also mean cer- 
tain disaster for the humanities and 
perhaps also for the social sciences. 
Asit is, engineering and medicine 
have been given a disproportionately 
high status among the disciplines. А. 
few years ago, a Tamil Nadu minis- 
ter wanted to do away with what he 
called non-utility courses in colleges. 
These included areas like history 
and philosophy. In technical institu- 
tions, professors of engineering are 
always itching to fill the entire curri: 
culum with their subjects and do 
not see any need for courses in 
humanities and social sciences. 


Private initiative in education will, 
ifanything, be even less tolerant of 
the humanities and the social sci- 
ences. There will be a scramble to 
start more engineering institutes, 
medical colleges and management 
schools rather than colleges of arts. 
Disciplines like commerce and fina- 
nce will survive, but not history or 
philosophy. 


Ironically enough, American scho- 
lars are now waking up to the im- 
portance of the humanities and the 
social sciences. For example, in 
his book The Closing of the Атегі- 
can Mind, Professor Allan Bloom of 
the University of Chicago laments 
the fact that American universities 
ng longer provide knowledge of the 
great tradition of philosophy and 
literature that make students aware 
of the order of nature and of man’s 
place within it. Bloom has followed 
up the book’s suggestive title with 
an even more revealing sub-title: 
‘How higher education has failed 
democracy and impoverished the 
souls of today’s students’. But 
Indian curriculum makers have no 
such doubts. For them, science, 
technology and medicine are the 
only subjects worth bothering about. 
Privatization will only accentuate 
this dangerous belief. 


It is clear that, if the new econo- 
mic policies are to succeed, the coun- 
try has to reach higher levels of com- 
petence in science and technology. 
But these very policies seem to make 
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it difficult to do so. For example, 
the ITs, RECs and others are being 
asked to raise their own resources. 
Right now, these institutions receive 
funds from the government in two 
ways: directly from the HRD Minis- 

try and indirectly through other 
agencies which sponsor research pro- 
jects. A substantial proportion of the 
direct allotment goes into salaries 
and maintenance. New research faci- 
lities are created primarily through 
sponsored research projects and spe- 
cial allocations for modernization. 


The institutions have responded 
by increasing the tuition fees, but 
income from fees is an almost negli- 
gible component of the total reve- 
nue. The only other way of raising 
resources 18 to turn to industry. 
There is no reason why industrial 
organizations should now flock to 
these institutions for consultancy. In 
the current liberalized climate they 
would probably look for easy im- 
port of foreign technology to make 
quick money. Itis very doubtful if 

ey would wait for engineering col- 
leges to develop new technologies. 
The track record of these institu- 
tions in this regard has not been 
very encouraging either. 


T... 18 certainly a case for ask- 
ing the technical institutions to do 
more relevant research, to produce 
graduates better suited to our needs, 
to sensitize the students to the pro- 
blems of our society and to try and 
retain them in the country. But 
slashing the budget, cutting the faci- 
lities and reducing library grants will 
not help anyone. 


As in everything else, we will pro- 
bably be ordered by the World Bank 
to follow the American model in 
education too. But how is that 
model itself doing? One often reads 
reports of studies confirming the 
dismal state of American education. 
A recent survey by the National 
Geographic Society showed that a 
majority of Americans cannot locate 
the country's capital on a map. 
There have been other reports on 
the low levels of competence of 


"American students in mathematics 


and science, when compared to stu- 
dents of Europe or Japan. It is true 
that the bulk of the Nobel prizes 
still go to Americans, but а large 
number of these Jaureates are Jewish 
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immigrants and some аге Asian- 
Americans like Chandrasekhar and 
Khorana. 


Undergraduate education in Ame- 
пса is quite expensive and not 
everyone can afford to pay for the 
best quality. Given the loose family 
ties and lack of parental support, 
American students like to begin 
working as early as possible. As a 
result, the percentage of foreigners, 
particularly Asians, in American 
universities has been increasing. It is 
well known that sponsored research 
in America will virtually collapse 
without Asian graduate students. In 
short, we have to be very wary of 
following the American model in 
education. 


One feature of the American edu- 
cation scene is the major role played 
by philanthropists, businessmen and 
industrialists in founding and sup- 
porting institutes and universities. 
The famous Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, where Einstein 
worked for long, was set up by the 
munificence of a supermarket owner. 
The Emory University gets its sup- 
port from the Coca Cola corpora- 
tion. One can quote many such 
examples of corporate support to 
education. 


|А India, however, the wealthy 
individuals and companies do not 
seem to be eager to support educa- 
tion in any big way. Why have the 
Tatas not done anything significant 
in recent years for technical or high- 
er education in the country? Since 


setting up the Indian Institute of | 


Science and the Tata Institute of 
Fyndamental Research years ago, 
there has been no fresh initiative 
from them. Even the Birlas, who set 
up two institutes of technology at 
Pilani and Mesra, are said to have 
lost interest in actively supporting 
these two institutions. We can only 
conclude that the current generation 
in these families does not have the 
kind of interest in education shown 
by the previous one. Coca Cola 
will certainly flow in the country 
from 1993, but we will not get an 
Emory University here. Then we are 
only left with the Ambanis and Har- 
shad Mehtas and we know what they 
are likely to do if.they ever take 
time off from their manipulations 
and turn their attention to education! 


Private initiative already exists in 
the school system and we know what 
it has done. For example, driven by 
demand, scores of English-medium 
nursery schools have sprouted in big 
and small towns, catering to the 
rich as well as to the poor. Just 
in one small poor neighbourhood 
called Taraman: in Madras, there 
are not less than 10 such nursery 
schools. A poor worker spends Rs. 
20 a month to send his child to such 
a school, just to hear it recite an 
English nursery rhyme. But chances 
are very high that the child, unable 
to cope with the load, will drop out 
before it reaches class 5 or 6. 


Aie example of private greed 
is the so-called computer education 
in schools. The parent, who isa 
willing victim in this game, pays up 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1000 per year (right 
from class 3) for computer studies. 
He mistakenly believes that this 
would give a headstart to his child 
in this competitive world. The school 
collects the money, pays a part of it 
toa'training institute and pockets 
the rest. The institute takes over 
the training and does whatever it 
wants to in the name of computer 
literacy. Everyone is happy in this 
maze of ignorance—except perhaps 
the child! 


Will the new policies bring noth- 
ing but more problems or will there 
be a positive side too? Let us ima- 
gine a positive scenario: The subsidy 
on higher education is slashed and 
the money saved is pumped into 
elementary education. This results 
in more schools, more teachers, bet- 
ter facilities and lower dropout rates. 
Meanwhile the higher education 
system is made more accountable 
and it starts producing the right 
kind of manpower suitable for the 
country’s development and readily 
absorbable by the job market. The 
apex institutions, forced to survive 
on their own, turn to the kind of 
research directly relevant to the 


country’s needs. A philanthropist 


even sets up an institute exclusively 
for basic research in the humanities 
and social sciences, where scholars 
are free to think about man and 
society. 


It is a beautiful, even a realizable, 
dream. But will it ever come true? 
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Living conditions 


MILOON KOTHARI 


ANY form of structural intervention 
in the survival strategies that sustain 
societies faces a fundamental chal- 
lenge if it is to retain validity. The 
intervention has to have the ability 
to impart new life, new energy to 
the survival strategies. In a coun- 
try like India, where such a large 
part of our population lives on 
such a low threshold of the basic 
entitlements of life, any new dyna- 
mic is likely to be felt firstly and 
lastingly by people where they live 
and the manner and means with 
which they live. 


The questions need to be asked: 
Is the mF Structural Adjustment 
Programme (SAP) adopted by our 
government conscious of its effect on 


Real Concerns 


the livelihood, health, housing and 
environmental conditions of the large 
part of our population that is al- 
ready living in inadequate condi- 
tions? Was there an analysis of how 
similar models of orthodox SAPs 
have impacted upon the lives of 
similar social groups in other coun- 
tries that have adopted sap? 


There appears to be widespread 
agreement amongst all who have 
been honestly grappling with India’s 
reality, and where we have reached 
asa nation today, that structural 
transformation is necessary, indeed 
critical. But has there been a debate 
that looks at what model of adjust- 
ment we should adopt? Should it be 
a homegrown model built on our 


own capabilities and strengths or 
should it be a model guided and in- 
fluenced by forces abroad? Was the 
country's majority, in fact, consulted 
prior to the radical tampering with 
our economy on which we have em- 
barked? One final question: Аз the 
nation races towards international 
economic integration and  accep- 
tance, do the present and future 
conditions of the poor and disad- 
vantaged groups matter any more? 


T... queries are posed as remin- 
ders and for reflection. Such reflec- 
tion is necessary and urgent because 
of what a survey of the abundance 
ofliterature available from across 
the world on the human impact of 
SAP reveals. Almost without excep- 
tion the adoption of SAPs in Latin 
America, Africa and Asia have re- 
sulted in severe and debilitating 
effects on the housing and living con- 
ditions of citizens, particularly the 
poor but also the middle classes. 


Burdened with repayments on 
debt and conditionalities that inva- 
riably dictate reductions in public 
expenditure, the countries that have 
adopted sap have reduced critical 
allocations towards improving living 
conditions. SAPs have also resulted 
ina wide-scale shift from agricul- 
tural to industrial economies, the 
accelerated deterioration of the envi- 
ronment and a rapid decline in 
health standards: all combining to 
create a situation today where SAPs 
are identified as being the prime 
cause for the life-threatening dimen- 
sions in which millions of the 
world’s citizens are forced to live. 


I 


If we attempt to delineate the 
causes for such a state of affairs, we 
can identify common indicators of 
social, political and economic change 
that in one combination or ano- 
ther result in a decline in living con- 
ditions. Some of these processes, it 
must be noted, were taking place 
in societies as a result of misguided 
development policies anyway. What 
ЗАР has done, however, is greatly 
aggravate or initiate these tendencies 
and lock societies into spirals of 
rising debt burdens on the one hand 
and on the other a corresponding 
deprivation of many of their citi- 
zens. 


*The growth in disparity of wealth: 
an increase in the ‘haves’ and а de- 


cline in the ‘have nots’, a growth in ` 


development bias towards urban 
sectors and a decline in the viability 
of self-sustaining rural economies.! 


*The ‘retreat’ of the state: govern- 
ments abrogating their responsibi- 
lities for sustaining and creating 
conditions for the achievement of 
basic entitlements. Reduced expen- 
diture on social sector spending 
(health, education, drinking water 
and irrigation, employment genera- 
tion, poverty alleviation, eleciric 
supply, roads and transportation). 
An increase in abrogation to fulfil 
constitutional duties and internation- 
al legal human rights obligations. 


*The adoption of ‘user charges’: 
the initiation of pricing essential ser- 
vices (water, electricity, sanitation) 
regardless of whether people can 
afford to pay. Such free-market stra- 
tegies despite calls by the United 
Nations, among others, to make cer- 
tain entitlements (primary health, 
civic services and education) free. 


* 4 decline in incomes: the fall in 
real wages, rise in prices of essential 
items and a rise in unemployment 
except for those with links to inter- 
national finance and cápital. 


*4 substantial focus on export- 
oriented economies: bringing, for 
example, agricultural economies into 
industrial economies. 


*The stifling of democratic institu- 
tions: the closing of space for voices 
of dissent, а crackdown on trade 
union activities and а growing dis- 
regard for democratic institutions. 
The increased  co-option of the 
voluntary sector. 


*The restructuring of land owner- 
ship: from the shift in agricultural 
patterns, from the commodification 
of land, housing and natural re- 
sources. 


1. This indicator is also glaringly evi- 


dent between the North and the South. 
The 1992 United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP), Human Development 
Report reveals disturbing data. Over the 
Jast decade alone the North has received 
$ 1.3 trillion from debtor nations. This has 
been called ‘the greatest transfer ever of 
public wealth into private hands’. 


The emergence or aggravation’ of 
these indicators create crisis situa- 
tions whose dimensions have a direct 
impact on the state of living condi- 
tions. 


i) Widespread violation of human 
rights ; the right to health, housing, 
livelihood, education and safe envi- 
ronment. The attendant destruction 
of local knowledge, identity and 
skills. 


il) Forced evictions: the displace- 
ment and uprooting of communities 
from their homes. An increase in 
homelessness and landlessness. 


lil) A decline in health conditions: 
the life-threatening decline in the 
quality of living conditions. A rise 
in child mortality and outbreaks of 
communicable diseases. 


ly) A deleterious impact оп natu- 
ral resources: ап іпсгеаѕе in the 
dependence on inferior quality 
biomass for meeting survival needs 
(fuel, fodder, building materials, 
water). 


у) The marginalization and aliena- 
tion of the poor and disadvantaged: 
the further weakening of capacities 
of the already economically and eco- 
logically vulnerable segments of 
society. The creation of reserves of 
‘cheap labour’. 


yi) The institution of a state of 
disequilibrium: the rise in social con- 
flict, the fall of governments, the 
creation of social and political insta- 
bility, the decline in national sove- 
reignty. 


T.. immense loss of social and 
human capabilities and capital that 
accompanies these dimensions and 
the repeated occurrence of these 
phenomena are rarely acknowledged 
in the analyses that the mF and 
World Bank carry out of sap adap- 
tation. These dimensions are, in fact, 
seen as ‘residual’ and take second 
Place, if any, to the primacy of 
‘things’—GNP, capital investment, 
debt-service ratios, capital-output 
ratio, foreign resource gap, general 
accumulation and so forth. 


In a recent written statement to 
the United Nations, the mF states 
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that, “The goal of the Fund’s policy 
afivice to its member countries ‘and 
ae programmes supported by the 

of the Fund resources 1s the 
achievement of lasting growth that 
promotes a genuine improvement in 
living standards. It is our view that 
structural reforms, underpinned ` by 
sound financial policies, i.e. SAPs 
that confront and eliminate deep- 
rooted impediments to good quality 
growth, are essential if the economic 
and social betterment of the popula- 
tion at large is to be achieved.” The 
scale of devastation caused by SAPs 
reveals how pointless ıt 1s to conti- 
nue making such pious statements. 
We only need to take a closer look 
at some of the dimensions of the 
crisis created by SAPs to expose just 
how far removed from reality it is 
and how selective are the judgements 
and prescriptions of the IMF: 


II 


1 


Tee phenomenon of forced evic- 
tions and the dispossession of people 
and communities from their homes 
is often not recognized as a conse- 
quence of SAP. The processes that 
lead-to displacement are diverse and 
overlapping: the rise in ‘unemploy- 
ment, changes in modes of agricul- 
tural production particularly affect- 
ing small farmers and rural workers, 
intensified extraction of natural re- 
sources to fuel foreign trade, overall 
reduction in purchasing power due 
to fall in геа! wages and rise in the 
cost of basic necessities, increase in 
market-based private sector housing 
policies and the corresponding in- 
crease in land and housing prices 
and so forth. 


Indisputably forced evictions are 
a gross violation of human rights 
and the ultimate violation of the 
right to a place to live. In a land- 
mark resolution last year the United 
Nations has recognized this and 
pointed out that forced evictions 'can 
be carried out, sanctioned, deman- 
ded, proposed, initiated or "tolerated 
by a number of actors, including, 
but not limited to occupation aut- 
horities, national governments, local 
governments, developers, planners, 
landlords, property speculators and 


2. Written submission by the IMF to the 
United Nations Sub-Commussion on 
Human Rights, 9 Pops 1991, 
document No. £/CN.4/Sub 2/1991/63. 





Real Concerns 


Й 


bilateral and international financial 
institutions and agencies’* 


The tragic human cost of the pro- 
cess.-of forced” evictions and the 
international recognition of their 
complicity in ‘tolerating’ this prac- 
tıce exposes the "selective" criteria 
applied by’ еме and World Bank 
in mghitoring the. progress and suc- 
cess “of nations that have adopted 
SAPs, Thailand is'ą, саве in point 
and i is referred to in ań MF ‘publica- 
tion as a country that is an éxcellent 
example of successful development, 
combining adjustment with growth’. 
The document also mentions the 
plans of the Thai government under 
its Seventh National Economic and 
Social Development Plan (1992 
-1996) to reduce poverty and income 
inequality. The document ignores 
completely, however, the intentions 
in the same governmental plan to 
forcibly evict up to 62,000 families 
from their homes in Bangkok alone 
during the’ same five-year period. 
THe IMF paper also ignores current 
threats against the rural communi- 
ties in the northeast of Thailand, as 
contained in the Thai government's 
Forest Recovery Programme, that 
could result in the involuntary Teset- 
tlement of over one million people. 


А similiar scrutiny of the Philip- 
pines reveals that this country is 
also cited as a success story witha 
‘honorable record of debt repay- 
ments’. In а recent report in The 
Guardian, it was stated that, “The 
Philippines debt payment is $ 6 mil- 
lion a day. To pay the interest the 
country has dug up coral reefs, 
replaced agriculture with industry 


and squeezed its poor beyond endu- 


3 Resolution titled ‘Forced Evictions’ 
adopted unanimously by the United Na- 
tions Sub-Commission on Human Rights 
оп 26 August 1991 See also for implica- 
tions for India, Miloon Kothan, ‘Forced 
Evictions and the United Nations’, Maimn- 
stream, Annual 199!. 


4. Dar (Robinson, Byron, Teja and 
Tseng), Thailand: Adjusting to Success — 
Current Policy Issues (Occasional Paper 
Ne 85), Washington D C., August 1991, 
р 1. 

5. See: ‘Thailand's Forest Recovery 
Programme threatens to evict 12 million 
people’. Housing by People їп Asia (Octo- 
ber 1991), No. 3, published by Third 
World Network and Asian Coalition for 
Housing Rights. Also see: Habitat Inter- 
national Coalition, ‘A Global Survey of 
Forced Evictions: Violations of Human 
Rights (February 1992). 


6 See Victoria B Brittal 


rance. The process has displaced 
hundreds of thousands . of people 
from their productive lives and dri- 
ven them into huge squatter settler 
ments which surround every city.” 
Similar brutal evictions have resulted 
in other countnes that are labelled 
by the mF and World Bank as, 
‘successes’: Mexico, South Korea, 
Botswana and .Indonesia are some 
that are often cited." We, in India, 
are already dangerously close to 
having institutionalized the evictions 
process as an ‘unfortunate’ but 
necessary price to pay for progress 
and development. SAP will serve, if 
the experiences of other countries 
are any indication, to give yet ano- 
ther convenient justification for 
the process of uprooting to con- 
tinue and to be intensified. 


Ае chilling portrayal of the 
negative impact of SAP is illustrated 
by the sharp decline in living condi- 
tions and the outbreak of communi- 
cable diseases following the adoption 
of austerity policies induced by 
adjustment. 


Burdened with repayments on 
debt and conditionalities -that- dictate 
reduction in civic infrastructure 
(water and sanitation), several-coun- 
tries in Latin America have experi- 
enced sudden outbreaks of cholera. 
The IMF, in fact, has been held 
directly accountable for this decline 
in the human condition. In a state- 
ment issued in Lima, Peru, by the 
Director-General of the - World 
Health Organization (wHo) during 
the outbreak of the devastating cho” 
lera epidemic in mid-1991, the com- 
plicity of the IMF was pointed out. 


‘Deadly Rates of 
Self-Interest’, lan, 15 May 1992. 
This article’ lig а on the report by 
John Pilga on Third World Debt subtitled 
‘War by Other Means’ shown on BBC TV, 
19 May 1992. 


7. For an excellent study of the impact 
of saP on rural farmers in Mexico, seo 
Cynthia Hewitt де Alcantara. 'Economic 
Restructuring and Rural Subsistence in 
Mexico. Maize and the Crisis of the 1980s’, 
United Nations Research Institute for 
Social Development (UNRISD) Discussion 
Paper 31, January 1992. See also Asian 
Coalition for Housing Rights ‘Report on 
Fact-Finding Mission to South Korea’, 
1980. For examples from countries see 
Scott Leckie, When Push Comes to Shope: 
Forced Evictions and International Law 
(1992), Netherlands Ministry of Housing, 
Physical Planning and Environment. 


The outbreak quickly spread to 
Chile, Bolivia, Brazil, Equador and 
Columbia: ‘The economic adjust- 
ment programme dictated by the 
IMF, is responsible for the increasing 
cholera epidemic in Peru...without 
doubt, in order to comply with pay- 
ments claimed by the n4r, Peru now 
finds itself in a position of not being 
able to allocate more resources to 
fight the cholera- epidemic." 


The inability to arrest the deterio- 
ration of health standards and to 
allocate resources for improving liv- 
ing conditions has led, to take the 
case of Philippines, to a horrifying 
computation that estimates that ‘one 
child dies every hour from the 
effects of debt servicing, which in- 
cludes lack of primary health care, 
lack of clean water, unemployment 
for parents, lack of shelter and mal- 
nutrition'.* 


Such a graphic statistic illustrates 
well to what length governments are 
wiling and coerced to o so that 
their repayments remain ‘honorable’ 
and they can continue to borrow’ 
more regardless of the life-threaten- 
ing conditions in which their citizens 
are forced to live. ‘It is foolhardy, 
to say the least, that the Philippines 
continues to scrupulously pay its 
foreign debt even as the country 
teels from a series of natural cala- 
mities that started with an earth- 
quake in July 1990 and continue to 
this day with the explosion of Mount 
Pinatubo. In between, there have 
been droughts, typhoons and floods. 
Altogether, these disasters have 
killed and injured thousands of peo- 
ple, rendered tens of thousands as 
refugees and wrought havoc upon 
industry and agriculture.'!? 

> X 

It was only in 1988 that the cho- 
lera epidemic of Delhi killed 1500 
people due to the neglect before and 
during the outbreak by the civic 


8. Press statement of Hiroshi Nakajima 
Director-General of мно, as 1eported in 
Third World Resurgence, No. 10, 1991. 


9. Op. cit. Victória Brittain, ‘Deadly 
Rates of Self-in 
10. Oral statement by International Lea- 
gue for the Rights and the Liberation of 
Pp ‘R ate the unjust international 
in the Philippines and else- 
hore E Delivered to the UN Sub-Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, August 1991. 


1]. See ‘Crime goes unpunished’, 


authorities." Communities all across 
the country are not- only forced to 
live in areas threatened by floods, 
droughts and ,earthquakes - but are 
in need of urgent development in- 
puts. If instead of providing for 
these inputs our government, indu- 
ced by SAP, reduces allocations, this 
will only create even more severe 
and debilitating living conditions 
and lead to „ће endangering of even 
more lives." 


We need to T keep in 
mind the severe impact on women 
and children that sAP-induced dec- 
line in living conditions creates. 
Numerous studies have shown that 
the disproportionate burden of ad- 
justment induced austerity falls on 
women as they are the ones who 
are forced to bear the increased pres- 
sure of adjustment and take over the 
many functions abandoned by the 
state.? 


111 


L addition to the growing num- 


ber of studies on the social impact 
of ЅАР that have emerged from 
groups and coalitions working in 
adjustment affected countries, a con- 
sistent critique of IMF and World 
Bank policy has emerged from with- 
in the United Nations human rights 
bodies. These studies are a valuable 
source of information and relevance 
as their premise is based оп the res- 
pect for basic human rights guided 
by the principles and directives of 
international human rights law. A 
significant culmination of the long- 
standing concern within the United 
Nations on SAP was marked by the 
presentation in August 1991 of a 
report devoted entirely to the impact 


a re- 
ort on thé ‘cholera ieee Nagrik 
ahamari Janch Samiti, October 1988, 

New Delhi. Also see the Hindi report 

'Kiski ош, Kiski Shaan’. 


12. For the likely impact on natural 
resources, see Miloon Kothari and Ashish 
Kothari,  'Structufal adjustment—the 
havoc it will cause to the environment’, 
Indian Express, 30 April 1992 


13. For an excellent study on this issue 


sec Adjustment the 1980s: 
-Report of the Commonweal. Group 
on Women and Structural [justment, 


(London, Commonwealth Secretariat Pub- 
licattons, 1989). Also see World's Women— 
Ti and Statistics 1970-1990, United 
Nations, New York 1991. 


of adjustment on the realization of 
economic, social and cultural rights. 
This report undertaken by the Unit- 
ed-Nations Special Rapporteur: on 
Economic; Social -and - Cultural 
Rights, Danilo Turk, was: based оп 
an-extensive global survey of NGO 
sources.and of United : Nations, IMF 
and World Bank documents. 


Space does not permit lengthy and 
deserved quotation but a number of 


remarks from the ‘summary of con- 


clusion’ section of this report will 
indicate the thrust. ‘SAPs continue 
to have a significant impact on the 
overall realisation of economic, so- 
cial and cultural rights, both in terms 
of the ability of people to exercise 
these rights, and of the capability 
of governments to fulfill and imple- 
ment them. While significant and 
positive. changes have taken place 
concerning the. design and nature of 
adjustment, these have yet to result 
in a marked shift sufficient not only 
to protect fully the rights of the most 
vulnerable, but actually to decrease 
levels of impoverishment. Human 
rights concerns continue to be con- 
spicuously underestimated in the 
adjustment process.. ..There is 
little evidence pointing to the adjust- 
ment process actually being overtly 
successful in achieving its aims, let 
alone ın addressing the needs of the 
most vulnerable. — '... Adjustment, 
although called "structural"', rarely 
addresses the true structural and in- 
ternational nature of the causes lead- 
ing up to these measures." 


The main body of the report also 


details the negative 1mpact of SAP on 


the right to housing, health, educa- 
tion and development. The report 
points out that civil and political 
rights are also affected. Special sec- 
tions are devoted to the impact on 
the poor, women, children and the 
middle class. The final report of 
Danilo Turk 15 to be presented to 
the United Nations in August 1992 
and will contain a consolidated set 
of recommendations and conclu- 
sions. The 1991 report, however, 
makes a valuable preliminary recom- 
mendation for a United Nations- 
wide effort to draft basic policy 


14. Second Progress Report of the Spe- 


clal Rapporteur on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (Danilo Turk), UN Doc. 
E/CN. 4/Sub. 2/1991/17. 
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guidelines on SAPs and human. 
rights. 


The views and recommendations 
i expressed by Danilo Turk were re- 
flected in a resolution adopted by 
the - Sub-Commission оп Human 
Rights that expressed concern 'at the 
negative effects of SAPs upon the 
realization of economic, social and 
cultural rights'; and urged 'the in- 
-ternational and financial institutions, 
in particular the World Bank and 
the IMF, to take greater account of 
the adverse impacts of their policies 
and programmes on the realization 
of economic, social and cultural 


rights’ 


M... recently in March 1992, the 
United Nations Commission on 
. Human Rights їп continued recog- 
nition of the immense problem caus- 
ed by ЗАР, in a resolution took into 
account 'the particular concern ex- 
pressed by the General Assembly at 
at the growing deterioration of liv- 
ing conditions in the developing 
world, at its negative effects on the 
full enjoyment of human rights... 
and the terrible effects of thé heavy 
burden of external debt on the deve- 
loping countries? .1* 


Many additional United Nations 
. studies have come to similar con- 
clusions. Aside from the human 
rights bodies themselves, documents 
expressing a strong critique of IMF 
and World Bank SAPs and their 
human impact, have emerged from 
the De ent of International 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the Caribbean (BCLAC) 
and the Economic Commission for 
Africa (BCA).  UNICEF's seminal 
work in the field of adjustment!’ 
must also be mentioned along with 
the work and critique developed 


15. UN Doc: E/CN.4/ 1992/2, b DP. 60- 


62. Ria of economic, social and 
cultural rights’ (1991/27). 


the implementation of the 


17. UNICEF, with a Human 
Face: Protecting Vulnerable and Promo- 
ting Growth, Oxford, 1987; and The Conven- 


within UNCTAD and UNDP." ОҒ 
particular value is the substantive 
research being undertaken on mapp- 
ing the human impact and coping 
strategies of ЗАР in Africa and Latin 
America by the United Nations 
Research Institute of Social Develop- 
ment (UNRISD).” 


I. their entirety and depth of study 
these ongoing developments within 
the United Nations are welcome and 
need to be utilized as arguments to 
counter the negative effects of SAP if 
not the n«F model of 8АР itself. 
There is an urgent need for people 
and institutions at various levels in 
India to engage in the debate pre- 
vailing in the United Nations. In 
this respect the eventual drafting of a 
possible set of guidelines on ЗАР is 
particularly valuable. The drafting 
process of such basic guidelines set 
within the human rights framework, 
could well offer a significant contri- 
bution to the adjustment debate and 
provide a venue for exchanging views 
with and providing information to 
the international financial institu- 
tions, member states and NGOs 
about the still under-emphasized hu- 
man rights dimensions of the adjust- 
ment process. 


For the movements, campaigns, 
trade unions and the various coali- 
tions representing people's struggles 
and mobilizing against SAP, it is 
critical that information on the 
social impact in India reach the Uni- 
ted Nations and the spaces available 
for expressing dissent against govern- 
ment positions within the human 
rights bodies be used. Sustained 
work and presence of this nature is 
all the more necessary given the stub- 


18. UNCTAD, The Least Developed Coun- 
tries 1989 Report: Highlights, United Na- 
tions, New York, 1990; and Trade and 

Reports, various years (1989, 


1990, 1991, 1992. 
19. UNDP, Development Mstment— 
Stabilisat. Structural ГУ peel and 


UNDP (Policy Discussion Paper) 1989, 
New York; and World Development Re- 
ports— — various years (1989, 1990, 
1992). 

20. -See the entire series of publications 
under the UNRISD project on ‘Crisis, 
adjustment and Also see Dharam 
Ghai and Cynthia ewitt de Alcantara, 
тма сае А the 1980s in Africa, Latin 

the Caribbean: Economic Г 


pact foe cad Ponies Implications. Also сс 
the excellent compilation in Dharam Ghai 
Social 


(ed), "yid the South— The Im- 
pact о изітемі, UNRISD, 199 bli- 
shéd by Zed Books, London). ыш 


borness with which the IMF and 
World Bank continue to advocate 
orthodox SAPs. The questions beg 
to be asked; why do these institu- 
tions, inspite of overwhelming criti- 
cisms, continue to push the ‘free 
market" ideology of SAP? Why is it 
that even though the rhetoric may 
have changed to accommodate criti- 
cism, the policies and programmes 
at the action level have not? 


A brief look at the events that 
have marked the turbulent history of 
SAP since 1982 exposes the obstinacy 
and false rhetoric of the mF and 
World Bank. In most cases, the 
people who have had to bear the 
brunt of the austerity measures have 
never been consulted or informed of 
the tragedies about to strike them. 
Since the beginning of the SAP era, 
20 countries have experienced food 
riots (now commonly referred to as 
D4F-riots) as a direct response to 
adjustment, parliamentary votes of 
no-confidence have been raised in 
all regions as a response to adjust- 
ment, military coups have been 
attempted i in adjusting countries and 
even more tellingly, several govern- 
ments have fallen as a result of 
adjustment. 


a have also pointed out 
that in some countries ‘we witness 
the virtual disintegration of some 
national societies, as regional and 
ethnic conflict is spurred by declin- 
ing standards of living and the weak- 
ening of already fragile political 
pacts’. 


Ironically the nar, feigning igno- 
rance of the history of ЗАР, has 
declared in a recent statement 
that ‘it should be. recalled that 
the programmes supported by the 
Fund are the programmes of the 
countries themselves. Indeed, they 
cannot succeed unless they have the 
full support of the population, inclu- 
ding those whose full economic, 
social and cultural rights may be 
infringed upon.P If this is true, 
adjustment as a process is hound to 
fail, for few governments can claim 
to have the full support of the popu- 


lation as far as SAPs are concer- 


21. Op. cit mr amd the South—the 
Social Impact of Adjustment, p. 38. 


22. Op.cit. Written submission by the 
IMF to the United Nations. 


‘ned:* Jt would seem, moreover, 
that the mar while holding govern- 
ments responsible for adjustment, 
expects the citizens whose basic 
rights are Violated to support the 
very process that leads to this viola- 
tion. 


What then are the true intentions 
of the mF and World Bank? What 
role are they fulfilling as the global 
order changes? Why should we 
expect them to think of the well- 
being of the majority ‹ of our coun- 
try’s citizens? One clue is offered in 
'the observation by some analysts 
that adjustment is more about sub- 
stantiating Bank and Fund domi- 
nance, and doing this by financially 
backing the status quo, than about 
promoting human development.™* 


Statements from the IMF and 
World Bank confirm this view. For 
the World Bank, the main function of 
external aid is helping to ensure that 
governments 'sustain reforms against 
the opposition. of those who are 
adversely affected’. For the rur ‘the 
reshaping of the tasks of government 
is an integral part of structural 
adjustment’.”* 


A large range of authors have 
pointed out that there is something 
inherently wrong when adjustment 
is utilized as a means of directing 
the national economic process exter- 
nally. The African experience isa 
case in point where ‘orthodox ad- 
justment policies have concentrated 
unduly on stabilisation, with a bila- 
teral approach between individual 
African countries and the IMr-World 
Bank, thus undermining the satis- 
faction of critical needs and regional 
multilateral cooperation among Afri- 
can countries...the isolationist na- 
tional orientation of current adjust- 
ment programmes 18 diametrically 
E to the harmonisation of 


for instance, Joan M. Nelson 
жы Coalitions: The Politics of 


24. James Bovard, The World Bank уз. 
the World’s Poor, Cato Institute Policy 
Analysis No. 92, Washington D.C., 1987. 


25. Towards Sustained Development in 
World Bank, Wash- 
ington D.C., 1 


К 26. Ор. cit. IMF written submission to 
the United Nations. 


trade, fiscal, monetary and other 
policies required for the promotion 
of African integration." 


I. thus seems hard to, refute that 
the initiative in formulating econo- 
mic policies has shifted from the 
national authorities to international 
sources, leading а growing number 
of analysts to label such a shift as 
neo-colonialism—in a form that is 
largely hidden from public view, but 
with disastrous impact on issues of 
national sovereignty and domestic 
control over local economic pro- 
cesses and resources and the corres- 
ponding growth in violations of 
basic rights and the abrogation by 
governments of responsibility for 
their citizens welfare, all the while 
establishing the clear dominance of 
foreign trade oriented social 
classes.” 


In the area of housing and living 
conditions in India, similar thrusts 
have been evident since 1987, the so- 
called, International Year of Shetter 
for the Homeless’. India, repre- 
senting one of the major markets 
to be exploited, and housing and 
land development being the two 
most profitable areas of the economy 
today, has long been the focus of 
international ‘interests’. Along with 
USAID and the World Bank, these 
interests have been planning out the 
housing -policies of developing 
countries and exploring areas for 
direct investment such as township 
development. SAP will most certainly 
give a boost to the private develo- 
pers and accelerate the turning of a 
social good such as housing into an 
industry.” 


27. Onimod Critique 
Structural yy Клен, “braprammet and 


Proposal for an ord 
World Economics a World Ni Network) 
No. 33, 1992. 


28. Ор. cit. nr and the South. 


29. See National Campaign for Hous- 
ing Rights, ‘Towards a Poli Economy 
of Housing Policy’. Lokayan Bulletin. 7:2, 
1989. Also see Miloon Kothari, "The 
Living Environment’, Seminar (376), 
December 1990. 

30. See National Campai Тот Нор 


on Ltr Conditions in India, щч 
(June 1992), Bombay. Particularly sections 
titled ‘The Threat to Sovereignty’ and 


‘The Impact on Privatisation’. 


The discussion thus far was meant 
to make two points. First, that the 
IMF and World Bank adjustment pro- 

es continue to be inspired by 
theory and dogma rather than prac- 
tical experience of the human, politi- 
cal and economic impact they have 
had in more than 70 countries that 
have swallowed the 'bitter medi- 
cine’. Secondly, the loss of domes- 
tic control and national sovereignty 
affects the long-term realization 
of human rights and the upliftment 
of living conditions. 


IV 


І, the United Nation’s special 
Rapporteur’s report discussed car- 
lier, it is stated that ignoring the 
human. rights implications of their 
(тмЕ and World Bank) work, these 
institutions contravene what are 
arguably their own institutional 
duties under international law. 


The same laws are binding on 
governments that have ratified these 
instruments. The two principal ins- 
truments, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and International 
Covenant on Economic, Social ard 
Cultural Rights, contain specific 
mention of the duty of states to im- 
prove living conditions. The Inter- 
national Covenant, ratified by India, 
contains the most explicit mention 
in Article L1(i): ‘The States Parties 
to the present Covenant recognise 
the right of everyone to an adequate 
standard of living for himself and 
his family, including adequate food, 
clothing and housing and to the 
continuous improvement of living 
conditions.'? 


The United Nations Committee 
on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights monitors State progress on 
implementation of the International 
Covenant. The committee also ado- 
pts, periodically, general comments 
that elaborate on and give specific 
meaning to the clauses contained in 
the Covenant. Seen from the vantage 


31. Term used in op. cit, UNICEF, 
Adjustment with a Human Face. 


32. For the full texts of this and other 
ights instruments 


human sco Haman 
Rigkts—A lation of International Ins- 
pee alae United Nations, New York, 
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point of the covenant, which obliges 
all States Parties to guarantee;-at an 
absblute minimum, subsistence rights 
for all, the entire adjustment -pro- 
сеззлз questionable. General com- 
ment No. 2 notes that the committee 
recognizes that adjustment pro- 
grames ‘will often be unavoidable 
and ‘that these will frequently in- 
volve a major element of austerity. 
Under such circumstances, however, 
endeavours to protect the basic 
economic, social and cultural rights 

me more, rather than less 
urgent. States Parties to the Cove- 
nant, as well as relevant United 
Nations agencies, should thus make 
a particular effort to ensure that 
such protection is, to the maximum 
extent possible, built into the pro- 
grammes and policies ‘designed to 
promote adjustment. = 


+ 


he most recent: comment Na. 4 
takes this concern even further, as- 
serting that not shielding the poor 
from a decline in living conditions, 


could amount to a violation of. the 2 


covenant. ‘The Committee is-aware 
that external factors can affect the 
right to a continuous improvement 
of living conditions, and that in 
many: States Parties overall living 
conditions declined in the 1980s. 
However, as noted in General Com- 
ment No. 2, despite externally caus- 
ed problems, the obligations found 
in the Covenant continue to apply 
and are perhaps even more pertinent 
during times of economic contrac- 
tion. It would thus appear to the 
Committee, that a general decline in 
living and housing conditions, direc- 
tly attributable.to policy and legis- 
lative decisions by States Parties, 
and in the absence of accompanying 
compensatory measures, would be 
inconsistent with the obligations 
found іп the Covenant. 


There is reason in quoting at 
length here. India, being one of the 
States Parties is grossly overdue (by 


four years), despite reminders, in fil- 


33 Committee on Economic Social 
and Cultural Rights, Report on the Fourth 
Session 1990, UN Doc. No. Е/С.12 
DAS General Comment No. 2, pp. 
and 89 

34. Adopted during the Committec’s 
Sixth Session, November-December 1991. 
General Comment No. 4 ‘The Right to 
Adequate Housing, UN Doc. No. EjC. 

1/CRP. 2 
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ing its state of living conditions re- 
port (under Articles -11 to 15) to the 
Committee. The guidelines under 
these articles and Articles 16 and 17 
oblige States Parties to report ona 
variety of issues directly. relevant 
to the adjustment process. India’s 
‘good faith’ in. haying agreed to 
abide by the Covenant .js now seri- 
ously under doubt. 
reiterated that States" reports remain 
the central international mechanism 
measuring state compliance with 
rights and duties found in the Соуё- 
nant. It is in these reports that gov- 
ernments proclaim the legislative 
and social measures they аге under- 
taking to fulfil the human rights of 
their citizens. 


In addition to the Covenant; 
a number of other international 
Human Rights Instruments face in- 
fringement by the process of adjust- 
ment. Important to^ mention are: 


. The Charter of the United Nations 


(Articles 55 and 56), The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (Arti- 
cles 25 and 28), The Declaration on 
Social Progress and Development 
(Articles 10 and 16), Declaration on 
the Right to Development (Article 
8), International Convention, on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination (Article 5), Interna- 
tional Convention on the’ Elimina- 
tion of All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women (Article 14) and the 
International Convention on the 
Rights of the Child (Article 27).5 
The last two instruments mentioned 
have each been ratified by over 
two-thirds of the international com- 
munity. India however, has yet to 
follow suit. 


у 


T.. unfortunate reality today is 
that our government continues to 
ignore its freely accepted internat- 
ional legal obligations while conti- 
nuing to make eloquent and lofty 
speeches оп human rights and de- 
mocracy at the United Nations. We 
must also face the possibility that, 
in addition to delays in submitting 
State reports and refusing to ratify 


35. For quotes relevant to living condi- 


tions from these and other instruments see 
Centre on Housin se) dr is and Evictions, 
Legal Sources Right to Housing in 
International 1 Funan Rights Law, ‘Utrecht, 
Netherlands, 1992. 


It should be 


internationa] instruments addressing 
the rights of women and children, 
the government may well use SAP as 
an excuse to ignore ongoing human 
rights violations. The 1992-93 Union 
Budget made severe cuts on social 
sectors, especially water, sanitation 
and the ,biomass development pro- 
gramme." Such a shift in critical 
allocation is sufficient evidence and 
tragically, if one goes by other coun- 
try experiences over the past decade, 
only the beginning of a pattern 
being set in place for the continued 
denial of basic human rights and the 
abrogation of state duties towards 
its citizens. 


Given such a grim scenario, it 
remains all the more incumbent 
upon social] action groups to pres- 
sure the government -to take its 
international vows seriously and to 
submit State reports and ratify all 
human rights instruments. In addi- 
tion, being aware of the incomplete 
nature of what our government is 
likely to include in its reports to the 
United Nations, the social action 
groups need to reach alternative 
reports on the state of living condi- 
tions to the Committee on Econo- 
mic, Social and Cultural Rights. 


We must also recognize that the 
Directive Principles of our Consti- 
tution are being similarly violated 
by the unbridled rush towards ‘free 
market’ economic policies and the 
deeper segregation of society bet- 
ween the ‘haves’ and the “have nots’ 
that such policies, given the current 
division of power and wealth, inher- 
ently influence. 


Taken from another dimension, 
both our constitutional provisions 
and the principles enshrined in inter- 
national human rights law can be 
used to cushion, counter and invali- 
date the adverse social impact of 
SAP. All the instruments mentioned 
'above are ammunition for deterrence 
and need to be revisited and recal- 
led. 


From the vantage point of living 
conditions the efforts of the Natio- 
nal Campaign for Housing Rights 
(NcHR) also require close attention 





7 


` 36. See Praful Bidwal, ‘Budget Slashes 
Social-Sector Spending’, Tines of India, 5 
March 1992 


and support" The principles. and 
mechanisms contained in the 'Peo- 
ple’s Bill of Housing Rights’ that 
the NCHR is coordinating, offer a 
diametrically opposed thrust to SAP. 
The bill in its provisions attempts to 
create instrumentalities at local levels 
$0 that the communities can achi- 
eve and sustain adequate living con- 
ditions. The bill also informs amend- 
ments in existing legislation (parti- 
cularly the Land Aquisition Act and 
the Urban Land Ceiling and Regu- 
lation Act) to bring them in line 
such that communities can attain 
security of tenure and retain access 
to resources essential to be able to 
have a place tolivein security and 
dignity. 


T. task before the nation is to 
promote and create conditions such 
that people and communities are 
able to gain security of residence, 
health provisions and care, access to 
civic services and a rise in wages. 
These are all essential tasks if living 
conditions are to improve. Faced 
with such an onerous task that re- 
quires all our strengths and capabili- 
ties and given that all th Sectors 
are undermined by the adjustment 
being embarked on, it 18 quite a 
rent that the IMF model of saP just 
gets in the way of the work that 
needs to be done to impart a sense 
ofsecurity to our citizens and to 
promote the path of self-reliance. 


We need to learn from other coun- 
tries that have passed through the 
‘lost’ decade of the 1980s. We also 
need to take a careful look at the 
alternatives to the D4F-World Bank 
SAPs that have been put forward 
by regional groupings end popular 
movements throughout the world. 


One such effort that carries uni- 
versal validity is the African Alter- 
native Framework (AAF) to SAP 
co-ordinated by the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa (ЕСА) and endors- 


37. See op. cit. NCHR, The af IMF 
Loan on Living Conditions in . Also 
see proceedings of the workshop 'Structu- 
ral Adjustment: Its. Impact on Living 
Conditions in India.’ NCHR, New Delhi, 
September 1991. 


38. See мсни, 'Towards а People $ Bill 
of Housing Rights — Draft 

Paper’. Final Draft, July 1990, lcutta. 
The first draft of the Pcople's Bill of 
ioe Rights’ (forthcoming August 
1992). 


ed by the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1989.9 Rooted in the 
philosophical underpinnings of 
"African Humanism’ and the cultu- 
ral traditions of African societies, its 
‘fundamental ethos is the intrinsic 
sanctity and dignity of the human 
person, the collective spirit in so- 
cial endeavours and mutual support 
under reciprocity’. 


I. seeks to provide an alternative 
that ‘must grapple with adjustments 
and transformation concurrently, 
and capitalize on the bitter lessons 
of the 1980s’. The African Alterna- 
tive seeks a Global Peoples’ Coalition 
and a spirit of global solidarity be- 
cause the mission itis promoting is 
‘a mission for all democratic forces 
the world омет.’ This alternative 
has been highly commended by 
popular forces across the globe: 
Although it primarily addresses 
Africa's needs, the AAF's perspective 
18 also applicable to the debt-ridden 
nations of Азїа and Latin America. 
Іп contrast to the ideological rigidity 
of SAPs, the alternatives in AAF are 
not reducible to just one set of in- 
flexible policies. Rather, the AAF 
posits several policy options that 
may or may not be applicable, depen- 
ding on the particular history, re- 
source endowments and industrial 
capacity of individual countries.“ 


We, in India, need to grasp and 
grapple with principles similar to the 
ones contained in the AAF. We need 
to debate such and other alternatives 
available in our own country instead 
of repeating the mistakes of the ‘lost’ 
decade of the 1980s. Most of all we 
need to recognize that the state of 
our population and the continuing 
decline in living conditions does not 
allow us the luxury to indulge in the 
trial and error games of the IMF. 


39. ECA, African Alternative 


ч чы 
to Programmes for 
Очоа. janet bah 

tlon—AAF-SAP, ECA ; pear Ababa, 1989. 


40. Op. cit. Bade Onimode, A Critique 
of SAP and a proposal for an African Alter- 
native. 


41. For a discussion on the African and 
other alternatives to ХАР see, Recoloniza- 
tion or Liberation—the Bonds for Structural 
Adjustment and Struggles for [pation . 
Ecumenica] Coalition for Economic Jus- 
tice, Canada, 1990 
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Gender ond poverty 


DEVAKI 


JAIN 


IN the Indian context women are 
important economic agents. To use 
an overused quotation .from Mao 
Tse Tung, ‘Women hold up half the 
sky’, and in the poverty sets women 
hold up more than half Һе sky. In 
the poverty sets, women's income 15 
often critical for household survival; 
at the same time, their fuel, water, 
cattle, soil, conservation and ‘coping’ 
strategies are environmentally less 
Чан OSE ; ADS 


" x E 


: Giving greater recognition’to’ this 
aspect of women’s presence in''Tndian 
policy-making is needed “te over- 
power the mote widespread ‘image of 
women being ‘at tHe 'céntré of the 
family a$ reproductive agents, need- 
ing support in their ‘motherhood 
roles. This perspective seeks to stren- 
gthen that part of policy which 
provides women with access to eco- 
nomic resources, like credit, land, 
market signals, skill upgradation, 
organization etc. 


It is believed that making women 
more productive, and hence more 
effective income earners, will reduce 
their dependency and enhance their 
status.* . It will also reduce fertility 
and slow population growth; im- 


*Gendér amd Poverty in India by Lynn 


Benett et. al. A World Bank country 
study. Washington D.C., 1991. 
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prove child survival; increase the 
share of family income allocated to 
food and health care for children; 
raise household income, especially 
in families below the poverty line; 
and increase aggregate labor produc- 
tivity and speed growth in key 
economic sectors. The key word to 
such advocacy for women is access. 
Given access, women can improve 
their position both economically and 
socially. 

An increase in women’s purcha- 
sing power, articulation power and 
demand: power would, through the 
pull of demand, draw in the invest- 
ment for social infrastructure and 
basic needs. Underlying this kind of 
analysis is the idea that the ‘market’ 
із the best engine of growth. India 
needs this stimulus. Growth pró- 
vides and expands opportunities for 
all, i.e. there will be a demand pull. 
This demand pull and this expan: 
sion of opportunity would draw 
women into further participation. 
And, if this demand is accompanied 
by good wages on the demand side 
and provision of access on the supply 
side, women will emerge and occupy 
their rightful place in the socio- 
economy. 

This approach to gender issues 
does not acknowledge the national 
consensus on decentralized manage- 


ment of development. Now that the 
Panchayat Raj Amendment Bill 
(72nd Amendment), is expected to 
be passed, there will be, not only in 
Karnataka and West Bengal, but at 
a more widespread official level, an 
institutional framework for develop- 
ment. In this framework, the res- 
ponsibility for the entire package— 
design, implementation, resource 
mobilization and accountability— 
will devolye around local bodies (or 
governments). A third of the mem- 
bers of these local bodies will com- 
prise women who will be elected 
through the political process. Formal 
and inf encounters with these 
women, whether in West Bengal, 
Karnataka, Maharashtra or Tamil 
Nadu, reveal that they are both 
capable and eager to.build gender 
into development. 


These local bodies are not as asep- 
tic and anaemic as the Mahila 
Mandals, nor are they as few and 
peripheral as the non-governmental 
organizations. Together, they form 
an administrative system that covers 
every nook and corner of the coun- 
try. If the numbers in Karnataka 
offer any clue to the size ofthe 
female population that will be sitt- 
ing on these bodies, one can see 
how important it is to take note of 
this institutional arrangement. 


Dus the last five years, 14,000 
women (25% of the total) have been 
sitting on these managing bodies, 
whose total strength comprises 56,000 
persons. While they self-admittedly 
floundered in the first two years, 
they now feel part of the *main- 
stream’. They know now how budgets 
are made and dispensed. Ata re- 
cent discussion in Bangalore (Octo- 
ber 1991), they claimed that 33% 
representation on these bodies was 
not good enough. They should be 
given 50%, as women are still not 
sufficiently well regarded and a.few 
women cannot overrule men in policy 
decisions and so on. 


While it is true that these women 
may not necessarily be as poor as 
those they represent, experiences 
such as those of the Institute of 
Education in Pune, Maharashtra, 
Satyamurthy Foundation in Tamil 
Nadu and the M.A.. Singamma 
Sreenivasan Foundation in Karna- 
taka, show that the demand groups 


in the Panchayat Raj do in fact 
speak for the poor.and:,minority 
women, and,often dave them. on 
their boards. . | «5 ч S 


Depending on how we 'cast' the 
institutional framework, it is easy to 
see how policy and programmes 
could change under it. For instance 
if we recognize that the women parti- 
cipating in the Panchayat Raj need 
to overcome tbe conventional disre- 
gard for women in the ‘outside 
domain’, it will facilitate the acqui- 
sition of funds that could be used 
specifically by these women. It would 
enable organizations, such as the 
Credit Fund for Women to target 
their services exclusively at these 
women. Accessibility to a fund 
denied to men would automatically 
raise the status of these women, 
since it is well known that money 


T process of political empo- 
werment has thus begun and deve- 
lopment approaches to gender in 
poverty and development need to 
take note of this important emerging 
institutional framework. Built into 
this framework is the capacity to 
take note of regional differences in 
everything—especially women's eco- 
nomic and social status—and to 
mobilize local resources, both mate- 
rial and human. The framework will 
also enable access to accountability 
for policy and programme. This is 
of crucial importance to women and 
other subordinate-groups. Since 'ac- 
cess’ ів а function of proximity to 
power, this is-in direct contrast to a 
centralized system, where the level 
of accountability to the people is 
very low. Most important of all, it 
will «Provide the most effective basis 
for ‘labour absorption’ or.sustain- 
able. ‘full employment’. 


` There is a lot of evidence to sup- 
port the feasibility and importance 
of this last element. Professor M.L. 
Dantvala and others have argued 
that full employment -or a plan 
which provides productive engage- 
ment for every unemployed male 
and female can only be made at the 
local level.-:This view is further 
supported at the macro level by 
economists -like Professor Krishna 
Bharadwaj, who have found. that it 
islocalclearing houses of demand 
and supply, which, through innova- 


tive institutional mechanisms, work 
in the LDCs, поё ће macro-resoln- 
tions on the unemployment or: ‘sur- 
plus’ labour problem. 


F importance of using, “these 
mechanisms to rajse, resources’ and 
to cope with the problem of liveli- 
hood for the poor, especially women, 
gets magnified in the cont of 
India’s current economic position. 
There is no doubt that whatever the 
long-term gains to be gleaned, there 
IS currently a severe resource crunch. 
As K.S. Krishnaswamy has stated 
in the Economic and Political Weekly 
(19 October 1991): ‘Without a major 
change in the size, structure and 
working style of the central or state 
governments, the programme of 
liberalization will soon be meta- 
morphosed into something totally 
different in the process of its imple- 
mentation just as the  Nehruvian 
concept of “democratic planning" 
was in the past. This is a task which 
no political party in power has so 
far been prepared to undertake, for 
well known reasons. But unless this 
nettle is firmly grasped, neither the 
much desired reduction in the fiscal 
deficit, nor the change in the urban 
population’s life-style necessary for a 
lasting "adjustment" of the balance 
of payments will be possible. And 
Manmohan Singh will have to wait 
much longer than he thinks for his 
Package of reforms to reveal its 
"human face". 


In fact, those who have been re- 
cently engaged in micro projects, 
even if they are 'development' rather 
than ‘pure credit’ ones, have found 
that the projects' success depends 
on more than economic input. 
They are now arguing for area deve- 
lopment with the gender factor built 
into it rather than for projects that 
are gender-specific. For example, 
while trying to help women Sikki 
handicraft workers in the dry dis- 
tricts of Bihar, it was found that 
there is a limit to how much sus- 
tained income this beautiful craft 
could provide to poor agricultural 
labouring women. What seemed 
more important to these women was 
that the dry area be made agricul- 
turally productive, either through 
increased water supply or better 
extension research on dry land farm- 
ing. Unless their land could provide 
them. with food and employment, 
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rehabilitation through marketing and 
improving the design of Sikki handi- 
ctafts could only be а peripheral 
activity. 


Similarly, in trying to understand 
the needs of women in the Kumaon 
district of the Himalaya, it was dis- 
covered that for a market support 
project to have significance, it was 
necessary to look at the development 
of the entire area. Linkages bet- 
ween selling" their products (wool- 
based) went all the way back to 
sheep rearing, which in turn went 
back to use of land for different pur- 
poses. The possibility of giving a 
‘credit only’ fund thus needs to be 
reconsidered. 


I. the context of a country under- 
going a structural adjustment pro- 
cess for the first time, it may not be 
improper to postulate a different 
conceptual framework to look at 
gender in poverty. For example, it 
might be necessary to anticipate the 
specific impacts that structural 
adjustment might unleash. Africa 
and Latin America provide enough 
examples of the special punishment 
effect that such reform has had on 
females and children. There are ex- 
ercises which can track the specific 
causes of distress under а structural 
adjustment programme and India 
would do well to draw some lessons 
from them, even though these socie- 
ties are vastly different from ours. 
Where will the new reforms hurt? 
If we identify the technologies, raw 
materials, geographical areas, and 
employment categories that will be 
affected, we would be able to deter- 
mine which groups would be hurt 
most, and amongst them, how wo- 
men would be affected. 


The principal responsibility of 
those who are looking at a develop- 
ment plan for women in the next 
five years would be to design an 
anticipatory safety net for poor 
women which would help them pre- 
empt themselves’ when adjustment 
strikes. Or, they could use the oppor- 
tunity of adjustment to improve the 
status of poor women. The Bank, 
with all its worldly wisdom and in- 
formation garnered from similar 
operations in other developing coun- 
tries, should be able to help those 
who are designing macro policies in 
India to avoid or lessen the painful 
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aspects of accommodating the IMF 
loan. In other words, we cannot 
think of gender in poverty without 
rooting it in the current economic 
context. 


dis seemingly contradictory res- 
ponses are possible here. One would 
be a moving away from the ‘sectoral’ 
intensification approach such as 
that taken by several poverty alle- 
viation programmes run by the 
government. The second would be 
to strengthen local governance. In 
other words, mobilizing livelihood 
for the poor through /ocally designed 
strategies i.e., decentralized plan- 
ning. But economic safety nets by 
themselves may not be enough, if 
other ‘debt-trapped’, IMF-assisted 
countries are any example. Large 
bailing out operations may become 
necessary for women, who are not 
only sinking, but are at the bottom 
of the pond. 


Gender-based presentations which 
pinpoint the handicaps that are 
faced by women, or which pinpoint 
the discriminatory impact of pro- 
grammes and policies of develop- 
ment, as well as the place occupied 
by men and women in work/occupa- 
tion or the domestic sphere, invite 
programmes and interventions on be- 
half of women. It is an approach 
which attempts to provide equal sha- 
res, level inequalities, and redress 
the imbalance. This ‘redressing the 
imbalance’ or ‘intervention on behalf 
of the unjustly treated’, with appro- 
priate policies and programmes may 
be necessary but not sufficient in 
Mitigating social distances due to 
disparities. Some of these distances 
get perpetuated because of certain 
growth and other fiscal and monetary 
strategies. Hence, while these poli- 
cies and programmes may appear to 
be helping ‘curatively’, they may in 
reality be merely cosmetic. 


There are several studies conduct- 
ed in different sectors such ns agri- 
culture, industry, services as well as 
environment, which suggest that one 
needs to look not just at their out- 
comes, but at the very policies or 
programmes directed towards pove- 
rty as well as the methodology of 
their implementation. What is pro- 
duced, for whom, with what techno- 
logy, pricing policies, export/import 
policies and through what mecha- 


nisms they are derived, as well as 
*put on the ground' contain built- 
in ‘differentiating’ if not discrimina- 
ting impulses. And it is women and 
the environmentalists who are com- 
ing up with the most constructive 
but fundamental critiques of current 
development theory and practice. 


Those who have been looking at 
various strategies to ensure the ad- 
vancement of poor women or reduce 
their burdens are increasingly dissa- 
tisfied with the equal shares app- 
roach or even an approach which 
seeks to redress gender imbalances. 
There is a growing sense that women 
need to be involved not merely in 
articulating demands but in actually 
designing development. To achieve 
this, one will have to re-scrutinize 
the space occupied by women, both 
in the economy and in the family. 
One will have to reconsider the live- 
lihood strategies as well as choices 
in terms of alternative allocation 
that are available to them. 


I. the literature on rethinking 
development, there is insufficient 
analysis of the relationship between 
trends in women's economic and 
social status, and trends in the main- 
stream economy. There is also not 
enough analysis of factors that gene- 
rate economic growth and the con- 
sequences of such growth on the 
status of women. So far, the linkage 
between the structure of the econo- 
my and women's status has not been 
made. Certain trends have been 
charted, but these are mainly recog- 
nized in male-female terminology. 
It is necessary to go beyond gen 
based comparisons and concentrate 
on the relationship of women with 
the economy. 


I believe, though this may not 
have any place in the atmosphere of 
structural adjustment, that the ex- 
perience of women in the develop- 
ment process reveals many useful 
theoretical strategies and methodo- 
logical insights which would help 
redesign development itself. In fact, 
there should be a ‘women’s plan for 
national development’ or a ‘women’s 
perspective for global development’, 
rather than an approach which talks 
of a plan for women within a natio- 
nal or global development plan or, 
as it is usually called, ‘a national 
plan for women’s development’. 
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Issues in taxation 


M. GOVINDA RAO 


*The author is 


TAX reform is a universal pheno- 
menon. In their urge to minimize 
distortionary effects, most countries 
have undertaken reforms in their 
tax systems from time to time. In 
developing countries alone, there 
have been over one hundred identi- 
fiable attempts at major tax reforms 
since the mid-1940s (Gillis, 1919). 
In many countries, reforms are un- 
dertaken to minimize distortionary 
effects of taxes in order to keep the 
manufacturing sector internationally 
competitive. However, more often, 


- tax reform is initiated in response to 


a fiscal crisis to phase out fiscal defi- 
cits and the objective of such reforms 
is merely to raise the revenue produc- 
tivity of the tax system. Considering 
the seriousness of fiscal imbalance 
and tax induced distortions in the 
production structure in India, a 
detailed review and reform of the 
tax system is opportune. 


In spite of differences in the details 
of tax reforms from country to coun- 
try, the reform experiences highlight 


grateful to J.V.M. 
Sarma and T.S. Rangamannar for useful 


comments 


some important general lessons. 
Although substantial ‘progress has 
been made in building analytical 
foundations for the design of optimal 
tax systems, this approach has not 
been found to be operational. The 
major reasons for this lie in the 
insurmountable information require- 
ments to estimate demand and 
supply elasticities and the inability 
of the model to incorporate adminis- 
trative costs. In the event, on a 
practical plane, the ‘best practice 
approach’ has continued to be appli- 
ed. This approach attempts to make 
the tax system simpler, more neutral 
and acceptable. Broadening the tax 
base, levying taxes at lower and less 
differentiated rates, eliminating the 
taxes on inputs, creating an efficient 
and honest administrative machinery 
and proper information system are 
some of the common features of tax 
reform seen across countries. 


In India too, the need to phase 
out fiscal imbalances and reduce 
inefficiencies in the production struc- 
ture has motivated the initiation of 
a tax reform process in the Union 
budget for 1992-93. In order to 
identify the direction of reforms, 
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however, it is necessary to under- 
stand the major issues pertaining to 
the Indian tax structure. 


In terms of both the level of taxes 
and their growth, the performance 
of the Indian tax system must be 
considered quite satisfactory. At 
about 1% of арр, the tax ratio іп 
India is a iably higher than the 
average (12% for countries at a 
comparable level of development. In 
fact, the tax ratio showed an im- 
pressive rise from 9% in the early 
1960s to 17% in 1990-91. 


Не, the trends in tax revenue 
present two disconcerting features. 
First, since the mid-1980s the tax 
ratio has been virtually stagnant and 
even to maintain this ratio, it was 
Necessary to resort to substantial 
- discretionary measures every year. 
Second, the increase in tax ratio 
over the years has been accompanied 
by a change in the structure of tax 
which cannot be considered efficient 
or equitable. 


A major undesirable feature dis- 
cernible in the evolution of the 
Indian tax structure is the sharp in- 
crease in the share of indirect taxes 
in general, and of import duties in 
particular. This, in fact, is contrary 
to the general experience of tax struc- 
ture change noticed in other deve- 
loping countries. The share of direct 
taxes, rather than increasing with 
development, has declined steadily. 
At the time planning was launched, 
direct taxes contributed 40% of total 
revenues, but by 1989-90, their share 
was just about 12%. It is notable 
that the share of central direct taxes 
declined sharply to reach 17.7% in 
1989-90 even though the Long Term 
: Fiscal Policy (India, 1985) set the 
target of raising it to 22.3%. Presen- 
tly, personal i income tax forms less 
than 195 of GpP and the contri- 
bution of land revenue is only 
0.14%. In fact, the ratio of perso- 
nal and corporate taxes to non-agri- 
cultural income in the. mid-1980s 
was found to be the same as in 1930- 
- 31 (Chelliah, 1989)! 


The share of customs, in contrast, 
increased from about 14% of reve- 
nues in the early 1960s to over. 23% 
by 1989-90. This also contrasts 
quite sharply with the generally 
observed behaviour of ,the steadily 
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1 


declining share in international trade 
taxes, as the share of taxes on dom- 
estic production and trade increases 
in the transitional stage of develop- 
ment (Hinrichs, 1966). 


Modern tax theory suggests that 
an optimal direct-indirect tax-mix 
for any country depends upon its spe- 
cific circumstances and this should 
be determined on the basis of wel- 
fare implications of alternative levies 
(Ahmed and Stern, 1991). Yet, in 
an economy with structural rigidities 
and market imperfections -of all 
kinds and with the wages of public 
servants indexed, revenue raising 
through indirect taxes does not con- 
о an efficient method of trans- 

revenues to the public sector 
(К, 1987): What is more, the 
tax structure in India is riddled with 
other distortions and complexities, 
as can be seen in the discussion that 
follows. 


T. systems іп' developing coun- 
tries are conditioned by- their inhe- 
rent structural characteristics. The 
predominance of the traditional sec- 
tor, low literacy levels, weak infor- 
mation system and powerful non- 
representative ^ coalitio pose 
severe constraints in evolving broad- 
based, simple and less distorting tax 
systems (Newbery, 1987). In the 
Indian context, in addition, the large 
requirements of plan financing, grea- 
ter emphasis on vertical equity in the 
tax system and implementation of 
fiscal policy in a multilevel decision- 
making framework too have contri- 
buted to the shaping of the prevailing 
tax structure in no small measure. 
Tt is important to highlight the sali- 
‘ent features of the tax structure thus 
evolved for identifying directions 
for reform. 


Narrow Tax Base: The existence 
of a large unorganized economy, 
weak information base and powerful 
non-representative coalitions result 
in narrow coverage in both direct 
and indirect taxes. Іп the case of 
personal income tax, the non-inclu- 
sion of tax on agricultural incomes 
leaves out over 30% of GDP from 
the tax base altogether and adminis- 


*distribu- 
speci coalition is taken to mean а narrow 
al interest up ha dispropor- 
onate organisation power for collective 
о (Olsdn, 1982). a 


trative difficulties render the taxation 
of a large part of the unorganized 
sector income virtually impossible 
even in the non-agricultural sector. 
Again, within the organized sector, 
exemptions and deductions for 
various purposes and payments. of. 
income in kind in the form of per- 
quisites provide large avenues for 
avoidance. The difficulties in extend- 
ing tax to the 'hard-to-tax groups 
due' to the virtual absence of an 
accurate information system, weak 
administration and enforcement 
machinery, result in widespread and 
growing volume of tax evasion 
(Acharya et. al., 1986). 


I. the case of corporate entities, 
the generous deductions allowed for 
depreciation, reinvestment and for a 
wide variety of ‘social’ purposes ex- 
clude a sizeable portion of their 
earnings from the corporation tax 
base. Similarly, indirect taxes are 
confined mainly to manufactured 
commodities, and services are simply 


' not included in the tax base at all. 


Even inthe case of retail general 
sales taxes leviable by the states, the 
gradual shift towards the first point 
levy, ostensibly for administrative 
convenience, leaves out the entire 
value-added at subsequent stages so 
that, in effect, the tax as itis pre- 
sently levied, can neither be termed 
‘general’ nor ‘retail’. In addition to 
these, the non-representative coali- 
tions are able to determine a favour- 
able legal framework and judicial 
system which further erodes the tax 
base.* А 


Distortionary Taxes: The pressure to 
finance the ever-increasing consump- 
tion and investment requirements of 


- the public sector has placed undue 


emphasis on raising revenue ignoring 
the distortionary effects of the levies. 
Given that the tax base was not 
large, revenue requirements necessi- 

tated high average tax rates of both 
direct and indirect taxes. The em- 
phasis on ity, besides, led to . 
confiscatory levels ' of marginal tax 
rates in the case of personal income 
tax with severe disincentive effects 
on work effort, saving and invest- 
ment. A clear instance of raising 


2 The enactment of rent control laws 


and the judgements resulting in taking 
controlled rent to determine rental valne 


for property tax purposes, even when the 
actual rent is higher, is a case in point. 


we 


revenues disregarding the economic 
consequences is the use of import 
duties as a source of revenue rather 
than a protective instrument. 


Similarly, at the state level, the 
levy of sales tax on inter-state trade 
does not take note of adverse eco- 
nomic consequences it gives rise to. 
Likewise, raising tax revenue from 
administratively convenient points 
has resulted in the imposition of. 
commodity taxation on inputs, out- 
puts and capital goods alike at the 
central, state and even local levels. 
This has severely distorted the tax 
structure besides rendering to the 
tax system a lack of transparency 
and simplicity.- 


Complicated Tax Structure: For 
several reasons, the Indian tax struc- 
ture has become unduly complica- 
ted. À major reason for this is the 
pursuit of multiple objectives besides 
raising revenue, through the instru- 
ment of tax policy. The traditional 
emphasis on vertical equity—of 
‘levelling down’ the incomes of the 
rich—has led to minute rate diffe- 
rentiation in both direct and indirect 
tax structures on the basis of policy 
makers’ judgements on welfare levels 
across income classes and consump- 
tion patterns. Also, tax policy has 
been employed as a tool to fulfil a 
host of other objectives namely, 
encourage savings, promote invest- 
ment particularly in the ‘desired’ 
industries (through differentiated in- 
vestment allowance), maximize em- 
ployment (through concessions to 
the small-scale sector), promote 
inter-regional equity (through diffe- 
rentiated tax concessions across 
regions) and promote several other 
social objectives. The resulting tax 
structure can only be characterized 
as ‘archaic’. 


L; is, however, doubtful whether 
these intended multitude objectives 
can be effectively achieved. Vertical 
equity attempted on less than 1% 
of population who actually pay 
personal income tax, even allowing 
for a realistic dependency ratio, is 
not very meaningful. Similarly, the 
introduction of highly differentiated 
commodity tax rates on the basis of 
perceived judgements about income 
elasticity of demand for commodi- 
ties is not the ideal way to bring 
about redistribution. The internatio- 


жы 


nal experience, in fact, points to- 
wards the desirability of shifting the 
strategy from ‘levelling down’ the 
incomes of the rich to ‘levelling up’ 
to ameliorate the relative impove- 
rishment through active expenditure 
policies (Gillis, 1989). 


Also, studies have cast doubts on 
the effectiveness of tax concessions 
in enhancing the level of savings 
(Das-Gupta, 1989). Unsuitability of 
the tax policy in achieving the goals 
of employment generation, balanced 


` regional development and а wide 


variety of other social objectives has 
also been highlighted in the litera- 
ture (Bagchi and Nayak, 1990). 


T politics of tax evasion and 
avoidance is another important rea- 
son for complexity in the tax structure. 
Attempts to secure tax exemptions 
and concessions by politically power- 
ful groups and the constant competi- 
tion between the taxpayers to create 
loopholes and the tax authorities tO 
plug them have-rendered the tax sys- 
tem extremely complicated. 


Federalism апа Tax Policy: In 
addition to the issues of tax Сенед 
usually faced in developing countries, 
the fiscal decentralization in a. federal 
polity сап be an additional source 
of distortion and inequity. Severe 
tax competition among sub-central 
units and inter-jurisdictional tax 
exportation can sharply distort the 
tax structures of the central as well 
as sub-central units. Both practices 
are widespread in India, particularly 
in the case of the states’ sales taxes. 
The states compete with one another 
either to maximize revenues or to 
attract industrial activity, by lower- 
ing tax rates and according conces- 
sions on inputs and outputs. In the 
event, many-a time tax rates 
determined not by considerations of 
efficiency and equity but in the 
course of oligopolistic gains. In fact, 
this-hasded'to a bizarre situation 
wherein colour television sets and 
passenger cars’ are subjected to 
lower tax rates than foodgrains 
(Bagchi and Nayak, 1990)! 


Another source of tax distortion 
in a federal polity arises from inter- 
jurisdictional tax exportation. For 
example, even where the taxes are 
designed on the destination principle 
input taxation can result in the ex- 


portation of the tax burden to resi- 
dents of other states. In addition, in 
the Indian situation, the states can 
actually levy a tax on inter-state 
sale leading to significant levels of 
tax exportation from more advanced 
producing states to poorer consum- 
ing states. This has not only segre- 
gated the economy into several tariff 
zones within the country, but has 
also caused severe inter-regional 
inequity (Rao, 1992). 


In the Indian context, the consti- 
tutional arrangement оп tax devolu- 
tion too is alleged to have distorted 
the tax structure. As substantial 
proportions of revenue from perso- 
nal income tax and Union excise 
duties are transferred to the states 
on the recommendation of finance 
commissions, tbe centre tends to 
concentrate on non-sharable revenue 
sources such as customs duty and 
administered price increases to raise 
revenues. Thus, import duty is 
employed as a source of revenge . 
rather than as a protective instru- 
ment; and the administered prices 
of public monopolies do not get 
aligned to the excise duty structure 
as the centre tends to concentrate 
more on the former to raise reve- 
nues. 


cus substantial progress has 
been made in designing optimal tax 
systems to minimize welfare losses, 
the enormous data requirements to 
estimate supply and demand elasti- 

cities and the practical problema of 
administration and compliance, have 
necessitated continued reliance on 
the ‘best practice approach’ ‘to tax 
reform. This approach attempts to 
make the tax system less distortion- 
ary by broadening the tax base, 
levying Jower and less differentiated 
tax rates, simplifying the tax struc- 
ture, exempting the taxes on inputs 
and strengthening tax administration 
and enforcement. 


The Tax Reforms Committee (TRC) 
appointed to make recommendations 
for rationalizing and simplifying the 
tax structure has already submitted 


its interim report. The thrust of 


ng to the recommendations 
of the Ninth Finance Commission, 85% of 
the net s of individual income tax 
and -45% of gross revenue from basic 
Union excise duties are transferred to the 
state government. 
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its recommendations is broadly in 
conformity with the best practice 
approach (India, 1991). The empha- 
sis in the recommendations is to 
expand the tax base and levy lower 
and less differentiated tax rates to 
fulfil- horizontal equity rather than 
having а highly progressive rate 
structure on a narrow tax base. 
Raising revenue is taken to be the 
main objective of direct and domes- 
tic indirect taxes. Restructuring of 
import duties is recommended to 
make it primarily a protective ins- 
trument. 


І. the case of domestic indirect 
taxes too, the emphasis is on expan- 
ding the tax base by including impor- 
tant services in- the tax net and 
extending the tax to the wholesale 
stage. Conversion of specific to ad 
valorem rates in respect of a number 
of commodities is. to improve reve- 
nue productivity and give stability 
. to the tax system. The T2C has also 
recommended the adoption of a 
number of measures in this decade 
to rationalize and simplify the tax 
system. There are also important 
recommendations on revenue Ran 
and tax harmonization. 


However, the committee is yet to 
deal with the details of corporate in- 
come tax, import duty and excise 
duty structures. The full evaluation 
of the recommendations, therefore, 
has to await the detailed recommen- 
dations on the structure of these 
taxes as also on tax administration 
and enforcement. Considering the 
prevailing complexity in the tax sys- 
tem, a lot more needs to be done to 
simplify the tax structure, improve 
the information system and streng- 
then tax administration. But the 
committee's recommendations can 
be a useful starting point. 


Admittedly, a reform of the tax 


structure, its administration and en- ' 


forcement is critical in the sequence 
of policy reforms for structural 
adjustment. However, the existing 
structure itself is the outcome of 
policies resulting from the pursuit of 
special interests by the distributional 
coalitions and there is no reason for 
these groups to be interested in tax 
reform. . This is particularly true 
when tax reform implies tax incre- 
ase. The only way by which success- 
ful reforms can be introduced is to 
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pose tax reform as an alternative to 
more painful adjustment processes. 


A sis, it may be necessary to con- 


ceptually separate reforms which are 
politically difficult from those that 
are politically infeasible and con- 
centrate on the former for pragmatic 
considerations. In such a case, how- 
ever, the reform that would result 
will be” piecemeal and, at best, 
incremental rather than principled 
and comprehensive. Ifthe reforms 
introduced in the Union budget for ` 
1992-93 are any indication, the pro- 
bability of this outcome АРКАР to 
be very high. 
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Banking blues 


R P. GURPUR 


THE first signs of the liberal eco- 
nomic policy ushered in by the 
Narasimha Rao government on the 
banking scene have been disastrous. 
Were it notforthe crippling dam- 
age it has caused to the system, the 
stock market scam and tbe ingenuity 
with which a clever stock market 
manipulator took the banks fora 
ride may well have evoked admira- 
tion. Harshad Mehta's exploits are 
symptomatic of the decay and the 
rot that have for long been hidden 
under the veneer of false bravado and 
sophistication that banks outwardly 
exhibit. 


Private greed over public good 
has been the one notable feature of 
Indian economics, as it is with her 
politics and social set-up. That 
major banks like the State Bank of 
India (sni), the largest in the public 
sector and the only Indian bank in 
the world league, stand exposed by 
their greed for money, says it all. 


SBI is by far the best organized and 
comparatively better administered 
bank. But even it does not seem 
immune to the decay that has set in. 
The fact that some foreign banks 
have been caught in the Harshad 
Mehta scandal should not come as 
a surpise. If anything, they have 
seta bad example for development 
banking and generated envy and a 
self-destructive urge to copy their 
ways, particularly among young 
bankers. 


It is shocking that RBI's inade- 
quacy, incompetence, negligence and 
colonial mentality have received 
hardly any attention in reviews or 
discussions of Indian banking. It 
has allowed its autonomy and inde- 
pendence to be eroded by the poli- 
tical masters in Delhi. Successive 
governors—and this includes Man- 
mohan Singh—have had to fall in 
line and can even be accused of 


complicity. The only time вв. 
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authority and its governor’s status 
was regarded as being important 
was when Professor Madhu Danda- 
vate was Finance Minister in the 
hopelessly muddled Janata Dal gov- 
ernment. 

But at least by their shockingly 
knavish behaviour, criminal collu- 
sion and/or negligence in the Har- 
shad Mehta affair, the banks have 
finally exposed themselves. It could, 
' however, prove quite expensive to 
the ‘public’ owners, as the ultimate 
loss in terms of money may run 
into hundreds, if not thousands, of 
crores. On the stock market it will 
have afflicted a crippling blow, 
which could be anything between 
Rs. 50,000 to 800,000 crores in mar- 
ket capitalization. This loss will be 
suffered mainly by the investors. 
Even if the banks and mutual funds 
suffer massive losses, in the ultimate 
analysis it is the depositors (owners) 
and investors who will be the 
poorer. 


W., have banks reduced them- 
selves to such a pitiable situation? 
A major fandamental problem is 
the politicization of banking, with 
the ruling parties at the centre misu- 
sing it for their partisan ends. From 
1969, when Indira Gandhi first used 
the nationalization of major banks 
as a weapon for her political sur- 
vival, till late last year when the 
Narasimham committee was set up 
and changes that the World Bank/ 
IMF dictated became unavoidable 
for a country begging for massive 
financial assistance, banks were ex- 
ploited wholesale by ruling politi- 
cians, bureaucrats who tasted power 
as big bosses and politically well- 
connected industrialist-opportunists. 

Credit disbursal under political 
pressure and its appropriation by 
interested parties has led to the 
degeneration of over Rs. 22,000 
crores into non-pérforming assets, 
with over Rs. 6,500 crores being loc- 
ked up in sick industries and more 
than Rs. 500 crores being written off 
every year as bad debt. In the mid- 
dle of April 1992, all scheduled com- 
mercial banks had a total of over 
Rs. 131,115 crores as outstanding 
advance of which over Rs 500 crores 
were bad or doubtful. Шш other 
words, nearly one-fourth of the cre- 
dit given is in the doldrums. And 
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the loans that have been written off, 
including the political ones, have 
already taken their - toll, though 
eveyone concerned is being coy about 
the real extent of the damage. 


Janardhana Poojary, as the Mini- 
ster of State for Finance, Gor, the 
votary of ‘loan melas’ who single- 
handedly wrecked the banking sec- 
tor, used to justify this fad, on the 
grounds that big businessmen and 
industrialists created huge bad debts, 
so why grudge the poor a little piece 
of the cake. Queer as the argument 
is, implicit in it is the admission of 
helplessness to prevent the vested 
interests from milking the banking 
industry. The steady erosion in the 
quality of debts (assets) for over two 
decades has now become truly alarm- 
ing, eating into the vitals of the 
banking sector. The Narasimham 
committee has recommended the 
creation of а fund, with an initial 
injection of Rs. 500 crores by the 
government. But this would be tak- 
ing simplistic view of the problem. 
Unless our convoluted and time- 

legal system is changed 
to enable quick action for seizing 
assets and personal guarantees and 
take criminal action against those 
deliberately milking industries to 
Sickness, such large-scale defaults 
will continue. 


Liss of income and eventually, the 
loss of credit money is one of the 
main reasons that push banks into 
taking shortcuts, asin the Mehta 
scam. The stiff Statutory Liquidity 
Ratio е and Cash Reserve 
Ratio (CRR), and the periodically 
enforced -partial freezing of incre- 
mental deposits, which between them 
impound nearly half the working 
funds, leave little leeway for making 
profits. Further, low-yielding prio- 
rity credit, including export finance, 
and the ridiculously low differential 
rate of interest for loans to the poor, 
leave about 55 to 60% of the loan- 
able funds to better-yielding credit. 
Banks thus increasingly resort to 
investment jugglery am bu dis- 
counting for earnings. ` 


The slogan of cob tability has put 
new pressure on an already delicate 
situation. Banks are finding them- 
selves under-capitalized, and those 
that are already making losses have 
aggravated this position further. The 
Narasimham committee's remedy, 


of increasing capital within three to 
four years to 8% of the working 
funds—in keeping with international 
standards—is therefore very welcome. 
Jt is to be noted that some banks are 
virtually in а negative capital situa- 
tion as, for example, the uco Bank, 
which must have been desperate to 
woo Harshad Mehta. Its Chairman 
and Managing Director (CMD) Mar- 
gabandhu’s argument that it was a 
desperate attempt to get out ofa 
desperate situation has an inescap- 
able element of truth. However, Ше 
scandal cannot be excused, particu- 
larly sBr's involvement, notwithstan- 
ding the protestations of 'innocence 
by its CMD Goiporia. 


E. more unpardonable is the 
recklessness of the National Housing 
Bank. It is а direct subsidiary of 
the RBI, though it had an outsider 
as Chairman, thelate M.J. Pherwani 
who, after his heady days of steward- 
ship in the Unit Trust of India 
(ur) obviously could not reconcile 
himself to-staid housing projects! He 
was an ardent votary of the philo- 
sophy of market forces, and advo- 
cated deregulating stock’ exchanges. 


‘All it led to was the ruination of the 
very open, market forces philosophy 


he advocated. Together, the dramatic 
personae have set the clock back and 
shattered investor confidence. 


The Prime Minister's statement 
that development cannot be left 
entirely to the mercy of market for- 
ces only reflects the inescapable 
reality of the Indian situation. Over 
six decades ago, the Congress party 
had propagated public ownership of 
banks. And rightly so, at least for 
one important reason—in а back- 
ward agro-based poor country, credit 
is essential for improving the rural 
economy. After independence, the 
emphasis subtly shifted to the co- 
operative sector. However, п; 
due to political expediency, Indira 
Gandhi, gave it a doctrinaire veneer 
of social control and public owner- 
ship when she decided to nationalize 
14 major banks in July 1969. But 
it undoubtedly benefited the rural 
economy and priority sectors like 
agriculture, road transport, small- 
scale industry, small business and 
the like. ‘Social banking’ and 
‘from class to mass banking’ were 
not mere slogans. They did a great 
deal of good to the economically 


and socially weaker sections, who 


under private ownership of banking 
Teceived little help, except from 
some banks that originated in the 
west coast. 


Lus banking has grown into 
the largest service sector of its kind 
in the world. There have been im- 
pressive gains: from less than 9000 
bank branches (of which over 7700 
were those of 28 public sector banks) 
in 1969, the total number of bran- 
ches increased to 60,519 by Septem- 
ber 1994. Deposits "Increased multi- 
fold to Rs. 13,1100 crores. During 
the same period, staff strength incre- 
ased from less than 10,000 to about 
а million. ín fact, banking is опе 
sector that has always provided a 
large number of jobs. If one adds 
the cooperative sector, regional rural 
banks and term-ending financial ins- 
titutions, the scale of credit dis- 
bursalis enormous. Despite its in- 
efficiency, this achievement is not 
insignificant. 

Roughly about half of the number 
of bank branches are in rural areas, 
where the banking habit has now 
spread. But the distortion of rural 
development vis а vis urban success 
can be guaged by one single fact—a 
hundred towns in the country 
account for 70% of all bank deposits 
and 65% of all bank credit. The 
growth is indeed lopsided. Even 
among the towns, big cities like 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, 
Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Hyderabad 
and Kanpur take the lion's share. 


The credit to deposit ratio is quite 
high in'states that are traditionally 
advanced in agriculture and indus- 
try,like Maharashtra, Punjab and 
Tamilnadu, while backward states 
or parts thereof, like Orissa, the 
north-eastern states, UP and Bihar 
have a poor ratio. Balanced growth 
has not been possible because funda- 
mentally, Indian society itself suffers 
from massive distortions. With all 
the five years plans, not only has 
there never been a national credit 
policy, there is not even a worth- 
while agriculture policy in a country 
where it is considered to be the pri- 
mary sector. Indeed even industry, 


* the secondary sector, has not deve- 


loped to the extent it should have. 
The tertiary sector seems to have 
done better than both. ^ 


The social and developmental 
orientation sought to be given to 
banking has been partly successful. It 
has undoubtedly improved the qua- 
lity of life for millions of people. But 
the shortcomings and defects of the 
society are ected in the banking 
sector as well. Where the general 
level of education, administrative 
culture and social leadership have 
been better, banking"services have 
been more effective and have had a 
demonstrative impact. Andhra, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Punjab, Kar- 
nataka and a few other areas illus- 
trate this. Where political leadership 
has been bad, as for example in 
Bibar and eastern UP, banking ser- 
vices have been inefficient, slothful 
and corrupt. 


I a situation where available cre- 
dit is always short of demands' on 
it, unless there is an equitable and 
rational credit plan, the scarce cre- 
dit is naturally monopolized by the 
influential and powerful. It also 
encourages graft and corruption. 
Within a very short time, the cor- 
rupt land development and coope- 
rative society culture had made 
inroads into the rural credit pattern 
of commercial banks. 


But more dangerous is the subver- 
sion of the system by the big guns. 
The unholy nexus between the top 
echelons of banks, politically power- 
ful people, bureaucrats and big 
business virtually throttled banking, 
draining the major part of its re- 
sources. This is the most serious 
failure of the banking industry. The 
other major failure has been in their 
housekeeping, frauds and misappro- 
priation being never-ending pheno- 
mena. Several thousand officials, 
including those at the top, have been 
involved in these frauds, the latest 


_and by far the most serious of them 


being the present Mehta scam, 
which may finally end up ruining 
many banks and individuals. 


Quick growth combined with the 
lack of a continuing organizational/ 
industrial culture, brought a host of 
problems, the quality of manpower 
being the major one. The second 
wave of nationalization in 1980 
comprised 14 banks, including eight 
more from the sBI group, bringing 
about 90% of banking under its pur- 
view. The balance was shared by 


the remaining private sector and 
foreign operating in India. 
Given this furious pace of expansion 
it is hardly surprising that not much 
attention was paid to quality in the 
recruitment of additional staff. 


Even in the private sector, labour 
unions had established a vice-like 
grip, severely restricting direct rec- 
ruitment, even at junior officer level. 
The result was that hardly 20 to 25% 
of junior officer staff could be direct- 
ly recruited; the rest were promoted 
internally. A large number of peons 
were raised to the level of clerks and 
supervisors. Even minimum require- 
ments like legible handwriting were 
compromised. As banking spread 
and its needs became more complex, 
there ought to have been a greater 
inflow of fresh talent. This did not 
happen. The overemphasis on seni- 
ority, and a smug knowledge of pro- 
tection for those rising from the 
ranks, even when indulging in ‘mis- 
deeds and indiscipline, demoralized 
middle level management. 


Cee better educated 
and, atleast in the initial stages, 
better paid bank staff have no justi- 
fication for militancy, much less for 
perpetrating what are virtually cri- 
mes inthe name of militant trade 
unionism. Though foreign banks 
operating in India have the same 
disadvantage as far as clerks, peons, 
watchmen, etcetera are concerned, 
they do not have to put up with 
union interference at the officer 
level. To that extent, they enjoy 
greater freedom. They could there- 
fore do much better than Indian 
banks, which they did, except for 
the вост scandal and the current 
scam. It may be worth noting that 
even in foreign banks, much of the 
top staff who seem to have colluded 
with the likes of Harshad Mehta are 
Indian. In other words, they come 
from the same stock, and the veneer 
of sophistication has not blunted 
their native genius! 


No matter what open door policy 
15 followed, if organized labour im- 
poses restrictive practices, the libera- 
lization can -hardly be successful. 
The most vocal opposition to the 


7 Narasimham committee’s report has 


come from thé unions. Their ire is 
primarily focused on the 'hire and 
fire’ and, exit policies. Security of 
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service and disregard of productivity 
norms are sacred to the labour in 
India, banking being no exception. 
They are naturally upset over any- 
thing that questions their right to 
secure tenure and the absence of 
productivity and accountability. But 
with the economy being in the state 
it is in, this attitude has come under 
renewed attack. 


A virtual halt to fresh recuritment 
since the last few years, scrapping of 
‘contract overtime’ initiated during 
the Emergency, and the building 
resistance to interference by unions 
in management areas etcetera, have 
slowly begun to impact. The multi- 
plicity of unions owing allegiance to 
different political parties, equally 
militant officers’ unions, lack of 
genuine demands and internal quar- 
rels have steadily eroded thé power 
of the unions. But they still have 
enormous nuisance value and capa- 
city for mischief. The resistance to 
mechanization and computerization 
has S perhaps had the most effect on 
banking. 


There was a time when the over- 
militant comrades from Bengal 
would not allow even а local trans- 
fer. In the United Bank of Indis, 
for instance, a transfer from onc 
floor of the office to another led to 
a prolonged strike. The chief execu- 
tive had to work with his office for- 
tified by security guards. In some 
states like West Bengal, UP, Bihar, 
and Kerala, personal harrassment 
and even violence against the higher 
officers was rampant. But now, in 
the name of redeployment of surplus 
staff, the unions sign on the dotted 
line. They obviously realize that 
they can hardly expect to flourish if 
the industry itself has to fight for 
survival. 


With ‘better counsel dawning’, 
there is a distinct possibility that 
other questions that need to Бе sor- 
ted out may also be raised. For 
example, convenient hours for the 
public (i.e. working in shifts), more 
work (it is ridiculous that in а poor 
country like India, bank staff work 
for six and a half hours on five days 
and four hours on the sixth, totalling 


36.5 hours a week, with a plethora ' 


of public holidays and various cata- 
gories of leave thrown in), better 
productivity and greater mobility. 


Real Concerns 


Active trade unionism has given 
birth to other reprehensible prac- 
tices as well. A few activists do 
trade union work during office hours 
without authorization but with the 
knowledge and implicit approval of 
the respective managements. Most 
banks tolerate this indefensible prac- 
tice. The local union bosses are 
generally busybodies who interfere 
in everything. In other words, salary 
and perks are provided by the banks 
for doing union work! This ‘privi- 
lege’ may hopefully disappear in the 
changed atmosphere. In any case, no 
self-respecting union ought to resort 
to such unethical behaviour. Instead, 
they should contribute to the right 
type of work culture, educate their 
members of their responsibility and 
help in rural development. They 
should also be on guard against 
wrongdoing and misuse/abuse of 
power by managements. 


o d banks suffer from a surfeit 
of staff, particularly at the middle 
and higher levels, who work accord- 
ing to the Peter principle. R.K. 
Talwar of the spl, that brilliant 
banker who was hounded during 
the Emergency by Sanjay Gandhi 
and his coterie, solved this by a 
simple mechanism. Those middie- 
aged men who had lost what little 
dynamism they possessed and were 
coming in the way of younger, 
brighter and more talented, innova- 
tive officers, were all 'promoted' 
with impressive titles and shunted to 
decorative offices 'to oversee and 
advise’. The protocol was meticu- 
lously observed but the real work of 
‘innovative banking’ was done by 
those who had something to contri- 
bute. Notwithstanding the present 
misfortune of SBI, it bas indeed 
charted out innovative paths in 
banking. Special and exclusive bran- 
ches dealing with agriculture indus- 
try and foreign exchange are some 
of its successful achievements, as is 
the setting up of rural development 
projects and trusts. 


The challenges of development 
and social banking served to bring 
the innovativeness of at least some 
banks to the fore. The singular suc- 
cess of the lead bank scheme contri- 
buted immeasurably to the spread of 
banking in backward areas. To meet 
the special needs of the rural poor, 


regional rural banks (RRB) were set 
up. There are about 200 such banks 
with 25 to 30 branches each. But 
80% of these banks run at a perpe- 
tual loss, eroding the capital conti- 
buted by the state and central gover- 
nments, and sponsoring banks. With 
operational costs being the same as 
big banks, they have been sick vir- 
tually from birth. A government 
that boldly wants to withdraw the 
subsidy on fertilizers and food should 
also have the courage to reconsider 
the RRB situation. 


The Narasimham committee’s re- 
commendation is to hand over these 
banks to a subsidiary. A better op- 
tion would be to merge them with 
the sponsoring banks, amalgamate 
some of the branches with more eco- 
nomic working units and dispense 
with those that are absolutely worth- 
less. In places where the cooperative 
institutions are particularly strong, 
these ought to be strenthened and 
encouraged further. Farmers' service 
cooperatives (Fcs) are the real answer 
in most cases, not the proliferation 
of high-cost banking. 


Given the several constraints, in- 
flexible policy guidelines and suffo- 
cating controls that the Indian bank- 
ing system works under, it should 
be a matter of surprise and also cele- 
bration if it does not deteriorate any 
further. Deposit interest rates 

at utterly unrealistic levels—ti!l about 
two years ago the maximum rate on 
term deposits was 10% p.a., which 
is now 13% p.a.—and credit gi 

at cheap rates (priority credit at 10 
to 14% p.a., export credit still chea- 
per and large advances at 16 to 18% 
p.a.) gave rise to a ridiculous situa- 
tion. Monetary discipline as it was 
administered by the RBI was a dis- 
aster. In the process the government 
helped itself to cheap funds under 
the guise of government securities 
towards SLR, and ran up a riotous 
rate of inflation. In both monetary 
and fiscal measures, a profligate 
government and a pliable RBI did 
more damage to the banking sector 
than anybody else. The emperor 
was indeed naked, but no one had 
the guts to say sol 


To the extent that these measures 
were released from artificial bondage 
cannot but do good to banking. 
Raising equity capital from the mar- 


ket is increasingly тоге profitable, 
as is being discovered by big units. 
Tn fact, in the new equity cult, they 
benefited more by way of free fands 
available till equity allotments were 
made and refunds issued. Both the 
companies and banks made profits 
by such free funds cleverly retained 
for three to six months. Institutional 
morality is generally low in this 
country, and at the root of the 
recent stock market scam was per- 
haps the greed that sprang from 
such free equity application funds. 
Together with the clever ruse of 
mutual funds, whose operations had 
none of the regulatory measures like 
those on the banks, greater harm 
was done. It may therefore be advi- 
sable to re-examine the activities 
that banks are allowed to participate 
in. It would be a better idea to res- 
trict banks to banking services only, 
and without compromising their 
competitiveness, entrust other finan- 
cial activities to more appropriate 
institutions. A healthy equity cult 
can complement banking operations; 
speculations and manipulations can- 
not. 


M 


T.. RBIs control of monetary 
policies through impounding a large 
portion of the working funds, 
the call money market mechanism 
(which has a very high rate of bor- 
rowing by banks), credit curbs and 
the introduction of deposit certifi- 
cates (ср) and commercial papers 
(cP) by big companies are among 
some of the measures that have sys- 
tematically affected banking. Too 
many things are sought be achieved, 
simultaneously — overburdening а 
banking system which is being cru- 
shed under endless experimentation. 
Тоо many and too frequent changes 
in refinance and emphasis on parti- 
cular credit lines have kept the 
banks on tenterhooks. The slavish 
dependence on the government and 
RBI for all sorts of policy decisions, 
interference by the government and 
puppet boards of directors with 
workers’ representatives keen to fea- 
ther their own nest of partisan inte- 
rests, allow but little autonomy and 
scope for dynamic initiative. 


Over two decades of mismana- 
gement and misrule have harmed 
the system, but not irretrievably. 
The opening of doors, at it were, 
by the compulsions of survival, is 


sure to hasten the positive revival of 
banking in India. The possibilities 
for improvement are enormous. 
With all its imperfections, the Nara- 
simham committee’s recommenda- 
tions can be a sound basis for 
reforms. 


I. is perhaps too late to make 
wholesale changes now. But restric- 
ex the number of banks ofan all- 
India nature to just а few, and 
redesignating others as regional/ 
zonal banks, with those in very bad 
shape amalgamating with the better 
ones, is not only possible but also 
desirable. A rational branch policy 
would lead to the relocation of bran- 
ches to under-banked and unbanked 
centres. The overt urban bias and 
congestion in big cities ought to, 
and hopefully will, be changed. 
Consolidation rather than unbridled 
expansion should get priority, as 
also a honest review and introspec- 
tion of each one’s comparative 
strong and weak points. 


The possibility of losing jobs and 
promotional opportunities may lead 
to better trade union behaviour and 
change their negative attitude to- 
wards operational hours and servi- 
ces, leading to greater productivity, 
better customer service, and greater 
participation in realizing social 
goals. After all, there’s nothing like 
self-interest for motivation! Less 
control in favour of policy guide 
lines, abolition of the banking 
department at the centre and a non- 
partisan constitution of boards are 
a must. RBI’s autonomy, role as a 
guide, and policy-making functions 
should be strengthened. RBI itself 
can do with a strong dose of reform. 
Its own customer service is no better 
than that of the commercial banks, 
and its trade unionism is even 
worse. In its currency division, for 
example, work norms are so low 
that the staff work only for a few 
hours and then walk off. 


Audit and inspection will now 
hopefully improve. If the Mehta 
scandal has not taught us even that, 
then banking in this country will 
never learn. A separate audit, ins- 
pection and vigilance machinery for 
the industry is a distinct possibility. 
Greater computerization and techno- 
logical innovations to meet the ever- 
increasing demands of the industry 


—the staggering cheque clearing 
operations of the banks is a case in 
point—coupled with greater profes- 
sionalism are also needed. 


Competition, innovation and re- 
ward for better work and results are 
the positive aspects of an open mar- 
ket economy. Market forces how- 
ever are not everything. India’s needs 
and demands are peculiar to itself. 
To compare them with other deve- 
loped countries and adopt their yard- 
sticks would be foolish, even fatal. 
There is no escape from priority cre- 
dit deployment. But it need not be , 
subsidized and its actual cost should 
always be recovered. Profit-making 
for a viable existence is not the same 
as profiteering. And credit judge- 
ment, if allowed to be objective, can 
turn around our  much-maligned 
banking system. ; 


T.. endless talk about decentrali- 
zation is difficult to swallow in an 
environment nurtured on feudalism 
and paternalism. Efforts should 
nevertheless be made and a more 
dynamic organizational ethos culti- 
vated to meet the challenges and 
needs of the times. Of late, several 
banks have been operating in areas 
like subsidiary services for house 
building, estate and property mana- 
gement with a trusteeship service, 
venture capital, factoring, merchant 
banking and syndication. These are 
better left to others who specialize 
in them. 


Ambitious industrialists are said 
to be on the look-out for taking over 
private sector banks. With its one 
foray into a stock scam, the Bank of 
Karad is already in the process of 
being wound up. If the Ambanis, the 
Modis, the Goenkas, the Chabrias 
and others of their tribe want to 
stray into banking, let them in by 
all means. But let them burn their ` 
own fingers and not those of others. 


The idea of economic liberaliza- 
tion with the market forces levelling 
enterprises is no doubt an attractive 
one. But a vital sector like banking 
should see these changes as oppor- 
tunities to do even better for the 
community. The largest good to the 
largest number is a concept handed 
down in India from Vedic times. 
The banks should adopt this as their 
motto and guiding principle. 
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IN March 1985, in the first quarter 
of the first year ‘of the Rajiv Gandhi 
era, a seminar on ‘Alternative Eco- 
nomic Structures’ (the papers were 

published in 1989 under the same 
title as a book by Allied Publishers) 
was organized at the Institute of 
Advanced Studies, Shimla. P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, then a Union 
Minister in the Cabinet of Rajiv 
Gandhi, delivered the valedictory 
address, in which he recounted an 
episode from the 1950s. Referring to 
the resolution on the Socialistic 
Pattern of Society which was passed 
by Parliament and which the Cong- 
ress had to accept at its Avadi meet- 
ing, he mentioned the fact that a 
couple of months before Avadi he 
and some others decided to get the 


Real Concerns 


Environmental implications 
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resolution passed at a Pradesh Cong- 
ress Committee meeting. They were 
overruled by some who felt that for 
various reasons it was not accep- 
table. 


However, according to Narasimha 
Rao, ‘two months later, all these 
gentleman who had opposed the re- 
solution went to Avadi and came 
back full socialists! So the manner in 
which things were ultimately accept- 
ed without question, without debate, 
without brainstorming, created а 
scare in some persons and I was one 
of those’. One wonders what Rao 
would have to say about the way the 
recently concluded Tirupati session 


„of the Congress was conducted, that 


too with him in the saddle as Presi- 


dent. This especially i in relation to 
the. discussion on the new economic 


policy. 


At Tirupati in April 1992, there 
was a deliberate overcrowding of the 
agenda, with organizational elec- 
tions hitched alongside ‘discussions’ 
on the resolution on the new econo- 
mic policy. The Tirupati Congress 
conclave only confirmed what many 
have long suspected, that there is a 
deliberate attempt^to prevent any 
debate on the new economic policy, 
a policy that Manmohan Singh and 
company are surreptitiously foisting 
on this country. It ıs frightening to 
contemplate the long-term conse- 
quences of what is being thrust on 
us by a few technocrats who remain 
convinced of the ‘correctness’ of 
their policy initiatives. They thus 
see no need for any public debate 
and accordingly ensured there was 
no debate at Tirupati. In the pro- 
cess, they also prevented debate and 
discussion i in society at large. It is 
in such a kind of impasse and rather 
frustrating state of affairs that one 
has to consider vital questions con- 
cerning the safeguarding of our re- 
sources and endowments, especially 
our natural resources and wealth. 


Questions regarding our natural 
resources and heritage become criti- 
cal when we consider that’ the pre- 
sent economic policy changes area 
result of “а forced integration to the 
world economy', and not one that 
emerged out of our desire or choice 
to be part of some benign process 
called 'globalization'. For poor de- 
veloping countries like ours, there is 
and will be no benign process called 
‘globalization’ under the present 
oppressive ‘new world order’. Carla 
Hills had said long ago that debt is 
the crowbar with which economies 
will be wrenched open. Having be- 
come a major debtor nation, India 
is now witnessing its economy be- 
ing wrenched open. This ‘wrenching 
open’ determines the speed and con- 
tent of ' opening up’, ‘liberalization’ 
and ‘privatization’, and gives us 
little choice to determine the speed 
at which we want to take any or all 
of these three policy initiatives. If, 
therefore, out policy-makers behave 
as though they are in a sort ofa 
coma, we need not be surprised. 
This has very far-reaching implica- 


tions for the future of our natural 
heritage and resources. One might 
even ask whether they have a future 
at all. 


А. itis, we are sitting on some 
kind of ecological time bomb 
that is quietly ticking away, given 
the range of ecological, environmen- 
tal and natural resource erosion 
problems we are already faced with. 
According to an internal document 
prepared in March 1992 by the 
Ministry of Environment and Fore- 
sts, titled ‘National Conservation 
Strategy and Policy Statement on 
Environment and Development’, the 
following are some of the problems 
listed in the document. To quote: 


‘Even today, over 250 million 
children, women and men suffer 
from under-nutrition: The scenario 
for the coming years is alarming and 
we are likely to face a food crisis 
unless we are in a position to incre- 
ase crop and animal productivity on 
a continuing basis, since the only 
option open to us for increasing 
production is productivity improve- 
ment. Also, access to food will have 
to be ensured through opportunities 
for productive employment. 


*A growth in domesticated animal 
population has been accompanied 
bya loss of area under ssland 
and pastures. Hardly 3.5% of our 
geographical area is under grass- 
lands, while our domesticated ani- 
mal population numbers nearly 500 
million: The livelihood security of 
the majority of our people depends 
on land and water-based occupations 
such as crop and animal husbandry, 
forestry and fisheries. 


‘Out of a total area of about 329 
million hectares, 175 million hec- 
tares of land require special treat- 
ment to restore such land to produc- 
tive and profitable use. The degra- 
dation is caused by water and wind 
erosion (150 million ha), salinity 
and alkalinity (8 million ha) and 
river action and other factors (7 
million ha). 


‘Our forest wealth’ is dwindling 
due to overgrazing, overexploitation 
both for commercial and household 
needs, encroachments, unsustainable 
practices including certain practices 
of shifting cultivation and develop- 


mental activities such as - buil- 
dings, irrigation and power projects. 


‘The recorded forest cover in the 
country is 75.01 million ha. which 
works out to 19.575 of the total 
geographical area t the broad 
national goal of 33% for the plains 
areas and 66% for hilly 
Even within this area, only 11% ee 
stitute forests with 40% or more of 
crown cover. According to the State 
of Forest Report, 1989, the actual 
forest cover in the country was 64.01 
million hectares during 1985-87 and 
the annual rate of loss works out to 
47,500 hectares. The loss of habitat 
18 leading to the extinction of plant, 
animal and microbial species. Accor- 
ding to the Botanical and Zoological 
Surveys in India, over 1500 plant 
and animal species are in the endan- 
gered category. 


‘Our unique wetlands, rich in 
aquatic and bird life, providing food 
and shelter as also the breeding and 
spawning ground for the marine and 
fresh water fishes, are facing pro- 
blems of pollution and overexploita- 
tion. The major rivers of the country 
are also facing problems of pollution 
and siltation. Our long coastline is 
under similar stress. Our coastal 
areas have been severely damaged 
due to indiscriminate construction 
near the water-line. Coastal vegeta- 
tion, including mangroves and sea 
grasses, is getting denuded. Our 
mountain ecosystems are under thre- 
at of serious degradation. Extensive 
deforestation leading to the erosion 
of valuable topsoil is threatening the 
livelihood security of millions of 
hill people. 


‘Equally serious is the downstream 
“effects of the damage done upstream. 
Indo-Gangetic agriculture, often des- 
cribed as a potential bread basket 
in the world, is being damaged be- 
yond repair as а result of soil de- 
gradation. Some arcas are facing 
problems of water-logging and rising 
water tables because of poorly 
planned and ill-executed irrigation. 
In other areas, the water table is 
receding because of overexploitation 
of ground water. Furthermore, the 
quality of ground water is being 
affected due to chemical pollution 
and in coastalareas, due to the in- 
gress of sea water. The excessive use 
offertilizers and pesticides impose 
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threat to human health, to the gene- 
tic stocks and reduce the natural 
soil fertility in thelong run. The 
absence of an integrated land and 
water use policy for the country is 
taking a heavy toll on these basic 
natural assets. 


‘Coral reefs are the most produc- 
tive marine ecosystems and provide 
a habitat for diverse flora and fauna. 
These ecosystems are adversely affec- 
ted by indiscriminate exploitation 
of coral for production of lime, re- 
creational use and for ornamental 
trade. Similarly, the fragile environs 
of island ecosystems have been sub- 
jected to pressures of various forms 
including migration of people from 
the mainland. 


‘Compounding these human-inflic- 
ted wounds on natural ecosystems 
and life-support mechanisms, we are 
facing serious problems of pollution 
and unsanitary conditions especially 
in urban areas. Pollution arising 
from toxic wastes and non-biode- 
gradable consumer articles is tending 
to increase. 


* A large number of industries and 
other development projects have been 
incorrectly sited, leading, on the one 
hand, to overcongestion and over- 
pollution in our urban centres and 
on the other hand, to diversion of 
population and economic resources 
from the rural areas. This has also 
resulted in the pollution of most of 
our water bodies which are major 
constituents of our life rt 
system. Pollution of water ies, 
in turn, has adversely affected the 
growth of aquatic fauna and flora 
which is an environmentally undesir- 
able phenomenon for any ecosys- 
tem. The problem of women in 
villages is compounded in this whole 
scenario of energy, environmental 
and developmental imbalance. The 
incidence of malaria is high in many 
parts of the country. Safe drinking 
water is still a luxury in many villa- 
ges. Liver ailments and gastro-in- 
testinal diseases are common due to 
unclean drinking water.’ 


By the government’s own admis- 
sion, we are facing a very serious 
situation vis-a-vis our environment 
and natural resources. Even though 
the government’s document does 
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not explicitly acknowledge this, most 
of the problems are directly related 
to the pattern of economic growth 
in the past few years. In addition, 
one-dimensional growth, which is 
vulnerable to the vagaries of the in- 
ternational market, can only worsen 
the situation. 


T picture is not very rosy when 
one views the impact of liberaliza- 
tion and related economic policies 
in the context of critical areas like 
food production. Indications are that 
we are already heading fora crisis 
in the agricultural economy. Apart 
from the fact that after three good 
years, a poor monsoon is anticipa- 
ted and will seriously affect food 
production, a depleting buffer stock 
and the shift to cash crops as a result 
of market-oriented policies all add 
up to produce a grim scenario on 
the food crops front. Presently, 
many parts of Maharashtra and 
Gujarat are in the grip of severe 
drought conditions, and it is likely 
that some more states will soon be 
in the same situation. Already the 
government has been forced to im- 
port one million tonnes of wheat in 
order to contain the wheat price. 


These tendencies only serve to 
emphasize how critical and sensitive 
a variable natural resources are in 
the overall planning context. We 
cannot take them lightly, as unfor- 
tunately many of the economic 
liberalization strategies tend to do. 
Naturel resource depletion or too 
fundamental shifts in natural re- 
source use (like land for example) 
can have very serious implications 
inthe long term, undermining the 
very viability of societies. Economic 
planners, like those in our country 
now obsessed with ‘economic libera- 
lization’, pay absolutely no heed to 
questions of sustainable natural re- 
source use, which in a way form the 
very basis for the future survival of 
nations. 


All economic activity tends to 
view natural resources merely asa 
‘source’ or ‘sink’ with no limits to 
either its yielding capacity as a 
source or its carrying capacity asa 
sink, till of course a disaster strikes. 
‘Economic liberalization’ only in- 
creases the intensity of natural re- 
source use both as а source and as 
a sink. The fish disease epidemic 


that struck the waters of Kerala is a 
good illustration of this. The inland 
waters of Kerala area very impor- 
tant source of protein in the Kerala 
diet. Last October the fish, especially 
in the Kuttanad area, were affected 
by a very peculiar epidemic known 
as the Ulcerative Disease Syndrome. 
The news about the diseased fish led 
to а sudden non-marketability of 
fish in Kerala thus affecting the live- 
libood of over 50,000 .traditional 
fishermen. The likely reason for this 
epidemic is the fact that the inland 
waters are also used asa sink for’ 
wastes generated by other human 
economic activity. It is worth noting 
that around 281 million litres of 
industrial effluents of highly toxic 
chemicals, 40,000 tonnes of chemical 
fertilizers and 900 tonnes of pesti- 
cides used annually in an area of 
60,000 hectares of paddy find their 
way into the water. 


I. general, fertilizer and pesticide 
use has increased significantly, parti- 
cularly with the increase in planta- 
tion forests (teak etcetera) and hybrid 
export crops such as flowers and 
vegetables, all of which, given the 
intensity of cultivation, require very 
high doses of fertilizers and pestici- 
des. Much of these chemicals leach 
into the ground water and through 
run off into the sea. Field resear- 
chers studying fishing villages on the 
east and west coasts indicate а de- 
crease in fish catches. The develop- 
ment of tourism in areas such as 
Goa and the relaxation of envi- 
ronmental standards for hotels and 
resorts in order to garner ‘tourist 
dollars’, according to Ministry of 
Agriculture sources, is affecting the 
fish and prawn catch due to the 
presence of high levels of coliform ` 
and other pollutants. The prawn 
export industry that is growing very 
fast and is another major dollar ear- 
ner, is equally affected by environ- 
mental pollution. 


To give some idea of export values 
of such items as fruits and vegeta- 
bles, flowers, marine products etce- 
tera just for the period April 1991 
to August 1991, the value of marine 
product export was in the order of 
Rs. 463 crores; fruits and vegetables 
amounted to Rs. 130 crores; pro- 
cessed fruits and juices Rs. 23.5 
crores and floricultare products 
about Rs. 4.5 crores. Who will give 


the value of what we constantly take 
from the soil in terms of high pro- 
ductivity and export values? 


Other processes, again with very 
serious long-term consequences, are 
also evident and signal what is in 
store for us when we, in our short- 
Sightedness, sacrifice our natural 
resources and heritage, whether as a 
source or asa sink, to the world 
economy. Two so-called success 
stories of industries that have regis- 
tered phenomenal growth as a result 
of the “economic liberalization’ pro- 
cess are cases in point, and fore- 
warn us of the dangers that we face 
in the context of long-term impacts 
of our present myopic economic 
policies. 


Кы ıs the granite industry in the 
southern states of Tamilnadu and 
Andhra. As part of our ‘opening up 
Strategy, our granite resources are 
now part of the global demand of 
the building industries of Japan and 
other industrialized countries. In 
1990-91, the rupee value of total 
granite exports was around Rs. 
82.78 crores and in 1991-92 around 
Rs. 92.93 crores. This has resulted 
in a steady chopping up of the hills 
of Tamilnadu and Andhra, whose 
topography and landscape are being 
gradually but drastically changed. 
In the face of these developments, it 
may be worthwhile to consider the 
fact that the whole of peninsular 
India, south of the Vindyhas, is on 
а west to east tilt, which is why all 
peninsular rivers, except the Nar- 
mada, flow west to east. The states 
of Andhra and Tamilnadu are on 
the lower end of the west to east 
gradient. Rainfall run offs into the 
sea are the highest in this part of 
the country, with a rapid increase in 
soil erosion as a result of strong 
winds, and increasing severity of the 
floods and cyclones occurring in 
these regions. 


Surely, the hills and rocky ter- 
rains of Tamilnadu and Andhra 
have some natural protective, eco- 
system maintaining, stabilizing func- 
tions or perhaps they are not so 
important as the dollars they will 
earn in the calculations of our econo- 
mic mandarins. So, even а$ the 
granite millionaires raze the hills, 
use child and other labour in extre- 
mely hazardous working conditions, 


as they stash away their dollars, our 
government of exporters showers 
them with incentives and conces- 
sions. 


T: second classic case of how 
much more sacred foreign currency 
earnings are than our own rivers, 
ground water, soil and people, is that 
of the leather industry. The leather 
industry is the fourth largest item of 
India’s exports, currently contribu- 
ting 7 to 8% of total foreign exchange 
earnings and said to rank first from 
the angle of net foreign exchange 
earnings. For the period April 1991 
to August 1991, the value of leather 
exports was to the tune of Rs. 1077 
crores. Itis also an industry that 
fits very well the suggestions made 
in the now famous ‘Dirty Indus- 
try’ memo of Lawrence Summers, 
the Chief Economist of the World 
Bank. As restrictions and environ- 
mental standards with regard to 
industries producing very toxic pol- 
lutants and effluents get more strict 
in the North, these industries then 
move South. The leather industry, 
whose effluent contains heavy metals 
such as chromium, is now witnes- 
sing a boom in India, especially in 
the traditional leather centres such 
as the North Arcot district in Tamil- 
nadu. 


Jt is not an exaggeration to say 
that it will not be too long before 
districts such as North Arcot are de- 
clared disaster areas, unfit for human 
life. Given the very high levels of 
ground water poisoning and simul- 
taneous depletion of fresh water and 
ground water sources by the leather 
industry which requires huge quan- 
tities of water, there is the possi- 
bility of poisoning the entire ground 
water basin of the Palar river, and 
the total poisoning of the soil in the 
district. The International Water 
Tribune in Amsterdam, at its most 
recent hearings last February, pro- 
nounced the case of the pollution 
caused by leather tannery effluents 
in Tamilnadu as being one among 
the ten most serious cases of threat 
to water resources in the world. 


The cruel fact is that, whether it 
be the granite industry or the leather 
industry, those who make the mil- 
lions are not those who are the vic- 
tims, the sufferers of the poisoning 
of the waters and soils. The North- 


South divide operates as much within 
the country as it operates globally. 
What economic liberalization is sho- 
wing more clearly is that the. inte- 
rests of the elite, whether they be 
the policy-makers or those in indus- 
try, lie more with the elites -of the 
North than with their own people 
in their own country. In the case of 
industries such as leather and gra- 
nite, tied in a totally one-sided way 
to the world market, arguments 
about jobs that these industries cre- 
ate or the dollars they earn must be- 
matched and measured with the jobs 
and livelihoods that are permanently 


` destroyed along with the scarce and 


precious natural resources. The dye 
stuffs industry, which is another 
highly polluting industry, as well as 
the audio and video cassette industry 
which produces tremendous amounts 
of highly toxic heavy metal wastes, 
are slowly being shifted to countries 
like ours. Given our greed for fore- 
ign investments and foreign excha- 
nge, we can soon et more of 
them. 


d externalizing of the environ- 
mental costs that industrialized 
countries are practising, and which 
we are in a way subsidizing (because 
if we were to cost it then we would 
lose 'comparative advantage! and 
be ‘too costly’), 1s also likely to 
make us willy Dilly partners in the 
trade in toxic wastes, with very seri- 
ous consequences for our land and 
water resources. It has already hap- 
pened in other developing countries 
and is bound to also happen їп our 
own. It is also an area in which many 
an unscrupulous NRI (the future 
‘Bofors’) would be keen to make a 
fast buck by accepting the toxic 
wastes of the North for dumping in 
India and we have very few safe- 
guards, or rather the loopholes are 


large enough to allow such fast-buck ; 


earning activity. 


Andhra environmental activists 
are presently investigating the pos- 
sibility that an NRI tried to import 
toxic wastes as chemical raw.materi- 
als to dump at an undisclosed site in 
Srikakulam. Given that our export 
and import policies, and our cus- 
toms procedure, are all obssessed 
with foreign exchange earnings and 
thus that is the only perspective from 
which exports and imports will be 
looked at, there is tremendous room 
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for abuse under Conditions of ‘econo- 
mic liberalization’. There is no rea- 
son why India’s experience as a 
poor developing country willing to 
sell itself for dollars—the message 
that Finance Minister Manmohan, 
Singh keeps so clearly repeating— 
should be any different than other 
countries with regard to India be- 
coming a dumping ground for toxic 
wastes. 


О) ап, these processes and ten- 
dencies, present already in the first 
wake of the ‘economic liberalization’ 
attempts, will only accelerate con- 
flicts over access to and use of natu- 
ral resources. These conflicts are 
already on the rise. The gruesome 
killings in Assam in 1983, which 
took on the form of a tribal versus 
non-tribal conflict, was perhaps the 
most dramatic of all that caught 
national attention. Such conflicts are 
constantly taking place in many 
forest areas, on the seas between 
traditional fishermen and trawler 
fishermen, between inland water 
fishermen and sea fishermen, bet- 
ween water merchants and common 
village folk over the depletion of 
ground water resources, over priva- 
tization of common property resour- 
ces and over the destruction of 
common property resources by out- 
siders їп traditionally managed 
common property systems. The list 
is endless and is literally spread over 
the country and across different 
ecosystems. Economic liberalization 
processes only increase these con- 
flicts. Quite often these conflicts take 
on a religious, linguistic Or caste- 
related form, while deep down they 
are really due to problems created 
by the destruction of livelihoods 
linked to natural resource base des- 
truction. 


What is the way out? It definitely 
does not lie in the timid, cowardly 
thinking of our present economic 
policy-making elite. Itis not possible, 
in this brief paper, to go into the 
alternatives. In any case, a major 
damage caused by policy-making that 
is carried out-hidden from the public 
gaze and which prevents public de- 
bate of policy, is the denial of the 
possibility to debate and work out 
alternatives. Alternatives which can 
seriously internalize both the costs 
of resource exploitation, environ- 
mental damage and more importantly 
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the long-term future, that of the 
next generation and make them an 
active dimension of policy alterna- 
tives. This is completely ruled ott in 
the supineness of present economic 
policy-making. 


Referring to the situation of the 
Southern economies іп а global 
sense, Harman Daly, the renowned 
ecological economist says, 'Of two 
opposing views on how to help the 
South, the traditional view is that 
rich Northern high-consumption so- 
cieties should consume yet more in 
order to help the South by providing 
larger markets. The alternative view 
is that the North should stabilize its 
resource consumption, and reduce 
its damage to global life support 
systems. Any higher consumption 
must come from productivity impro- 
vements, rather than from increased 
throughput growth. If natural reso- 
urces were infinite, then growth 
would unreservedly be good. Since 
resources are finite, then more Nor- 
thern growth inevitably means less 
room for Southern growth: Produc- 
tivity improvements must replace 
throughput growth as the path of 
progress for the North, and eventu- 
ally for the South as well.’ 


I. is a similar perspective that 
should fundamentally guide the way 
we want our economy to grow. We 
cannot allow the demands of a highly 
consumptive tiny fraction of the 
elite to /determine the overall thrust 
of the economic policy and sacrifice 
not only our natural resources and 
heritage but also deny the basic 
needs of our vast millions who at 
present do not even have a decent 
human existence. 


Whatever be the choices and alter- 
natives that we as a society want to 
consider, we need policy-makers 
and political leaders with a vision. 
Otherwise we all become victims of 
petty technocrats and economists, 
like the men who run our economy 
now. It brings to mind what Robert 
Lekachman wrote in his book Eco- 
nomists at Bay about the role of 
economists in the Nixon era: 'As the 
prophet has said, where there is no 
vision the people perish. Economists 
who think small thoughts condemn 
themselves to be intellectual hire- 
lings, instruments of other people's 
purposes.’ 


~ 


Rural neglect 


К.Р, KANNAN 


TO say that agriculture is the basic 
sector of our economy is to state the 
obvious. Its development therefore 
is critical to the process of economic 
development in the country. There 
is however cause for concern as to 
the impact of the new economic 
policy on agriculture and the rela- 
ted aspect of rural development. It 
is amazing to watch the remarkable 
ease and pace with which a change- 
over in track has been attained with 
regard to economic policy. In practi- 
cal terms, the objective has been 
shifted from development to growth 
with an immediate emphasis on 
correcting the external account im- 
balances as dictated by the US- 
dominated multilateral agencies, the 
IMF and the World Bank. Among 
other things, this has meant a whole- 
sale shift- to policies aimed at 
globalizing the economy and pro- 
duction for exports. In this sense 
the agricultural sector has, of course, 
received some attention. 


The Government of Índia's Eco- 
nomic Survey 1991-92 states that 
'agriculture is the least protected 
sector of the economy; its access to 
world markets needs to be improv- 
ed, and barriers to access need to 
be removed, so that it can makea 
more substantial contribution to ex- 
ports' (Part I, p. 25). The Planning 
Commission's recent document on 
“Objectives, Thrusts and Macro 
Dimensions of the Eighth Plan’ says 
that ‘the strategy for agricultural 


development in the Eighth Plan must 
aim at not only achieving self suffi- 
ciency in food but also generating 
surpluses of specific agricultural 
commodities for export’ (p. 20). This 
stated objective will have to be 
examined realistically in the global 
context. But more importantly, what 
has happened in the new economic 
policy is a relative sidelining of agri- 
culture and rural development, the 
adverse consequences of which have 
not yet been articulated publicly 
in sufficient detail. These two as- 
pects are taken up here for discus- 
sion. 


An immediate consequence of an 
export-oriented strategy for agricul- 
ture would be a shift in area from 
food crops such as rice, wheat etce- 
tera, to export-oriented cash crops 
backed up by technology and fin- 
ance. This type of agrobusiness is 
more feasible and attractive for large, 
entrepreneurial farmers and corpo- 
rate firms, as has been proved in 
many Latin American, African and 
such Asian countries as the Philip- 
pines. Even in the Indian context, 
itis not an entirely new phenome- 
non but a resurrection of a system 
of large-scale plantation agriculture, 
begun during the colonial period, as 
in tea, coffee and rubber plantations 
owned by companies. What is dis- 
turbing is that this type of agricul- 
ture is being considered when the 
self-sufficiency argument in food- 
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grain production is in the spurious 
sense of maintaining a buffer stock 
by the government and not in meet- 
ing the minimum requirements of 
more than 40% of the population 
who are below the poverty line. 


That this magnitude of poverty 
is closely related to the inequality in 
land distribution and the limited 
employment opportunities in rural 
areas is now being increasingly for- 


gotten. With the possibility of a - 


small segment in Indian agriculture 
emerging as ‘agroindustry’, the 
small holders face the threat of los- 
ing whatever bits of land they pos- 
sess. The market will see toit that 
their limited access to technology 
and finance and such other crucial 
inputs as water will render them 
increasingly uncompetitive and they 
will be left with no other option 
than leasing out or selling their land 
to large-scale farmers. On the other 
hand, the employment intensity in 
export-oriented crops is less than in 
food crops. This would further 
diminish the prospects of employ- 
ment for the land-poor and the 
landless. 


B. what about the prospects for 
agricultural commodities in the ex- 
ternal market? What lessons can be 
drawn from countries dependent on 
their export? The 1980s have witnes- 
sed a downswing in prices of several 
agricultural commodities ranging 
from 17% for wheat to 64% for 
sugar. Countnes in sub-Saharan 
Africa and Latin America suffered 
badly in this process. Аз more and 
more developing countries compete 
with each other in their desperate 
attempts at the mwr/World Bank 
type of structural adjustments, there 
is oversupply in the world market 
resulting in price fall. 


According to one estimate, the loss 
suffered by sub-Saharan African 
countries due to the full in commo- 
dity prices was around US $ 50 billi- 
on during the short span of 1986 to 
1988. Of course, the fall would not 
have been so sharp had the sellers 
been in a position to influence prices. 
Unfortunately, it is the buyers who 
decide the prices and they are few 
in number and control a substantial 
portion of the trade. According to 
UNCTAD, three to six large corpora- 
tions control the bulk of international 
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trade in agricultural commodities, 60 
to over 70% in sugar and bananas, 
and over 80% in wheat, coffee, 
cocoa, tea, pineapple, forest pro- 
ducts, cotton and jute. Given this 
scenario, what would India gain by 
exporting agricultural commodities? 


C s immediate fall-outs of the 
new economic policy on agriculture 
can already be discerned. Faced with 
the alarming rise in foodgrain prices, 
the government was forced to im- 
port one million tonnes of wheat, 
large quantities of edible oil as well 
as cotton. But this did not succeed 


in arresting the upward swing in . 


prices which has affected the rural 
masses much more severely than the 
others. The overall inflation as mea- 
sured by the not-so-relevant Whole- 
sale Price Index was more than 13%. 
However the inflationary pressure 
on the people, especially the rural 
poor, should be measured on the 
basis of their consumption pattern 
in which food represents a large pro- 
portion. The Economic Survey of 
1991-92 admits that the rate of infla- 
tion was more than 16% for primary 
articles, nearly 18% for food articles 
and a straight 23% for foodgrains. 


So far, there is no evidence to 
indicate that the rural poor will be 


spared inflationary pressure in the ^ 


future. If anything, it is likely to 
continue. The subsidy on fertilizers 
was partially cut last year, although 
this year the Finance Minister has 
refrained from making any further 
cuts for reasons less likely to be 
based on developmental considera- 
tions than the fear of touching sensi- 
tive political nerves. But the partial 
loss‘to farmers, especially large far- 
mers who have large marketable 
surpluses, has been amply compen- 
sated by increasing the procurement 
price. For example, the procurement 
price of common paddy was raised 
from Rs. 160 per quintal in 1989-90 
to Rs. 230 in 1991-92, an increase 
of 30%. The rural poor, on the 
other hand, had to pay a much 
higher price for their consumption 
of foodgrains. The issue price of 
Tice was Rs. 244 per quintal in 1989- 
90 and this was raised to Rs. 377 in 
1991-92, an increase of more than 
50%. 


It is possible to argue that such a 
rise in foodgrain prices could be 


absorbed by the rural poor if access 
to employment and income are com- 
mensurately enhanced. It is here 
that rhetoric and reality separate. 
The central plan outlay for rural 
development has declined by 11.6%. 
The budgeted Rs. 2046 crores in 
1992-93 for the main employment 
generation programme—Jawahar 
Ro Yojana—represents a fall of 
2.5% compared to 1991-92, which 
was the same asin 1990-91 at Rs. 
2100 crores. The budgeted amount 
for IRDP 1992-93 is the same as іп 
the previous year. But the cruel joke 
is that these budgeted figures were 
revised downwards resulting in non- 
fulfilment of targets. Thus іп 1990- 
9] the expenditure for rural deve- 
lopment was Rs. 154-crores less 
than the budgeted amount; in 1991- 
92 it was cut by as much as Rs. 500 
crores! For JRY the corresponding 
figures were Rs. 100 and Rs. 275 
crores. It must be pointed out here 
that these cuts are in absolute money 
terms. The real reductions are much 
larger if we take into account the 
rate of inflation in the economy. 


T.. prospects of augmenting emp- 
loyment generation through specially 
designed programmes are therefore 
bleak. This, we would argue, is в 
direct fallout of the new economic 
policy. But the question then is: 
will sufficient employment be gene- 
rated through a growth process which 
is sought to be achieved by the 
structural adjustment programme? A 
preliminary look at some of the fun- 
damental economic variables does 
not leave any room for optimism. 
In fact, there is the distinct possibi- 
lity of an increase in the rate of 
unemployment as a result of the 
retrenchment of the existing work- 
force due to the structural adjust- 
ment process estimated at anywhere 
between four to eight million within 
the next three years, and a declining 
tate of growth in employment due 
to a fall in employment elasticity. 


There 1s already widespread con- 
cern over the prospect of such large- 
scale retrenchment of workers as 
has been envisaged by the govern- 
ment. The sweet talk about a ‘safety 
net’ for them is at best intended to 
soften the political resistance and 
the economic hardships of those re- 
trenched. However, what is obvious 


-is that there is no talk about retrain- 

ing, re-employment or a well work- 
ed out plan to encourage labour- 
managed forms of production orga- 
nization. The rural sector is not 
immune to this prospect of large- 
scale retrenchment. Apart from the 
rural dependents of these workers, 
an acceleration of the process of in- 
formalization and ruralization can- 
not be ruled out with adverse 
consequences on wages and employ- 
ment conditions in rural areas. 


ы is also another side to the 
picture. ‘Safety nets’ are only meant 
for those employed in the organized 
sector; no such mechanisms exist nor 
are they envisaged for those rural 
workers who may face similar pros- 
pects. And of course, the game of 
"jnsider' versus ‘outsider’ is also 
evident here. Those who are outside 
the purview of employment i.e. the 
unemployed, and those coming into 
the labour force are to fend for 
themselves. The new economic policy 
has only the magic of the market to 
offer them by way of employment. 
And it is here that some of the fun- 
damentals look bleak indeed. 


The Planning Commission has 
assessed that the total number of 
persons requiring employment dur- 
ing the 1990s would be around 106 
million, including the existing back- 
log of unemployment. Assuming 
the rate of unemployment and addi- 
tion to the labour force during the 
1990s to be the same as in the 1980s, 
around 10 million .additional jobs 
will have to be created every year. 
This means а warranted compound 
growth rate of over 3% in employ- 
ment during the 1990s, taking the 
total labour force to around 300 
million. 


What are the macroeconomic fun- 
damentals required to achieve this 
rate of employment? Employment 
elasticity with respect to growth in 
gross domestic product (арр) has 
shown a declining trend; between 
0.55 and 0 60% during 1972-82 to 
0.38% during 1983-88. This means 
that during the 1970s every 1% 
growth in domestic income produced 
around 0.6% growth in employment 
whereas during the 1980s we needed 
nearly 2% growth in domestic in- 
come to produce the same (0.6%) 
growth rate in employment. This is 


the price the economy has paid in 
terms of the high growth rate achié- 
ved during the 1980s. 


With the liberalization of imports 
of capital goods, there is every pros- 
pect of a further decline in employ- 
ment elasticity. Even if this rate of 
0.3875 is maintained, the required 
growth rate in GDP for the 1990s 
would be 8% per annum. What are 
the prospects of attaining such a 
growth rate? The first year (1991-92) 
of 'structural adjustment has given 
us a GDP growth rate of 2.5%; by 
the government's own admission, 
this is unlikely to be any different 
during the second year. This means 
the.growth rate їп employment has 
been only around 1%—much below 
the required rate of 3%. One may 
turm around and say that this trend 
will be reversed and that the 'mar- 
ket will do it’. How realistic is this 
optimism? 


T.. employment growth rate in 
the economy has been declining 
over the years. The Planning Com- 
mission’s calculations show that a 
2.82% growth in employment during 
1973-78 fell to 2.22% during 1978-83 
and then to 1.55% during 1983-88. 
The sharper decline during 1983- 
88 has been contributed by the 
organized sector and agriculture. 
The employment growth in the orga- 
nised sector declined from 2.42% 
during 1978-83 to 1.36% during 
1983-88 and in agriculture it has 
been hovering around 1% per annum. 
It is the public sector which has 
contributed to the bulk of the emp- 
loyment growth in the organızed 
sector: around 2.13% during 1983- 
88. Private sector employment gro- 
wth during this period has been a 
paltry 0.18%. Counterpose this with 
the expanded role in investment and 
production for the private sector 
along with a diminished role for the 
public sector set in motion by the 
new economic policy and visualize 
the prospects for employment grow- 
th in the economy. 


Targeted credit for agriculture and 
rura] development will be another 
casualty in the new economic policy. 
Recent reports suggest that the 
government is determined to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the 
Narasimham committee. One of the 
recommendations is to ‘free’ the 


/ 


commercial banks gradually from - 
priority sector lending, which basi; 
cally means agriculture and related - 
activities. The adverse consequences 
of this development would be,a dec- 
line in access to credit as well as an 
increase in the cost of credit. This 
is likely to be felt more acutely by 
the small and medium farmers, | 


dis is no denying the fact that 
the country urgently requires serious 
political and economic initiatives to -~ 
reduce wastage and leakage of re- 
Sources, enhance productivity and 
above all aim at a growth which is 
broad-based enough to reduce the gla- 
ring inequalities їп wealth, income 
and employment. This certainly calls 
for fundamental structural changes 
notably in the institutional struc- 
turés some of which, like land re- 
forms, are not even mentioned. ^ 
But this is not enough. Institutio- 
nal structurés for implementation of - 
plans and programmes also demand 
change and innovation. The much 
talked about system of decentralized 
planning and development is parti- 
cularly crucial for agricultural апа. 
rural development in terms of mobi- 
lizing local resources (including 
human), ensuring local level igi- 
pation and initiating’a broad-based · 
programme for strengthening the - 
foundations of rural production. This 
way it should be possible to build the . 
goal of full or near-full employment’ - 
into the development strategy. No 
mention of these dimensions of deve- - 
lopment finds a place in the new 
economic policy. On the contrary, : 
those political forces out to block 
the emetgence of a decentralized 
development system are still at large. 
The experience of Kerala and Kar- 
nataka are only two recent examples. 


The Economic Survey of 1991-92 
outlines seven major areas of policy 
reform in the context of the new 
economic policy and the order in 
which they are listed is not, in our 
opinion, without significance. These 
are: fiscal policy, trade policy, indus- 
trial policy, financial policy, agri- 
cultural policy and then, of course, 
poverty alleviation policy and human 
resource policy. It is not enough 
that 'the people's basic needs are 
met and distress prevented' but also 
‘the people must be helped to en- 
hance their own capabilities! in 
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terms of education, health care and 
uplift of women, the last of which 
‘is essential for moderating popula- 
tion growth’ (p. 26). That develop- 
ment is the best contraceptive may 
have been stated by an Indian prime 
minister, but what has the Indian 
government been doing? It is not 
necessary to look at Sri 

Cuba, Costa Rica or China for dra- 
wing proper lessons on how to mode- 
rate population growth. In India 
itself, Kerala has demonstrated this 
despite its severe economic cons- 
traints. 


But the lessons of Kerala are cons- 
picuously rejected when it comes 
to all-India, and the recent budget 
has gone one step ahead in sucha 
rejection. How else could one ex- 
plain the paltry sums provided for 
elementary education and health? 
Rs. 284 ctores for elamentary educa- 
tion in 1992-93 compared to Rs. 287 
crores in 1991-92 or Rs. 302 crores 
for health in both the years may not 
seem much of a cut in absolute terms. 
One only has to think of inflation to 
realize the magnitude of the cut in 
real terms. But more fundamentally, 
the proportions earmarked for these 
are the true indicators of their im- 
portance. Health accounts for a mere 
2.1% of government expenditure 
(both centre and states) in India 
compared to 4.1% in all developing 
countries and 12.3% in the indust- 
rialized countries. For education, it 
is: 2.7% for India while a country - 
like Zaire spends 6.1% and Mexico 
12.3%. The central government’s 
real thinking on population growth 
is evident when one sees that Rs. 
1000 crores have been earmarked 
for family welfare (a euphemism 
for family planning) in 1992-93 com- 
pared to Rs 749 crores in 1991-92. 


Viewed from a long-term as well 
„83 broader angle, one cannot but 
get the feeling that the imperative 
for broad-based development is be- 
ing replaced by growth per se. If , 
one detects a streak of social Darw- 
inism underlying the new economic 
policy and a strategy of 'betting on 
the strong’, it would be an immense 
task to provide evidence to the cont- 
rary. Indeed, a small segment of 
the Indian society will march into 
the 21st century. The possibility of 
a larger segment, especially the rural 
poor, sliding back to the 19th cen- 
tury cannot be ruled out. 


Real Concerns 


Tackling rural poverty 


№. CHANDRA MOHAN 


THERE appears to be serious rethin- 
king at the highest levels of the 
government on the need for more 
affirmative action to protect the rural 
poor and other vulnerable segments 
of society from the onslaughts of 
economic liberalization. Hours be- 
fore the Eighth Plan was to be 
finalized, the sectoral allocation for 
rural development was substantially 
hiked by as much as Rs 16,000 crore 
from an initial outlay of Rs 14,000 
crore, reportedly at the behest of the 
Prime Minister’s Office (рмо). 


Most significantly, this was done 
without consulting the Finance 
Minister, who is spearheading the 
current drive for economic libera- 
lization. More was to soon follow. 
At the National Development Coun- 
cil (NDC) meeting to approve the 
Eighth Plan in late May, Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao forcefully 
presented a case for recognizing the 
limitations of the market as a sole 
vehicle of development. 


According to him, the market 
mechanism may be able to bring 
about an ‘equilibrium’ between de- 
mand (backed by purchasing power) 
and supply, but planning was neces- 
sary to take care of the poor and 
downtrodden, who were for the most 
part outside the market system and 


had little asset endowment to benefit 
from the natural growth of econo- 
mic activity. This train of thought 
naturally suggests that ‘we cannot 
rely on markets to fulfil the mini- 
mum needs of the people. We can- 
pot provide education and health 
for all through the market. The 
market alone cannot ensure employ- 
ment and a living wage to all our 
rural poor’. 


This touching concern for the 
rural poor comes ata time when a 
year of structural adjustments have 
begun to bite; when the popular 
sectors of society such as the wor- 
kers and peasantry have become 
restive and increasingly reluctant to 
shoulder the burdens of adjustment. 
Alternative constructions, however, 
are possible on the whys and wheres 
fores of the PM's remarks. 


At one level, they represent a 
spirited defence of the continuing 
relevance of dirigisme (including the 
Planning Commission) in today's 
changing times. At another level, 
they unmistakably indicate an awa- 
reness that the benefits of economic 
liberalization do not automatically 
‘trickle down’ to the rural poor and 
needy. Hence the increased alloca- 
tions for rural development and the 
need for affirmative action to reduce 
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poverty in India. The PM’s state- 
ments do not necessarily mean that 
economic liberalization is on the 
backburner. Far from it. But they 
most certainly suggest a retreat from 
„the facile notion that faster econo- 

“mic growth by itself can take care 
of the poverty question. 


The call for direct interventionist 
policies to provide a safety net for 
the rural poor in fact follows a year 
of costly dithering on this vital 
question. Adjustment with a human 
face was mooted way back in the 
budget of 1991-92 but remained 
nothing but a fiscal fiddle. Although 
the poor were to be protected by 
enhanced outlays in the social sec- 
tors and schemes of employment 
generation, the allocations mind- 
lessly rehashed those in the interim 
budget of 1991-92! ‘ 


Ma did not dramatically im- 
prove in the budget for 1992-93, 
which sought to flesh out the con- 
cept of a national renewal fund 
. (NRF). The superficial approach of 
the government to adjustment with 
& human face is indicated by the 
absence of any study whatsoever on 
the number of poor and unemployed 
. likely to require a safety net. 
possibility that the NRF is vastly 
' underfunded to take care of the bur- 
dens of structural adjustment is 
strong indeed. ; 


The PM's intervention was obvi- 
ously intended to arrest the drift on 
implementing adjustment with a 
human face. With this, the pendu- 
lum appears to have swung away 
from ‘trickle down’ approaches to 
rural poverty. This is welcome as 
such approaches in any case were 
hardly relevant in the Indian con- 
text. The trends and fluctuations in 

. rural poverty since the post-Indepen- 
dence years clearly suggest that 
affirmative actions and government 
policy had а greater impact on po- 
verty than any 'trickle down' app- 
roach. 


For a sense of perspective, the 
absolute numbers of poor in the 
country according to estimates pre- 
pared by well known economists 
such as Professor B.S. Minhas, L.R. 
Jain and S.D. Tendulkar, amounted 
to 361.2 million in 1987-88. This is 
exactly equal to the entire popula- 


Real Concerns 


The , 


tion of the country in 1951! А sub- 
stantial proportion of them reside in 
therural areas and their numbers 
increased during the 1970s and 
1980s. The rural population in po- 
verty, defined as those who cannot 
afford а subsistence standard of Rs. 
49 per capita at 1973-74 prices, in- 
creased from 257.9 million іп 1970- 
71 to 283.7 million in 1987-88. 


By region, the number of rural 
poor are disproportionately repre- 
sented in the eastern (Assam, West 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa) and cen- 
tral regions (Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh and Rajasthan). Roughly 
three-fifths of the rural poor of India 
belonged to these two regions in 
1970-71. Their combined share had 
risen further to two-thirds of the 
total in 1987-88. 


. Not surprisingly;, incidences of 
mortality and morbidity “аге the 
highest in the eastern and .central 
regions. Malnutrition is endemic. 
Illiteracy is high particularly among 
females and virtually  eyery other 
indicator of the physical quality of 
life and socio-economic development 
shows a dramatic deterioration in 
the states of central India, popularly 
referred to as the cowbelt. 


While the absolute numbers of the 
rural poor has grown, the fact 
nevertheless remains that their inci- 
dence or share in India's population 
has registered a decline from 58.8% 
in 1970-71 to 50.8% in 1983 and 
further to 48.7% in 1987-88. While 
this is truly creditable, it must also 
be noted that the annualized rate of 
decline in rural poverty was much 
higher in the 1970s than the roaring 
198081 


The limited relevance of ‘trickle 
down’ should be obvious from the 
slower pace of poverty reduction in 
the 1980s, a time when the economy 
as a whole experienced а trend acce- 
leration in its growth rate to 5.6% 
per annum. If faster growth was 
enough, the poverty magnitudes 
ought to have declined much faster 
than in the 1970s. This simply did 
not happen even in the agriculturally 
prosperous states of the country. In 
fact, between 1983 and 1987-88, the 
incidence of rural poverty rose rather 
than declined in Punjab, Maha- 
rashtra, Gujarat, Karnataka, Orissa, 


Assam and Jammu and Kashmir. 

Punjab is a clear surprise as the - 
state's incidence of rural poverty 

rose from 18.45% in 1983 to 21.02% 

in 1987-88. 


Nevertheless, the overall picture 
is one of a steady fall in the rural 
poverty magnitudes in the country 
as a whole. It is generally accepted 
by a wide range of economists, 
including А К Ghose of the LO, 
that the incidence of rural poverty 
was headed downwards because of 
radical land reforms (as during the 
early 1950s) and more importantly 
on account of programmes directly 
designed to impact on rural poverty 
such as the Integrated Rural Deve- 
lopment Programme (IRDP), National 
Rural Employment Programme 
(NREP) during the 1970s and 1980s. 


Т. alleyiation of rural poverty in 
the Indjan context, therefore, does 
not require faster growth per se, 
but direct redistribution of assets 
and incomes. This is a point of 
view that has unfortunately vanished 
from the public debate on this ques- 
tion. The foundations forthe most 
successful assault on rural poverty 
in Kerala were truly laid by the most 
progressive land reforms ever carried 
out in the country. Yet the very 
mention of radical redistribution has 
become passe! 


As for the various anti-poverty 
schemes, ıt is somewhat difficult not 
to be rather cynical about their 
efficacy. Instances of widespread 
leakages, corruption and graft have 
been repeatedly documented. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that they 
did make a difference to rural pover- 
ty during the late 1970s and 1980s. 
Even during 1987-88, the year of the 
so-called severest drought of this 
century, the scale of such schemes 
dramatically impacted on poverty 
like never before. 


During that year, outlays on IRDP 
schemes amounted to Rs. 7.3 bil- 
lion, while those on NREP and other 
employment generation schemes 
totalled a staggering Rs. 17 billion. 
The Minimum Needs Programme, 
which makes public services avail- 
able to the rural poor such as health 
care, schemes for eradication of 
adult illiteracy and so on, accounted 
for another Rs 28 billion. All in all, 


such poverty alleviation measures 
aggregated toa whopping 2 to 3% 
of GDP in 1987-881 


Such a massive scale of direct 
intervention obviously served to 
arrest the dramatic decline in con- 
sumption of the rural poor when 
drought and other natural catastro- 
phes periodically devastate the eco- 
nomy. Not surprisingly, the rural 
poverty magnitudes began to decline 
from the late 1970s to the 1980s 
precisely when these programmes 
were implemented in a big way. If 
this reasoning is valid, it only under- 
scores the magnitude of the challen- 
ge ahead of the Rao administration 
in its efforts to make a dent on the 
poverty question. Ав the country 
enters the second year of structural 
adjustment, the government has in- 
deed to pay а heavy price to protect 
the poor and vulnerable segments 
of society broadly on the scale of 
1987-88 drought expenditures. 


Tie task is complicated, not least 
because of the deepening fiscal crisis 
of the state which simply renders 
such expenditures difficult to finance. 
Profound systemic transformations 
are also currently underway in 
India’s agricultural sector, which 
make it difficult to alleviate poverty 
on the scale of the 1970s and 1980s. 
At one level, although real wages of 
agricultural labour have risen in 
virtually all the states of the country 
over this period, employment elasti- 
cities are dramatically shrinking in 
agriculture. 


The Ministry of Agriculture's cost 
of cultivation data has been inten- 
sively analyzed by economists such 
as Shiela Bhalla and the late D.S. 
Tyagi. For the period, 1971-72 to 
1983-84, the average elasticity of 
employment worked out to 0.59. 
Between 1968-69 to 1978-89, an- 
other study estimated this elasticity 
at 0.77. This means that if tbere 
is a 100% rise in agricultural value 
added, the incremental employment 
is only 77. The demand for agri- 
cultural labour is therefore clearly 
declining over time. 


This development bids fair to fur- 
ther discredit ‘trickle down’ strate- 
gies insofar as output growth in 
India’s agriculture will be increa- 
singly accompanied by slow or 


declining labour absorption in agri- 
culiure. The unpublished report of 
the study group on employment 
generation for the national commis- 
sion on rural labour indicates that 
the employment position is really 
comfortable only in two states, 
Andhra Pradesh and Haryana. In 
the rest, even handsome rates of 
growth in non-agricultural employ- 
ment will not be sufficient to offset 
poor labour absorption in the agri- 
cultura! sector. - 


Tis during the coming decades, 
the prospect is for а zero growth in 
the farm workforce. Disturbingly, in 
at least three states, Punjab, Gujarat 
and Orissa, the absolute number of 
workers engaged in agriculture al- 
ready declined during the 1970s and 
early 1980s. The movement away 
from agriculture is thus already un- 
derway, a fact attested to by the 
1991 census as well. 


These factors immensely compli- 
cate a war on rural poverty in tbe 
1990s and beyond. The current lack 
of manoeuvre in India’s public fin- 
ances makes matters worse. Capital 
spending is currently being slashed 
across the board to reduce the fiscal 
deficit, which simply erodes the 
ability of the government to pump 
in a substantial amount of resources 
into improving rural infrastructure, 
irrigation and flood control and em- 
ployment generation schemes. 


Despite all this, the PM’s decision 
to back a substantial step up in the 
allocations for rural development is 
a welcome development. This is a 
necessary and vital first step to re- 
duce and eventually eliminate rural 
poverty in India by the turn of the 
century. However, there is a lurking 
danger that these outlays might sim- 
ply be frittered away or degenerate 
into populism. Merely throwing a 
lot of money at the rural poverty 
question does not make it go away. 


It is therefore essential that the 
government carefully formulate and 
execute schemes of rural develop- 
ment in line with the poverty pro- 
file of the country. For starters, it 
must move away from the super- 
ficiality of the current approach 
which smugly talks of the centre 
evolving a basket of schemes of rural 
development totalling Rs. 30,000 


\ 


crore from which the various states 
can choose during the Eighth Plan. 


Preliminary indications are that 
the increased availability of funds 
will translate only into a massive 
employment generation and drinking 
water supply programme. Schemes 
such as the much vaunted Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana (JRY) to the exclu- 


sion of other an TT program- 
о 


mes, however, will only be partially 
successful in alleviating rural 
poverty. 


The latest quick evaluation of JRY 
in fact showed that this scheme 
could create employment for only 
25 to 35 days for each beneficiary as 
against the target of 100 days of 
employment. Althouge the ү had 
created assets, it had no provisions 
for their maintenance. According 
to the World Bank's report on 
poverty, employment and social ser- 
vices in India, the previous NREP 
and other employment generation 
schemes also looked impressive in 
terms of overall targets but from the 
point of view of each beneficiary 
they typically had only a modest 
ahort run impact оп nonagricultural 
employment. For instance, the 
average daily employment was 1.67 
million during 1985-86 to 1986-87, 
which amounted to only a piffling 
0.6% of average daily rural employ- 
mentl 


Te moral of the story is not to 
scrap JRY and other schemes of its 
ilk, but that blindly relying on them 
alone might not be much of a solu- 
tion’ to the regionally and occupe- 
tionally differentiated incidence of 
rural poverty in India. It is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that the heart 
ofthe poverty problem in eastern 
and central India is not the shortfall 
in the days of employment as such 
but rather the low productivity of 
the days of work that the rural poor 
actually engage in. 


Anti-poverty and rural develop- 
ment schemes therefore must diffe- 
rentiate between two distinct 
categories of employment problems 
in the country. The predominant 
problem in the eastern and central 
regions of India is essentially one of 
low agricultural productivity while 
in the rest of the country proverty is 
a more transitory phenomenon asso- 
ciated with monsoon failures. 
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The poverty problem in the rest 
of the country is associated with 
sharp year-to-year seasonal swings 
in employment as the cultivation of 
coarse cereals, pulses, oilseeds and 
unirrigated cash crops depends on 
tbe vagaries of the monsoons. This 
applies to regions as diverse as 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh, .Rajasthan and 
Tamil “Nadu. in the opinion of 
economists like Bhalla and N.J. 
Kurian, stabilizing employment op- 
portunities in these regions could 
take the form of a generalized ver- 
sion of the Employment Guarantee 
Scheme (EGS) as in Maharashtra. 


"P 


B. the eastern and southern belt 
of the country is a different ballgame 
altogether as the crux of the probiem 
is the preponderance of marginal 
land holdings and backward semi- 
feudal agriculture. These are also 
the regions in which the develop- 
ment and the utilization of irnga- 
tion potential is relatively the lowest. 
For instance, against a high of 96% 
in Punjab, the percentage of irriga- 
tion potential utilized is a low of 
28% in Madhya Pradesh and 29% 
in Bihar, 33% in West Bengal and 
Orissa. Little wonder that the forms 
of rural poverty assume a rather 
acute form in eastern and central. 
India. 


According to the report of the 
National Commission of Rural 
Labour referred to earlier, the seri- 

- ousness of low productivity in these 
regions is simply far greater than 
any kind of unemployment. So ins- 
tead of JRY and BGs type of schemes, 
what is more relevant to these regi- 
ons are comprehensive programmes 
for continuous and substantial up- 
gradation of rural infrastructure in 
these regions. These would mean 

e having concrete schemes for irriga- 
tion and flood control, including 
animal husbandry, These, in turn, 
imply schemes for making non-farm 
enterprises viable with a view to 
accelerate the process of siphoning 
offsurplus rural workers from the 
land. In other words, this amounts 
to an ambitious agenda of hastening 
the movement away from the count- 


56 ryside while simultaneously placing 


agriculture on а sounder technolo- 
gical footing in the east and central 
regions of India. 


Real Concerns 
M 


Infrastructure upgradation in these 


‘regions also means schools, better 


health care, roads, electricity and 
transportation facilities. The case 
for such schemes appears compelling 
because the. quality of infrastructure 
in agriculture explains inter-regional 
variations in rural poverty in India. 
Moreover, anti-poverty programmes 
have succeeded better in those re- 
gions of the country which have a 
relatively better infrastructure than 
those which do not. 


While the new sort of thinking on 
rural development is progressive, 
there are a number of difficulties 
that have to be sorted out before 
they come to fruition. The division 
of social sector and anti-poverty ex- 
penditures as between the centre and 
the states is thorny indeed, as evi- 
denced during the recent NDC meet- 
ing. Some states in fact wanted the 
JRY and other similar schemes to be 
completely transferred to the states. 


D. these difficulties, the rural 
development schemes for infrastruc- 
tural upgradation have to be follow- 
ed through if the rural poverty 
problem is to be alleviated by the 
turn of the century. The stakes are 
high because any let up in the pace 
of infrastructural upgradation will 
only reverse or arrest whatever deve- 
lopment has occurred in India's ag- 
riculture. The prospect then 1з for a 
widening of inter-regional disparities 
in rural development and poverty 
over time, as states such as Punjab 
and Haryana which have better in- 
frastructure will continue to lead the 
way. The states of the eastern and 
central regions of India will only 
experience a retardation in growth 
impulses if investments are not made 
in rural development. 


The stakes are doubly high for 
India as this is the only route that 
it сап take to avoid turning into а 
basket Latin American or African 
country, who lost a decade of devel- 
opment implementing IMF-sponsored 
stabilization programmes. During 
the 1980s, the alarming reversals in 
the health, nutrition and education- 
al standards that occurred among 
the most vulnerable segments of 
their populations, notably children 
and the rural poor, was too heavy a 
price to pay for remaining current 
on debt servicing obligations. India 
can do without that denouement. 


Comment 


THE substance of new economic policies has 
attracted much debate but there has been little 
comment on the government’s policy style. The way 
policy is made is not a trivial matter. The present 
secretive, top-down style of the government of India 
has become an obstacle. One essential for mobilizing 
the nation for further reforms is to make the policy 


process much more participatory and transparent 
than it is today. 


The most prominent characteristic of the current 
round of economic reforms is that very few people 
are involved at the stage of policy design. The 
reform impulse is largely confined to three central 
ministries (Finance, Commerce and Industry) and 
there is little involvement of other agencies in 
Delhi or indeed in state capitals. Within the 
reform-minded central ministerial trio, policy work 
is done, by and large, by not much more than 
perhaps two or three dozen very senior civil 
servants and ministers. The very narrow policy 
circle has two implications. 


First, it means that very few people have a sense 
of ownership of the programme and all others feel 
excluded from the very important deliberations 
leading up to decisions. No wonder the commitment 
of the government to the adopted policy package 
rests much more on bureaucratic and party discipline 
than on any sense of personal participation in 
designing what is to be done. Not surprisingly, 
many tend to regard the new policies as an 
‘imposition’ rather than a programme based on 
attractive new ideas which have been thoroughly 
discussed and whose implications are well 
understood. Since responsibility for the new policies 
is not widely shared, implementation can become 
much more of a problem than it would under 
participatory policy-making. 


Secondly, the narrow policy circle, the 
secretiveness and the top-down channels of 
communication make it very difficult to utilize 
effectively the professional and technical resources 


available for policy work. Senior civil servants, many: 


of whom are very competent professionals, work 
feverishly and tirelessly but there are clear limits to 
what they can do in a given period of time. 
Meanwhile, junior and middle level officials get few 
opportunities for doing creative work. Many are 
not well-trained but those who are tend to languish 
on the vine. 


Furthermore, ministry officials have not been 
able to use fully the rapidly growing resources of 


Pi 
skilled personnel that are outside government in 
think-tanks, universities and consulting firms. Some 
are called to serve on expert committees appointed 
by the government but the record of their 
contributions is a mixed one. Quite frequently, 
their terms of reference, membership and resources 
are unsatisfactory in relation to the task in hand. 
Not enough thought has gone into establishing 
these committees, in providing sufficient support to 
them and in following up their reports. 


The policy process suffers from a scarcity of 
analytical inputs, thereby detracting from the speed ' 
of decisions and their quality. For example, we 
have not succeeded so far in drawing up policy 
packages for agriculture, human resource 
development and a number of other critical fields. 
Also, the actual reduction of public expenditures . 
tended to be ad hoc and across the board rather 
than focused on items which analytical studies had 
identified to be relatively low priority. These lapses 
are very costly. 


The formulation of policy requires both technical 
and professional inputs as well as political guidance. 
The quality of the interaction between civil servants 
and politicians, therefore, is crucial. Good inter- 
action requires mutual r , open minds and clear 
objectives. Too often in the Indian context, such 

irements have not been fulfilled and bureaucrats 
have told their political bosses what they thought 
their bosses wanted to hear. Also, civil servants 
have been reluctant to be bearers of ‘bad news’. 
The demand for a committed bureaucracy, which 
Indira Gandhi first raised, has tended to reduce 
professionalism and encourage ‘chamchagiri’. For 
all these reasons, policy is often made without a 
careful and dispassionate analysis of relevant . 
information. | 


It is one thing to work out the technical design 
of a policy package on the admittedly unrealistic 
premise that there are no political obstacles along 
the way. It is quite another thing to take account 
of the political dimension and revise the package 
accordingly. The tendency in most countries, 
including India, is to short-circuit the process of 
policy formulation and go directly to the second 
step, without any clear assessment of political 
aspects. Of course, judgements are made regarding 
the feasibility of various courses of action but there 
is no systematic analysis of the political dimension 
i.e., identification of supporting and opposing 
groups, their relative numerical and political 
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New Books from Oxford 


WORLD DEVELOPMENT REPORT 1992 
Development and the Environment 


The fifteenth annual World Development Report presents the 
outcome of the current trends of population growth, demand 
for food, industrial output and energy rise. It also presents 
an alternative path of development to avoid this grim scen- 
ario. As in previous editions, this Report includes the World 
Development Indicators, which give comprehensive, current 
data on social and economic development in more than 180 
countries and territories. Т 
5. 


MADHAV GADGIL AND RAMCHANDRA GUHA 


This Fissured Land 
An Ecological History of India 


This book represents the first ecolological history of India: 
Madhav Gadgil, an ecologist, and dra Guha, a 80- 
cial historian, offer in this volume a collaborative perspective 
on the Indian subcontinent which is rare, pathbreaking, and 
overdue. This is one of the most significant works on Indian 
history to have appeared. It comprises ideas and data that no 
future historian, sociologist, economist, ecologist or anthro- 

logist will be able to ignore within any serious analysis of 

dia's past and its likely future. R35 


CLAUDE ALVARES 5 
Science, Development and Violence 
The Twilight of Modernity з 
This book offers a lively assessment of the actual alms, 
methods, and results of the development procoss as 
its ostensible aims. The author considers that such ‘develop- 
ment’ which had promised a golden future to the ‘backward’ 
countries of the south, is now Jncreasingly an excuse for mere 
plunder and violence directed against both man and his envi- 
ronment. 

Ез. 195 


Р, WIGNARAJA, AKMAL HUSSAIN, HARSH SETHI 
and G. WIGNARAJA 
Participatory Development 
Learning from South Asia 
The decade of the 1980s was a ‘lost’ decade for development. 
The contributors to this volume have highlighted a multiface- 
ted crisis not only in economic terms but also in political and 
human terms. 

Rs. 475 


BASUDEV CHATTERJI 

Trade, Tariffs and Empire 

Lancashtre and British Policy in India 1919-1939 

This book analyses the extent and quality of changes within 
the economic aspects of British im in India, and 
explores the calculations and com ons that went into the 
making of economic policy in London and Delhi between 
1919 and 1939. 


Rs. 490 
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: essential 


strengths, the nature of the bargaining precess 

that would be involved in negotiating with opposing 
groups who have the capacity to undermine the 
proposed policy package and measures that can 
augment the strength of supporting groups. 


It is not enough to reform economic policies, 
important as that is. The policy process itself 
should be improved. Obviously, this cannot be 
done in the face of a crisis but it should not be 
ignored now that the economic emergency is over. 
Government must make policy-making much more 
participative and much more open than it is today. 


In tbe first instance, attention should be focused 
on raising tbe capacity for policy-making in such 
key central ministries as Agriculture, Labour and 
Information and Broadcasting as well as core 
economic ministries at the state level. They havea 
vital role to play in the reforms. Measures should 
be taken to improve the quality and expand the 
volume of mid-career training facilities so that the 
pool of policy analysts can be expanded greatly. In 
addition, there is need for the re-orientation of top 
civil servants in Delhi and in the state capitals. 
Many of them are still carrying the ideological and 
intellectual baggage from an earlier era which now 
каш a thorough re-examination in the light of 
India’s actual experience. 


| Next, а new government approach aimed at 
increasing the participation of think-tanks, 
universities, consulting firms and expert committees 
etcetera in policy work should be defined. 
Ministerial personnel should become managers of 
policy work in addition to being doers. They should 
contract out a considerable part of such work to 
groups outside the government. A new division of 
labour needs to be defined. 


A programme aimed at improving the interaction 
between political bosses and civil servants should 
be worked out. It can consist of sensitization 
sessions, articulation of mutual expectations on the 
part of both sides and practical exercises. Together, 
politicians and officials can anticipate likely 
political difficulties of the technical policy package 
and consider ways of modifying the scope, speed 
or timing of the proposed measures to make them 
politically palatable. Such craftsmanship is an 
of carrying out far-reaching 
economic reforms. 


Far-reaching economic reforms cannot be carried 
out by a small group in the middle of the night, 
as it were. Ours is an open society with a 
democratic constitution, many states, numerous : 
political parties and many pressure groups. 
Reforms require the mobilization of all available 
talent inside and outside government, a well- 
informed debate within official circles and in the 
public arena and a measure of transparency in 


. decision-making. We need a new policy style. 


Ravi Gulhati 


г Books 


COPING WITH SEASONALITY AND DROUGHT 


by Martha Alter Chen. Sage Publications, New 
Delhi, 1991. 


MAATISAR village (not its real name) in Dholka 
taluka of Ahmedabad district, Gujarat state, isa 
drought prone village which has experienced ‘mode- 
tate’ rates of growth since Independence. This has 
not eliminated the vulnerability of rural households 
to seasonal changes in weather, and the vulnerability 
to market fluctuations has increased. The author 
explores the implications of such susceptibilities using 
both qualitative and quantitative methods, through 
intensive investigations into 31 subsample households, 
supplemented by other focused surveys, including an 
agro-economic survey, a time-allocation survey, а 
household consumption survey, and a fuel, fodder 
and water consumption survey. The study is well 
designed, meticulously researched, conceptually arti- 
culate and easy to read. 


Maatisar is a mixed caste village although out of 
a total of 285 households only six are from higher 
castes. Primary occupations include cultivation, 
livestock, labour, weaving, trade, etcetera. Asin 
other Indian villages most households have a number 
of secondary occupations in which they engage dur- 
ing the slack seasons of the primary occupation. 
Traditionally, caste determined occupation. However 
even though few households have left their hereditary 
caste occupation, many now have another primary 
occupation and the number of secondary occupations 
has greatly diversified and increased. Both farming 
and non-farming occupations are marked by seasonal 
fluctuations, and 'each season presents predictable 
peaks and troughs for each occupation and house- 
holds adjust accordingly’. 


Chen has tracked the normal course of each of 
these occupations, showing the slack periods of each. 
Responses to seasonality and drought have also been 
categorized into the less and more easily reversible, 
зо that it is possible to identify the extent of strain 


through the actions of people. The analysis of house- 
hold livelihood systems at the micro level shows the 
range of strategies adopted by people in coping with 
seasonal fluctuations, and the fact that such coping 
strategies are in use all the time, since even a good 
year will have lean seasons. 


Over time the social security provided by relatives 
and kinship ties has diminished. Chen finds that 
“patrons, more often than poor people, give up pat- 
ronage ties’. This has contributed to the loss of 
routine entitlements for landless labourers and land- 
poor farm households. However while there i8 a 
pattern of response that households have evolved to 
deal with both seasonality and drought (and this kind 
of study is able to analyze and categorize these res- 
ponses, and show their rationality), the response by 
policy-makers is generally limited to short-term relief 
in drought situations. Й 

There is ample evidence that even as they stand 
and with all their limitations, present strategies of 
public action against famine and drought are more 
effective than generally supposed. (As evident from 
Sen and Dreze’s work, cited by the author, for exa- 
mple). But Chen’s argument that drought manage- 
ment strategies need to be merged with ongoing 
development strategies is well taken. (Writing today, 
after the earthquake damage in Uttarakhand, this 
point can be made more general; “disaster manage- 
ment’ is necessary, but sustained attempts to deal 
with underlying problems need strengthening.) The 
reader is left to grapple with the mechanics of doing 
this and the emerging development debates, parti- 
cularly concerning the relative roles of private and 
public activity, with their implications for appro- 
priate government actions. 


Researching into the lives of poor people is neces- 
sarily problematic. The end product as reproduced 
in this book meets high academic standards and in- 
deed it retains the qualities of a good Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. But to the general reader the question that is 
of greater interest is whether this has a useful’ 
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piece of work. In her foreword to the book, Ela 
Bhatt says that Chen’s observations ‘have led toa 
sea-change in SEWA’s understanding.’ This is valida- 
tion indeed. Unfortunately neither the foreword nor 
the book explains the nature of this change. 


True, the book is not intended to bea study of 
SEWA. But (as the author acknowledges) {without the 
experience and support of the SEWA organization, the 
village would not have been identified, nor studied. 
SEWA entered Maatisar in the late 1970s, and has 
established co-operatives for women for dairy and 
weaving, a creche, schemes in cotton spinning, 
bamboo crafts etcetera. There are numerous refer- 
ences to the SEWA wells and handpumps, and other 
activities, but the reader's curiosity regarding the use 
of the research is left unsatisfied. This is unfortunate 
since much, though not all, of the legitimacy of this 
work is due to SgwA's support. 


Judging by the agencies that have supported this 
study and the goodwill the author has among the 
development practitioners in this part of the world, 
the book will have a wide readership. It is natural 
to look for some cues fram this work concerning the 
kind of actions that could control the adverse impact 
of seasonality and drought. Many of the findings of 


this book are echoed in other micro-studies: these ` 


- include the significance of common property resources 
in generating equity, of traditional support systems 
in coping with the slack seasons of every year, the 
negative impact of market forces etcetera. Chen’s 
study suggests that ‘an integrated and long-term 
approach to seasonality and drought should be deve- 
loped to replace 5 current short-term crisis manage- 
ment approach.’ Implicit in the study is the idea that 
closer study and understanding of existing patterns of 
affected people is needed for more sensitive policy 
formulation. If this attempt to bridge the 'micro- 
macro gap’ is interpreted to mean that greater atten- 
tion should be paid to the needs and perspectives of 
the local economy, it deserves strong support. 


Ratna M. Sudarshan 


AND THE LABOURING 
"Vistaar 


SOCIAL ACTION 
POOR: An Experlence by Primila Lewis. 
Publications, Delhi, 1991. 


FOR those of us who grew up in the seventies, seek- 
ing avenues of honest political activism was a trau- 
matic experience. From the collapse of the first 
Naxalite uprising to the Emergency, journeying 
through the Nav Nirman movement in Gujarat, the 
JP-led Total Revolution and the railway strike of 
1974—a whole generation grew up with a deep dis- 
trust and cynicism about the macro political and 
developmental processes. The government and its 
developmental programmes and the political parties 
and their sectarian mobilization were viewed as cyni- 
cal manipulation designed to. keep the masses frag- 
mented and involved with peripheral issues. 


Real Concerns 


What sparked an interest was the hundreds of 
voluntary social action efforts, wherein middle-class 
youth went into the field—slums, factory sites, villages 
and tribal areas—to initiate politico-developmental 
processes amongst the masses. Somewhat grandiosely 
entitled ‘non-party political process’ by romantic 
theorists, this churning at the grass-roots seemed to 
be our contribution to the making of an India diffe- 
rent from what it was. 


By the end of the tumultous eighties, the scene 
changed dramatically. Voluntary, non-party social 
action acquired a firm and recognized niche in the 
developmental and political world. The cast of 
characters dominating this firmament changed, as 
did the language and cultural style of action. Though 
the problems that sparked off such activity—poverty, 
injustice, violence, inequity—remain, in fact may 
have deepened, the ‘visible’ face of social activism 
today is dominated by techno-managerial rather than 
‘politics as culture’ concerns. Possibly a reflection 
of the materialist/consumerist tendency that curren- 
tly hegemonizes the world. 


The book under consideration traces this story of 
the post-Emergency transformation through the prism 
of the praxis of an individual and a group, playing 
out ‘swadharma’ of the politically inclined activist. 
The author’s first book, Reason Wounded, told us 
of her initial involvement with Purbia migrant farm 
labour in Mehrauli and her months in jail during the 
Emergency. A personal narrative, somewhat in the 
genre of Mary Tyler’s My Years in an Indian Prison, 
Reason Wounded had struck a deeply sympathetic 
chord in the minds of many other similarly inclined 
activists. 


Social Action and the Labouring Poor, a sequel to 
the earlier book, traces the experiences of Primila 
Lewis and the Mehrauli group, with a different 
strata of migrant farm labour, harijan landless pea- 
sants and semi-bonded quarry workers ой the out- 
skirts of Delhi from 1978 to 1988. Unlike the earlier 
effort, wherein the author’s positions had to be 
gleaned out from within the text, this book makes 
explicit the ideological presuppositions of the acti-, 
vity. The Mehrauli experiment was a self-conscious 
effort by activists of a Marxist/Maoist persuasion to 
effect social transformation in the countryside as part 
of the larger revolutionary impulse. 


What the book traces is a complex narrative, not 
just of the work in distinct locations with different 
strata through different intervention agencies—a 
union, a service cooperative anda voluntary deve- 
lopment agency—but of the theoretical/ideologicak 
debates accompanying each shift ın the process. 
What we thus have is much . more than a detailed 
case study of an intervention effort in a specific 
locale. It is the unique opportunity of associating 
with the process of evolution, with all its twists and 
turns and the accompanying agony, ofa group and 
its thinking. 


The privilege of following through the process— 
of how the Delhi Dehat Mazdoor Union grew in 


strength to acquire an autonomous and stable status; 
the struggle for land by the Mandi Harijans, their 
forming a cooperative, and then finally selling off 
the land to the urban builders; or the building of the 
` quarry workers cooperative, its growth and subse- 
quent collapse—is a rare one. 


But even more rare is the insight gained about the 
mind of the activist and the process of articulation 
of activism. Itis the tracing of the long, arduous 
and contradictory journey from a firmly held belief 
in а Maoist revolution to а position best described 
as ‘tentative and unsure pragmatics’; the constant 
emphasis on testing out every position on the 
*kasauti' of hard reality; the placing of high premium 
on the notion of revisability—that is likely to reso- 
nate with all those committed to honest activism. 


To putit mildly, working out such a complex 
design is not easy. Nevertheless, the narrative holds, 
the descriptions and charaterizations are sharp, the 
debates on the making and unmaking of practice 
clear. The implications of choices made in a heavily 
constrained environment are etched out with a rare 
lucidity and honesty. Through the narrative we are 
taken through a story of courage and commitment, 
essential humanity, any number of valuable nuggets 
of sociological observation, with a candour that is 
ав disarming as it is exceptional. This when personal 
. narratives almost invariably smack of either а sneaky 
eulogy or use the opportunity to make personal 
swipes at others. 


At a somewhat ‘removed’ level, the reader is un- 
sure whether the book represents ап autobiography, 
а chunk of the author's life, the story ofa group in 
process, or a generalizable experience. It is when the 
author departs from the narrative to comment on the 
presuppositions and the relative failure of the ‘left’, 
the role of the surplus producing peasantry—the 
kulak,—the inherent limitations of feminism, the 
somewhat judgemental observations on the NGO 
scene or even the Rajiv Gandhi regime, what to 
speak of the root cause of the Punjab problem or the 
“now forgotten’ Khanjawala agitation, that there is 
a certain unease. 


While each of these has a strong bearing on the 
‘how and why’ of choices contemplated and exerci- 
sed, these themes are in themselves too significant to 
be adequately handled in the space available. Carica- 
turing seriously held positions by others equally 
honestly committed to actualizing their visions can- 
not be a worthwhile response. In fact, at times they 
divert attention from the more central concern of the 
predilictions of the self-conscious activist. 


What at least this reviewer, having been a parti- 
cipant in a few such experiences and debates, finds 
thought provoking is notthe strategic impulse of 
“the Mehrauli document’, but the process involved 
in evolving a perspective that incorporates the notion 
of revisability. To be able to acquire a maturity and 
a self-confidence that can embrace the pain and the 


trauma of reconsidering, possibly giving up the secu- 
rity of firmly believed positions to understand that 
the ‘failure’ of self or the group cannot be read as 
an intrinsic of an activity. And even more, to be 
able to accept with humility that the situation in 


one’s chosen area and mode of intervention may 


have changed more as a result of processes outside 
one’s volition and approval—it is this that marks 
the true internalization of an experience. 


While the Mehrauli experiment, its successes and 
failures, may not be strictly generalizable to the 
many other similar efforts in different locales, both 
the experience and the book capture the spirit of such 
enterprises. Combined with its honesty and lucidity, 
this makes the contribution by Primila Lewis a ‘must 
to be read’, not just by development practitioners 
and activists, but by all concerned individuals. May 
be some of what motivates this narrative will also 
rub off on the reader. 


Harsh Sethi 


DEALING WITH POVERTY: Self-Employment for 
Poor Rural Women by Usha Jumani. Sage Publi- 
cations, New Delhi, 1991. 


AFTER the virtual dismantling of socialism, the 
world today is euphoric about the virtues of capita- 
list globalist development as the only road to salva- 
tion for every country. And, without the alternative 
support of socialist countries, governments of deve- 
leping countries have willy-nilly to follow the path — 
of development propounded as desirable by the 
developed capitalist countries. This path of develop- 
ment is normally understood to negate self-sufficiency 
and small-scale non-ancillary industrialization. 


A corollary to this path is that only those indus- 
tries or occupations are to be encouraged in which 
the country has a comparative competitive advan- 
tage. Socio-economic policy should be guided not 
by considerations of justice and upliftment of the 
oppressed but by international cooperation based on 
international competitiveness. 


Anyone viewing societal development in terms of 
the above perspective is likely to consider writings of 
the genre to which this book belongs with amuse- 
ment, even hostility if one thinks it might engender 
serious opposition. Yet to ignore what the author 
advocates is to imperil development itself: the oppres- 
sed, if pushed to the wall, may well retaliate against 
all development. One would, therefore, recommend 
that this book be taken seriously by the powers that 
be and all those concerned with the country. 


Labouring women in the self-employed and infor- 
mal systems of work are an important segment of 
the labour force. Studies on the place of 'self- 
employment’ in the Indian economy are receiving 
increasing attention from academicians and planners, 
and in this context Dealing with Poverty is a` power- 
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ful recommendation for self-employment аз а deve- 
lopment alternative. It provides a sharp focus on it 
as ‘a philosophy of work that has a lot to offer where 
self-employment for the majority of people and peo- 
ple’s participation go handin hand to create auto- 
nomy for every group of people, to create horizontal 
power relationships between people’. 


The author provides an original conceptual frame- 
work to explain the social and economic dynamics 
of self-employment specifically in relation to poor 
women. In this framework, she maintains that the 
structure of the economies of the developing coun- 
tries has to be understood in the context of informal 
systems of work and self-employment for the majo- 
rity of the population. This is crucial as informal 
systems of work prevalent in India and other deve- 
loping countries have been traditionally structured 
around generating self-employment for the majority 
of people. 


An understanding of the reality of poor women is 
the starting point for translating the conceptual 
framework into action. Therefore, the book seeks to 
understand the conditions of existence of poor rural 
women through a participatory research study of 15 
major economic activities undertaken by self-employ- 
ed women in the rural areas of Ahemedabad district 
in Gujarat. The fieldwork was done in 1984-85. The 
numerical data concerning the economies of different 
occupations described in the book refer to that time 
period. The decision to base the study on the various 
trade groups of rural women was taken from the 12- 
year. long experience of SEWA with these groups. 


The icipatory xd nr adopted in the study is 
in ormity with the belief that any sustained im- 
pact on the lives of people is possible only with the 
involveraent of people themselves in the process. It is 
a step towards drawing them as 'genuine partners' in 
the process of development, for re-ordering hierar- 
chical structures, power relationships and use of re- 
воптсез. 


The book is divided into two parts. Part one has 
a detailed discussion of the various issues concerning 
rural self-employed women. The perspective on self- 
employment sets the conceptual framework for the 
study. The chapter on ‘The Common Infrastructural 
Isgues’ describes the experiences of poor self-employ- 
ed women in the villages in the context of facilities 
(such as water, fuel wood, sanitation, electricity, 
maternal care, education, training and so on available 
to them, and issues which are part of their reality. 
This book does not view infrastructural facilities as 
part of the development of an area. It provides the 
poor women’s perspective on these facilities, their im- 
pact on the women's lives and their priorities which 
are critical while planning developmental interven- 
tions. The next chapter on common social issues em- 
phasizes that poor women by and large belong to the 
lower castes or untouchables. 


It is against this background of infrastructural and 
social issues that the work issues of the 15 selec- 
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ted activities of the poor rural self-employed women 
have been described. Each activity is treated separa- 
tely as a trade group. All aspects of the women’s 
work in these trades, the micro economics of the 
trade, the trade specific problems and issues of the , 
women have been given in detail. The trade groups 
(namely agricultural labour, digging mud, construc- 
tion work, brick making, reed work, bamboo work, 
leather, pottery, weaving, vegetable growing, poultry, 
milk products, dairying, sewing, grocery stall keep- 
ing) are discussed at length to highlight their influ- 
ence on the lives of poor women. Of these, the 10 
home-based activities highlight the significance of 
home-based work for poor women. It is a way in 
which they can combine their various roles (socio- 
economic) with relative ease. 


Through the analysis of trade groups certain com- 
mon economic issues emerged, which were seen to 
dominate the lives of poor self-employed women. 
Low income, inherent uncertainty about the income 
they earn, work opportunities restricted to caste 
occupations or labour intensive unskilled work, land- 


. lessness, lack of assets, problems of credit and loan, 


the handicaps faced due to a shift from ‘verbal’ to 
‘written’ transactions for access to bank facilities, 
procurement of raw material, inability to monitor 
market changes or to cope with the commercial or 
market economy, and lack of control over their 
earnings are some of the problems highlighted in the 
analysis. 


The author argues in favour of the traditional sys- 
tem which encourages self-employment for most peo- 
ple in the rural and urban areas. The development 
programmes are however shifting the trend from self- 
employment to other modes of employment. As these 
programmes do not regard people's aspirations which 
are centred on self-employment, they are unsuccess- 
ful. 


Itis on the basis of the understanding of 'their 
conditions of existence that Usha Jumani evolves 
strategies for interventionist action which can streng- 
then the position of these women in the economy. 
Interventions suggested through the planning process 
are enumerated in the last chapter of the first section. 
The author suggests that to tackle poverty, the main 
thrust should be centred around the economic activi- 
ties which enhance the income of the women and the 
families concerned: they should provide a lasting 
source of income and be complemented by a whole 
set of support services. ‘Training’ and 'organizing" 
women is imperative in this process of assisting them 
to tap their potential. While other employed wor- 
kers can influence employer-employee relationships 
through their organizations, the state and the public 
policy are the main forces which determine the fate of 
the self-employed in any economy. Therefore, the 
author recommends a series of trade-specific demands 
for home-based workers. 


The author further supports her analysis by pre- 
senting 30 case studies of women engaged in these 
occupations to illustrate the realities in each trade 


^ 
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group. These personalized narrations which comprise 
the second part of the book, bring alive their situa- 
tion, perceptions and perspectives. The annexure 
‘Characteristics of Ahmedabad’ provides the setting 
for the overall economy of this region and includes 
extensive information in the light of which the issues 
faced by these poor women have to be understood. 


Usha Jumani’s own experience, both at the grass 
root level and managerial level has provided her with 
deep insight and understanding as well as the objecti- 
vity required for a thorough analysis. Having been 
part of the voluntary sector herself, the author be- 
lieves that any hope for bringing about real change is 
е focused on non-governmental voluntary 
efforts. 


Sudha Acharya 


PRODUCTIVITY AND GROWTH IN INDIAN 


MANUFACTURING by Isher J Ahluwalia. 
Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1991. 


INDIAN planning in the fifties was largely built 
around the influence of the Harrod-Domar model that 
related the rate of growth to the ratio of the savings 
rate and the capital output ratio. But the emphasis 
in the past was restricted always to improving the 
savings rate in developing economies. Sukhumoy 
Chakravarty elaborated the same concerns: 'how an 
economy which saves five per cent of its income is 
transformed into one that saves 20% of its income 
over time'—an idea that has been the theme of most 
development economists: Nurkse, Rosestein Rodan- 
Scitovsky. From the second half of the fifties, 
planning was influenced by the Mahalanobis model 
that emphasized investments in heavy industry as the 
pathway to development. Higher investments in the 
capital goods industry would result in higher output 
growth of the economy. But that, as we know, did 
not happen in India, primarily because of the lack of 
productivity improvements—the primary concern of 
the present work. 


Isher Judge Ahluwalia’s new book extends her 
earlier pioneering work on the country’s industrial 
growth in the first three decades of planning to the 
crucial decade of the eighties. The sixties and the 
seventies ‘were a period of drift’ for the Indian 
economy that saw investments declining, causing 
a slowdown in growth. The decade of the eighties 
for the first time lifted India’s economic performance 
beyond the 3.5% growth rates that the economy con- 
tinuously registered in the past. And it is this 
phenomenon that needs an explanation if India's cur- 
rent move to reform the economy is to succeed. 
Clearly, merely an expansion of aggregate investment 
is insufficient for the economy to improve its rate of 
growth, especially in the midst of а severe resource 
constraint. ‘Whichever aspect of industrial perfor- 
mance we look at, beit industrial growth or perfor- 

ce of the public sector or export performance, 

e underlying factors seem to be linked to producti- 
уйу performance.’ 


+ 


The work itself, since it coincides with the reform 
programme of the Narasimha Rao goverment and 
traces the impact of policy on industrial performance 
over three and a half decades, is crucial for everybody 
who is attempting to understand present reality. An 
enormous volume of data covering 63 industries has 
been carefully sifted through to arrive at figures for 
total factor productivity growth, that is the analytical 
basis for her investigations. 


The results itself are revealing. Textiles, which 
remain the largest industry in the manufacturing sec- 
tor, experience virtually no growth in total factor 
productivity and in employment over two and a half 
decades. For iron and steel, the hallmark of the 
country’s heavy industries strategy, the experience 
with respect to the total factor productivity growth 
has been even worse. Only 27 of the 63 industry 
groups analyzed have positive total factor productivity 
growth statistics, with the average for the 63 industries 
working out to 0.4. Industries with the fastest total 
factor productivity growth (TFPG) are electricity gene- 
ration equipment, watches and clocks, jewellery and 
related articles. Other industries with high TFPG are 
fertilizers, railway equipment and pharmaceuticals. 


There is an entire chapter devoted to the explan- 
ation of inter industry differences in productivity 
growth and the impact of policy. Ahluwalia's results 
indicate a positive effect of faster growth on capital 
intensity and productivity growth. Besides, econome- 
tric testing also indicates that the higher the degree 
of import substitution in an industry, the lower is its 
productivity growth. | 


In the domestic regulatory framework, there is a 
positive link between the scale of operations and 
productivity growth and a tendency towards fragmen- 
tation of firms because of distortions of the domestic 
policy. But most of the improvement in TFP during 
the early eighties can betraced to improvement in 
labour productivity with capital productivity neither 
improving nor declining. The consumer goods sector 
has been the leader in the turnaround in productivity 
growth after 1980. In the earlier decade its perfor- 
mance was either negative or negligible. The other 
significant improvement in productivity has been in 
the capital goods sector with TFP improving from 
1.7% to 3.4% per annum. 


The study's merit lies in its continuous shift from 
empirical findings to the policy environment with an 
entire chapter devoted to international comparisons 
in improvements in productivity. And the policy 
framework that it suggests to improve productivity 
conforms entirely with what has been executed over 
the last year—an opening up to the world economy, 
a move away from discretionary physical controls to 
investments, removing barriers to exit, modernizing 
of labour legislation, careful restructuring to mini- 
mize socio-economic costs and public sector reform. 
This work will certainly go a long way in reinforcing 
the case of economic reform. 
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Stop! Your search for a perfect typewriter ends hera 








WAKA. GB- PA- 9-00 





МЕРС. 
The Perfect Place for Ingenious Inventors 


You can win a tax-free cash award of up to Rs. 50,000 
We also protect and support your invention 
The weaver bird's nest. Like other nests, a remarkable example of ingenuity. Intricate yet simple 
Strong yet unique. Standing apart from the crowd, just like your inventive ideas. 


| NRDO's doors are always open for inventors like you. Really unique inventions can win the NRDC 
Award for Meritorious Invention, given twice a year. 


We also offer financial assistance for making prototypes or models, support for patenting your inven- 
tion and assist in its commercial exploitation. 


Let the world discover the genius in you. Contact us today! 
The Chief, Invention Promotion Programme 


National Research Development Corporation 


(A Govt. of India Enterprise) 
20-22, Zamroodpur Community Centre 
Kailash Colony Extension, New Delhi-110048 
Phone : 6449396/6417821 Telex: 031-71356 Fax: 11-6449401 


The Ideas-to-Innovation Company 
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UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 


Helps you Plan your Savings to Grow 


Units offer a unique package of high returns, safety, easy encashability and tax benefits. 
Choose any of the attractive UTI schemes to suit your need: 


*Unit Scheme 64 offers growing dividend, easy encashability with a provision for reinvestment of 
dividend in further units at attractive price. i 


*The Children’s Gift Growth Fund—a gift that grows with the child into a lump-sum when he 
attains majority. к 
*Unit Linked Insurance Plan combined benefits of Life Insurance, Growing returns, Tax exemp- 
tion u/s 88, Accident cover, Maturity bonus and liquidity. 


*Capital Gains Units Scheme allows total tax exemption on Capital Gains u/s 54 (Б). 

and many more 
Various Growth schemes, Monthly Income schemes and Tax saving schemes are introduced to 
serve the growing millions of investors who have reposed their trust in Unit Trust of India. 


For More Details Please Contact our Agents or Branch Office at 


Bombay Calcutta Madras New Delhi Agra 
Ahmedabad Allahabad Baroda Bhubaneshwar Bangalore 
Chandigarh Cochin Coimbatore Dehradun Durgapur 
Guwahati Hyderabad Hubli Indore Jaipur 
Kanpur Lucknow Ludhiana Madurai Nagpur 
Nasik Patna Panaji Pune Rajkot 
Shimla Surat . Trichur Trichy Varanasi 
Vijayawada Visakhapatnam 


UNIT TRUST OF INDIA . 
At the Service of One and a Half Crore Unit Holders : 
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ARAVALI LEASING LIMITED 


UCO BANK BUILDING 
Ш FLOOR . 
PARLIAMENT STREET 
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For aver three decades. Dasturto has ’ 
been totally involved in energy . - 
conservation. its efficient .use and 
management. © ' : 
Dasturco has incorporated energ 
efficient processes and’ equipnient 
projécts handled by il. To optimise 
energy use. To reduce energy’ 3 
consumption and to:cut costs. ТО 
recover and re-use waste е energy: 


Tata Steel modern 
expansion . - 
Sunilag Iron and Steal "Сот 
^: Misurata Iron апа Steel Complex: . 
Libya. fs . es 
Also i in an steel, mini- steel. dite i, | 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY. Ете: 


Consulting Engineers 
Calcutta 


Bombay € New Delhi € Madras © Hyderabad е Bhubane 
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AVAILABLE AT LEADING FURNISHING SHOWROOMS. TRADE ENQUIRIES MAY BE SENT TOY 
BIPIN CORPORATION, 17719, SHAMALDAS ЗАМОН MARO, NEAR MANGAL DAS MARKET, BOMBAY-£00 002. TEL; 317578, 294773. 
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A continuing commitment 


to 


our customers 


our constituents 


our country 





Commitment is one of the things we promise and we are: 
confident that it is a promise we can continue to fulfil. 


_With a proven management team in place to tackle the 
А ^ challenges of the future, SAIL is committed to adding 
{ . value for customers, the constituents and the country. . 


mam/90 


Ф STEEL яитновту oF inoin LIMITED 


Steel makers to the Nation 
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. ON QUALITY, DURABILITY & LONG LIFE. 


BECAUSE AN ORIENT FAN IS FOREVER. ` 


ORIENT FANS 
A lifetime of refreshing air. 
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How ITC’s Sangeet Research Academy | 
created hope for Ustad Nisar Husain Khan. | 














acoustic laboratory and an archive ——— _ 
În a tranquil comer of Calcutta, rich recordings enable Where else is ITC working 
young Rashid Khan ts beginning his fers го ашу йк ice for India? 
niyaz Guiding the prodigy from Agro-industry : ITC's t 
Badayun, Uttar Pradesh, along the To further propagate classical , expertise in seed development is 
raga, Ustad Nisar Husain Khan is music and dance, ITC sponsors the now being transferred to produce 
century-old tanpura, now shaping other Sammelans across the country: of edible and non-edible 
Rashid's talent, symbolises the festivals that reaffirm ITC's resolve olls is reduce imports and ts 
continuity that is the guru-sisbya to nurture the nation's arts and aiding thousands of farmers. 
parampara. Under the spell of culture. 
Rashid's song, Ustad Nisar Husain © Family Heath and Welfare : By 
Khan's memory goes back to that distributing millions of Nirodh 
day In 1978 when ITC came to his ITC helps educate 
help... ; rural folk about the advantages of a 
Resident master-musictans have dn чы жерж; 8 
been nurturing latent talent at the «Ж PEN Cottage-sector Craftsmanship :ITC © 
Research Academy, =f. NEP VE ue set up Triveni Handlooms to О 
lale Ty iC with аси vy TS preserve the traditional craft of Е 
purpose of reviving the guru-skios An Alias aga Shahahanpur's weavers. Today 2500 Ё 
parampara. Here, tradition is з { ў weavers are gainfully employed, E 
married to technology: a х ae their carpets exported by ITC. | 
A : 
\ New horizons à New hopes 
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Our success story begins with the 
execution of HBJ Gas supply. — f | 
‹ System. 1800 km'of pipeline from Besides providing sas for Power 
," Hazira to Сері laid across ће Plants and Fertilizers САП is^ - 
, heartland of India, supplying vital supplementing the country s PG . . 
` ° fuel to core industries, is j i i — لس‎ 
"Now GAIL ts set to explore he include substitution of petrol and . IE 


Rs. 3,000 crore. | ` end provide an opportunity for a " А . EE: 
$  .. Petrochemicals will usher an era of better е", — ' . : 
и Е дап нә! : 


E. Gas Authority of India Ltd 





: ` | (А Gort of india Undertaking) 3 x 
~. | 16, Bhikaıjî Cama Place. -New Delhr-110 086 £e > 
‚ GAIL — Geared to meet the demands of the 21st century. — }|. 
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Continuous refinement. Constant commitment. 
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‘he strings of the 
sitar communicate 
their vibrations 
through the air to 
1 the sympathetic 
strings, that in turn vibrate: 
more softly, in understatement. 
And lend body and richness 
to theprimary melody plucked \ 
by the sitarist's fingers. RN 2 


Eicher too aims to reflect 

and enhance growth. 

By making machines that are 
as good as any other, but cost 
less—to buy, maintain and use. 
By putting more within the К 
тоноп of every Indian. And by Ie 
concentrating on oore sectors 

vital to national growth. 
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ATTENTION—STEEL 
MILLS & FOUNDRIES 
Producers & Leading Exporters of Low 


Phos. Manganese Ore 
Offer for sale from ready stock 


“MANGANESE ORE 
*FERROSILICON 
*FERROMANGANESE ] 
*SILICOMANGANESE 


The Sandur Manganese 
& Iron Ores Limited 
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Cultu e IS the (Regd. Office: ‘Lohadri Bhavan’, 
. YESHWANTNAGAR-583 124) 
expression 56, Palace Road, Bangalore-560 052 
. , е 
of a nation’s heritage. duos. dun 
In our arts and crafts, our beliefs and Bangalore 267622, 267623, Нозреї 0818-215 
traditions, ош custome and gestures еа 263207, 267624, 263209 Bangalore 0845-2427 
тар Чака eund feudo Mu Bombay 4925085, 4945847 Bombay 011-76878 
nation is со іл the harmony of cultures it has Calcutta 223052 Calcutta 021-7875 
Banco танини. e Madras 458949 New Delhi 031-62904 
ро poopie пот various statea work together New Delhi 3712121, 
Ue ee 3712255, 3715611 
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Petrochemicals enter as almost unseen 
and unobserved raw materials into 
most of the things we use In everyday 
| Ше. They are so versatile that they 
' substitute scarce natural products 
and çonventional mat ‚ What IPCL 
has tried is to see that their use 18 not 
ELSE SE EE - ** ° * || Hmited to consumer goods. It has 
CU A быы D e DES NAG introduced and extended the: usage 
c pe dert ou, чы m 7 * EON in other pnority areas like agriculture, 
CE RPM "n forestry and water conservation. In 
industry we have given lead to the 
applicaton of plastics in special 
components and novel items as well 
as hi-tech chemicals and fibres. And 
. the search for new applications will 
go on in areas relevant as much to the . 
farmer and the artisan as to the 
industrialist trying to strike a new 
path. 
Our new projects also are related 
closely to areas of national ty. 
Vacanes for the ly 
mission for immunisation. Speaal 
plastics for wires and cables to upgrade 
the national communication network. 
And this search for innovative and 
nationally relevant initiatives will 
continue. Right into the challenges of 
the twenty first century. 






























A Partner in Progress 


Indian Petrochemicals Corporation Limited 
(A Government of India Undertaking) 
P.O. Petrochemicals Township, Vadodara 391 345. 
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WORLDWIDE EXPRESS® 


К couldn't express it better. 


* The world’s leading international 
express delivery Company. 


© Door-to-door delivery of packages and 
documents, including dutiable items, 
from 75 locations in India. ; 


^e Over 1400 offices in 188 countries 
serving 70,000 destinations. 


For pick-up and confirmation, call: 


- DHL WORLDWIDE EXPRESS 
Division of Airfreight Limited 
17, Maker Chambers VI, Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021. 
Tel: 2044055, 224190 . 
Tix: 011 86849 DHLI IN 





With Compliments 


from. og 


The Tata Iron and. Steel Company Limited i 


Bombay Hosue 
24, Homi Mody Street, Fort 
Bombay 400 001 
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^ Grindlays, connected by over a hundred years to 
India, became a member of a wider banking 
network in 1984. The Australia and New 
Zealand Banking Group. ANZ, one of the largest 
Australian banks with offices in more than 40 
countries. 


ANZ Grindlays’ new corporate monogram of 
network lines reflect and reaffirm this new 
alliance and Grindlays’ own established 
corporate values. 


Human Connections 


Of banker and customer. Networked by ANZ 
Grindlays' person-to-person service. 


Business Connections 


Of banker and corporate banking needs. 
Networked by ANZ Grindlays’ expertise in 
corporate banking. 


FN = Grindlays Bank 


Global Connections 


Of banker and global banking. Networked by 
over 1,700 points of representation worldwide. 


Modern Connections 


Of banker and transactions by electronic 
connections. Networked by a contemporary 
worldwide communications system. 


) 


ANZ Grindleys branches at: Bombey, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Amritsar, Bangalore, Cochin, Darjeeling, Guwahati, Hyderabad, Kanpur, 
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Shimla, Srinagar and Tuticorin. 





тм CORPORATION, 17719, ВЕНАЦА: DAS GANDHI МАЛО, KEAR MANGALDAS MARKET, BOMBAY-400 002. TEL: 317678, 294733. 
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“А Company that 
seeks the comfort of success 
must be ready to 


take the heat.” 
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14, N Block Market, 


Greater Kailash, 
New Delhi-110 048. 


Tel: 6452184, 6452185, 6469306 Main Shop :. 6452183 
` Fabrics : 6445293 N-7 Shop 6452761 


RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 
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future now lies in the rising sun. 
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DESCRIBED as the ‘worst plague of the century’, 
AIDS (acquired iimunodeficretcy syndrome) has 
emerged in the 1980s as а major threat to the health, 
development and survival of society. As the AIDS 
pandemic enters its second decade, its many social, 
cultural and legal dimensions are becoming increa- 
singly clear. Ё 


Since AIDS was first recognized ın homosexual men 
in the USA in 1981, we have learned. a great deal 
about this mysterious new disease—about the virus 
that causes it (HIV or the human immunodeficiency 
virus), about the tests that can be used to diagnose 
it, and about the various risk factors that determine 
its spread. An important lesson that we have learned 
18 that AIDS is not just a health problem. Rather, it 
1 a societal problem with important social, cultural, 
and economic dimensions. А societal response is 
therefore required to combat this scourge. 


Since it 18 unlikely that we will have а vaccine or 
a cure for AIDS. in the foreseeable future (although 
intensive research efforts are underway), its spread 
can,only be controlled through behavioural change. 
In India, as in the rest of Asia, the major method of 
spread of the virus is heterosexual. Sexual transmis- 
sion accounts for over 75% of infections although this 


infection can also be transmitted through blood - 


transfusion, from injections and from the infected 
mother to her unborn child. (amps is mainly spread by 
intravenous drug изеп the North-East where there 
is heavy smuggling of heroin across South East Asia’s 
“Golden Tnangle’.) 


The as pandemic is as yet in its early stages, 
especially in Asia, whichis expected to become the 
epicentre of the pandemic ın the 1990s. The .present 
decade will witness a massive increase in AIDS cases 
and deaths in the world as people who are infected 
with нгу begin to fall ill. AIDS has been described as 
a ‘silent volcano’ because of the long time (8 to 10 
years) that lapses between becoming infected with 
у. developing AIDS. The disease is uniformly 
fatall . 


According to projections'by the World .Health 
Organization (WHO), by the end of the 1990s there 
will be over a million AIDS cases and deaths & year, 


AIDS 


The problem 


the majority being in the developing countries—ábout 
half-a-million in África and about а quarter million 
in Asia. With these numbers, the economic conse- 
quences can be very serious as AIDS could claim up 
to half of national expenditures for health if the 
needs of AIDS patients were to be fully met. Estima- 
tion of costs is complicated because the loss of immu- 
nity with AIDS results in various other infecttons— 
referred to as opportunistic infections. The more 
serious of these, tuberculosis, is increasing dramati- 
cally in parallel with the AIDS pandemic. 


` But scale ıs not the only problem. We also have 
to deal with the fact that many vital elements of the 
pandemic are neither visible nor quantifiable. шу 
infection itself is invisible. The actual number of ' 
full-blown arms cases, therefore, present just the tip 
of the iceberg under which lies a heavy burden of 
concealed morbidity. Its invisibility in the early 
stages results in a failure to recognize the threat and 
a denial of the problem. Delay in implementing effec- 
tive policy 1nterventions can result in serious and far- 
reaching consequences. 


India is estimated to have close to a million. per- 
sons: with riv infection and over 125 reported AIDS 
cases. Could AIDS spread in India as it did in Sub- 
Saharan Africa, where entire villages have been 
wiped out leaving behind only the old and the very 
young? In India the population of sexually active 
adults is аваа ва fines greater than the entire 
population of Sub-Saharan Africa and so the sheer 
numbers provide an enormous potential for the. 
spread of the virus. Some fear that there will be 
more HIV infected persons in India at the turn of the 
century than there are in the entire world today. 


It ıs difficult to visualize the devastating effects of 
the pandemic in our lifetime and beyond. What 
initially appeared to be an illness confined to homo- 
sexual men in the USA has, in a few years, affected 
millions of men, women and children worldwide. 
AIDS threatens the basic social institutions at the 
individual, family and community level, as well as 
economic and development initiatives at the national 
level. It selectively attacks people in their economic 
and socially most productive years and those respon- 
sible for the support and care of others. Consequen- 
tly these deaths could deplete critical sections of 


the labour force and leave behind families without 
providers and children without parents. 


Another frustrating fact about ams is that unlike 
other diseases of developing countries, there are no 
public health strategies to combat it. Its spread is 
unaffected by improved sanitation or even nutrition. 
In the absence of a vaccine or a cure, preventive 
education is the only available means for controlling 
its spread. At the heart of prevention is persuading 
people to refrain from high risk sexual behaviour— 
to have safe sex, to avoid multiple sexual partners, 
and to wear condoms. If men begin to use condoms, 
the number of new infections would plummet.’ But 
condoms are not available to all. Their quality, is 
questionable. And even when they -are available, 
men are reluctant to use them. AIDS is forcing society 
to face unpalatable truths about sexuality. It is a 
teal challenge to bring about behavioural changes in 
the most intimate aspect of human life—sexual rela- 
tionships. This is one reason why societies have 
frequently denied the problem: ‘It cannot happen to 
us The blame is placed on others—on the ‘West’ or 
on the ‘foreigner’. 


After a period of initial denial, India 1s now slowly 
beginning to acknowledge the problem. In the states 
of Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Manipur, where 
AIDS 18 a serious concern, there has п some 
response. But the other states are far behind. A first 
response in India, as in other countries, was an effort 
to ensure blood safety. But, many blood banks in 
the country are not licensed and professional! donors 
are not easy to control. However, the proportion of 
HIV infection spread through blood transfusion is 
small (about 20%). Other measures are therefore 
needed to control its spread. 


An important first step should be to raise the level 
of awareness of the public and to remove the nume- 
rous misconceptions that prevail. There 13 unfor- 
tunately a low level of awareness even among the 
intelligentsia and the medical professionals them- 
selves are ill-informed. This has resulted in knee- 
jerk, panic reactions such as refusal to admit infected 

rsons in hospitals; detention of infected prostitutes 
1n remand homes; and imprisonment of infected peo- 
ple. Such responses are counterproductive as valu- 
able time is lost while the infection continues to 


spread at an exponential rate. For example, just in 
the last three years, the level of mv infection has 
escalated from 1% to 30% among prostitutes in 
Bombay, and AIDS has spread from major metro- 
politan cities to rural areas. 


On the other hand, once the initial fear and hys- 
teria were overcome, there have been some very 
innovative responses. In Manipur, for example, where 
40 to 50% of intravenous drug users are HIV posi- 
tive, many have been sent to jail, in some cases by 
their own parents. Ámong them are children of se- 
nior government officials as well as of those in busi- 
nesses, politics and academics. The imprisonment 
of drug addicts and HIV positive individuals raises 
human rights issues. However, the jail authorities 
are organizing a programme of detoxification and 
rehabilitation through vocational training for these 
youngsters. In Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu, a num- 
ber of non-government organizations (NGOs) have 
responded to the AIDS crisis through a variety of 
innovative, community-based approaches to reach 
different vulnerable groups such as prostitutes and 
theirclients, immigrants and factory workers and 
drug addicts. 


Educating the community and engaging its involve- 
ment and participation is a key strategy, not only for 
preventing AIDS but for the care of the sick as well. 
Families, neighbourhood and other social support 
networks will eventually have to bear a major respon- 
sibility for the sick and the dying and also for the 
orphans and the aged who survive. Such collective 
action represents an indigenous, affordable response 
that would be sustainable. Therefore, counselling 
individuals and families is an important need. In 
fact, the training needs for personnel who would be 
expected to service AID prevention programmes are 
enormous. lmparting correct information through 
the mass and traditional media as well as through 
various other creative community-based programmes 
18 essential. 


There is, however, a major gap between getting 
information and acting on it to change behaviour. 
How many smokers know that smoking can cause 
lung cancer and yet continue to smoke? It is impor- 
tant to understand existing patterns of sexual 
behaviour in order to design effective strategies for 
changing high -risk behaviour. Some of the early 
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results of research on sexual behaviour are beginning 
to explode several prevailing sexual myths such as 
"Indians do not have pre-marital sex’; ‘Indians are 
not open about their sexual lives’; “homosexuality is 
a Western phenomenon’; and ‘only the poor and 
uneducated go for paid sex’. 


However, much more research is needed to under- 
stand the behaviour of particular population groups 
for whom communication messages to promote 
safe sex are designed. If responsible sexuality is the 
key to prevention, we must have answers to ques- 
tions such as: What are the barriers to safe sex? 
Why is there a dissonant experience of correct know- 
ledge of disease transmission with unsafe behaviour 
among different groups? How can condoms be popu- 
larized? What is the role -ef! social ‘marketing in 
promoting condom use? Most important, what makes 


behaviour change so difficult? Part of the answer is , 
~ poverty and disadvantage. : 


AIDS prevention programmes have frequently tar- 
getted prostitutes as they are viewed as a 'ppol of 
infection’? for ams and: other sexually transmitted 
diseases (STDs). Prostitutes have frequently been 
blamed and victimized. But what is the role of pro- 
stitutes in perpetuating the AIDS epidemic? If the 
efficiency of female to male transmission of infection 
is lower than the efficiency of male to female trans- 
mission (as studies are now beginning to show), then 
prostitutes may be at a lower risk of infecting their 
clients but at a higher risk of getting infected by 
them. What negotiating powers do prostitutes have 
with their clients to practice safe sex? Who makes 
the decisions? Should programmes, therefore, be 
targetted to prostitutes or to their clients? 


Because of their social subordination women are 
particularly vulnerable. Not only are prostitutes at 
risk but so are other women. The link between 
powerlessness and the risk of exposure to HIV provides 
the key to understanding the special vulnerability of 
women to AIDS and STDs. Targetting of prostitutes 
has, unfortunately, distorted our understanding of 
the impact of AIDS on women. The overwhelming 
majority of women at risk are not prostitutes but 
ordinary women. Since women have little control 
over sexual decision-making, they are unable to use 
the information (even when they have it) to protect 
themselves. Women also carry the major respon- 
sibility for the care of the sick and have to bear the 
additional burden of coping with sickness and 
dying. 


The impact of AIDS on women and children could 
be devastating. In Uganda, for example, HIV has 
already negated the declines in maternal and child 
mortality achieved by three decades of health inter- 
ventions. As the AIDS pandemic progresses, more and 
more women and children are being infected with HIV 
and subsequently dying of AIDS. It is estimated that 
by the year 2000 as many as 8 million women and 10 
million children will be infected with uiv. The pos- 
sibility that RIV could perhaps be transmitted thro- 
ugh breast milk, as shown by some of the recent 


AIDS 


research in Africa, raises very serious public health 
concerns. 
AIDS has brought about renewed interest in STDs, ` 
a neglected problem. STDs, particularly when asso- 
ciated with genital ulcers, are a significant risk factor 
in нгу transmission. Though data are limited, there 
appears to be a high incidence of STDs among poor 
tribal, rural and urban slum communities in India 
and these conditions could provide a fertile ground 
for the spread of the virus. Reported rates of HIV 
infection among SID cases have escalated from 1 to 
5 per 1000 in 1986-87 to 5 to 10 per 1000 in 1991. 
Unlike ams, STDs can be treated. Clearly pro- 
es for the prevention and control of STDs 
should receive high priority. 


AIDS has also brought homosexuals out of the 
closet! A recent newsletter—Bombay Dost—is add- 
ressed to the gay community. Long-held taboos about 
homosexuality are now beginning to be broken. 
While homosexuality is still an offense under the 
Indian Penal Code, the right to privacy is a funda- 
mental right under the Constitution of India. The 
stage seems to be set for a major debate to decrimin- 
alize homosexual acts between consenting adults. 


On the other hand, we have little information 
about the practice of male prostitution. Although 
less visible than female prostitution, the social and 
cultural construction of male prostitution is extremely 
complex and diverse and the risks of Hiv infection 
through male prostitution are indeed very real as seen 
from the experience of Brazil. India, too, has a signi- 
ficant community of male prostitutes. The Aijras, for 
example, are much sought after in the sex trade. 
However, the behavioural links between sex work 
and HIV are little understood. Much research is needed 
to unravel these links for developing effective inter- 
vention programmes. 


Responses to AIDS have shown that racism and 
racial discrimination unfortunately continue to persist. 
Racial interpretations of the origin and transmission 
of AIDS have led to discrimination under the pretext 
of combatting the disease. The aros pandemic has 
also brought into focus important legal and ethical 
issues. Myths about AIDS persist, generally involving 
fears about casual contact. Many still believe that 
HIV can spread through a handshake and that it is 
not safe to ride a bus or share a workplace with an 
infected person. Such misconceptions have resulted 
in assaults on the rights and dignity of my infected 
persons in the areas of work, education, housing and 
travel. : 


Because HIV is transmitted mainly through behavi- 
our which is private, secret and often hidden, the 
infection or even the suspicion of infection has led 
to stigmatization and discrimination. The result of 
such discrimination is that those who fear severe 
personal consequences go 'underground': this can 
seriously jeopardize outreach and preventive care. It 
also endangers public health because the protection 
of the uninfected majority is inextricably bound with 


the protection of the rights and dignity of the infec- 
ted person. 


Discriminatory practices have targetted persons 
that are subsumed under the so-called ‘high risk’ 
groups. These persons have been categorized accor- 


ding to the presumed risk that they are identified ' 


with. High’ risk groups have been defined on the 
grounds of sexual preferences, life-styles and race. 
Such categorization has challenged the rights of the 
individual. Prostitutes and drug addicts have suffered 
rejection and stigmatization and have been victimiz- 
ed under the guise of preventing ams. This is not 
only an attack on basic human dignity but also 
undermines efforts to reach these people and to seek 
their ‘active cooperation as important allies in the 
fight against AIDS—an essential strategy for its pre- 
vention and control. 


The right to life is a fundamental one. Since AIDS 
threatens human lives, several difficult questions must 
be addressed. In some cases, policy-makers have had 
to confront conflicting dilemmas and make difficult 
choices. For example, HIV ‘infection is transmitted 
through drug abuse, an illegal activity. As the infec- 
tion is spread through the sharing of needles, some 
governments have provided clean injection equip- 
ment through needle exchange programmes in order 
to protect lives which would otherwise be endanger- 
ed. But these actions conflict with programmes to 
curb drug abuse. Policy-makers in Manipur and the 
other north-eastern states are currently facing this 
dilemma. 


The protection of confidentiality is an important 
ethical isssue. Privacy can be jeopardized by com- 
pulsory screening and testing and by the establish- 
ment of registers for HIV infected persons. This 
has, in many cases, led to restrictions of the right 
to work, of freedom of movement and residence, 
and even access to health care. HIV testing is re- 
quired for individual diagnosis. It is also n 
for disease surveillance—to track the level of infec- 
tion and trends in the population. The Indian Coun- 
cil of Medical Research 1 had the foresight to initiate 
a sero-surveillance programme in 1985. The rationale 
for blind, unlinked, anonymous sero-surveillance 
studies and screening policies is,that the test results 
cannot be related to particular persons as blood 
samples are stripped of identifiers. These data can 
only be used for statistical purposes. Testing for 
diagnosis, however, raises several ethical problems. 
How should the test be used outside the context of 
blood banking? Should groups at risk for AIDS be 
encouraged to take the test? How forceful should 
such encouragement be? How should those who are 
tested be counselled? Can and should the test results 
be kept confidential? à 


Thus AIDS presents a real challenge because res- 
ponses to this disease affect human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. However, ıt also represents an 
opportunity to affirm and reinforce human rights 
standards as they relate not only to ams but to the 
entire field of health. The physician's obligations to 
infected patients is a case in point as it has complex 


moral, ethical ‘and philosophical overtones. It en- 
compasses questions of beneficence, philanthropy and 
altruism as well as issues of rights and duties. 


The increasing number of infections that are resul- 
ting from mother to child transmission will pose 
more complex social, ethical and medical problems 
than have ever been previously addressed. Identifica- 
tion of нту infection requires testing during pregnan- 
cy. Should all pregnant women be tested? Should 
an HIV positive woman continue her pregnancy or 
make an informed choice about abortion? If she 
chooses to continue her pregnancy, what special care 
does she need? What is the effect of the infection on 
the woman and her newborn child? Studies demon- 
state a 25 to 50% risk of transmission of HIV from 
mother to the child and most infected children die 
within a few years of birth. While these issues 
raise profound dilemmas that are not easily resolved, 
they do highlight the urgent need to mount a res- 
ponse for addressing the multifarious dimensions of 
the AIDS problem. 


The interlinked health, development and humani- 
tarian crisis caused by AIDS is becoming increasingly 
severe with the insidious entry of the virus into virtu- 
ally all areas of the country. The threat to India is 
particularly alarming as the country is still strug- 
gling to cope with a heavy burden of poverty and 
ill-health. The potential costs to the nation are 
staggering. There are some who believe that funding 
for AIDS could distort health priorities by diverting 
funds from other problems that India is trying to 
address. The reverse side of the coin is that if fund- 
ing is not made available for'ams control, the eco- 
nomic consequences are likely to be devastating. 


Donor response to the AIDS crisis in India has been 
slow. Only a few international organizations such as 
the WHO and the Ford Foundation have supported 
AIDS work over the past three to four years. мно” 
Medium Term Plan for Ams Prevention and Control 
has been operative through the government. The Ford 
Foundation was the first international agency to fund 
NGOs for AIDS work in India and has supported a 
number of very innovative community-based AIDS 
interventions as well as NGO networking initiatives 
and training and research projects. NORAD has recent- 
ly initiated a programme to support NGOs and other 
bilateral donors are in discussion with the govern- 
ment for funding AIDS programmes. India has recen- 
tly received an 85 million dollar loan from the World 
Bank for AIDS control—a quantum jump from the 
current allocation. Will these funds significantly 
enhance response to the AIDS crisis? How can we 
fight complacency and denial ofthe problem? How 
can we generate the political will for mobilizing joint 
action so that the social and economic impact of 
AIDS can be minimized? How can we strengthen and 
expand the response of communities which is, in 
fact, the only sustainable strategy? What can be done 
to mount a national level effort to combat this mons- 
trous plague before it is too late? 


SAROJ PACHAURI 
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Some facts —— 


А. М. MALAVIYA 


WAY back in 1981, Michael Gott- 
lieb, a sharp young American phy- 
sician- from Los Angeles who 
specialized in clinical immunology, 
noticed some extremely unusual 
features in a group of otherwise 
healthy young homosexual men. He 
noted that their bodies were being 
repeatedly invaded by germs which 
are always present in our environ- 
ment but almost never attack normal 
human beings. In medical jargon 
such germs are called opportunists 
and the infections produced by them 
are known as opportunistic infec- 
tions. Ordinarily, these are seen in 
persons whose defence system, espe- 
cially the immune system, is damag- 
ed or depressed due to the intake of 


some drugs (anti-cancer drugs, ste-. 
roids, drugs used for preventing . 


rejection of organ transplants) or in 
those .who have received radiation 
treatment for cancer. Gottlieb was 


AID! 


“puzzled: how could normal healthy 
persons show features of immuno 
deficiency? His findings, which he 
reported in the summer of 1981, 
alerted the entire scientific. commu- 
nity around: the globe. Soon, the 
search for its cause was ор. ` 


Within two years of QGottlieb's 


"report, the famous French virologist 


Luc Montaigner, and' his team at 
Institute Pasteur, Paris, reported the 
isolation of a new virus from pati- 


ents with this newly described dise- · 


ase. Soon there followed the disco- 


very by Robert Gallo—well-known-— 


virologist based at the National 
Institute of Health, Bethesda, USA 
—of a method not only of isolating 
this. virus but its propagation in 
laboratory test-tubes. This discovery 
made it possible to study the new 
virus in detail. Efforts of other viro- 
logists and molecular biologists like 


‹ 


\ 


Max Essex and William Hazeltine of 
Boston, as well as scientists in seve- 
ral other countries, helped in iden- 
tifying the cause of this new disease. 


To the utter surprise of the scien- 
tists, it was discovered that this 
disease was being caused by a new 
retrovirus- hitherto unknown to 
human beings: After some early 
confusion and controversy, the virus 
was given the scientific name of 
Human Immunodeficiency Virus 
(ну). Viruses are the tiniest known 
form of life. By themselves they 
cannot do much. They аге ,simply 
small bundles of genetic information- 
carrying chemical substances called 
nucleic acids. However, for genera- 
ting themselves, these bundles of 
nucleic acids must first invade a liv- 
ing cell which they can then hijack 
and use for multiplying their own 
life forms. This they do successfully 
by invading the cells of animals, 
human beings, and even bacteria. 
Thus, viruses are basically parasites 
i.e. they have to live on or within 
some other life form for their 
survival. 


Жы the majority of viru- 
ses complete their life-cycle quickly. 
They enter the body cells, hijack the 
cell machinery of the host and re- 
_programme it for manufacturing 
more virus. particles. Most of the 
viral particles. may then leave the 
host body in order to invade some 
‘other healthy living being and repeat 
the whole life-cycle again. Common 
colds, influenza, measles, chicken 
pox, German measles, herpes, seve- 
ral types of diarrhoeal diseases, and 
the more serious and prolonged 
hepatitis Gaundice), are some com- 
mon and well known viral illnesses. 
Of course, the deadliest and most 
infectious of them all, the small pox 
virus, has been more or less elimi- 
nated from the face of this earth 
with the successful use of a mass 
vaccination programme against it. 


In the life-cycle of ordinary viru- 
ses (and in fact all living beings), 
genetic information flows forward 
from DNA-—RNA-proteins. But HIV 
starts with RNA, goes backwards and 
generates its DNA, then starts the 
forward journey by again producing 
RNA, followed finally by the produc- 
tion of proteins which goto make 
the fully developed virus particles. 


: Because of this first backward step 


in their life-cycle, this class of viru- 
ses has been given the name retro- 
viruses. 


Rerrovicuses have another unique 
feature. After invading the body, 
they enter their target cells and then 
integrate themselves into the genetic 
material of the host by becoming 
part of it. In this way they are com- 
pletely disguised and safe; they can- 
not be seen or recognized. During 
this inactive period they remain 
harmless to the host. In this dor- 
mant form (called provirus) they can 
persist in the body for. prolonged 
periods, until they get a chance to 
make mischief. They get such an 
opportunity if their host has been 
indulging in habits which are harm- 
ful to health or if he contracts an 
intercurrent infection. The factors 
which trigger the dormant retrovirus 
towards active proliferation are call- 
ed co-factors. They’ are important 
in converting an asymptomatic in- 
fection into an active disease. 


HIV is a clever virus. Instead of 
infecting any old cell in the body, 
it simply attacks and finishes off the 
body's central defence system itself, 
i.e. the immune system. Here, too, 
it goes straight for the cell which 1з 
at the hub of all the important func- 
tions of the immune system: the 
CD4 and the helper lymphocytes. uiv 
slowly but progressively damages the 
CD4-+ cells, thus steadily making 
the body susceptible and vulnerable 
to attack by all varieties of microbes 
present in the environment, i.e. the 
opportunists which produce oppor- 
tunistic infections. In persons with 
a normal immune system these op- 


.. portunists are of no consequence. 


They get destroyed before they can 
do any harm. In persons with HIV 
infection on the other hand, these 
opportunistic infections steadily keep 
destroying the defenseless body of 
the victim until he finally succumbs 
to the disease and dies. 


In the early days when HIV was 
first discovered,\ it was thought that 
the virus only infected CD4 cells. 


‚ But later studies have shown that 


although the main cell infected by 
HIV.is the CD4, in fact the. virus 
infects dlmost all important cells in 
the body including the brain, kid- 
ney; bone marrow, gut etcetera. HIV 


is thus a more generalized infection 


‚ of the body. 


The simplest'and the least ^confu- 
sing way to understand нгу infec- 
tion is to see,it as an infection which 
proceeds along three stages. These 
are the .prolonged asymptomatic 
stage; the early clinical stage; and 
the late clinical stage (generally re- 
ferred to as AIDS). 


The asymptomatic stage comprises 
the first five to ten years of the 
infection when the virus lies dor- 
mant in the genes. The infected per- 
son feels normal, looks normal and 


carries on with life like any other: 


normal person, very often without 
the knowledge that he is infected 
with HIV. However, such a person is 
infected and fully capable of spread- 
ing the infection to others. Although 
this stage is of little clinical rele- 
vance, it is the key to understanding 
why HIV is spreading unchecked 
around the world; and why control 


- programmes have generally not been 


successful When an infected person 
without symptoms, indulges in un- 
protected sex, or shares needles with 
other people for injecting substances 
or drugs without cleaning them 
adequately, of if his donated blood 
is transfused, without screening, to 
an unsuspecting recipient, he is 


transmitting the disease to others. 


The irony is that it 1s very difficult 
to detect asymptomatic HIV infected 
persons because, since they feel and 
look normal, they rarely visit doc- 
tors. Short of doing a special blood 
test there is no way to detect such 
an infection. But how can the blood 
of every individuá] on the face of 
this earth be tested? i 


IL. the next stage of early шу 
clinical disease (two to five years 
after contracting the HIV infection) 
many persons develop enlarged 
glands in their armpits and neck. 
The glands are totally painless and 
free of any symptoms. They continue 
to persist for months and years with- 
out producing any apparent ill- 
health. Doctors call it persistent 
generalized lymphadenopathy (POL) 
syndrome. Persons may carry on like 
this for years without any further 
progress in their disease: Later on, 
symptoms like repeated attacks of 
diarrhoea, drenching night-sweats, 
severe loss of weight, and extreme 
weakness may start. Doctors often 
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call it the A1D$-related complex (АКС). 
These are warning symptoms of 
imminent late clinical ну disease. 


The majority of persons with ARC 7 
. develop late clinical нгу 


disease 
within two years. é 
The third and final stage of HIV 


infection, 1.e. the late clinical HIV 
disease, appears after, on an average, 


° 9 to 10 years from the time of 


contracting the HIV infection. This is 
because HIV takes time to destroy 
the immune system of the host to 
the extent that opportunistic infec- 
tions and oppoitiinistic cancers start 
occurring. This clinical stage 15 
easily recognized by doctors as an 
illness with severe depression/defi- 
ciency of the immune system. 


[ resins: the word 'AIDS' 
has been stigmatized to such а 
degree that persons with late шу 
clinical disease are often discriminat- 
ed against not only in health care 
settings but also in the society at 
large. Given this, it may well be 
advisable to drop the word AIDS and 
instead use the term HIV infection 
with the three stages mentioned 
above to describe the disease. This 
will at least eliminate the stigma 
that is attached to AIDS. 


The progression rate of HIV infec- 
tion towards clinica] illness varies. 
On an average, about 20% of infect- 
ed persons become symptomatic at 
the end of five years, 50% at the 
end of 10 years and, it is projected 
that about 80% or'more will be sick 
at theend of 20 years. The prog- 
nosis for persons with late clinical 
HIV disease is usually poor. Accord- 
ing to international statistics record- 
ed in 1990, all persons diagnosed as 
having AIDS before June 1984 have 
died, as have 92% of those diagnos- 
ed between July 1985 and June 1986, 
and 49% of those diagnosed since 
July 1986. Such data are not avail- 
able for India as yet, but the work 
done by HIV surveillance centres of 
the Indian Council of Medical Re- 
search/DGHS AIDS cell indicates that 
the majority of cases diagnosed as 


Jate clinica] нгу disease are already 
dead. 


ef 


‚- Interestingly, the. modes of trans- 


mission of this infection was found 
before the causative agent was dis- 


AIDS 


covered. Extensive studies have 
confirmed that the only modes of 
transmission of this infection are 
first, through sexual contact with an 
infected person: This can be through 
sex between men and women, or 
between two men. Having many 
sexual partners carries a specially 
high risk. Therefore, groups such as 
commercial sex workers and their 
clients are particular]y vulnerable. 


The second one is the direct entry 
into the body of blood or certain 
body fluids from mv infected per- 
sons. These include sexual secre- 
tions. There are certain other body 
fluids but they are only of relevance 
to health care workers (it may be 
pointed out that the list does not 
contain saliva). This may occur 
under the following conditions: use 
of contaminated injection needles or 
other skin piercing instruments etce- 
tera which have been used on an HIV 
infected person earlier, not sterilized 
properly and used on the next (un- 
infected) person; transfusion of con- 
taminated blood and blood products; 
and from the blood of niv infected 
pregnant women to their newborn 
babies. It seems that infected mothers 
can pass HIV to the baby in their 
womb through the placenta. The 
chances of this are more when the 
woman has clinical symptoms of the 
disease. 


Since HIV infection does not 


spread through air or water or sim- ~ 


ple social contact, it is not contagi- 
ous in the same sense as measles, 
chicken pox, influenza, common, 
colds, tuberculosis, typhoid, cholera, 
even plague and small pox. niv in- 
fection is like hepatitis B or syphillis: 
it spreads' through blood-to-blood 
contact or through a sexual route. 
Therefore, it cannot be contracted 
through the sharing of plates, cups, 
cutlery, swimming pools or toilets; 
kissing, coughing, sneezing or spit- 
ting; sharing of public places or 
using amenities like transport; or by 
attending the same school or work- 
place etcetera. 


Interestingly, a large number of 
lay persons seem to be worried that 
blood sucking insects may spread 
the infection. Fortunately, extensive 
research has shown that this is not 
SO. HIV is not secreted in the saliva 
of a mosquito. Moreover, mosquito 


probosis does not have enough 
volume to act asa ‘flying syringe’. 
Lastly, ‘extensive study in Belle 
Glade, Florida, an intensively mos- 
quito infested place where HIV is 
also prevalent, has not shown any 
evidence of its spread through mos- 
quitoes. - i 


dus are no reports of nurses, 
doctors, ambulance drivers and other 
health care workers becoming infec- 
ted with HIV or developing aps from 
direct contact with a patient except 
in two circumstances. First, a very 
small number of health care workers 
have developed urv infection follow- 
ing accidental injury with needles or 
sharp instruments contaminated with 
HIV infected blood, although the risk 
of this occurring is much lower than 
for the hepatitis В virus. Secondly, 
contact between infected body fluids 
and damaged skin or mucous mem- 
branes (including the conjunctiva) 
has occasionally led to the transmis- 
sion of infection. There have been 
less than 100 cases reported world- 
wide and this number must be 
seen in the context of the innumer- 
able contacts between health care 
workers and infected individuals over 
the past decade. However, the risk 
of occupational infection, though 
small, is real and the consequences 
severe. Health care workers should 
therefore follow standard precautions 
which substantially eliminate such 
risk. 


There is а commonly held belief 
that donating blood could lead to 
AIDS. This 15 not true. Most blood 
banks and other blood collection 
centres always use sterile equipment 
and disposable needles. There is 
thus no chance that a needle used 
for one blood donor would be used 
for another. The need for blood is 
always acute, and people other than 
those engaging in risk activity are 
urged to continue {о donate blood 
as they have in the past. At some 
advanced medical centres in India, 
people who have schedüled (non- 
emergency) operations can even 
arrange to have their own blood 
taken some weeks before the opera- 
tion if necessary. alms, Delhi, is 
one such centre. 


But how does one know whether 
one has contracted HIV infection? 
There are a variety of specialized 


blood tests which can detect the pre- 
sence of this infection. The two most 
common ones аге the ELISA and Wes- 
tern Blot (ws) tests. ELISA is the pre- 
ferred test as it is simple and it is 
possible to obtain the result within a 
few hours. ws is extremely laborious, 
expensive and lengthy, and is done 
mainly to confirm the existence of 
the infection. These days, highly 
specific as wellas sensitive BLISA 
tests have become available. If the 
test is carried out by using ELISA 
kits manufactured by two different 
manufacturers and the results are 
positive, it can be taken as a definite 
affirmation of HIV infection, thus 
obviating the need for the expensive 
and time-consuming WB test. Here, 
it is important that throughout the 
diagnostic process, the person must 
be counselled and due attention paid 
to the confidentiality ofthe results 
in order to avoid discrimination. 


А, important point in relation to 
the нгу blood test is that it becomes 
positive only after about two-and-a- 
half months of actually contracting 
the HIV infection. This period, dur- 
ing which the person 1s actually in- 
fected and can pass on the infection 
to others but during which the blood 
test gives a negative result, is called 
the window period. Thus, the blood 
test can never ensure that a particu- 
lar person is not infected. 


Whenever and wherever AIDS is 
discussed, the first impulse of most 
people is to say that somehow, every- 
one must be tested for HIV infection. 
But the question of HIV testing is a 
complex one. It involves ethical 
issues and issues related to human 
tights. The only situations where 
HIV testing would be useful are as 
follows: í 


1. There are persons who indulge 
in the high risk activities mentioned 
earlier in this article. These persons 
may themselves want to know whe- 
ther they are my infected or not, so 
that if they are, they could ctise 
protected sex (using condoms) to en- 
sure that their sexual partners do not 
get infected. They may volunteer for 
HIV testing. In this situation the HIV 
test should be available. However, 
they must be counselled to change 
their high risk behaviour. Their test 
result may be negative, but they 
may well bein the window period 


and, therefore, still capable of infec- 
ting their sex partners. Or, they 
may be negative today but soon turn 
positive because they’ did not change 
their high risk behaviour. 


2. The same situation could arise 
if a person has received a transfu- 
sion of blood not properly screened 
for НГУ infection. He may like to 
know whether he is infected, so that 
he can protect his sex partner. 


3. Blood banks must ensure that 
the blood stored by them is safe. 
They must carry out HIV testing for 
this purpose. 


4. The health -department may 
want to know the HIv infection load 
in the population. For this, it may 
start ап HIV screening programme 
on different groups of people and in 
different areas. This last situation 
raises the question of whether test- 
ing should be carried out on blood 
samples without knowing the names 
of donors. The reasoning is that if 
HIV positive persons are identified, 
they may become victims of discri- 
mination and ostracism. On the 
other hand, it could be argued that 
once it becomes known that some 
person is HIV infected, he/she can be 
helped with proper counselling while 
still keeping the results confidential 
within the health set-up. However, 
because of the knowledge that dis- 
crimination against MV infected per- 


'sons is rampant in all walks of life 


including the health care setting, it is 
recommended that only anonymous 
screening surveys be carried out. 


T testing of-a patient suspected 
of HIV infection is also а controver- 
cial issue. Doctors argue that they 
may want to do so in order to con- 
firm the diagnosis of a disease they 
suspect the patient may have; and 
(ii) to ensure proper safety precau- 
tions for themselves and for the 
other health care workers. While 
there may be some strength in the 
first argument, the second one is 
unacceptable. There is no way that 
every person who is seen by a doctor 
can be tested. Therefore, testing a 
few and not testing the thousands of 
others who come to the hospital, will 
only create a false sense of security. 


Moreover, as has already been 
pointed out, testing is not fool- 


proof: the tested person may well be 
in the window period. Also, .studies 
have ‘shown that. knowing the HIV 
status of an individual does not pre- 
vent or improve the incidence of 
accidental exposure. In fact, it makes 
health care workers more nervous, 
leading to more chances of aociden- 
tal exposure. Last but mot least,. ins- 
pite of all efforts, there are chances 
of irrational discrimination against 
persons known to pee HIV шеле. 
мі. 
Because of these ї reasons it has 
now been internationally recommen- 
ded and accepted that universalipre- 
cautions must be followed їп health 
care settings. This simply means 
that health care workers must con- 
sider every person visiting them as 
potentially HIV infected and take 
precautions in every situation with 
every patient without discrimination. 


I. thé absence “ОЁ a cure or a 
vaccitie, prevention remains the key 
to containing the-AIDS epidemic. It 
is recommended that the following 
steps be taken to control the spread 
of this disease: 

i. Pebplé must à responsibi- 
lity for protecting themselves ‘aga- 
inst infection. This means avoiding 
intimate sexual contact with persons 
whose ‘risk -facfor’ history is un- 
known. This includes sexual, as well 
as intravenous drug-using history. 


ii. Condoms, properly used, pre- 
vent or at least significantly reduce 
the spread of HIV as well as many 
other sexually transmitted diseases. 


iil. Needles and syringes for in- 
travenous and other injections should 
never be used more than once, since 
this practice carries the risk of trans- 
mission of a variety of infectious 
diseases, including HIV. 


iv. People who have engaged in 
or continue to engage in high risk 
activities, for example female and 
male prostitutes, users of intravenous 
drugs, and their sexual partners, 
must not donate blood, semen, tis- 
sues ог Organs. 


у. People infected with нгу should 
accept the moral responsibility . of 
neyer placing another person at risk. 
In addition, counselling, including 
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testing where appropriate, is strongly 
recommended for those who do not 
know whether they are infected but 
who are at high risk of carrying the 
infection. - 


yi. Health care establishments 
should ensure appropriate infection 
contro] methods both for patients as 
well for the doctors working there. 


It is now accepted that mass edu- 
cation campaigns about шу апа 
how to prevent its acquisition are 
the only weapons available for con- 
trolling the spread of this infection 
in the community. 


I. 18 Claimed that there could be 
anywhere from 5 to 10 million HIY 
infected persons in the world today. 
Certain geographic areas seem to 
have more HIV infected persons than 
others. Thus, Sub-Saharan African 
countries, North America and Wes- 
tern Europe seem to have more HIV 
infected people than other parts of 
the world. But, recent observations 
indicate that HIV may be finding a 
cozy home in third world countries. 
Densely populated areas of Asia and 
the Pacific. c seem to show a marked 
increase in HIv infection rate. The 
rapidity with which the infection is 
spreading in this area has become a 
major health issue for the region. 
For example, Thailand, India, My- 
anmar and some other countries are 
showing an explosive rate of niv 
infection in persons with at-risk be- 
haviour, e.g. clients of commercial 
sex workers, paid blood donors, 
intravenous drug users, ànd those 
who have received repeated blood 
transfusions for some medical rea- 
son (haemophiliacs, thalasemics and 
others). 


The aips cell of the Directorate 
General of Health Services, Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of Health, 
in its monthly update of 1 April 
1992, has given the following figures: 
of the 13 ,48,965 persons tested (mos- 
tly from among those practising 
high-risk activities) 5.39% are HIV 
infected. 49% of these are persons 
indulging in heterosexual commer- 
cial sex, 19% are intravenous drug 
users, 16% are blood donors (pro- 
bably professional donors who are 
invariably promiscuous and indulge 
in sex with commercial sex workers). 
These are alarming figures, but they 


AIDS 


only relate to those practising high 
risk activities. 


During the past year the Ministry 
of Health has initiated . extensive 
programmes to train doctors and 
nurses in the management of HIV 
infection. Special facilities have been 
created in several regions of India 
for the care of persons with: clinical 
HIV disease. Surveillance centres and 
counselling facilities are also being 
set up in several places. 


However, whenever there is any 
talk about the treatment for HIV 
clinical disease, it is commonly ask- 
ed: Since there 18 по treatment for 
it, why bother? How can you treat 
a disease for which there is no cure? 
And so on. Very few people realize 
that most common chronic diseases 
are incurable. Diabetes, high blood 
pressure, asthama, cancer, many 
heart diseases, most neurological 
diseases, many chronic skin diseases, 
several forms of arthritis etcetera, 
have no cure. Nevertheless, we do 
‘treat’ them. 


Assn: what we do is give 'sym- 
ptomatic' treatment to control the 
symptoms of the disease, treat its 
complications and make the patient 
com ortable. This is exactly what is 
done in the case of mv clinical 
disease as well. When HIV patients get 
opportunistic infections like tuber- 
culosis, fungal infections, diarrhoea, 
pneumonia, meningitis and so on, 


ме treat these infections so that the 


patients can go home and lead a 
near-normal, socially productive and 
useful life. These episodes may occur 
every few months and this cycle may 
go on for several years. But this is 
what is meant when we talk about 
‘treatment’ for HIV clinical disease. 


Of course, there is the well-publi- 
cized and widely known drug vari- 
ously called zydovudine, AZT or 
azidothymidine. It does not cure HIV 
infection. Nevertheless, it does slow 
down the progress of HIV infection 
towards clinical disease. The drug, 
however, is во expensive (approxi- 
mately, $ 10,000 per year) that it 
would be out of the reach of most 
Indians. Itis also associated with 
significant side-effects. Moreover, it 
has to be imported as it is not yet 
being marketed in India. For these 
reasons its use on Indian patients is 
not a practical proposition. 


Women’s vulnerability 


PREMA RAMACHANDRAN 


t 


THE second half of the 20th century 
witnessed tremendous improvement 
in maternal and chıld health. Impro- 
ved diagnostic tests, anaesthetic and 
operative techniques, availability of 
banked blood, antıbiotics and 
other drugs gave physicians an 
unparalleled opportunity to tackle 
the health problems of women and 
children. .Efforts to reach services 
to the needy through the primary 
health care approach were making 
headway. Everyone optimistically 
assumed that since progressive 
global improvement in health status 
is inevitable, health for all in India 
would be achieved, if not by 2000 
AD, at least a couple of decades 
later. 


With hindsight, one can see that 
the widespread availability of con- 
traceptives to prevent pregnancy and 
antibiotics for the treatment of STDs 
led to behavioural changes in the 
population. The increased sexual 
promiscuity which resulted set the 
stage for a potentially explosive sTD 
epidemic. Looked at from this pers- 
pective, the AIDS pandemic has all 
the inevitability of a Greek tragedy. 
It nevertheless came as a rude shock 
to us. 


By mid-1980s it was realized that 
women and children are among the 
worst affected segments of the popu- 
lation. A rapid assessment of the 


impact followed and today we have 
global data on the epidemiology, 
pathophysiology and clinical mani- 
festations of AIDS in these two vul- 
nerable segments of the population. 
Based on this data, measures to 
minimize the adverse impact have 
been defined, which include provi- 
sion for care of AIDS cases and 
seropositive persons, strengthening 
of мсн care and supportive services 
and health education. 


Of the three major modes of шу 
transmission world-wide, sexual 
transmission has proved to be the 
most inefficient method of spreading 
HIV infection; the risk of infection 
has been estimated to range from 
1/1000 to 1/100 exposures.. However, 
because of the large size of the popu- 
lation and frequency of the exposure, 
sexual transmission accounts for 
over 75% of infections. Women are 
more likely to get infected by, rather 
than infect, men. The presence of 
sexually transmitted diseases, espe- 
cially ulcerative lesions of the geni- 
talia, increase the risk of HIV 
transmission. 


Parenteral transmission due. to 
blood/blood product infusion is the 
most efficient method of transmis- 
sion, with the estimated transmission 
rate being 90%. However, with 
improved coverage of screening of 
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blood/blood products, this mode is 
likely to become rare. The risk of 

“parenteral transmission following the 
use of contaminated syringe needles 
is estimated to range from 1-5/1000 
exposures. It accounts for the obser- 
ved HIV infection in IVD users, and 
accidental infection in health care 
delivery. Parenteral transmission is 
currently estimated to account for 
5-10% of HIV infections in different 
regions but is likely to become less 
common by 2000 Ар. 


Bs infection occurs Іп 20- 
50% of infants born to seropositive 
women. It is estimated that perina- 
tal transmission accounts for 1-10% 
of all infections in different regions. 
The contribution of this mode of 
infection is likely to increase over 
the next decade when HIV infection 
becomes more prevalent in Asia., 


It is estimated that the average 
duration of the asymptomatic period 
in HIV infected adults may last from 
8 to 10 years. Once the symptoms 
develop, progression of the disease, 
especially in developing countries, is 
rapid: the majority of AIDS cases die 
within two years of diagnosis. The 
progression of HIV infection in in- 
fancy and childhood is also rapid: 
50% of the infected infants die by 
the time they are two years old and 
over 9075 do not survive five years. 


The illness and eventual demise of 
the mother from HIY infection has a 
catastrophic impact on the well be- 
ing of the entire family. The infected 
infants may succumb more rapidly 
in the absence of maternal care 
while the uninfected infants face the 
grim prospect of becoming orphans 
early in childhood, with all the 
attendant adverse consequences. 


Using all the data available from 
different sources, wHo estimates that 
currently there are 8 to 10 million 
HIV infected persons in the world. 
Of these, more than 3 million are 
women: and a million are children. 
Over two-thirds of all the infected 
persons live in a developing country 
and have little access to health care. 
In the USA and Europe, the uiv 
epidemic curve appears to be plat- 
eauing. In Africa and Asia, however, 
the steep rise continues. Currently 
2 million my infected persons live 
in the US; 5 million in Western 


~ 
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Europe; 6 million in Sub-Saharan 
Africa and | million in Asia. Unless 
very effective intervention program- 
mes are implemented, the number of 
HIV infected persons in Asia is ex- 
pected to cross those in Africa by the 
mid-1990s and by the year 2000, 
Asia might have the Jargest number 
of шу infected persons in the world. 


WHO estimates that by 2000 AD 
about 40 million men, women and 
children are likely to be infected by 
HIV, with the cumulative number of 
AIDS cases around 10 million. The 
heterosexual and perinatal will be 
the most common modes of HIV 
transmission, and over 75% of the 
infected persons will be living in 
developing countries. Providing 
health care for these is likely to fur- 
ther strain the already severely strain- 
ed resources of these countries. By 
1989 an estimated 1.5 million unin- 


fected infants were born to HIV in-, 


fected women. Most of them are 
likely to lose one or both their 
parents asa result of AIDS and be- 
come orphans. This figure is also 
likely to double by the year 1992. 
Providing appropriate support to 
these homeless waifs until they be- 
come adults is a task that is likely 
to tax the welfare departments to the 
utmost. 


p. to the advent of AIDS, UN 
had projected that the under-five 
mortality rate would decline from 
164 per 1000 live births in 1988 to 
130 per 1000 by 2000 ap. Current 
estimates indicate that under-five 
mortality was 166 per 1000 in 1988 
and the figure is likely to rise to 185 
by the year 2000. A similar trend is 
likely in maternal and adult morta- 
lity rates. нту has thus wiped out 
the decline in mortality rate achieved 
by three decades of toil. . 


AIDS will result in the death of 
men and women in the reproductive 
age group, leaving the elderly with- 


out support. Women and children ` 


will become doubly vulnerable as 
AIDS casualties and AIDS survivors. 
The economic impact of the disease 
is likely to become very important 
in the long run. Hospitalization for 
HIV related diseases may overwhelm 
the health services resources and 
manpower by the mid-1990s. Avail- 
able data show that in some African 


countries 80% of hospital beds are 
filled with Ams patients and that 
AIDS will claim up to half of all na- 
tional expenditure for health in 
some countries. 


There is no doubt that the direct 
costs of AIDS will be substantial, but 
the indirect cost of the pandemic will 
be even more prohibitive. There will 
be а decrease in workforce producti- 
vity due to HIV infection. Millions 
of young adult lives will be lost 
resulting in a dramatic loss of poten- 
tial productive years to society. AIDS 
related sickness and deaths will 
affect the urban industrial sectors to 
begin with, but later, it is likely that 
agriculture, which remains the back- 
bone of many areas, will be affected. 
Eventually the entire socio-economic 
system will be eroded resulting in a 
tremendous negative effect оп natio- 
nal development. 


Ls has the" unique distinction 
of being the first country in the 
world to initiate systematic nation- 
wide sero-surveillance among asymp- 
tomatic men and women belonging 
to high and low risk groups to ob- 
tain information on the magnitude 
and major modes of HIV transmission 
before AIDS cases were reported from 
the country. In 1986, ICMR organized 
a national sero-surveillance pro- 
gramme in close collaboration with 
Directorate General of Health Ser- 
vices (bGHs) and the state health 
services. The programme utilized the 
existing health care infrastructure 
with minimum essential additional 
inputs. 


The data collected by the national 
network of reference and surveil- 
lance centres during the first six 
months showed that HIV infection 
was present in different parts of the 
country, and that heterosexual pro- 
miscuity was the major mode of 
transmission in India. Although the 
next 18 months of the survey indica- 
ted that the magnitude of infection 
in India was low, it became obvious 
that the infection is. not confined to 
promiscuous men and women. HIV 
infection was detected among blood 
donors, spouses of promiscuous per- 
sons, children born to seropositive 
women and persons receiving blood/ 
blood product infusions. It was also 
clear that the seropositivity rates 
among promiscuous men and women 


and blood donors had shown a steep 
rise between 1986 and 1991. 


Right from the inception of the 
programme, ICMR investigated not 
only the so-called high risk groups— 
promiscuous men and women, reci- 
pients of blood/blood products, iv 
drug users—but also low risk groups 
like pregnant women. Detection of 
asymptomatic seropositive persons 
in the low risk group had to а large 
extent contributed to the realization 
in the country that нгу can affect all 
segments of the population, leading 
to & consequent reduction in the ten- 
dency to discriminate against HIV 
positive persons. 


Based оп the available data, 
ICMR estimates that there are bet- 
ween 0.4 million to a million ні“ 
infected persons.in India. Estimates 
on the magnitude of the silent epide- 
mic of BIY in India based on data 
collected by the ICMR sero-surveilla- 
nce, together with the data from Thai- 
land, led to the upward revision of 
WHO’s estimates of HIV infection load 
in Asia. This, in turn, has led to the 
shift in the focus of global AIDS con- 
trol programmes to Asia in an effort 
to slow down the epidemic, so that 
the Sub-Saharan tragedy 1s not repea- 
ted again. 


T; first seropositive persons de- 
tected in India were sex workers in 
Tamil Nadu. Since then, centres in 
different states undertook the screen- 
ing of a substantial number of sex 
workers. Data from these studies 
indicate that there had been a slow 
but steady increase in the seropositi- 
vity rate from 10% in 1986 to 30% in 
1991, Intervention programmes are 
currently underway in Bombay and 
several other cities to reduce HIV 
transmission to and from commer- 
cial вех workers. 


Seropositive pregnant women (de- 
tected by screening during preg- 
nancy) and pregnancy in known 
seropositive women were reported by 
sero-surveillance centres in as early as 
1986-87. Data from the ICMR sero- 
surveillance indicate that between 
one-third to a half of the HIV sero- 
positive persons in India are women. 
Most of them had been infected by 
heterosexual transmission; many do 
not belong to high risk groups. The 
majority are in the asymptomatic 


phase and do not know that they are 
jnfected. 


It has been variously estimated 
that between 100,000 and 400,000 
women in India are infected by HIV. 
Every year, approximately 20,000 
out of the 24 million deliveries in 


India are likely to occur in seroposi-. 


tive women. Prior to the mty epide- 
mic, India and Sub-Saharan Africa 
had similar MCH profiles. The modes 
of HIV transmission in these two 
areas are also similar. The major 
difference is that apparently HIV en- 
tered India a decade later. Effective 
implementation of intervention pro- 

es can avert the re-enactment 
of the Sub-Saharan tragedy in India. 


i C ossis to initial ráports, preg- 


nancy does not have any adverse 
impact on the course of HIY infec- 
tion. Immunodepression associated 
with pregnancy does not accelerate 
the progression from the asympto- 
matic phase to AIDS and death. HIV 
infection per se does not appear to 
have any adverse effect either on the 
health of pregnant women, the 
course of ancy, labour, peur- 
perium or lactation. It readily cros- 
ses the transplacental barrier. Avail- 
able data indicate that intrauterine 
infection occurs in 25 to 50% of 
pregnant women. There is some 
evidence that the risk of ru infection 
is lower in asymptomatic women, 
especially those who have a higher 
antibody titre. The risk of intra- 
uterine infection is higher in women 
who are viraemic—these include 
women who have very recently acqui- 
red the infection and those with 
AIDS. Infection risk is reported to be 
higher in women who had earlier 
delivered an infected offspring. 


In the last two years, there has 
been speculation about whether the 
use of drugs that reduce viraemia, 
such as azidothymidine and CD4, 
during pregnancy would increase 
foetal salvage. However, to do this, 
one would have to weigh the possible 
adverse effect of these drugs on preg- 
nant women and the foetus against 
potential benefits. There may also 
be major ethical problems in con- 
ducting even clinical trials to test the 
hypothesis. HIV infection is associa- 
ted with a higher rate of premature 
delivery and intrauterine growth re- 
tardation. It is possible that at least 


part of this association might be 
attributable to coexistent risk factors 
like smoking, drug addictions and 
anaemia in HIV infected women. 


The fate of the unborn child is 
the major reason for concern in the 
context of HIV infection in pregna- 
ncy. To prevent these potentia] 
calamities, medical termination of 
pregnancy (MTP) may be done in the 
first trimester, if the patient wishes 
it. Women who want to continue 
pregnancy should be provided with 
adequate and appropriate antenatal, 
intrapartum and postnatal care. In- 
tensive neonatal care facilities should 
be available for looking after the 
low birth weight neonates. Every 
effort should be made to counsel the 
mother to adopt appropriate contra- 
ception soon after delivery and teach 
her the importance of correct and 
consistent use of condoms. Stringent 
precautions should be taken to pre- 
vent the accidental spread of HIV 
infection while providing health 
care, especially during delivery. 


Screening for HIY during pregnancy 
along the lines of screening for 
syphilis during pregnancy has many 
ardent advocates. The major reason 
for screening for STDs like syphilis 
in pregnancy is to provide therapeu- 
tic intervention to prevent Iu infec- 
tion. This justification does not exist 
for Hiv. Counselling for MTP in early 
pregnancy in seropositive pregnant 
women may provide the rationale in 
our country, but there are several 
practical] problems that come in the 
way ofthe proposed HIV screening 
in India: (а) most infected women 
do not belong to any recognizable 
risk groups; (5) screening of all preg- 
nant women is impossible because 
the majority do not attend antenatal 
clinics; and (c) screening facilities 
are neither available nor affordable. 
Most infected women will thus con- 
tinue to remain undetected. 


Ts is, nevertheless, а need to 
screen all pregnant women. The 
advantages of undergoing HIV testing 
are many and should be clearly ex- 
plained. In India, the majority of 
tbe . people, even those in high risk 
groups, are not seropositive. Screen- 
ing would therefore provide these 
women with proof that they are 
uninfected, relieve. them of their 
anxiety and possibly ensure that they 
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do not¥encounter any future risk of 
Hiv ‘infection. / 


Far those with uiv infection, there 
are now drugs to prolong the asym- 
рое срео and alleviate their 
S ing. These women could take 
steps to ensure that they do not 
spread the infection to their part- 
ners/family. Identification of serópo- 
sitive pregnant women and follow-up 
of their children is the only method 
by which children requiring special 
care in the future could be identified 
- long before the need arises. The time 
available could be utilized in identi- 
fying the uninfected children who 
require societal support for their 
upbringing, so that they do not 
suffer the severe adverse effects of 
being 'AIDS orphans'. 


I. is imperative that safe and effec- 
tive contraceptive care is provided 
for all seropositive women because 
of the known adverse consequences 
of Htv infection during pregnancy. 
In developed countries, condoms 
and spermicides containing monoxy- 
nol*9 have been advocated because 
they afford protection not only 
against pregnancy but also against 
HIV infection. In India, the current 
oe and use effectivity of 
condoms is very low. Incorrect and 
inconsistent use of condoms could 
lead to a false sense of security and 
consequent increase in HIV infection 
rates. It could also result in unwan- 
ted pregnancies with all the atten- 
dant hazards to the mother-child 
dyad. In view of this, it is essential 
that health education regarding the 
advantages of condom use, the cor- 
rect method of use and the need for 
its consistent use be initiated to im- 
prove acceptability and effectivity. 
Subsequently, condom promotion for 
the prevention of AIDS could be 
taken up. 


So far, no adverse interactions 
between any of the currently used- 
contraceptives and niv infection have 
been reported. In view of the known 
adverse consequences of pregnancy 
in HIV infected persons, it is essential 
to provide safe, effective and suitable 
contraceptive care to all нгу infected 
individuals. The choice of contracep- 
tive for individuals should take into 
account the risks and benefits of the 
method, life-style and contraceptive 
preferences of the individual, avail- 
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ability of the contraceptive and exist- 
ing health care facilities. However, in 
addition to the use of contraception 
of their choice, all seropositive per- 
sons should be taught to correctly 
and consistently use condoms for 
reducing the risk of HIV transmis- 
sion. It is essential to ensure that 
needles, syringes and other equip- 
ment needed for fertility regulation 
are properly sterilized before use. 


Due to limited laboratory facili- 
ties, lack of infrastructure and the 
prohibitive cost, it is not possible to 
screen all contraceptive advice see- 
kers for HIV infection in India. Thus, 
in the majority of cases, contracep- 
tive care will have to be provided 
without any knowledge of the шу 
infection status of the individual. The 
WHO expert group on contraception 
and HIV infection has recommended 
that under these circumstances, con- 
traceptive care can continue to be 
provided according to the existing 
guidelines, even though the Hiv sta- 
tus of the person is not known. 


H. has been isolated from breast 
milk. Intense research efforts over 
the last four years have resulted in 
documentation of a few instances 
where the infant might have been in- 
fected through breast milk, but this 
mode of niv transmission is very rare. 
АП available data suggest that breast 
feeding will protect the нту infected 
from other infections and may even 
prolong their survival period. In 
India, this advantage will by far out- 
weigh the small potential risk of шу 
infection through breast feeding. The- 
refore, breast feeding is desirable in 
children born to seropositive mothers. 


In India very few of the infected 
mothers can be detected because 
universal HIV testing is not possible. 
Breast feeding 1s essential for in- 
fant survival and growth especially 
among poorer segments of the popu- 
lation, use infant food formulae 
are neither affordable "nor safe. 
Hence breast feeding ty the biolo- 
gical mothers should continue irres- 
pective of the HIV infection status of 
the mother or infant, known or 
unknown. Promotion of breast feed- 
ing should continue to be the natio- 
nal policy. 2 


The increasing prevalence and 
awareness of HIV infection has led 


" 


to concern about the efficacy and 
safety of immunization of HIV infec- 
ted infants and children. Experience 
with live and inactivated vaccines in 
HIV infected children suggests that 
the immunization is free from major 
short-term side effects. Risks and 
known consequences of natural in- 
fection are likely to be graver than 
the risks associated with vaccination, 
even with live attenuatéd vaccines. 
Taking all these factors into consi- 
deration, WHO has recommended 
that all asymptomatic HIV infected 
children receive all standard vac- 
cines, both live and inactivated; and 
that those with ARC/AIDS symptoms 
should receive all other vaccines ex- 
cept BCG. 


Since extensive HIV testing of preg- 
nant women 1s not possible їп deve- 
loping countries like India, the 
majority of seropositive infants re- 
main undetected. At present there 
are no tests for detecting infected 
infants. Under these circumstances, 
WHO has recommended that all 
asymptomatic infants receive all 
standard ‘vaccines irrespective of 
their HIV status, known or unknown. 
The existing immunization program- 
mes in the country should therefore 
be vigorously pursued. 


The advent of HIv infection in the 
community is yet another reason to 
intensify efforts to provide optimal 
MCH care. Providing appropriate 
contraceptive care to all eligible 
women would substantially reduce 
the birth of infected infants. It is 
essential that all aseptic precautions 
are meticulously adhered to during 
the provision of antenatal, intrapar- 
tum and contraceptive care, so that 
accidental uiv infection is prevented. 
Breast feeding, which is the best 
form of infant feeding, should be 
encouraged as the method of ensur- 
ing infant survival and growth and 
birth spacing. lrrespective of НЈУ in- 
fection status, all apparently healthy 
infants should continue to receive 
immunization against the six major 
vaccine-preventable diseases. With 
the introduction of mandatory scre- 
ening of blood/blood products, the 
risk of HIv infection in chi]dren 
through parenteral transmission is 
likely to be minimized. 


Public concern regarding 7 
stems from the knowledge tha ere 


is по curative therapy or prophy- 
lactic vaccine for this infection. HIY 
per se does not kill; it is infections 
and malignancies that occur in the 
Immuno-compromised persons that 
are responsible for the ensuing 
suffering and death. The -available 
meagre data from India indicate that 
tuberculosis and amoebiasis are two 
common infections in immuno-com- 
promised niv infected persons. How- 
ever, safe and effective drugs for the 
treatment of these two infections are 
now available. Also global research 
efforts have resulted in better diag- 
nostic tests and effective drugs 
{though many do have severe side 
effects) for the treatment of several 
opportunistic infections seen in AIDS 
patients. i 


AIDS patients require hospitaliza- 
tion for the treatment of acuté 
pathogenic or opportunistic infec- 
tions and life-threatening emergen- 
cies. Many require emergency or 
elective surgical intervention. Malig- 
nancies occurring in AIDS patients 
also require appropriate manage- 
ment. Facilities for all necessary 
investigations and therapeutic proce- 
dures should thus be made available 
in the nodal hospitals. Every effort 
should be made to provide optimal 
care for AIDS patients, . especially 
during acute infections and life- 
threatening emergencies, even tho- 
ugh this effort is likely to strain the 
already meagre monetary and man- 
power resources available for health 
care in India. 


Das the chronic and terminal 
phases of their illness, AIDS patients 
require symptomatic treatment. 
These patients have to be provided 
with care. in hospices so that they 
can spend the last days of their life 
in comfort and with dignity. Special 
efforts must be made to explore the 
feasibility of involving non-govern- 
"^mental/voluntary agencies for provi- 
ding this type of care. 


The ams pandemic caught the 
world in its most complacent decade 
wher all seemed well on the surface 
and progressive improvement in 
health and prosperity appeared to 
be inevitable. With startling sudden- 
ness the HIV pandemic ripped this 
surface veneer exposing the ugly 
realities; shortcomings, weaknesses 


and prejudices not only ın the health 
system but in the entire social struc- 
ture. The initial reaction was pre- 
dictably panic, passionate protests 
and aggressive postures or depression 
and desperation. 


But soon the challenge brought 
forth the best in mankind—the orga- 
nization of a truly global systematic 
effort to define the problem and 
evolve and implement effective mea- 
sures to alleviate the suffering and 
control the infection. Never before 
had so much been done in so short 
a time. Very high priority is accord- 
ed to research efforts directed at 
finding a drug to cure or a vaccine 
to prevent AIDS. If one is found 
soon, the social and ethical problems . 
may vanish overnight and AIDS will 
become yet another remediable stp. 


I. is however, unlikely that dur- 
ing this decade there will be a vac- 
cine or drug for the prevention or 
treatment of ADS. Hence our efforts 
should be focused on prevention of 
HIV infection. Its spread can readily 
be prevented by mutually faithful 
monogamous sexual relationships. 
In persons who cannot follow this 
golden norm, the correct and consis- 
tent use of barrier methods -such as 
the condom could minimize the risk 
of HIV infection. Massive health 
education campaigns of the kind 
never before attempted in the health 
sector are underway, using all chan- 
nels of communications to spread 
information about AIDS so that every 
individual can take steps to prevent 
the spread of HIV. 


Women have a very special role 
to play in the containment and con- 
trol of нге epidemic. They have to 
protect themselves, their spouses and 
their children (born and unborn). 
They have to provide care and com- - 

ion to those who are already 
infected so that they spend their life 
in comfort and die with dignity. If 
the breadwinner of the family dies, 
they have to take on the additional 
role of the wage earner so that their 
family does not suffer economic dep- 
rivation. Last but not least, the 
majority of MCH care providers and 
health educationists in India are wo- 
men: it is possible that they may 
succeed in providing appropriate 
counselling and care through inter- 
personal chanñels. ~ 
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ABOUT fout years ago, an official 
fer the ‘Indian Council of Medical 
Research, New Delhi, spoke at the 
Interrlational ams conference in 
Montreal. -He maintained that ‘amps 
cannot, will not be a problem in 
India because we are a traditional 
society,’ because we are unlike the 
decadent West, where the pill 
brought about a sexual revolution, 
with promiscuity and homosexuality. 


Hardly five years later, and world 
authorities believe that India will 
~ probably be the epicentre for AIDS 
in Asia. Estimates about the number 
of HIV infected persons in India are 
many: ranging from 40,000 (in a 
WHO publication) to 0.5 million 
(accepted by the International Deve- 
lopment Agency and many aid 
organizations) to 2.5 million (attti- 
buted to T. Jacob John of the 
Christian Medical College, Vellore, 
the first doctor to report of the pre- 
sence of HIV in India). The estimate 
of the number of full blown AIDS 
cases was about 115 in March 19921 
But it is commonly agreed that the 
official numbers of uiv infected are 
grossly under-reported because of 
our inadequate medical infrastruc- 
ture. 


These figures have caused serious 
concern, and a massive amount of 
money is pouring in for AIDS-related 
work. Estimates keep changing, with 
the official government amount just 
for the state of Maharashtra, where 
the most AIDS cases have been 
detected, often being quoted as over 
Rs. 300 crores. This does not in- 
clude the aid given by private 
agencies to NGOs. 


In this article I shall argue that 
much of the Arps-related educational 


1. Lal, Shiv, ‘AIDS/HIV Infection in India 
— National Pr: mme and Future Strate- 
icies', CARC Calling Vol. 5, No. 

; January-March 1992, 
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work currently being undertaken in 
India is irrelevant because there has 
been no attempt to understand and 
put sexuality into the Indian con- 
text. Prostitution, generally consi- 
dered to be the hot-bed of infection, 
has been targetted for a massive 
onsiaught. But since prostitutes are 
the wrong audience, the messages 
fail to make the desired impact. 
Moreover, the messages themselves 
are culturally irrelevant since Indian 
understanding of the causes of 
disease and health differ. I shall 
therefore attempt to put sexuality in 
a socio-historical context by examin- 
ing the conditions under which the 
homosexual community developed in 
the US. The socio-economic scenario 
in India and the implications for 
sexuality will then be discussed. 


It is widely believed that AIDS is 
caused by the mv virus. Recently, 
however, а controversy has deve- 
loped about this, with several top 
medical researchers, including Luc 
Montagnier who discovered HIV in 
1983, and Peter Duesberg who first 
mapped the genetic structure of guch 
viruses, believing that AIDS is not 
caused exclusively by HIV. They argue 
that the virus does not kill the cells 
of the immune system, but that the 
disease occurs when the immune sys- 
tem gets mis-programmed and begins 
to commit suicide in the presence of 
certain co-factors. Duesberg also: 
maintains that AIDS is not infectious” 
and ів the result of other factors that 
damage the immune system includ- 
ing ‘recreational drugs such as 
cocaine’? 


The reason for mentioning this 
detail is that all current educational 


intervention programmes are based 


2. Bidwal, Praful,’ ‘ams: Panic More 
Widespread than mv’, Times of India, 11 
May 1992. 


on the fact that HIV causes AIDS. And 
HIV is transmitted through body 
fluids, one avenue being the exchange 
of sexual fluids. It is therefore im- 
portant to keep in mind the ongoing 
controversy about the HIV-AIDS соп- 
nection. There is, after all, a large, 
world-wide AIDS bureaucracy and a 
multi-million dollar industry which 
exists on the belief that нгу and 
AIDS are connected. Any research 
that could topple this belief might 
therefore be prevented from reaching 
the public. 


I the Indian point of view, 
this new development is extremely 
interesting. Western medical under- 
standing of the causes of disease has 
been based on the germ theory. 
Eastern and more holistic methods 
of understanding health have stres- 
sed that it is the basic balance and 


health of the body which determines 


whether a person succumbs to a 
disease. The new developments fit 
& holistic system far better. How- 
ever, since this article concentrates 
on AIDS and sexuality, we will assu- 
me for now, that HIV causes AIDS, 
and that my is passed through an. 
exchange of body fluids. Blood is 
one. But another, which is more 
relevant here, is sexual fluids. Chan- 
ces of infection increase with mul- 
tiple sex contacts, which occurs 
through affairs (unpaid sex), paid sex 
and homosexuality. 


It has finally been accepted that 
there are no ‘natural’ sexualities; 
and that sexual behaviour is socially: 
constructed; that the rates and forms 
of sexual expression vary across time 
and space, and that they differ for 
different classes and social groups. 
In each society and sub-culture, the 
social meanings of sex differ, as does 
its place in the life of men and 
women. In order to concretize this 
social construction of sexuality, we 
will examine the conditions under 
which the ‘homosexual community’ 
developed in the US. 


Alps literature often. talks about 
two different patterns of transmis- 
sion—that of the West, where it 
starts in the homosexual community, 
and then filters into the heterosexual. 
The other is the African (also, appli- 
cable to India), which is primarily 
heterosexual’ However, rather than 
viewing them as two differing modes 


of transmission, it is possible to see 
them as being related to the differing 
historical and social conditions, In 
the West, societal changes were such 
that there emerged a sub-group and 
culture which could clearly be per- 
ceived as homosexual, making it 
possible to identify AIDS with a 
particular social group and thus be 
seen as the Gay Plague. Such condi- 
tions did not occur elsewhere. This 
is not to say that homosexual acti- 
vity in-Asia and Africa did not exist, 
but that the social context -and 
expression of such behaviour are 
different in these societies. 


It was in the middle decades of 
the 20th century that a gay sub- 
culture took root in American cities. 
The war years pulled millions of 
American men and women from 
their families and small towns and 
deposited them in a variety of sex 
segregated, non-familial institutions. 
For men, it was the armed forces; 
for women it meant migrating to the 
cities and often lodging and working 
in virtually all-female environments. 
Fora generation of young Ameri- 
cans, the war created a setting in 
which to experience same-sex love, 
affection and sexuality. At the same 
time, the pill and birth control 
movement was breaking the connec- 
tion of sex with reproduction. À new 
philosophy was emerging: sex was 
for pleasure. 


Г standard of living was also 
rising, together with the number and 
reach of consumer products. This 
allowed individuals to actually live 
a life dedicated to only pleasure. 
With growing consumerism, the ad- 
vertising industry increasingly star- 
ted to indulge ina not very subtle 
use of the erotic and sensual to sell 
their products. The entire society 
became sensualized, as it were, with 
lips, breasts, cleavages, and skin 
spilling out of every paper, magazine 


‚апа TV programme. 


The changes set in motion by the 
war continued -aftet demobilization. 
As male homosexuals and lesbians 
came to associate more freely, they 
created institutions to bolster their 


‘sense of identity. The sub-culture 
that evolved took a different shape 


3. D'Emilio and Estelle B. Freedman, 
Intimate Matters: A History of Sexuality 
in America, Harper and Row, UBA, 1988. 


for men and women. With a long 
historical] tradition of greater access 
to public space as wellas gender 
socialization that encouraged sexual 
expression, gay men could meet 
more openly in bars, parks, bath 
houses. Boston, for example, had 
about 24 bars for gay men, as 
against one which served only 
women. 


T.. expanding possibilities for 
gay men and lesbians to meet did 
not pass wıthout a response. The 
post-war years bred fear about tbe 
ability of American institutions to 
withstand subversion from real and 
imagined enemies. Politicians first 
latched on to the issue of homo- 
sexuality in February 1950, the 
same month that Senator Joseph 
McCarthy initially charged that the 
Department of State was riddled 
with communists. A Congressional 
hearing was told that thousands of 
sexual deviants worked for gov- 
ernment. In June 1950, a formal 
enquiry was commissioned. The en- 
suing reports charged that homo- 
sexuals lacked emotional stability, 
and that they have a corrosive influ- 
ence on other employees. The cold 
war against communism made the 
problem of homosexuality even more 
threatening, with the charge that 
homosexuals could easily become 
Spies because their deviance made 
them prime targets for blackmail. 


There was & remarkable increase 
in the annual' number of dismissals 


from -government service, the num- 


ber of discharges doubling with 
each passing year. One study ın the 
mid-1950s estimated that over 12.6 
million workers; i.e. more than 20% 
of the workforce, faced loyalty/secu- 
rity investigations as a' condition of 
employment. This 1 belling encoura- 
ged local police" ires to: - harass 
homosexuals by openly attacking ' 
them in parks, clubs and bath 
houses. New York, New Orleans, 
Miami, San Francisco, Baltimore 
and Dallas—all experienced police 
raids on bars and a large num 

of arrests: : 


$ n 


On 27 June 1969,.a group of 
police officers raided Stonewall Inn, 
a bar in the heart of Greenwich 
village. The act became cause for a 
riot. Thus began the ‘Gay Power’ 
Movement, a social movement giving 
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political visibility to the gay com- 
munity. In time they were able to 
clip away some of the institutional 
structures, public policies and cul- 
tural attitudes that sustained a sys- 
tem of oppression. In the 1970s, 
half the states eliminated the sodomy 
statute from the penal code. In 1974, 
homosexuality was removed from 
the list of mental disorders. Several 
cities incorporated sexual preference 
into their municipal civil rights law. 
In Congress, the movement found 
sponsors for а federal civil rights 
law. Thus, though homosexuals have 
always existed ın the US, for the 
first time they acquired political and 
social visibility as a rather · powerful 
group. - 


Since AIDS is also & sexually trans- 
mitted disease, the chances of it being 
communicated іп the. homosexual 
community are as high as anywhere 
else. Easier in fact, since in the 
West it has been established that 
while male to female transmission 
occurs easily, female to male is rare, 
except if the male has genital lesions 
so that absorption of female sexual 
fluids is ible. Given the higher 
access of males to the medical sys- 
tem, and given the fact that it was 
possible to identify the sub-group, 
AIDS was initially associated with 
gay men's sex. 


Т. history was quite unique to 
America, and perhaps to other coun- 
tries of Western Europe. It did not 
occur in India. However, a look at 
the trends in India indicates that 
there are changes taking place which 
point to growing sexual promiscuity, 
and hence a growing susceptibility 
to all STDs, including amps. Never- 
theless, it is difficult to talk about 
sex in India, given the vast varieties 
of groups that the country encom- 
passes. We still have groups practis- 
ing polygamy and polyandry. There 
are still areas where matrilineal sys- 
tems exist, and areas where adoles- 
cent girls and boys live together in 
hostels as part of their growing up 
process. There has been зо little 
work done on sexuality that to draw 
areal picture of Indian sexuality, 
taking into account the many regio- 
nal and sub-group differences, is 


4. Savara, Mira, С £ Trends in 
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difficult. However, we can discuss 
how the changing socio-economic 
conditions are related to sexuality 
and hence make some predictions 
regarding possible trends. 


Based on our discussion of the 
growth of the homosexual commu- 
nity in the US, we can identify some 
parameters which affect the nature 
and types of sexual interactions and 
the social expression of sexuality. 
Some of these are: type of urbaniza- 
tion, women workers, changes in 
family structure, migration, the 
availability of birth control, the stan- 
dard of living, and the type of con- 
sumerism and advertising. 


T. past few decades have seen a 
phenomenal growth in urbanization, 
the total urban population according 
to the 199] Census reportedly being 
217 million residing in 291 cities and 
towns all over India, 23 of which 
are million-plus cities. Urbanization 
has always been accompanied with 
a break-up of close extended family 
ties and with the growth of indivi- 
dualism in society. The nature of in- 
dustrialization was also such that to 
a large extent, cities have had an ex- 
cess of males. In 1931, for example, 
Bombay had 554 females for 1,000 
men. This was because in the early 
stages of industrialization, it was 
common for men to migrate alone 
to the cities to work in factories, 
leaving the women and children 
behind in the rural areas to tend the 
small plots of land. This meant that 
the cities had a large number of 
single men without their families. 


The most common living arrange- 
ment for those employed in the tex- 
tile industry were all-male boarding 
houses. These provided a new oppor- 
tunity for the expression of male- 
male sex, and for the growth in the 
number of prostitutes. Earlier, paid 
sex was usually associated with the 
other exclusively male setting, the 
armed forces. Now, millions of 
workers were potential customers. 


Prostitution in industrializing cities. 


expanded. In Bombay, tens of thou- 
sands of prostitutes could be found 
in the infamous cages of Kamati- 
pura. 


Besides this internal Indian migra- 
tion, there has been a phenomenal 
growth in the export of Jabour from 


India. Lakhs have migrated to the 
Gulf and returned with different ex- 
periences and rising aspirations, 
matched with a surplus income which 
they could not have imagined, let 
alone seen before. The number of 
women in the working force has 
also been showing an upswing, with 
a declining proportion of women 
working in household industry. In 
urban areas, the share of non-house- 
hold industry increased from 12.9% 
to 14.3%. More and more women 
were leaving their homes for work, 
thus acquiring greater independence 
in their lives. 


In addition, the tradition of the 
extended joint family has broken 
down, giving rise to a mushrooming 
of nuclear families. The pressures of 
industrialization and the erosion of 
traditional modes of living have also 
led to an increase in single women, 
and it is estimated that at least 20% 
of Indian households are headed by 
women. This again means that there 
are a large number of women who 
live independent lives, with little 
male supervision. 


| [Ө women have never had to 
fight for birth control. It has been 
literally thrust upon us from every 
nook and corner. The government 
advertizes condoms, abortions, steri- 
lizations, pills. Even though there ts 
resistance to the forced nature of 
the family planning programmes, 
the overall effect is the awareness 
that itis now possible to separate 
sex from reproduction. One reason 
why women prefer to get sterilized 
themselves is that if the men do so, 
and the women become pregnant, 
it could lead to problems. This gives 
us some idea of what is actually 
happening. 


АП this has been taking place at 
a time when there has been a rise in 
the living standards of a large section 
of the people. With the help of 
unions, 1ndustrial workers, once part 
of the oppressed poor, now earn 
comparatively more, so that they 
have risen to join the ranks of the 
middle class. The level of income 
earned by the middle class has also 
been rising, as have the numbers of 
the nouveau riche. With this have 
come а growing number of consu- 
mer durables being manufactured 
by a large number of competing 


industrial groups: fridges, TVs, 
music systems, mixers, air condi- 
tioners, ovens, microwaves, con- 
venience foods, vacuum cleaners, 
' washing machines, motor cycles, 
mopeds, cars. Once the exclusive 
preserve of the rich, these are now 
middle class household gadgets. 


And al! these durables are accom- 
panied by advertising. Erotic images, 
as in the West, have become an 
everyday affair. Be it the Kama- 
sutra ad for condoms or MRF tyres, 
showing the male body almost to 
perfection, or be it the sensuousness 
of Garden Vareili or the soft lips of 
Lakme, pretty girls are used to sell 
just about anything, from tractors 
to computers. All these factors point 
to a situation where there is a grow- 
ing tendency towards freer social 
relationships outside of immediate 
family, village or caste control. With 
the increasing independence of 
women, one would expect a larger 
number of affairs contracted, not 
on the basis of force or money, but 
for mutual satisfaction. Prostitution 
would possibly grow -in new areas, 
and specially in large towns where 
the first generation of villagers are 
leaving the confines of tradition. 
We could also expect a more open 
form of homosexuality. 


Tq are some indications affirm- 
ing the growth of a more open form 
of sexuality. The number of cases 
coming to the government STD 
clinics, which only records the tip 
of the iceberg, is increasing: from 
479,000 in ,1978-79 to 919,000 in 
- 1984-85. The number of abortions 
done in government clinics has also 
risen from 317,000 in 1978-79 to 
573,000 in 1984-85.5 Last year, 
Bombay Dost, the first magazine 
devoted exclusively to those practis- 
ing an alternative sexuality, was 
launched. 


Studies on sexual behaviour pat- 
terns would give us an idea of these 
changing trends. Unfortunately, in 
India, there has been no study of 
actual behaviour patterns, of what 
people actually do, as opposed to 
what people think "people should be 
doing. It has long been assumed that 


virginity and monogamy were the 


M Department of Social Welfare, Hand- 
of Social Welfare Statistics, Govern- 


keen of nds 1986. 


general rule. Deviant forms, like 
hijras, existed, but they were on the 
fringes—little "noticed, of little con- 
cern. 


^ 
RC aus however, a magazine 


conducted a small survey on the 
actual behaviour patterns of urban, 
educated men. The sample consisted 
of 1500 men, and the results broke 
several myths about the nature of 
Indian sexual behaviour.* Over four- 
fifths of the men had had sexual 
intercourse, 41% of them before 
they had reached the age of 20. Only 
22% had their first sexual experience 
with their wives; 29% had it with a 
friend, 2175 with а paid person. 13% 
had their first experience with a 
relative, while for 10%, it was with 
a person of the same sex. 


Among married men, 55% claimed 
to have had extra-marital affairs 
with & non-paid person of the oppo- 
site sex. 25% of these affairs took 
place with relatives, 18% occurred in 
the workplace, and 53% with 
friends. Thirty-seven per cent (414 
men) claimed to have had homo- 
sexual experience. It was usually 
at a young age, 80% having had 
it before they were 20. 220 of 
these men were married, and a third 
of them said their wives knew about 
their homosexual activities. A fifth 
of the men said they had had over 
10 persons. The main reasons given 
by respondents (30%) who claimed 
to have gone in for paid sex were 
because they felt like it, and because 
they were on tour. Of them, 43% 
had been to 1 to 5 women, 23% to 
over 10. Only 19% of this higbly edu- 
cated group used a condom on such 
occasions. Anal intercourse, con- 
sidered by many to be the act of 
homosexuals, is not so. Among the 
married men, 20% said that they had 
had anal intercourse with their 
wives. 


This is a small sample, based on a 
self-administered questionnaire pub- 
lished їп an English magazine. Н 
points to the urgent necessity of car- 
rying out more extended research on 
sexual behaviour patterns. However, 
this small survey indicates that there 


is much sexual activity going on 


6. Savara, Mira and C.R Sridhar, 
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outside marriage, which is not con- 
fined to prostitutes or paid sex. 


The current emphasis of ams edu- 
cation work has been on the prosti- 
titutes, with free and subsidized 
condoms being distributed and their 
being ‘motivated’ to educate their 
customers to use them. Here, it is 
crucial to understand the basis on 
which the exchange between prosti- 
tute and client occurs, and to what 
extent she is capable of negotiating 
theterms of that exchange. This de- 
termines whether she has any barga- 
ining power over the usage of the 
condom. In India, supply far out- 
strips demand, and in many cases 
women are totally dependent on only 
sexual exchange to make their live- 
lihood. In such a situation, it is 
unlikely that she would insist on 
condom usage. 


| omm bargaining power is a 


precondition for the prostitute to be , 


able to negotiate the terms of her 
contract. In the absence of this, all 
propaganda, like free condoms, get 
thrown in the garbage. Not’ eating 
today is far more rea] than the possi- 
bility of getting a disease from an 
act which she has been performing 
for years, without too serious a prob- 
lem. For an AIDS intervention to 
make sense, it needs to be linked 
with empowerment, which can only 
occur if other means of making an 
income exist. AIDS education for 
prostitutes has to be linked with in- 
come generation. 


But prostitutes, as a distinct group, 
are not the only ones concerned with 
sex. As the survey indicates, a rela- 
tively high number of affairs are with 
relatives and with co-workers. In the 
absence of data, it is difficult to con- 
clude that these are totally volun- 
tary. Since there is an unequal social 
relation, ıt is possible that women 
in such a situation have little control 
over the conditions of sexual ex- 
change. The focus on usage of con- 
doms with prostitutes denies the need 
for clients to use condoms in their 
other sexual] encounters. 


Аз the above statistics show, the 
extent and nature of sexual contacts 
is far wider and the range encompas- 
sed similar to the other social con- 
tacts а person is likely to have. 
Hence, the emphasis on educating 
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prostitutes about AIDS creates the 
illusion that, it is a disease which 1s 
primarily transmitted by this group. 


Es of the educational work 
addresses itself to homosexuals. This 
is'because at some level there is 
denial that homosexuality exists here, 
particularly since its social expres- 
sion differs from that in the West. In 
India, homosexuality 1s not percei- 
ved as providing an exclusive 
social identity. However, the survey 
mentioned earlier does indicate the 
prevalence of such behaviour, altho- 
ugh most men do not engage exclu- 
sively in male-male sex. Hence the 
social matrix of the possibilities of 
AIDS transmission in India differs 
substantially from the West. And ıt 
is evident that if the current focus 
on prostitutes continues, it will fail 
to contain the infection. 


There have been some attempts to 
educate the public through ads and 
TV. The lesson most often шуеп is 
that AIDS is a killer disease. The 
picture of a skull with AIDS written 
over it has become commonplace. It 
carries the message that sex could 
equal death, a message which would 
probably jibe well with the West, 
given its Christian sub-culture that 
sex equals sin. However, the usual 
understanding is that the Indian 
conception of sex ıs quite different. 
Our myths talk of creation as a 
joyous act of intercourse: our gods 
are always male and female together: 
control of sexual energy can bea 
means of spiritual enlightenment in 
Tantra: the erotic sculptures, or 
what remains of them after all the 
invasions and breaking of temples, 
are one indication. 


In the West, there has been a 
growing separation of sex from other 
kinds of relationships. The advice 
contained in sex manuals seems to 
be directed towards machines, to be 
touched here, tickled there. Com- 
pare it to the Kamasutra, which Jaid 
down complicated ethics of behavi- 
our and gave hints on how to app- 
roach others’ wives and courtesans. 
Romancing, and the art of seduc- 
tion, of pleasing the other, 1s what 
is important. Sensuousness. Not this 
obsessional preoccupation with the 
orgasm. Itisa more total experi- 
ence, entwined into the- texture of 
life, with smell, taste and feeling. 


AIDS 


7. ‘IBRD Funding of Arms 


The current educational camp- 
algns on AIDS treats sex in the ab- 
stract manner of the West. 'If you 
go with another woman....you could 
get AIDS. The ads for Kamasutra 
condoms show a much better under- 
standing of the Indian feeling for 
sexuality, including it as part of the 
skill in making love. The view of sex 
as dehumanized and impersonal, as 
something which could cause death 
is currently being supported by a 
multi-dollar campaign funded pri- 
marily by the West. Local NGOs 
working on AIDS have been drawing 
attention to the West's ideological 
control of the way we approach our 
problems. For example, already the 
World Bank has stipulated that the 
AIDS project must be run by an inde- 
pendent body, outside government 
control and with free access to WHO, 
which will monitor and evaluate the 
project. 


Local NGOs also allege that the 
National AIDS project is being hijack- 
ed by foreigners and India could 
soon become a playground for for- 
eign AIDS researchers, just as Africa 
was in the 1980s. This 15 a real 
possibility, given the fact that the 
international AIDS programme has 
reached the stage where they want 
to test possible cures." 


T: current AIDS campaign is based 
on an understanding of sex, indivi- 
duals and society which has essen- 
tially come from the West. Sex is 
referred to entirely in the abstract, 
as an act which exists apart from 
the individuals concerned: a medico- 
technological impersonal act, to 
which we have to apply our scienti- 
fic, men as. object, gaze The pur- 
pose of this article has been to 
indicate that sexuality 18 a social 
construct, and that its construction 
in India differs from that of the 
West. Our current educational cam- 
paigns are based on a lack of infor- 
mation, or information that we are 
incorrectly transposing from the 
West. And this has serious implica- 
tions. Finally, it is only with an 
open recognition of the need to 
understand sexuality and disease 
within our own culture that any 
adequate and effective educational 
campaign can be developed. ` І 


Project 
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Hapless victims 


5. 


SUNDARARAMAN, 


THE Human Immunodeficiency’ 
Virus (uiv) first made its official 
appearance in India in Madras in 
1986. The first few cases of HIV 
infection were reported amongst 
women engaged in prostitution (pros- 
titutes are hereinafter referred to as 
the CSWs or commercial sex wor- 
kers). Not surprisingly, а great deal 
of frenzy was whipped up in the 
media and the popular feeling was 
that if you do away with these 
women, you've killed the problem. 


This is not being realistic even if 
prostitution provides an imminent 
threat of transmitting the virus. А 
whole gamut of issues need to be 
looked into for us to develop а more 
understanding and mature outlook 
towards those segments of societies 
which are sought to be 
further as a result of this epidemic, 
and overall, towards the very import 
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of HIV and AIDS in our society. This 
article attempts to explore a few 
of these. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the scope of the article 
confines itself to the women operat- 
ing ip the lower socio-economic cate- 
gory and does not apply to those 
operating in higher economic levels. 


The  CSWs are predominantly 
from the economically weaker sec- 
tions and operate from diverse 
locales like rail/bus stations, cinema 
theatres, other public places and 
highways. Their lower levels of 
income per sexual encounter necessi- 
tates them to have the maximum 
number of clients possible within 
the day. The high number of sexual 
contacts increases their risk of con- 
tracting HIV from an infected part- 
ner. Consequently, this large client 
turnover, intrinsic to sex work, also 
magnifies the risk of infection ‘from 
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HIV through clients who are already 
HIV infected. 


CSWs though, are not the only 
dimension to the whole problem. 
The clients of these sex workers, who 
belong to all sections of society, have 
a greater chance of transmitting the 
virus across the general community. 
The social and cultural factors that 
govern our societies respond in a 
manner that is at variance with this 
reality. Marginalization of the sex 
workers under the premise that they 
are the real and only vectors of 
transmission 18 taking place, and 
the chances of orchestrating detec- 
tion to fix the blame on them there- 
fore become higher, all tbe while 
clients being the unseen partners of 
HIV transmission. 


T.. problem of HIV and the 
vulnerability of the commercial sex 
workers to its transmission is further 
compounded by several factors that 
have hindered the prospects of their 
being able to lead a healthy and full 
life. 


A majority of the sex workers are 
illiterate. This renders preventive 
education campaigns in the media 
hard to reach this community. Out- 
reach based, community level inter- 
vention strategies are the only viable 
and credible option. 


Because of the high turnover of 
clients they have to ensure to meet 
their economic needs, and because 
of the fact that) both medical treat- 
ment and the time spent on it cons- 
trains their earning a great deal, 
CSWs accord health the lowest pn- 
ority. Their genital hygiene being 
poor, they are subject to repeated 
vaginal trauma. As 15 the case in 
even the general population, any 
occurrence of Sexually Transmitted 
Diseases (STDs) 15 often neglected 
and left untreated. Since the danger 
of HIV transmission is much higher 
in the event of an STD, the sex wor- 
kers are at greater exposure to the 
virus. 


Protective devices i.e. condoms 
are rarely used within the ambit of 
commercial sex. Many workers har- 
dly possess the knowledge nor do 
they have access to the information 
that use of condoms minimizes risk 
of transmission. Granting that HIV/ 
AIDS prevention and education cam- 
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paigns do offer a credible and cor- 
rect source of information to the 
sex workers, what are the factors 
that deter assimilation of this infor- 
mation and subsequent shift to pro- 
tective sexual behaviour based on 
this knowledge? 


а since the тап- 
woman relationship in our country 
has always been loaded in favour of 
the male, women are often always 
left without any decision-making 
powers. Both within the confines of 
а family, a marital relationship or 
outside ofit, men have always had 
their say in all matters. This socio- 
cultural factor extends itself to com- 
mercial sex work as well. 


Women sex workers, faced as they 
are with competition and economic 
pressures, are left with very few 
options to enforce or ensure condom 
use. This feeling of absolute power- 
lessness negates any positive effect 
that HIV/AIDS education or know- 
ledge aimed at the commercial sex 
workers would otherwise have. 


Clearly, the pattern of HIV trans- 
mission across the country is hetero- 
sexual, multi-partner sex. The taboo 
that clouds and inhibits open dis- 
cussion of sex and sexuality in India 
constricts any reasonable knowledge 
of the magnitude of sexual inter- 
action that takes place outside of 
commercial sex. It, therefore, be- 
comes all the more easier to fix the 
blame for spreading HIv on the 
CSWs, which is grossly unfair. 


Moreover, in view of thé lack of 
any policy framework for the testing 
and surveillance of uiv, forcible test- 
ing of the CSWs and thus coercive 
detection of infection among these 
women leads to a more greater dis- 
tancing of the problem. The popular 
perception that the sex workers are 
responsible for infecting others, igno- 
ring the fact that clients infected 
them in the first place, has led to 
all strategies centering around this 
community. Reality demands other- 
wise. 


Like the rest of the world, the 
Indian government also initially 
adopted a cavalier attitude towards, 
HIV/AIDS. The epidemic was sought 
to be controlled by merely margina- 
lizing and isolating the commercial 


sex workers. With each passing day, 
with more and more cases of infec- 
tion being reported from amongst 
the general population, the centre 
awoke to the haunting reality that 
here was something that necessitated 
more than disease control measures. 


Yet, precious little has been done 
apart from drawing up elaborate 
plans and strategies. The time lost 
in the 1mplementation of these, how- 
ever myopic they may be, is proving 
to be costly. Information and edu- 
cation campaigns focusing on pre- 
vention have still not been taken up 
by the government. AIDS, however, 1s 
high on the priority list, even found 
to be deserving the formulation of a 
medium-term plan. 


Few state governments, notably, 
Maharashtra, Manipur and Tamil- 
nadu, have initiated any action 
These states are then considered to 
be epicentres of HIV infection in 
India. The thrust of these strategies 
is predominantly on minimizing HIV 
spread, with not much being done 
about STD prevention which could 
hold one of the keys to the success- 
ful combatting of the epidemic. 


pP boasts of an extensive net- 
work of non-government, commu- 
nity-based organizations that are 
dedicated to serving society on so- 
cial, economic and health/medical 
fronts. NGOs working exclusively 
on AIDS have been few and far. 
However, many other  grassroot 
organizations have now started to 
concentrate their energies on HIV pre- 
vention. 


The major stumbling block for- 
NGOs working on AIDS seems to be 
the acute sensitivity attached to dis- 
cussing issues relating to sex. Many 
of the NGOs themselves are not 
comfortable while talking about 
these issues and STDs, as also in 
working with or among the CSWs. 
Quite a few have adopted retro- 
grade, regressive policies with a re- 
formist stance aimed at the abolition 
of the practice of prostitution. The 
ground reality that it will take a 
social and economic revolution to 
end this profession, which is un- 
foreseeable even in the long-term 
future, has escaped these NGOs and 
they work at cross-purposes to the 
whole effort. 
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However, there have been a few 
interventions aimed at sex workers 
that have adopted a more humane, 
non-judgemental approach to the 
whole issue of prostitution and urv/ 
AIDS. Notable among them are the 
Indian Health Organization; Popu- 
lation Services International; and 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
all of whom work in the red light 
district of Kamatipura in Bombay. 
Аз is apparent, much of the focus 
and effort has been concentrated in 
one geographic area i.e. Bombay, 
where a modest measure of success 
bas been documented. 


T.. need of the hour ıs therefore ` 


to look at successful projects and 
adopt these to suit the socio-cultural 
needs of particular geographic areas, 
and quickly and efficiently replicate 
successful projects/programmes ad- 
dressing STD/HIv transmission thro- 
ughout the country. 


As discussed earlier, a shift in 
focus from interventions aimed to- 
ward the commercial sex workers to 
the clients, is imperative. During the 
course of a one-year pilot project 
conducied among the commercial 
sex workers by the AIDS Research 
Foundation of India in Madras, 
several observations were made, 
which have been discussed earlier: 
absolute lack of information/know- 
ledge оп urv/ams due to illiteracy, 
lack of negotiating skills and power 
to enforce/ensure condom use etce- 
tera among the CSWs. 


It was then decided that it was 
futile to aim all interventions at the 
CSWs alone, without creating an 
environment that is conducive to the 
adoption of prevention mechanisms 
while selling sex. More gains would 
follow by shifting the focus of inter- 
ventions to the clients of these sex 

` workers. Since the presence of STDs 
is а fairly good parameter of the 
vulnerability to HIV infection, a 
study was done at three srp clinics 
in Madras city which revealed dis- 
tinct profiles of people reporting 
infections. Correlated with the in- 
formation culled from the CSWs 
about client patterns, these were 
seen essentially as people who were 
migrant or living outside of their 
home towns/villages. Few of the 
client profiles were of long-distance 
truck drivers and other transport 


‘drivers, blue collar industrial wor- 


kers, construction _ workers, port 
employees etcetera. 


The clients came from diverse 
segments of society and as such, ex- 
hibited diverse socio-cultural behavi- 
our that was peculiar to their indivi- 
dual communities. For example, it 
was found that the long-distance 
truck drivers were familiar with 
condoms on a day-to-day level, 
though for a different purpose: they 
used it to plug radiator leaks. 
Their constant sex seeking was born 
out of a felt notion that they had to 
dispel the heat assimilated in their’ 
body. due to being exposed to the 
engine heat during their long jour- 
neys. This notion was. passed down 
among their community by genera- 
tions of truckers. 


It was also observed that the con- 
struction workers took to commercial 
sex seeking due to the fact that they 
were mostly migrants living away 
from their families, and that the 
port employees patronized CSWs 
mostly on Fridays, their weekly pay 
day. Such factors need to be care“ 
fully analyzed and used to develop 
and implement interventions that 
are appropriate to the different 
segments of the people involved. 


І, the light of the current projec- 
tions of arv infection that portray 
a very grim picture for the coming 
years, SIV control programmes have 
to immediately assume a much more 
broad-based - canvas that ensures 
that prevention messages reach 
everybody and consented safe sexual 
practices become the norm of the 
day. The immediate need for inte- 
grating STD prevention with the ну 
prevention programme should also 
be addressed. 


The CSWs do require particular 
attention due to their specific vulner- 
ability to the infection. But, before 
interventions repeatedly target these 
people, an, atmosphere that is con- 
ducive to their negotiating and sell- 
ing safe sex must be fostered. It is 
for tbis reason that the focus now 
needs to be shifted towards the 
clients and that а positive change 
from unsafe sexual behaviour to safe 
sexual behaviour that promotes a 
bi-directional process is brought 
about within them. 
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Promoting condoms 


К. GOPALAKRISHNAN 


WITH the Indian Council of Medi- 
cal Research (ICMR) identifying the 
heterosexual route as responsible for 
7594 of transmission of the AIDS 
virus, condoms and communication 
have come to assume a role of vital 
significance Іп preventing the rapid 
spread of infection. In India, con- 
doms are nothing new: they have 
been available for over 40 years. The 
Government of India, which runs the 
largest social marketing programme 
in the world, has been distributing 
condoms since 1968 through its heal- 
th system and with tbe help of 
established consumer goods com- 
panies and voluntary organizations. 


A large portion of the govern- 
ment's distribution is free. Ranging 
from health workers visiting rural 
households to government employees 
getting them with their pay packets, 
a wide variety of channels are used 
by the government to distribute close 
to 700 million condoms each year. 
The government itself recognizes, 
however, that close to 50% of the 
condoms involved in the Rs. 35 crore 
free distribution scheme are perhaps 
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wasted; and efforts are presently on 
to improve monitoring and to tigh- 
ten up logistics. This becomes very 
critical given the government’s deci- 
sion to replace the unlubricated con- 
doms—reckoned worldwide to be 
more difficult to use, and specifically 
rated as unsuitable by the World 
Health Organization (WHO) to pre- 
vent AIDS transmission—with lubri- 
cated condoms. 


The social marketing programme 
of the government has traditionally 
relied on companies of the calibre 
of rrc Limited, Hindustan Lever, 
Brooke Bond, Tata Oil Mills Co. 
and, of late, on voluntary organiza- 
tions like Population Services Inter- 
national (Ps) and Parivar Seva 
Sanstha (Pss) to help in the market- 
ing of subsidized condoms. 


Most of these companies are given 
specific geographical territories to 
market the Nirodh range of condoms 
or work under the ‘multi-brand stra- 
tegy’ of the government, where the 
product is supplied at a Jow price 
by the government and the organiza- 


tion is given the freedom to identify 
a brand name and market the con- 
dom at a price which is below that 
of a comparable commercial brand. 
‘Masti? of pst and ‘Sawan’ and 
Bliss’ of pss are brands specially 
created for the programme. Last 
year, the government sold about 260 
million pieces under this programme. 
(Pst is the only organization which 
markets both Nirodh and its own 
brand.) 


The two other major sources of 
condoms are the private sector com- 
panies accounting for about 80 mil- 
lion pieces а year and condoms 
imported into India under an Open 
General Licence (ос) totalling 
about 40 million. 
don Rubber Company, part of the 
Madras-based TTK Group, had a 
virtual monopoly among commercial 
brands till two years ago, the Adam 
range introduced by Polar Latex and 
the Kama Sutra range introduced 
by J. K. Chemicals have brought 
more aggressive players into the 
market arena. 


T.. Indian condom programme 
has so far been geared towards tack- 
ling the other crucial issue that has 
.been worrying our planners i.e. 
family planning. Even after so many 
decades of effort, -condoms protect 
only about 5% of couples in the 
reproductive age groups. This is far 
less than what even countries like 
Bangladesh and Pakistan, who star- 
ted their condom programme years 
after India did, have achieved. 


Grave doubts are also expressed 
in many quarters about the quality 
of Indian condoms and the ability of 
Indian manufacturers to be able 
to meet the demand, if there is a 
sudden surge owing to the spread of 
the AIDS virus. While it is true that 
so far not enough attention has been 
paid to the quality control aspect, 
mainly because Indian condoms were 
perceived to be good enough for 
family planning, the time has come 
—as the government itself recognizes 
—to reappraise the condom produc- 
tion procedure and to make sure 
that Indian condoms meet specifica- 
tions given by WHO, 


Experts feel that it will be possible 
to upgrade the facilities with existing 
w-how, but that it will take 


Though the Lon- : 


even the best private company about 
two years and the cost piece will 
increase by at least 40%. Itis worth 
noting that while the Schedule of 
the Drugs and Cosmetics Act under 


' which condoms are manufactured in 


India was made less stringent a few 
years ago, the time is fast approach- 
ing when, in order to meet interna- 
tional standards, .the government 
will be forced to revise the Schedule 
tolevels which may be considered 
draconian by present norms. 


B. what should actually worry 
planners is the quality of foil used 
for packing the condoms and the 
machines that are used to seal the 
foil. Latest research data released 
by Family Health International 
indicate that use of lubricants like 
vaseline, cream and petroleum jelly, 
that are not soluble in water, is the 
primary’ reason for the condoms’ 
bursting. Given the abysmal stan- 
dard of-Indian foil, packing will 
have to be improved to keep the lub- 
ricant inside the condom and ensure 
that users are not tempted to use 
other damaging lubricants. 


On the other count of being able 
to meet a possible spurt in demand, 
there seems to be, for the right rea- 
sons, no major cause for concern. 
The country has, between the public 
and private sectors, about 1,600 
million pieces of installed capacity 
and more private manufacturing 
facilities are in the pipeline. It also 
seems likely that the family planning 
side of the condom programme will 
continue to dominate with the con- 
doms related to ams prevention—if 
we can ever figure out a way of 
knowing how such a calculation can 
be made—gradually increasing their 
share. 


{tis in this overall setting that 
condom promotion and communi- 
cation will have to be viewed. There 
is no escape from the fact that at 
least in the initial stages, the AIDS 
component will ride piggyback on 
the family planning effort. Overall, 
there is bound to bea two-pronged 
strategy: (a) to strengthen existing 
communication and distribution to 
make condoms more acceptable and 
more easily available; and (b) to 
start special programmes targetted 
at particular vulnerable groups— 
prostitutes, their customers, migrant 


labour, truck drivers etcetera—to 
ensure that during high risk behavi- 
our they know why condoms should 
be used and that lubricated condoms 
are easily available. 


The first is perhaps an easier 
exercise once the government sets 
straight the distribution channels 
that are a little askew: the northern, 
southern, and some of the eastern 
states, served mainly by rrc, Pst and 
TOMCO, have strong distribution 
channels but the eastern and western 
states, catered for by Hindustan 
Lever and Brooke Bond respectively, 
have had a dismal record. These two 
companies between them serve a 
population of over 250 million 
(about 30% of the 1991 population). 
A study needs to be undertaken to 
determine the difficulties faced by 
these companies so as to increase 
their sales for the programme and to 
devise innovative ways to reach high 
risk behaviour areas. 


T. address the second part of the 
strategy, the extents of which are 
defined only by human creativity 
and ingenuity, there can be no set 
formula that can be offered. The 
ground realities, for instance, are 
varied: there is a distinct red light 
district in Bombay, one of the three 
‘epicentres’ of the virus where a 
majority of the city's 100,000 prosti- 
tues live, but there is no such area 
in Madras, another epicentre. Delhi 
has about 3,000 prostitutes on 
Swami Shradhanand Marg, better 
known as G. B. Road, and the rest 
of the prostitution is almost subter- 
ranean, spread across the city. 


As there are only a handful of 
organizations which have got action 
programmes among such groups, we 
outline here lessons being learnt 
from our own project in Kamatipura 
and Falkland Road, the main red 
light area of Bombay. The Govern- 
тері of India's Family Welfare 
Training and Research Centre loca- 
ted on the periphery of the project 
area, is the collaborating agency. 


An Indian voluntary organization, 
PSI is registered as a non-profit so- 
ciety. Apart from assisting govern- 
ment with the marketing of Nirodh 
and Masti, it also matkets “Pearl’, 
its own brand of oral contraceptive 
pill for women under the govern- 
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ment’s Contraceptive Social Market- 
ing Project. Psr's work in AIDS isa 
logical extension of its condom mar- 
keting and communication expertize. 
H E 


It was evident to us that focusing 
only on the prostitute community, 
though easier to manage, would be 
counter-productive. The prostitutes 
have always been a highly vulnerable 
community suffering at the hands of 
vested interests, ranging from the 
local government machinery and the 
police, to mafia groups deeply entren- 
ched in their exploitation. Also, the 
decision to use the condom 18 hardly 
that of these women as ıt is the cus- 
tomer who controls the purse-strings 
and on whose whims the livelihood 
of these hapless women hinges. The 
strategy, therefore, was to adopt an 
integrated approach to encourage 
safe sex practices and this was bro- 
ken down into four components: per- 

. son-to-person communication with 
prostitutes through specially recruit- 

‚ ed and trained communicators; a 

. doctor available to the community 
at their doorstep for health referral; 
communication with customers; and 
condom distribution/promotion. 


J 

Sux women, chosen to suit the 
psychographic profile of prostitutes, 
visit 5,000 prostitutes every fortnight 
and talk to them on all aspects of 
health, with special focus on sexually 
transmitted diseases and ams. In 
view of the delicate nature of the 
subject, our initial attempt was to 
«recruit prostitutes with functional 
literacy as communicators. However, 


one of them who wanted to join did , 


.not turn up after accepting the 


. appointment letter and a second, 


who turned out to be a powerful 
communicator, disappeared after 
about 20 days of work, sold by her 


° madam to a brothel in another city.. 


АП Inter-personal Communicators 


` * (IPCs), as these women are officially 
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designated, are trained extensively 
and updated regularly on all aspects 
of health and are armed with a 
translated version of David Werner’s 
Where there.is no doctor, the bible 
of the barefoot doctor in India. All 
minor ailments—and they_are legion 
among the prostitutes—are handled 
‚ by the IPCs so that only the more 
serious ones get the attention of the 
doctor. Each Ipc calls on 60 prosti- 
tutes every day to discuss pre-select- 
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ed topics and each day’s work is 
meticulously recorded and scrutiniz- 
ed by the project management.- The 
IPCs also sell condoms to these 
women, encouraging them to sell 
them to customers at a higher price 
—exactly as a shopkeeper does with 
a customer—to build in a financial 
interest in the distribution and use 
of condoms. : y 


\ 


T: doctor is a credibility link 
the project has attempted to estab- 
lish with prostitutes. It is not easy 
to get doctors to work in these 
areas, less so a lady doctor, parti- 
cularly a lady doctor who visits 


‘brothels. The doctor serves as a 


back-up to the IPCs, maintaining a 


‘daily beat of visits and paying spe- 


cial attention to women referred by 
IPCs. Whatever she can handle she 
treats by prescribing medicines 
which the women can buy from 
local chemists. If any case requires 
clinical intervention, 
refers them to hospitals and clinics 
with whom she has established tie- 
ups. 


The customer 18 the most difficult 
to reach because he merges with the 
crowd. and is difficult to identify. 


‘But extensive market research done 
‚ by unice in 1989 through a profes- 


sional organization in its sTD control 
programme, offers definite pointers. 
The consumer almost never comes 
alone. Buying sex is just a part of 
his evening entertainment in which 
he packs in other activities: he visits 
a bar for drinks, he eats non-vege- 
tarian food at а restaurant, he goes 
to the cinema and he also goes ona 
reconnaissance mission before he 
decides on а brothel: These, there- 
fore, become automatic points of 
contacts for his education. 


А. one-minute advertisement film, 
specially made for the project, is 
screened in local cinema halls. This 
constitutes the only use of mass 
media in the project. Other commu- 
nication includes, besides the obvi- 
ous posters, stickers, leaflets and 
hoardings: E 


(а) А four-hour ‘record dance 
show’ every evening where a full 
troupe of six artists on a 10 15 feet 
stage equipped with professional 
lights and sound system stage a live 
entertainment-cum-education show. 


the doctor. 


(b) Use of specjal software 1n bars 
and restaurants where televisions 
and VCRs are used to.provide enter- 
tainment and to educate customers 
on routes of AIDS virus transmission 
and the proper way to use condoms. 


(The extent of ignorance about con- ` 


dom use is indeed surprising. Con- 
doms are commonly put on with 
their sides reversed, often resulting 
in them getting stuck in' the middle 
of the penis and, with the exertion, 
bursting.) К ' 

(с) А magician-cum-acrobat giv- 
ing street-level talk shows on AIDS 
transmission combined with enter- 
tainment. 


A salesman distributes Psi’s Masti 


condoms among 400 outlets in the 
area and also makes them available 


in as many bars, restaurants, STD. 


clinics, brothels and barber shops as 
are willing to stock them. It is inte- 


resting to note that the most popular 


condoms in the area are imported 
and are packed ın attractive cartons 
that feature nude or semi-nude 
women. Condoms are also sold in 
individual pieces, like cigarettes are 
sold in urban areas, and irrespective 


, of brands are priced at Rs. 2 each. 
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ig entire communication cam- 
paign was thoroughly researched by 


a professional market research orga-, 


nization so as to fine-tune it to suit 
the needs of the community as close- 
ly as possible. This market research 


‘also established a baseline for the 
project, egabling us to measure its 


impact after about a year. 


To support IPC's effort with’ pros- 
litutes, some special innovative pro- 
es have been initiated which 
include aydio cassettes that offer a 
mixture of film industry gossip and 


popular film songs interspersed with- 


AIDS messages, and direct communi- 


, cation with groups of between 500 


and 1500 prostitutes in cinema halls 
hired-for the duration of a show in 
which popular Hindi blockbusters 


_ donated by the film industry are 


screened. The show is interrupted 
after about an hour so as to com- 
municate -with the women in a 
sympathetic atmosphere about the 
dangers of the AIDS virüs and the 
precautions they and their customers 
should take. : 
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E abuse 


GABRIEL BRITTO 


THE pursuit of pleasure is, and 
always has been, of* paramount 
‘importance to most human beings. 
Anything which heightens the sen- 
sation of pleasure is equally impor~: 
tant—especially for those seeking 
escape from the humdrum reality of 
their exiatence—from depression, 


` poverty, frustration and boredom. 


This pursuit of pleasure invariably 
leads to the committing of excesses 
‘which, in turn, lead to social pro- 
blems "and the world today seems to 
be fighting a losing battle against 
the horror of AIDS. 


‘Alcohol and drugs are two sub- 
‚ stances which have been used and 
“abused over the centuries by man. 


Though the abuse of alcohol is a: 


great social evil, it is, in fact, not 
directly responsible for the spread of 
AIDS. Drugs, on the other hand, 


_ especially when intravenously inject- 
‚ ed, are, apart from sexual contact 


with an infected person, almost the 
most potent factor in the spread of 


: AIDS today. Let us take a look at 


some commonly abused drugs and 
see how they are consumed. 


Drugs such as pethidine, mor- 
pbine, fortwin and buprenorphine 
are injected into the muscle. Heroin 
in its pure form, i.e. white heroin, 
is also taken intravenously. In а few 


` cases brown sugar, the crude form 


of heroin, is also injected. In this 
paper, persons who take drugs with 
the aid of needle and syringe are 
termed injecting drug users (IDUs); 
^ Itisthis use of needle and syringe, 
and the sharing of them between 
drug users, which constitutes high 


^7 X 


"risk behaviour in the spread of AIDS. 


Generally, uiv spreads when blood, 


. Semen or the vaginal secretion of an 


infected person comes in 'contact 
with the blood or mucous memb- 
ranes of a healthy. person. Experi- 
menta] or.casual users of drugs are- 
ata high risk of getting infected as 
they invariably share equipment 
during their first few ‘fixes’. This is 
very common in the north-eastern 
region of India, where needles and 
syringes are not easily available. 
Here, addicts use eye-droppers and 


share needles and syringes. Regular, 
long-term users are, relatively speak- 
ing, at lower risk as they normally 
use their own equipment. 


It has been reported that mor- 
phine, pethidine, fortwin and, re- 
cently, buprenorphine, medically 
prescribed for the management of 
pain, have been abused by doctors 
and nurses for non-medical! purposes. 
However, this would not Бе а route 
to AIDS among them as'the medical 
fraternity, quite apart from knowing 
how to administer the drugs, know 
the importance of cleaning syringes 
and would not normally share un- 
sterilized needles: 


D. Mohan et ak (1978) found that 
the use of heroin, morphine and 
pethidine' was non-existent in rural 
Punjab. They also found that among 
males, the most commonly abused 
opiate was alcohol (58.595), follow- 
ed by tobacco (19.3%) and opium 
(6.395). Tobacco and alcohol are 


- two major sources of revenue for the 


government апа аге actively pro- 
moted by companies that process or 
produce them. But though the use 
of alcohol and tobacco products is 
not actively linked to AIDS, it is 
interesting to note that addicts using 
other substances also use alcohol. In 
a study of 1282 addicts, there were 
708 who took alcohol in addition to 
other drugs (Britto ef al. 1987). ' 


Another opiate, the ganja plant, 
grows wild in large parts of the 
country. Both ganja and charas 
are extensively used in almost all 
parts of India. It is popularly called 
the poor man’s liquor since with 
about a rupee or two, one can 
attain a high, eat and sleep peace- 
fully.’ The consumption of bhang, 
charas and even opium has had 
social sanction for centuries in this 
country. A good number of agricul- 


- tural labourers, rickshaw pullers, 


porters, truck drivers and others 
involved in hard physical labour 
almost all over the countty use them 
regularly to relieve weariness at thé 
end of the day. 
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While ganja and charas аге пог- 
mally mixed with tobacco and smok- 
ed through a chillum or hookah, 
bhang is mixed with milk or sweets 
and consumed mainly on festive 
occasions such as Holi. In Orissa, 
this practice is part and parcel of 
the people’s culture, especially in 
Puri district. While the deep inhala- 
tion practice among ganja users 
creates respiratory problems, there 
has been no known case of ganja or 
charas being injected. Thus the vast 
number of ganja/charas/bhang users 
are not really vulnerable to AIDS. 


Opium is widely used in Kashmur, 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Har- 
yana and Himachal Pradesh. In 
Punjab and Rajasthan, opium is 
either eaten or mixed with water- 
and drunk. In his study, Bhairon 
Singh concluded that there were 
38,000 opium drinkers in advanced 
stages of addiction in Jodhpur dist- 
rict alone. In western Rajasthan, 
opium liquid serves the same purpose 
that liquor does in Western civiliza- 
tions; it is served on marriages, 
deaths, births and at all social 
events. In other parts of the coun- 
try, opium is usually smoked through 


a pipe. 


I. traditional systems of medicine 
and home remedies, opium was 
given in small grains to infants and 
children during their teething period. 
This practice, recorded in the Gazet- 
teers of the British, has also been 
noted in recent studies conducted in 
Pakistan. In some of the tribal areas 
and among quarry workers, women 
reportedly give opium to their 
children to make them sleep while 
they are at work. In Rajasthan, in 
1989, 24 children were admitted to 
а single hospital in Jodhpur, on 
account of opium overdose (Britto 
1990). There is also some evidence 
that mothers applied opium to their 
breast to kill female children in the 
last century. Opium has also been 
used for controlling diarrhoea and 
diabetes. In Hoogly district of West 
Bengal, opium was used to prevent 
recurrent relapses of fever after mal- 
aria attacks. However, the intraven- 
ous use of opium as such is not at all 
prevalent in any part of the country. 
Thus the vast majority of addicts 
using opium are also not at risk for 
AIDS. 


AIDS 


As already mentioned, brown 
sugar is a crude form of heroin, it- 
self a derivative of opium. But it is 
more addictive than opium. In the 
case of brown sugar/heroin users, 
there is a graduation in the mode of 
intake: they may begin by mixing it 
with tobacco, move to inhalation of 
the vapour (chasing), then resort to 
injections. However, this pattern is 
not uniform or necessarily sequen- 
tial. In most parts of the country, 
the predominant style of taking bro- 
wn sugar is by inhaling the fumes, 
popularly called ‘chasing’. In 1984, 
Adityanjee and others reported smo- 
king as the favourite mode of intake 
for brown sugar in Delhi. But within 
two years, Avadesh Sharma found 
that out of his 160 respondents, 
none were smoking brown sugar, 
three were injecting it, while the rest 
were all chasing. 


In Bombay, only four among the 
240 brown sugar addicts studied, 
took it by injection. In Pune, the in- 
travenous use of brown sugar was re- 
ported in three out of 65 brown sugar 
addicts (Britto et al. 1988). In 1989, 
Katy Gandevia interviewed 324 ad- 
dicts in Bombay, of whom only nine 
injected brown sugar. A study con- 
ducted by Mirchandani and Amin in 
1992 revealed that among 460 ad- 
dicts seeking treatment, there were 
three addicts who mixed brown sugar 
with lime juice and injected the 
solution into their veins. All the rest 
were chasing. In Goa, the NARC 
research team found that six out of 
106 brown sugar addicts injected the 
drug. On the other hand, D.R. Singh 
who studied 74 patients in Goa in 
1990, found four brown sugar users 
who injected the stuff. Based on 
these findings, we may suggest that 
the real danger of AIDS spreading 
among college students through in- 
travenous drug use is very limited 
in most parts of the country, the 
only major exception being the 
north-eastern region of India. 


T теа] danger of intravenous 
addiction, however, comes from the. 
medical fraternity. While treating 
drug abusers, certain ‘medicinal’ 
drugs are used to taper their depen- 
dence. One such ‘medicine’ is bup- 
renorphine, which is sold under 
various brand names such as Tidige- 
sic. Many doctors are not aware of 


its addictive potential. On account 
of poor training and ignorance, some 
medical practitioners have used it 
for treating addicts and have dis- 
charged them before they were 
gradually withdrawn from the medi- 
cation. Thus a good number of drug 
abusers have become addicted to 
this medicine. This has happened in 
Orissa, Tamilnadu, Kerala and Ban- 
galore. Many addicts who seek dis- 
charge against medical advice and 
leave the treatment mid-way are then 
likely to become dependent on medi- 
cines. M. Suresh Kumar has repor- 
ted that in Madras, slum-dwellers 
have started abusing this medicine 
as its cost is comparatively low. 
When cash is low or when it is diffi- 
cult to obtain brown sugar, addicts 
resort to cheap liquor or to Tidigesic. 


AIDS threatens to wipe out a major 
portion of the population in 
Manipur, Nagaland, Mizoram and 
Meghalaya, the reason being the 
widespread practice of injecting 
heroin. Management of drug use in 
this region is therefore essential to 
curtail the spread of amps. The situ- 
ation here calls for major policy and 
attitudinal changes. The chances of 
transmitting HIV infection through 
needles, blood and blood products is. 
9095 while that for heterosexual 
transmission is .01 to 1%. 


Resa to a study conducted. 


by the Indian Medical Association 
in Manipur, 1,30,000 persons were 
addicted to alcohol, 13,000 to ganja, 
10,000 to heroin, 4500 to phensidyl, 
1650 to tablets such as calmpose, 
mandrax, and other mood relievers, 
600 to opium and 150 to morphine. 
The districts where НГУ cases were 
identified are Imphal, Churchanda- 
pur, Chandel, Thoubal, Ukhrul, 
Bishenpur and Senapati. Since no 
volunteers came forward for testing 
from Tamenglong, the number of 
HIV cases in this district could not 
be determined. 


It is most appropriate then that 
the UNDP, the Overseas Develop- 
ment Agency, the European Com- 
mission and other agencies are 
sending a body of international 
experts to develop an action plan 
for controlling drug-related AIDS in 
North-East India. That they are 
planning to invest US $ 20 million 
is good news so long as the ground 


Tealities of these fragmented socie- 
ties are taken into account. 


The Regional Medical College, 
Imphal provides the following stati- 
Stics on HIV in the state (up to Jan- 
uary 1992): 





Total tested for HIV 5841 
Total testing HIV positive 1135 
А. Intravenous Drug 
Users (IDUs) 
IDUS tested for HIV 2455 
HIV positive IDUs 1033 
Percentage of IDUs 
testing positive 
. for HIV 43.7% 
B. Blood donors 
` Total donors tested 979 


HIV positive blood 

donors 28 
Percentage of blood 
donors tested posi- 
tive for HIY 2.9% 


С. Others 


Total tested for HIV 
Total tested posi- 
tive for HIV 34 
Percentage of HIV 
positives 


2407 


1.4% 





This 15 ш sharp contrast to the 
overall national picture of AIDS. Out 
of the 60 full blown AIDS cases, only 
seven were drug addicts, four from 
Manipur alone. In Nagaland and 
Mizoram too a similar if less alarm- 
ing situation has been reported. 


We have indicated in this article 
the need to distinguish addiction to 
different types of drugs ‘and have 
pointed to the fact that most popular 
drugs are not linked with AIDS. We 
have also spoken of the different 
methods of taking drugs and found 
that only the injecting mode of drug 
use has the potential to cause AIDS. 
It is clear from all available evidence 
that, except for North-East India, 
the chances of spreading AIDS thro- 
ugh intravenous drug use are small. 


Does this mean that agencies 
working with addicts$'in areas other 
than North-East India need not 
earn about AIDS or do anything 
about AIDS? It.is-possible that if we 


test drug addicts in other parts of 
the country for AIDS, we would 
come up with so low a rate of inci- 
dence, that policy-makers might well 
lose interest in the subject. 


The following facts need to be 
borne 10 mind: 


1. The Ше of brown sugar ad- 
dicts is so marginalized and stress- 
ful that one may expect a high rate 
of incidence of STDs among them 
(for a detailed description of the life 
of addicts pre and post-addiction, see 
the NARC profile of 1282 addicts in 
nine areas of the county). 


2. Brown sugar addicts from 
among the poor have a significant 
rate of incidence of tuberculosis. 


3. Most addicts start with to- 
bacco, alcohol, ganja/charas and 
then move on to brown sugar. Again, 
some of them move from smoking 
brown sugar to chasing it and then 
to injecting it. This graduation pro- 
cess has so far been documented only 
in a limited fashion; it needs to be 
understood in all its dimensions, and 
plans to deal with the problem must 
be tailored to the peculiar needs of 
the area in question. 


4. Nearly 24% of the addicts 
studied by the NARC team in nine 
areas have been arrested afler they 
took to drugs. Institutional homo- 
sexuality is rampant in jails and cor- 
rectional centres. This could be one 
mode through which drug addicts in 
India might acquire AIDS, more so 
than through the injecting mode, 
except in North-East India. In the 
other parts of the country, addicts 
would probably get AIDS because of 
their general low levels of. immunity 
due either to tuberculosis or repeated 
episodes of STDs. 


While there is no cause for panic, 
there is need to control the spread 
of intravenous drug abuse. General 
drug prevention programmes, pos- 
ters, films, and television serials 
should scrupulously avoid showing 
intravenous drug intake which is not 
widely prevalent except in the north- 
eastern corner of India. Training 
doctors in detoxification procedures 
would also be useful. And if we stop 
sending addicts to jails, it would be 
the first step towards containing 
AIDS among drug users. 
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Coring for the infected 


KUSUM SAHGAL and DK TANEJA 


THERE are 125 full blown cases 
of ams that have been diagnosed 
and officially recorded in India. 
But since most doctors are not train- 
ed to diagnose alps, the actual 
number of cases is probably much 
higher. Besides, many cases are com- 
monly mis-diagnosed as being merely 
infectious diseases like tuberculosis, 
skin infection and diarrhoea. This 
naturally leads to gross under- 
‘recognition and  under-reporting. 
Estimates by the World Health Orga- 
nization (wHo) indicate that there 
are about 2700 full blown cases of 
AIDS in the country today. 


Apart from patients who have al- 
ready developed the disease, there 
are а large number of those who 
have contracted the infection but in 
whom the disease is not yet fully 
developed. These are known as HIV 
carriers. To date, over 7000 such 
cases have been diagnosed. How- 
ever, as all those who practise high 
risk behaviour or have been acciden- 
tally exposed to the risk have not 
been examined, there are obviously 
many more HIV carriers. WHO esti- 
mates the number as being between 
2.5 and 10 lakhs in India. 


These seemingly innocuous statis- 
tics tend to obscure the fact that the 
diagnosis and management of AIDS 
cases and HIV carriers is a monu- 
mental task. The problem is com- 
pounded by several factors: the 
health personnel are not yet trained 
in diagnosis and management; the 
disease eventually runs a fatal course ` 
and there is no cure at present; there 


AIDS 


$ л 
+ 


isa moral stigma attached to the 
disease which induces people to con- 
ceal it; the period for the onset of 
symptoms after infection is very 
variable and can exceed as much as 
10 years; and the spread of the 
disease through heterosexual trans- 
mission (promiscuity coupled with 
unsafe sex) ог shared needles (in the 
case of intravenous drug abusers) 
leads to a geometric progression in 
the number of cases. 


The devastating impact of the 
failure to control the spread of the 
infection is dramatically evident from 
the experience of Sub-Saharan 
Africa, where entire villages have 
been so ravaged that the population 
now consists of the very young or 
the very old. Lest we be lulled into 
the complacent belief that this -can- 
not happen in India, we must con- 
tend with wHo's projected figure of 
30 million ну positives in India by 
the turn of the century. Obviously, 
all possible preventive steps are 
mandatory in this situation. 


How well-equipped are we today 
to handle the management of those 
infected and provide them with ade- 
quate health care? The fact that 
India boasts of a variety of medical 
practitioners who specialize in diffe- 
rent systems of medicine and work 
in various types of hospitals and 
health facilities only serves to make 
this issue more complex. In addi- 
tion, the hospitals where the maxi- 
mum number of AIDS patients and 
шу carriers, mostly from a lower 
socio-economic background, are like- 
ly to present themselves with а ied 


range of illnesses caused by the infec- 
tion, are all overcrowded with poor 
or inadequate facilities. 


At present there is no treatment 
for Hiv itself. But many of the in- 
fections which are associated with it 
can be treated with standard drugs. 
As we are aware by now, HIV or the 
‘Human Immunodeficiency Virus’ 
acts by destroying the immune sys- 
tem of the body. Consequently, even 
those micro-organisms which nor- 
mally cannot do any harm to human 
beings, can flourish unchecked and 
cause diseases. The actual cause of 
death can thus be any of these 
acquired infections. The clinical 
management of HIV-related infections 
within hospitals should therefore 
consist of diagnosis accompanied by 
treatment and counselling. 


As the number of cases increase 
in the future, it will not be possible 
to consider hospitals with high treat- 
ment costs and already overcrowded 
facilities as the only option for HIV 
management. А rationally designed 
system that would provide home- 
based or domiciliary care for patients 
whose condition is not severe, and 
hospital-based care for those whose 
condition is life-threatening and 
therefore 1n need of emergency atten- 
tion, or for patients who are in a ter- 
minal stage, will be the one suitable 
for our country. Home-based care 
can be monitored and improved by 
periodic visits Бу especially trained 
paramedical personnel. 


I. addition to the fact that HIV 
infection does not have a cure and 
invariably follows a fatal course, 
there is the matter of the social 
stigma which is attached to it. AIDS 
patients and HIV carriers and their 
families thus need tremendous so- 
cial, emotional and psychological 
support. In these situations, the need 
for counselling, not only of patients 
but also of their families, is therefore 
not only desirable but also neces- 
sary. This can be done by non- 
medical personnel/volunteers who 
are trained, motivated and devoted 
to this task. i 


Drawing on the experience of 
other developing countries would be 
quite useful in the cultural context 
of our country. An excellent system 
of care and counselling has been 


developed in Chikankata rural hos- 
pital in Southern Zambia. In this 


‚ hospital the patient is almost always 


looked after by a relative, with whom 
the counsellor arranges for the pa- 
tients’ eventual discharge. With the 
patient’s permission, this relative is 
also informed of the diagnosis. Out- 
patients are kept informed by a 
member of the home care team and 
are encouraged to share information 
with other family members. The 
counsellor explains the various stages 
of HIV infection and the ways in 
which the virus is transmitted, 
encouraging the patient and other 
members of the family (if present) to 
ask questions. 


As persons with HIV infection or 
AIDS may suffer feelings of shame, 
guilt, helplessness, alienation, bitter- 
ness, depression or fear of imminent 
death, the use of spiritual resources 
to overcome these has been integra- 
ted with medical and nursing care, 
counselling and education. This can 
take various forms— praying together 
or encouraging a spiritual perspec- 
tive, an approach which has been 
greatly appreciated by beneficiaries. 


Aes interesting approach has 
been adopted by the Monte Fiore 
Medical Centre. Here volunteers 
participate in an intensive two-day 
orientation programme where they 
are forced to confront the realities 
of death and dying. This enables 
them to work effectively with termi- 
nally ill patients, the argument being 
that they can do so only after they 
themselves have come to terms with 
their own feelings about death. After 
completing their training these vol- 
unteers provide great support to 
people with ams. They escort them 
to clinic appointments and visit them 
in hospital. They also babysit, shop 
and organize social events for the 
patients. 


Unless necessary precautions are 
taken, doctors, nurses, laboratory 
technicians and other personnel in- 
volved in the health care of AIDS 
patients and HIV carriers are po- 
tentially at risk of being infected 
through handling instruments, syrin- 
ges, needles, blood, semen and vagi- 
nalsecretions. Knowing that the 
disease, once contracted, runs a fatal 
course, they are afraid to handle 
these cases. They therefore try to 


divert HIV infected people to other 
hospitals on the pretext that they 
are short of beds or facilities; some- 
times, they openly refuse to care for 
the patients. However, training and 
continuing education is beginning t9 
convince health care personnel tha 
with adequate precautions the risk 
to themselves is negligible. The pro- 
blem, though by no means resolved, 
is therefore becoming more manage- 
able. However, efforts at educating 
health care personnel on precautions 
and safe practices need to be exten- 
ded on a countrywide and continuing 
basis. 


T.. facilities presently available 
for the treatment and care of AIDS 
patients are woefully inadequate, to 
say the least. In an effort to rectify 
this situation, the Indian govern- 
ment has identified 13 medical col- 
lege hospitals all over the country 
where facilities for the effective clini- 
cal management of both HIV carriers 
and those suffering from AIDS will be 
set up. These colleges are: АП India 
Institute of Medical Sciences, New 
Delhi; Madras Medical College, 
Madras; King George Medical Col- 
lege, Lucknow; S.M.S. Medical Col- 
lege, Jaipur; Sher-i-Kashmir Institute 
of Medical Sciences,  Srinagar; 
Trivandrum Medical College, Tn- 
vandrum; Osmania Medical Col- 
lege, Hyderabad; Calcutta Medical 
College, Calcutta; S.C.B. Medical 
College, Cuttack; J.J. Hospital, 
Bombay; J.N. Hospital, Imphal; 
Medical College, Goa; and Banga- 
lore Medical College, Bangalore. 


So far, only four institutions i.e. 
Alms, New Delhi, the J.J. group of 
hospitals, Bombay, Madras Medical 
College General Hospital and the 
Calcutta Medical College Hospital 
have these facilities. These four units 
are equipped to provide symptoma- 
tic treatment for HIV infected per- 
sons and alps cases. They also run 
separate OPDs once a week for fol- 
lowing up HIV seropositive cases/ 
AIDS cases. Besides this, 62 surveil- 
lance centres have been established 
for detecting AIDS infection and an” 
other 52 are planned to be establi- 
shed. Together, these will provide 
the country a wide network of facili- 
ties to diagnose AIDS. 


There is a plan under the Nation- 
al AIDS Control Programme to train 
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one specialist from each hospital in 
metropolitan cities in the early detec- 
tion of AIDS cases. These specialists, 
to be called PRADS (physicians res- 
ponsible for AIDS diagnosis) will be 
responsible for training other junior 
doctors. They will also serve as nodal 
points for alps diagnosis and mana- 
gement with access to the latest in- 
formation and techniques. 


It is also proposed that one doctor 
from each of the district and peri- 
pheral level hospitals and in-patient 
services of other medical institutions 
be trained in the clinical detection of 
Alps. Cases suspected to be positive 
will then be referred by these doctors 
to medica] college hospitals for fur- 
ther testing and confirmation diag- 
nosis. s 


In effect, however, only a few 
doctors have been given some train- 
ing so far—mostly in the form of 
two-day workshops. Though this 
training does impart some very basic 
and rudimentary knowledge related 
to HIV and Arps, it cannot really be 
considered adequate to equip doc- 
tors to effectively diagnose and 
manage AIDS cases, much less to im- 
part training to others and to act as 
nodal or referral specialists. The 
training needs to be more intensive 
ag wel] as extensive and more prac- 
tically oriented. There is also a need 
to develop effective and standardized 
learning resource materials in order 
to improve the quality of training 
and extend it to a larger number of 
medical personnel. 


O.. important area of concern in 
the treatment of HIV carriers or AIDS 
cases in a hospital or any other 
health facility is the risk of spread- 
ing the infection to other patients 
or even to doctors and other health 
care workers like nurses and labo- 
ratory technicians. We- know that 
needles and syringes or other equip- 
ment, if contaminated with blood or 
semen or vaginal fluids, can transmit 
this infection through accidental 
exposure. Yet there exists consider- 
able ignorance and misinformation 


in this respect. 


HIV carriers and AIDS cases can 
certainly be treated in general hos- 
pitals and health facilities where 
other patients are treated. The only 
thing that has to be observed and 


AIDS 


enforced is the adoption of adequate 
sterilization procedures and safe 
handling of instruments. Measures 
such as the wearing of gloves, aprons, 
macintoshes and using special con- 
tainers for disposing syringes and 
needles along with the use of bleach 
to disinfect instruments will help in 
this regard. The Director General 
of Health Services, Government of 
India, has developed some guidelines 
for infection control and these are in 
the process of being communicated 
to health personnel. A fortuitous 
result of these measures will bea 
general fall in the rate of cross-infec- 
tion and the transmission of other 
diseases through incorrect hospital 
procedures. 


One sources of risk of HIV trans- 
mission are injections and minor 
surgical procedures undertaken by 
unqualified medical practitioners. A 
large number of them flourish in 
areas where qualified doctors are not 
available. Unfortunately, most per- 
sons who practise high risk behavi- 
our utilize their services when they 
are ill. By and large these practi- 
tioners do not follow sterilization 
procedures, so vital in the prevention 
of HIV transmission. They are yet to 
be trained and motivated. Their 
patients also need to be made aware 
of the importance of sterilizing syrin- 
ges, needles and instruments, so that 
they can insist that the medical 
practitioners whom they patronize 
should at least take the elementary 
precautions. 


AS AIDS cases, HIV carriers and their 
families need counselling services, a 
total of 72 counselling centres have 
been proposed. These are to be esta- 
blished in the cities of Bombay, Pune 
and Nagpur. It must be pointed out 
here that even apart from counsel- 
ling, other facilities for the care of 
these patients, both existing and those 
planned to be set up in the future, 
fall far short of the requirement to 
tackle the complex problem of uiv 
carriers and AIDS patients. We can- 
not afford to wait for people around 
us to, start dying like flies before 
rising to the challenge. Every think- 
ing person concerned with the pre- 
vention of, and care of persons with, 
HIV or AIDS must. start acting' now. 
Would you start digging wells for 
water after a fire has engulfed the 
nation? р i 
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Counseling only hope 


JACOB K. JOHN 


VIMLA isa young mother of three 
children who was told this evening 
that she had ams. The people in the 
hospital made a big fuss over her 
and told her a lot of things. Every- 
thingisa blur but she remembers 
that they told her not to worry, and 
that she was not to have sex without 
a condom. AIDS, а disease everyone 
knows is deadly and horrible and 
they said don't жогу! Use a 
Nirodh!! How would she make 
Krishnan, her husband, do that? 
They did not speak of these things 
and he was often too drunk to care. 
Death! she was too young and heal- 
thy to die. There must be a mistake. 
She would take some money and go 
to the special doctor to get treated. 
Her family depended on her. 


Vimla’s bubble has just been 
burst by one of the harsh realities 
of life. If Vimla had not been tested 
and diagnosed, she may have gone 
on as normal until some time in the 
future when she would contract an 
infection or tumor as a result of her 
immune suppression and die. Аз 
matters stand, there is no sign ofa 
drug or vaccine against the virus 
and it is likely to be many years 
before something is commercially 
available. Within the present body 
of knowledge, looking after some- 
onelike Vimla hinges on effective 
counselling. 


As against advising, counselling 
implies various additional inputs. It 
is а process of dialogue and relation- 
ship between the counsellor and 
patient, which in the case of BIV, 
aims at prevention of transmission 
and providing psychosocial support. 
The process implies helping the indi- 
viduals achieve this by maximum uti- 
lization of their own resources. The 
natural tendency when dealing with 
patients i8 to take decisions for them 
and tell them what is good for them. 

. This often happens because the ther- 
apist knows a lot more about the 
technical aspects of the problem than 


the patient and can evaluate circum- 
stances in the light of this know- 
ledge, and thereby decide what is 
‘best for the patient’. Here the 
implication is for the patient to 
accept the therapist’s advice and be 
‘better off’. 


This kind of counselling is ade- 
quate and effective for issues like 
dosage of medicines, special diets 
etcetera, where the input is purely 
technical. But when it comes to 
complex issues like changing beha- 
viour, such directive advice would 
be lke telling an underachieving 
student, ‘study three hours a day’, 
inducing little change. What is there- 
fore required in counselling is to give 
the patient enough information to 
make him understand what the pro- 
blem is, explore options for action, 
evaluate with him the possible out- 
come of these actions and then get 
him to chalk out a programme of 
change. It is worthwhile continuing 
this process and reinforcing behavi- 
our change as it takes place. 


Training and practice of counsel- 
ling and psychotherapy could vary 
considerably depending, among other 
things, on the theoretical ‘school’ of 
psychology to which the counsellor 
belongs. Even the understanding 
of these terms could differ among 
experts. Despite these differences, 
there are certain common basic traits 
required in caring for someone in a 
crisis. For example, a willingness to 
listen, empathy, being non-judge- 
mental, having good communication 
skills, etcetera. 


In relation to HIV and AIDS, coun- 
selling needs can be grouped into 
four broad areas: (i) Pre-test coun- 
selling—to one who is untested or 
to be tested; (71) post-test counsell- 
ing—done when breaking news 
about the result of нгу testing; (iii) 
support to those who are known to 
be HIV positive, to help in coping to 
live with the infection; and (iv) 
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counselling the dying. Broadly, these 
areas also represent the stages in 
the: natural progression of the 
disease. The focus of attention is 
different for each stage and needs to 
be evaluated within the Indian con- 
text. ` 


Pre-test counselling, or counselling 
someone who has not been tested, 
is probably the commonest form of 
counselling practised. This term is 
inappropriate as it seems to imply 
that the test is the nodal point. 
However, it has been used widely 
and the term seems here to stay. 
The objectives of counselling here 
appear to be twofold. First, to 
assess the level of risk-related be- 
haviour an individual participates 
in and focus on changing or modi- 
fying it to reduce the risk of infec- 
tion. Second, and incidental to the 
first, would :be an assessment in 
terms of the need for an HIV test and 
to encourage the individual to have 
it done. 


А detailed discussion with the 
patient before testing him or her has 
many advantages. It provides an 
opportunity to highlight the need for 
testing, and a chance to explore the 
meaning of the result with the indivi- 
_ dual long before the emotional com- 
ponent of a positive (or negative) 
result intervenes. This opportunity 
can also be used to plan about how 
to cope with the impact of the test, 
about who would need to be inform- 
ed, who could be of help and support 
etcetera. At the very basic level it is 
an opportunity to address preventive 
strategies against HIV infection to 
the individual. 


Had Vimla been adequately coun- 
selled before testing, her perplexity 
and concerns may have been consi- 
derably less. She might even have 
come to the clinic with someone who 
could have been a support and help 
at that point. The emotional impact 
or the shock of being infected can- 
not be taken away; but the blow 
would have been softened. Further, 
given the general tendency of patients 
not to return to the hospital or 
clinic, the initial exposure would 
have been a good opportunity to 
sensitize a person about the risks 
that they are taking and prevention 
which is possible. Using condoms 
during sex where the risk is high, or 


AIDS 


not sharing needles when injecting 
drugs, are simple and effective mes- 
sages which can be communicated. 


The most painful chore for anyone 
is having to break news which is 
bad or unwelcome. Post-test coun- 
selling for those whose results have 
been negative is relatively easy. 
Focusing on the need, if any, for a 
retest after the window period and 
re-emphasizing change in behaviour 
keeping prevention in mind often 
closes the chapter in most situations. 
Occasionally, an HIV negative part- 
ner goes into depression for being 
the ‘survivor’ and may need addi- 
tional help. 


B. breaking bad news about the 
test being positive is difficult and 
challenging. This needs special skill 
and a high degree of compassionate 
understanding. However, done with 
care, particularly if the ground has 
been prepared with significant inputs 
before testing, this exercise can be 
ofimmense help. The reaction of 


‘patients receiving news about their 


HIV positive status is very similar 
to the reaction of people who have 
been recently bereaved. It is also 
comparable with the response to any 
serious or terminal illness, but is 
generally more prolonged. Shock, 
denial, anxiety, depression and anger 


are often encountered in these pa-. 


tients and can lead to significant 
problems. Alcohol abuse, suicide 
and even homicidal gestures have 
been observed, apart from а signifi- 
cant increase in psychiatric morbi- 
dity. These need to be recognized 
and managed appropriately. 


Shock and denial in the imme- 
diate post-news phase is common. 
Vimla can't really remember all 
that happened in hospital. It is 
all a blur. Most of what was told to 
her did not even register. A careful 
therapist would face this and go at 
Vimla's pace of understanding, over 
more than one session if necessary. 
The meaning of being HIV positive, 
the social and long-term implications 
and the strategy for care have to be 
worked out. Vimla is likely to spend 
alot of money 'shopping around' 
for doctors who may not be willing 
to see her since she is HIV positive. 
Or, they may give contradictory ad- 
vice. If Vimla carelessly ventilates 
her overwhelming worries to a neigh- 


bour, she might well find the new 
spreading like wild fire ending with 
social ostracism for her family and 
herself. 


t 


S imitar: other issues related to 
available social and family support, 
'relationships, health, prevention of 
infecting others at risk, are all areas 
то be explored at this time. While 
aiming to teach Vimla factors pre- 
venting transmission of the virus 
from her to others, various value- 
laden questions arıse. Should her 
sexual parter be informed—even 
without her consent? There may be 
a possibility of ‘being caught out" 
at promiscuity, implied infidelity or 
homosexuality, which could play 
havoc on relationships between cou- 
ples, and by extension, the family. 
Anticipating and mitigating these 
conflicts would be useful. 


Problems at work with colleagues 
apd employers may also need to be 
dealt with. In certain situations the 
counsellors may have to intercede 
and educate key people in the envi- 
ronment around the patient. The 
faster these interpersonal issues are 
resolved, the better the help and 
support they can give the patient. 
The extent of understanding about 
the disease, the emotional implica- 
tions and planning for health are 
important. Vimla may, for example, 
be very angry with her husband who 
by his behaviour got her ill. This 
anger could be expressed in very 
destructive ways. Helping her ack- 
nowledge her feelings and alter her 
expression of them may prevent a 
potentially difficult situation. Choi- 
сез related to the planning of a 
family, facing the risk of having an 
infected child or even the problem 
of children being left as AIDS or- 
phans are also issues that need to be 
addressed. 


A person with HIV infection does 
not necessarily have Arps. This is an 


_important distinction and one needs 


to keep this in mind. Our knowledge 
about immunity and the immune 
system is rudimentary, but some 
factors like repeated infections, psy- 
chological and social stress, malnut- 
rition etcetera, are suspected to 
compromise immune functions more 
quickly. An effective understanding 


of such facts would certainly hel 
‘the patient. Similarly,. dietary ped 
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and, in our context, getting someone 
like Vimla in touch with a medical 
team who will care for her without 
bias or discrimination, would be use- 
ful. Here again, it may fall on the 
counsellor to organize sessions for 
various medical teams on HIV/AIDS 
not only to educate them but also to 
reduce their fears and unfounded 
concerns about contracting the infec- 
tion themselves. Since this needs a 
higher level of skill and training, 
counsellors capable of this ought 
to be available, particularly as the 
prevalence of the disease increases. 


Sica an HIV positive person 
in the long term is essentially an 
extension of post-test counselling. 
Here the emphasis shifts from break- 
ing the bad news to helping the 
patient cope with the knowledge of 
his infection and to come to terms 
with the reality of the situation. 
Also, pre-planning against and con- 
tinung to evaluate for potential 
crises forms an important task in this 
phase. Tackling ethical, socjal and 
medical crises often becomes the 
bulk of care needed by the HIV posi- 
tive person. Emotional crises occur 
periodically as time passes, often 
precipitated by some minor event or 
the other. These situations become 
considerably more acute as AIDS sets 
in. Frequently, physical debility and 
chronic illness means a loss of emp- 
loyment, which further compounds 
the stress. Counselling helps patients 
to face this reality while trying to 
maintain a degree of hope which is 
again realistic. 


Working with a population of 
patients who are abusing drugs adds 
on another management challenge 
to the counsellor's role. The risk of 
acquiring HIV infection is particularly 
high among those who share needles 
and syringes. Further, a normally 
careful person may throw caution 
to the winds after being inebriated. 
These factors are doubly important 
in the person already infected. Other 
risk behaviour may also be higher 
among these individuals. For exam- 
ple, there may be a higher preva- 
lence of prostitution or blood 
donation to support their habit. 
Counsellors working with such cli- 
ents would need a far higher level of 
training and skill, particularly as the 


challenges ahead of them increase. 
Fu the denial by the patient 


about their habit and the legal and 
social] implications of drug-taking 
can make the situation very com- 
plex. 


Caring for the terminally ill is a 
relatively new speciality. With the 
advent of high technology, particu- 
larly in developed countries, termi- 
nal illness implies heroic treatment 
measures. In our country most 
people have neither the access to 
such care nor the means to afford it. 
Nevertheless, in the inevitabe situa- 
tion, keeping a person comfortable 
and caring for him with compassion 
could help him die with dignity. 
Hospices bave come up abroad to 
this end, but in India, apart from 
a few in some of the cities, this 
type of care is not really available. 
Even if available, it is unlikely that 
most people would be able to afford 
it. Hence the bulk of our patients 
have to be looked after by their 
families at home. Here it would be 
important not only to support the 
patient, but also the families as they 
would be under considerable stress 
with their resources stretched to the 
limit. Getting infections treated 
early and effectively improves longe- 
vity for the patients with a minimum 
of expense. Helping the client live 
out his remaining life with dignity 
is also something that should be 
aimed at. 


L the fight against HIV, the coun- 
sellor tomes through with myriad 
roles and important responsibilities. 
It is also critical that the counselor 
works as part of a team, liaising 
closely with the medical, educational 
and other social agencies. Effective 
training and skill is called for and 
considering the burden of their role, 
the burn-out among counsellors 1s 
high and needs to be cared for. 
Keeping abreast with the ever in- 
creasing body of knowledge related 
to HIV and AIDS and the multiple 
ethical dilemmas relating to confi- 
dentiality etcetera are issues а coun- 
sellor has to be responsible for. 


Given these various considera- 
tions, the question arises about who 
should be the counsellor? It is un- 
likely that a large new cadre of staff 
can be recruited to fill this role. 
Hence the thing to do would be to 
utilize available resources from with- 
in the community. Traditional res- 


ources (though already stretched) can 
be found within the existing health 
system—doctors, nurses, psycholo- 
gists, social workers and paramedi- 
cal staff. While these personnel can 
be trained and used, they are un- 
likely to meet the demands ahead 
of them. Stated strategic policy looks 
at the involvement of the non- 
government resources within our 
community to provide a lot of this 
input, particularly in the educative/ 
pre-test counselling areas. Innova- 
tions being experimented with in this 
context include using of trained 
personnel to conduct groups and 
initiate self-support groups to mini- 
mize staff inputs. Using lay coun- 
sellors and educators from non- 
traditional areas like village leaders, 
priests, teachers etcetera is also 
being tried. These have met with 
variable success and need to be ex- 
plored further. Integrating HIV pre- 
vention and care with the existing 
facilities in the community is impor- 
tant in the effectiveness of the pro- 
gramme. 


А, this calls for adequate and 
effective training. Given the diversity 
of intervention strategies in the psy- 
chological realm, and the lack of 
accreditation of such skill, the basic 
availability of counsellors has been 
pitiful in our country. It is not that 
such services were unnecessary before 
the advent of HIV/AIDS. The need 
for effective counselling has been 
talked about all along for all forms 
of chronic, terminal and socially 
stigmatized illnesses. Similarly, for 
problems like drug abuse and alco- 
holism, marital disharmony and a 
host of social problems, counselling 
has been advocated and frequently 
given lip service. The lack of effec- 
tive means of teaching communica- 
tion and interpersonal skills as well 
as of evaluating them, only tends 
to worsen the situation. 


Training in counselling requires 
an ongoing practical, supervised in- 
put with a high teacher/student 
ratio. The skill improves with ex- 
perience but some of the basic train- 
ing can be imparted economically. 
Finally, if the ruv/AIbs situation 
allows for the establishment of train- 
ed counsellors as part of a caring/ 
supporting team, our society would 
have at least gained something from 
this new disease. 
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Role of NGOs 


SHYAMALA NATRAJ 


THE need to involve non-govern- 
ment organizations (NGOs) in нгу/ 
AIDS controlin India is one of the 
most commonly expressed sentiments 
in any discussion on AIDS control. 
Along with such key concepts as 
‘safe sex’ “behaviour change’ ‘em- 
powerment’ and ‘community’, NGO 
involvement has been the subject of 
countless papers generated by every 
conceivable health-related organiza- 
tion in the AIDS circuit, starting with 
the grand-daddy of them all, the 
World Health Organization. The 
WHO commitment to encourage NGO 
involvement itself is indisputable, 
though the mechanisms it has adop- 
ted, notably the emphasis on impor- 
ting expensive technology and 
expensive experts, rather than sup- 
porting and augmenting local reso- 
urces and capabilities—are currently 
being questioned in many quarters. 


Predictably, the Indian govern- 
ment, at both the national and the 
state levels, has parroted the WHO 
perspective on the need for NGO 
involvement in AIDS control without, 
however, recognizing what 1 
commitment might entail. Tragi- 
cally enough, most NGOs are not 
pushing the government to be more 
specific in its avowed intentions and 
are unable to recognize the burden 
this obvious lack of political will is 
inevitably going to place on them. 


It is indubitable that ап. epidemic 
is already upon us. Though govern- 
-ment spokespersons were the first to 
own up to the existence of a crisis 


AIDS 


situation while discussing the 85- 
million dollar World Bank Da loan 
afew months back, no state-level 
AIDS campaign of any significance 
has yet emerged. When huge num- 
bers of people start falling ill and 
dying, as they soon will, we will all 
be implicated in the murder—the 
government for refusing to spend 
money which it has specifically ear- 
marked for alps control and for 
turning a blind eye to the need for 
immediate, large-scale intervention, 
NGOs for their inability/unwilling- 
ness to respond in time to minimize 
the setback to development that the 
HIV/AIDS epidemic is bound to cause, 
the planners and decision-makers 
for continuing to promote skewed 
discourses on AIDS, and everyone of 
us for contributing to the studied 
silence. 


Over the decades that NGOs have 
been working in development, no 
models that challenge existing power 
structures have emerged. It is clear 
that traditional welfarist responses 
have not contributed to social 
change in any area. It is highly 
unlikely that these will be effective 
in addressing AIDS. In this article, 
we shall attempt to define the pro- 
blem of nHIV/ATOS in terms of deve- 
lopment, and to suggest some 
directions for people outside govern- 
ment, including NGOs, to work in. 
We shall at the same time try to 
touch upon some of the practical 
elements that will go into shaping 


these responses. | е d 
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We can today make а direct cor- 
relation between the unprecedented 
increase in the movement of people, 
goods and ideas around the world, 
to the spread of the epidemic and 
the efforts to contain it. As Jona- 
than Mann has stated: "This move- 
ment has created а global inter- 
dependence in health as much as in 
economic culture and politics. Glo-, 
bal health interdependence, however, 
has been more difficult to recognize 
and our capacity to participate acti- 
vely in shaping the history of health 
will depend upon our ability to 
understand and respond creatively to 
this fundamental reality.' 


Mase writing on AIDS as a deve- 


lopment issue views it as a problem 
that will exacerbate traditional prob- 
lems of development: poverty, severe 
underemployment, food shortage, in- 
adequate health care, subordination 
of women, illiteracy, debt etcetera. 
This is obviously true. AIDS enters in- 
to pre-existing contexts and highlights 
existing conditions. The efforts to 
stem the epidemic therefore need to 
take into consideration efforts to add- 
ress some of the social realities. The 
challenge of working in the field of 
AIDS today is to see if it is possible 
to confront AIDS, in all its complexi- 
ties, in a way that might alter the 
existing status quo, and put the 
development process ahead. 


The primary vectors of HIV trans- 
mission have been conclusively deter- 
mined. The virus spreads through 
the exchange of certain body fluids: 
blood, semen and vaginal fluids. 
What we now need to know urgently 
is who is getting infected and why. 
What are the social factors influenc- 
ing the vulnerability of people to 
шу infection? To answer this ques- 
tion the focus will have to rest on 
the differential access of people to 
information, services, power and 
other social support systems critical 
to any development. 


There is sufficient evidence in the 
experience from around the world 
over the last few years to show that it 
is only possible to slow the spread of 
HIV if three key elements are present 
simultaneously. 


Information]education: The deci- 
sion of both governments and NGOs 
to incorporate HIV/AIDS concerns in 


their work has tended to follow the 
expansion of HIV infection in any 
given region. This has meant that 
access to information available’ is 
usually at a stage where its useful- 


ness is not optimal. While access ' 


to information does not guarantee 
that mistakes will not be made, it is 
an essential first step. The question 
we need to ask ourselves is: Should 
our government be encouraged to 
take on the responsibility of provi- 
ding accurate, updated information 
or should we take this into our own 
hands in order to be effective? 


Health and social service: On the 
one hand India has one of the 
world’s largest networks of primary 
health care services spread through- 
out the country. These are suppose- 
dly staffed by an experienced and 
trained core of medical and commu- 
nity-based social workers. On the 
other hand it is widely recognized 
that these services remain largely 
under-utilized because of their in- 
trinsic inability to be relevant to 
community needs. A part of this 
problem is also the inability to add- 
ress oneself to needs that may not 
be visible for the simple reason that 
discourses around those issues have 
often been neglected—the problem 
of srps for instance. Thus the 
medical system today is often uni-di- 
mensional and follows a linear pro- 
gression, even though all of us 
recognize that as human beings we 
need to look for patterns of holistic 
care. The spread of HIY is going to 
render this demand more visible. 
Fortunately, we still have a little 
time to respond sensitively to the de- 
mands for psychological and social 
support that will be as crucial as 
medical support and to beable to 
build up mechanisms to provide 
these services. 


O.. obvious reality is that the 
spread of the epidemic will place 
such enormous demands on the 
health care system that existing for- 
mal structures may not be able to 
meet them. When thousands of peo- 
ple fall ill and start to die, a total 
dependence on the system is bound 
to result in failure. Thus there is a 
simultaneous need to prepare com- 
munities to be able to cope with 
caring for the sick and dying people 
and to find the resources to do this 
within the community itself. A gen- 


uine effort towards this is bound to 
throw up systems of support that go 
beyond the needs of HIV and AIDS. 


Social environment: Perhaps the 
most critical component among these 
is the provision of a supportive so- 
cial environment. It has been noticed 
that where this does not exist, HIV 
prevention is usually not given the 
chance that it deserves. Ав more and 
more cases of infection become visi- 
ble, there is going to be a correspon- 
ding increase in tendencies towards 
discrimination of affected people. By 
this we do not merely mean people 
who are infected with the virus or 
those who actually have amps. Ra- 
ther, we need to include other peo- 
ple who are also directly affected— 
children, families and other depen- 
dents. : 


| aos of discrimination against 
people affected by AIDS abound aroun- 
nd the world. India is no exception. 
There are several instances of people 
being thrown out of jobs, of not 
being provided with sufficient health 
care, and of being excluded from 
their communities. This has led to 
an increasing invisibility of the ex- 
tent and range of the epidemic, 
which in turn has only served to 
further its spread. Thus efforts for 
effective AIDS control will necessarily 
have to address the larger issues of 
the ethics of health and power, and 
access to resources. 


We shall now try to discuss and 
examine each of these areas in the 
particular context of the spread of 
нгу in the country. We know that in 
India, unprotected sexual intercourse 
is the largest cause of HIV infection. 
The obvious solution would seem to 
be to promote protected sexual inter- 
course or to use the accepted term, 
*safe(r) sex'. In examining the diffi- 
culties inherent in such an obvious 
and readily cognizible course of ac- 
tion, we can begin to pinpoint larger 
issues ОЁ development that need to 
be constructively addressed in order 
to frame an effective response to 
AIDS. 


The majority of people in our 
country today are unaware about 
HIV and AIDS; whatever knowledge 
they have does not relate mean- 
ingfully to their lives. On the one 
hand, for most people no infor- 
mation exists. Оп the other, the 


м 
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information which exists does not 
provides any tools that people can 
use to protect themselves from vul- 
nerability to HIV through sex. Even 
discussions on safe sex do not pro- 
vide any clear concepts that can help 
people practise it. ‘Safe’ does not 
merely imply # choice between 
monogamy and the use of condoms, 
though both of these can be inclu- 
ded. Even where the use of condoms 
is the only solution, nobody talks 
about the right way in which to use 
them. Research shows that most men 
simply don’t know how to use con- 
doms and are unlikely to ask. Un- 
less ‘safe sex’ is made meaningful 
and acceptable to people in their 
own lives, the statements carry no 
value. Thus for information to be 
effective in this case, we need to re- 
examine the ways in which we, as a 
community, talk about and respond 
to our sexual instincts, needs and 
actions. 


I. has been recognized that a fac- 
tor in the spread of HIv infection is 
the lack of medical and other health- 
related services that meet the felt 
needs of people in ways that are 
accountable to them. For example, 
there are very few people in the 
country today who have access to 
adequate health care. Even where 
this is available, stories of faulty 
treatment or unnecessarily dangerous 
practices are common. Several in- 
stances exist where HIV has been 
transmitted through infected blood 
or blood products, infected equip- 
ment used in invasive procedures or 
through transplantation of infected 
organs. In each of these cases efforts 
to stem the spread of infection will 
necessarily need to go beyond the 
requirement created by HIV/AIDS and 
address the ethics of health care and 
its availability as a whole. 


The power to make informed 
choices, as a concept, finds univer- 
sal intellectual acceptance. Yet the 
inability to do so meaningfully is the 
fate of the majority. Very often this 
has less to do with access to inform- 
ation and more to do with the exist- 
ing social realities that dictate the 
ability of people to negotiate such 
choices. 


One clear example is the inability 
of women to negotiate sexual equality 
within a relationship. It is well re- 
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cognized that women are much more 
vulnerable to шу infection than 
men. The most important reasons for 
this are not medical but are rooted 
in a social environment that actually 
promotes this vulnerability. А 
woman working in prostitution is 
constantly running the risk of infec- 
tion each time her client does not 
use a condom. Yet her inability to 
demand the use of the condom and 
the simultaneous reluctance on the 
part of the client to understand the 
risks involved, leads to the further 
spread of the infection. The critical 
inference here, however, is that 
effective control of HIV lies less in 
the availability and knowledge of 
safe sex and more in creating an 
environment in which these women 
can make choices and act on them. 


No that the ramifications of the 
problem, beyond its medical conno- 
tations, are clear, we can define some 
of the key elements that go into 
shaping effective responses. 


The capacity to motivate and sus- 
tain the involvement of affected 
communities is going to be a critical 
issue in the NGO response to AIDS. 
In Western countries, the initial 
responses to the spread of the infec- 
tion came from communities most 
directly affected and thus had their 
roots in needs which were directly 
experienced. Traditionally, however, 
in India as in most other developing 
countries, NGOs have invgriably 
come from outside the community 
and have initiated programmes with- 
in the community which they have 
then adopted as their own. This 
top-down approach still exists and 
may prove to be a barrier to effective 
AIDS control. NGOs thus need to 
redefine the concept of communities, 
perhaps even contract existing defi- 
nitions, in ways that will involve 
the people most directly affected. 
This will be a challenge particularly 
in the context of affected communi- 
ties which are unlikely to be able 


‘to make themselves visible. 


The direction of, and the response 
to any development activity depends 
in the long run on the political 
climate in which such an activity is 
initiated. Thus the-ability to create 
a political space is crucial. Histori- 
cally, countries which have quickly 
recognized the scope and dimension 


of the uiv problem and the critical 
role of NGOs in addressing this 
have been most successful in mini- 
mizing the damage. In India this 
recognition remains a distant dream. 
However the importance of manoeu- 
vring and operating in such a space 
is а key element for any successful 
programme and NGOs need to cre- 
ate mechanisms that promote such a 
course of action. 


{ ОТУ NGOs аге not in- 
volved in the political process. His- 
torically, the moralistic concept that 
because we do good we should be 
supported, has not worked. We need 
to be more clear about what is going 
on and what we have to offer and 
we must focus on getting more pub- 
lic health people into the policy 
arena. We must learn to translate 
the issue of AIDS into something that 
can help build coalitions across the 
board. 


The ability to build and sustain 
coalitions for lobbying and advocacy 
is another element in a successful 
intervention. While some of us rea- 
lize that the problems of AIDS go 
beyond public health, we need to be 
able to project this reality on to 
other groups that can come together 
to press for changes in the system 
which can help the process of deve- 
lopment. Some fundamentals for 
coalition building are that everyone 
is ultimately trainable, that media 
can be used effectively, that we need 
to initiate mechanisms that demand 
accountability from our govern- 
ments, that we do have the expertise 


‘and can be effective as advocates, 


and finally that there is an alliance 
to be struck with people inside the 


government. 


This, however, does not imply that 
as NGOs we become co-partners in 
the government's attempts to abdi- 
cate its own responsibility. We need 
instead to examine what we can do 
best and what it is that governments 
have a moral responsibility to do. 
Further, we need to be able to create 
mechanisms that facilitate this pro- 
cess. 


Isolated efforts to control AIDS 
cannot and will not succeed. Only a 
genuine societal and community- 
based response can help lead the 
way forward. ` 


Legal issues 


ANAND GROVER 


RIGHT from the beginning the res- 
ponse of Indian officialdom to the 
onset of the AIDS pandemic has been 
characterized by ad hocism. At the 
time when the first case was detected 
in the gay community in the USA, 
it dismissed AIDS as a ‘Western’ 
disease, unlikely to appear in India. 
Five years later, when the first case 
was detected in Tamil Nadu, offi- 
cials in other states like Manipur 
believed that it would not reach 
them. Now, with about 0.25 million 
detected HIV carriers in India anda 
projection that by 1995 India will 
have the largest population of HIV 
catriers in the world (about 25% 
of the global niv population), our 
bureaucracy has still to enunciate a 
clear-cut strategy to combat the 
spread of the virus. s 


There is no dispute today that 
globally, нгу will emerge as the lar- 


1 


gest killer of the decade. Fortuna- 
tely, this fact has been acknowledged 
even in India. Hiv/Ams has become 
subject of the most intense research. 
It is well known now how the dise- 
ase is transmitted and how it is not. 
Three clear modes of transmission’ 
have been identified: through sexual 
intercourse; through blood and 
blood products; and from mother 
to child (perinatal transmis- 
sion). 


Moreover, it is also well known 
that transmission has nothing to do 
with high risk groups such as gays, 
intravenous drug users, prostitutes 
etcetera but is related to the fact that 
the niv infected person indulges in 
unsafe practices such as unsafe, un- 
protected sex etcetera. Thus a hete- 
rosexual person is as likely to get 
infected if he or she indulges in 
unsafe sex as із а gay person, assu- 
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ming that both have the same level 
of sexual activity. 


3 bas by now been clearly esta- 
blished that нгу is not transmitted 
through the casual person to person 
contact i.e. by the sharing of food, 
water, toilets, drinking or eating 
utensils, protective clothing, tele- 
phones and 80 on, or by sneezing OT 
coughing, kissing etcetera. Trans- 
mission of HIV requires a heavy 
exchange of body fluids from an in- 
fected person, which in everyday 
contact situations does not reach the 
critical threshold level. 


In the war against the spread of 
Hiv, two clear-cut policy responses 
have been articulated which are 
internally and logically consistent: 
(a) Mandatory testing, followed 
by isolation of the HIV positive per- 
son, which I shall refer to as the 
isolationist response; and (b) No 
compulsory testing, with the integra- 
tion of niv patients in. the commu- 
nity: protecting their confidentiality 
and ensuring  non-discrimination 
against them. I shall call this the 
integrationist response. 


T. World Health Organization 
(wHo) and the world community at 
large have adopted the-integrationist 
response. Some countries like Cuba 
and Rumania opted for the isola- 
tionist response, but in these coun- 
tries the experience proved to be a 


` disastrous failure. 


The isolationist response, if imple- 
mented strictly, requires the manda- 
tory testing of the whole population. 
In a country like India, this is eco- 
nomically infeasible. In practical 
terms, therefore, this would boil 
down to testing only the so-called 
‘high risk’ groups i.e., prostitutes, 
intravenous drug users and homo- 
sexuals. Apart from the fact that 
this would be irrational (as HIV in- 
fection is not related to sexuality but 
to unsafe sexual practices) and rein- 
force prejudices against HIV carriers, 
thereby encouraging discrimination, 
it will defeat the very object of the 
programme inasmuch as it will drive 
persons of the ‘high risk’ groups 


- underground. The Isolationist res- 


ponse is thus doomed to be a failure. 


The problem with Indian bureau- . 


cracy is that since it has not been 
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able to clearly define its response— 
whether isolationist or integrationist 
—it has been unable to enunciate it 
with any precision either. Thougb 
atthe formal level it has accepted 
the integrationist response, probably 
and mainly because of мно and its 
funding as also some change in the 
attitudes of the bureaucracy, the 
ground realities are otherwise. Also 
it has not understood that both res- 
ponses, isolationist and integra- 
tionist, require the backing of the 
law. 


I. wil] be readily seen that manda- 
tory testing and isolation deprives а 
person of his ог her liberty. Now, 
under Article 21 of the Constitution 
of India, no person can be deprived 
of her or his liberty or life except 
by procedure established by law. 
Read with Article 14 (equality and 
non-arbitrariness), this has been held 
to mean that firstly there has to be 
a law, і.е. а statutory enactment, 
providing for deprivation of liberty; 
and that law must be fair, just and 
reasonable, both substantively and 
procedurally. For instance, by taking 
recourse to the Public Health Am- 
endment Act, the state of Goa had 
enacted a law providing for manda- 
tory testing and isolation of HIV 
positive persons. This was challen- 
ged on the grounds of violation of 
Articles 14 and 21 of the Constitu- 
tion. The Goa bench of the Bombay 
high court rejected the challenge 
except on the limited ground of 
allowing the person affected an 
opportunity to rebut the findings of 
the wiv test. The central government 
had also introduced a bill along 
similar lines, but had to withdraw 
it after protests by human rights 


groups. 


The integrationist response’ has 
equally to be backed by the law. The 
fallacy of Indian bureaucracy is to 
assume that the integrationist res- 
ponse is based solely on the aware- 
ness programme and nothing more. 
Certainly awareness, both of the 
person infected by HIV and the pub- 
lic at large, is at the core of the pro- 

mme, but it cannot work unless 
it protects the legal rights of uv 
patients 


In positive terms, the integrationist 
response would imply (a) a right to 


information about the HIV test being 
conducted and its implications; (5) a 
right to refuse to undergo the HIV 
test; (c) a right to confidentiality 
about the шу status ofthe person 
who has undergone the test; and (d) 
a right against discrimination in em- 
ployment, education, travel, services, 
etcetera. 


Though some of these rights are 
implied under the, common law 
(judgement made in England) 
which we follow in India, they can 
only be ensured if they are included 
in the law statutorily i.e. by an en- 
actment. An integrationist response 
without the aforesaid rights being 


' guaranteed by а statutory law, is 


meaningless. This is exactly what is 
happening today. 


T... while the AIDS control pro- 
gramme based on the integrationist 
approach is officially off the ground, 
in practice there is wide-scale denia! 
of the rights that have necessarily to 
accompany it. Patients are rarely 
given any information about the HIV 
test and its consequences. In any 
event, the doctors and. the medical 
establishment does not treat this as 
a right. Nor is the right to refuse to 
undergo the test treated as such. On 
the contrary, itis the other way 
round. What the doctors prescribe, 
the patients must follow, unmindful 
of their rights. There is hardly any 
confidentiality maintained. Names 
of HIV infected persons are being 
freely bandied about in the media. 
Discrimination is rife in employ- 
ment, services, travel etcetera. There 
is no way that these rights can be 
ensured without well thought-out 
legislation. 


What this legislation. should con- 
tain is briefly listed as follows: 


A. Preamble 


1. The law must state how HIY is 
transmitted and how it is not. 


2. It mast state that there is no 
scientific basis for isolation or quar- 
antine. 


3. It must mention that the spread 
of HIV can be combatted only with 
education and the protection of HIV 
patients’ dignity and rights. 


В. Testing 


1. There should be no compulsory 
testing. All testing should be volun- 
tary. 


2. Noclinical or diagnostic tests 
ought to be carried out without the 
informed consent of the patient cou- 
cerned 


3. The state should provide facili- 
ties for unlinked anonymous testing. 
This will facilitate responsibility on 
the part of HIV infected persons. 


4. Epidemiological studies should 
only be conducted through unlinked 
anonymous testing. 


5. Testing must be preceded by 
pre-test counselling and, if positive, 
by post-test counselling. 


C. Confidentiality 


1. When the doctor comes to 
know of the patient’s HIV status, he 
must be obliged to inform the pa- 
tient and the patient’s right to this 
information must be recognized. 


2. Doctors, health workers and 
medical personnel must be obliged 
to maintain confidentiality about the 
patient’s HIV status. 


3. In an ongoing treatment, the 
doctor or health worker may disclose 
the patient's Hiv status to a co-health 
worker, who will then also be 
obliged to maintain the shared con- 
fidentiality. 


4. Breaching confidentiality to 
inform the HIV patient’s status to 
his/her family, partner or spouse is 
a sensitive issue. If the HIV patient 
1s considered to be the central hub 
in the integrationist strategy, then 
he/she must be obliged to disclose 
his/her нту status to the spouse/part- 
ner. Otherwise, the doctor or the 
health worker should have the right 
to exercise their discretion to do 
this. 


D. Screening of Blood 


]. There ought to be mandatory 
screening of Hrv in the manufacture 
of blood and blood products. 


2. Sucha condition ought to be 
incorporated in the licence to manu- 
facture blood or blood products. 


E. Health Services > 


1. No person ought to be denied 
health care or services on the ground 
that he/she is an Hrv/Arp patient. 


2. All medical/health care рег 
sonnel ought to be obliged to pro- 
vide health care and services to HIV 
and Ар patients. 


3. All medical institutes, public 
and private, shall be obliged to pro- 
vide protective gear, disposable and 
properly sterilized equipment to all 
health care workers dealing with HIV 
patients. -1 


4. All hospıtals, clinics and other 
such medical establishments must be 
required to follow mandatory proce- 
dures regarding the handling of HIV 
patients and blood. 


F. Anti-Discriminatory Provision 


1. No person shall be discrimi- 
nated against in the areas of educa- 
tion, employment, travel or any 
service or benefits either in the pub- 
lic or the private sector on the 
ground of his/her HIV status. 


2. No person shall be obliged to 
undergo HIV tests as a condition for 
obtaining employment or education 
or for ayailing any services or bene- 
fits including travel, health care, 
etcetera or for the continuation of 
these services. 


Even today, HIV patients are being 
isolated and kept in prisons, parti- 
cularly in Manipur. There have been 
a number of cases where doctors 
have refused to ,treat HIV patients. 
Witness the scandal caused by the 
refusal of resident doctors in New 
Delhi’s premier medical institute, 
AIIMS, to treat HIV patients. 


Thus, while the government, under 
the WHO sponsored programmes, 
mouths the integrationist response, 
an isolationist policy is being fol- 
lowed at the ground level. In these 
circumstances, it is incumbent upon 
the government to clearly enunciate 
that it has opted for the integra- 
tionist strategy and back this by 
enacting laws to protect the rights 
of HIV patients consistent with that 
response. 
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A personal viewpoint 


SABINA INDERJIT 


‘Are you crazy, you I get AIDS.’ 
‘Don’ t touch me.’ 
‘What were they like?’ 


THESE were some reactions I got 
before and after I met Rohit and 
Vineet. Reactions from educated 
individuals. No, they couldn’t have 
been serious, I told myself. But they 
were. 


That was two years ago. I still 
remember trying to hold back my 
temper. А lot had already been 
written on AIDS. Still these indivi- 
duals were ignorant, to put it mildly. 
Т realized I had to make them aware 
of what the killer disease was. For 
after spending six hours with the 
two boys it was the minimum I, or 


for that matter anyone, could do. 


That was our first meeting. The 
boys were exhausted. For we went 
over what they had gone thro- 
ugh. As the hours passed I couldn't 
believe what I had heard. It was 
difficult to accept. The boys and 
their parents were being punished. 
Those holding the stick were doctors, 
friends, relatives, neighbours. Why? 
Because the two were infected by HIV. 


Rohit, 31 and Vineet, 25, are 
haemophiliacs from birth. And it 
was through a blood transfusion that 
they got infected. Tests revealed HIV 
positive in Rohit’s case and AIDS in 
Vinest’s. ‘We did nothing wrong. It 
was not our fault. Then why are we 
being persecuted,’ they had asked 
then. 


The family has been putting up a 
brave front since. Theirs is a battle 
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against the system. And the first 
move was to come out in the open. 
To date, the only ones in Delhi to 
have done so. It took a lot of cour- 
age and strength but the effort 
hasn't been entirely wasted. А begin- 
ning was made: today is better than 
yesterday, and tomorrow is what they 
look forward to. 


The Oberoi boys come from a 
middle-class family. Their mother 
is a teacher in.a government school 
and their father a retired government 
officer. They live in a small govern- 
ment flat in Sarojini Nagar. 


As haemophiliacs, both Rohit and 
Vineet have grown up in the shadow 
of risk. The two have had to exercise 
the greatest care not to sustain injury 
of any kind. They could manage 
going to school only till the fifth 
standard. The school where their 
mother taught. Whatever else they 
have learnt is what their parents 
have taught them. Childhood was 
no fun. It was’ different. Not like 
the kids in the block. : 


They told me they had not played 
like other children. They stayed away 
from playgrounds for fear of getting 
hurt. They did not go to movies or 
any other form of entertainment for it 
was expensive to take а taxi (rough- 
ing it out in buses or scooters was 
not possible). And for long stretches 
they lay in bed—in pain. ' 


For 14 years, i.e. till 1975, they 
had to depend on cold packs, pain 
killers and homeopathy to treat 


haemophilia. Between 1975 and 1977 
they managed to get unofficial treat- 
ment at the army hospital here. 
Official sanction for treatment at the 
same hospital got them through for 
the next 13 years. Fortunately, their 
father was able to manage it with 
the help of the health ministry. 


But 5 June 1990 was a black day 
for them. It was the beginning of the 
mental and physical torture which 
was to follow. The boys will not be 
admitted as they were found to be 
нту carriers, the army hospital had 
categorically told the family. It came 
as a big blow. No news could have 
been worse. 


Were else would they get blood 
transfusion? Where would they have 
to go for treatment? Which hospital 
would provide facilities without any 
fuss? You and I would think the 
fear was uncalled for. They were not 
living in a small town. Delhi is, after 
all, the nation’s capital. And its 
hospitals were well-equipped to deal 
with cases like theirs. The question 
of refusal could simply not arise. 
But it did! 


Most hospitals, they say, turned 
them down, suggesting they go to X 
hospital. Only one hospital. It has 
facilities for AIDS cases, not us. But 
the boys were asking for mere blood 
transfusion. They were not given a 
hearing. They were being shunned. 
Their ordeal had begun. 


They were treated like datouches 
bles, they told me. They were humi- 


` hated. Doctors and nurses refused | 


to take up their case. Their presence 
made the guardians of health pass 
snide comments. Even though medi- 
cal journals say health workers need 
not fear getting infected if the re- 
quired precautions are taken. Even 
though medical journals say ‘people 
with HIV infection or AIDS need to 
be touched and given compassionate 
nursing care. They can be cared for 
without fear.' 


Tronically Rohit апа  Vineet's 
mother too was not spared. I still 
remember their mother breaking 
down while narrating what she had 
been forced to go through. Those 
long hours of waiting to get her sons 
. admitted, running from pillar to 
post, the taunts etcetera. - 


But cırcumstances forced her to' 


swallow the insults, unashamedly 
hurled at her and her boys. They 
could not utter a word of protest. 
To whom could they protest, any 
way? After all, they were at the 


mercy of the medical profession. But . 


then it couldn’t go on forever. For 
how long could the boys treat them- 
selves at home? They sometimes 

to give each other injec- 
tions, and at other times sought their 
mother’s help. For a very short 
period there was a sympathetic doc- 
tor who looked them up at home or 
whenever there was an emergency. 
He was а godsend, the family said. 
But due to some personal circum- 
stance, he too had to leave. 


At one time, the Oberois were for- 
ced to take Vineet to a private hos- 
pital when the'doctors of X hospital 
refused to attend to them. They were 
forced not to disclose that their son 
had Arps. For his condition was seri- 
ous and they could not afford a re- 
fusal. The family realized it was not 
right on their part. But what could 
they do? After a day or two, when 
Vineet was recovering, the family 
told the doctor concerned what they 
had hidden. The latter then politely 
asked them to leave as the hospital 
did not have the requisite facilities. 


ig 


Y ү ould you blame the Oberois? I 
wouldn’t. For it 18 the system which 
forced such a situation. Aren't they 
deprived treatment when they dis- 
close they are carriers? The family 
was unhappy about it. The boys did 
not want to put others at risk. 
They did not want a repeat. For 
they realized it is only right to warn 
the hospital authorities so that the 
required precautions could be taken. 
The family started thinking about 
solutions. 


And the one which appealed to 
them was to go public. And they 
did. They had already been branded 
by the medical professionals who 
had thrown the basic ethics of confi- 
dentiality to the winds. ‘It was al- 
most as if they had written HIV 
positive on our faces,’ said the boys. 
What more did they have to lose? 


So they appeared on TV news. 
Their version was followed by the 
hospital authority’s A news agency, 


“tion. 


too, put out an item on them. The 
family had taken its first major step. 
It was frightening. For now the 
neighbours, relatives, friends—all 
got to know. The boys’ small world 
had shrunk further. Their visitors 
became fewer and fewer. They were 
being avoided like the plague. 


They passed lengthy hours flip- 
ping pages of magazines, reading 
papers and books and watching video 
films. They had to somehow kill 
time. There were only few a persons 
they could talk to. “So we spent time 
thinking | and holding discussions bet- 
ween us,’ said the boys. ‘AIl mean- 
ingless.' 


+ 


I took up their case ın a two-part 
article. This followed the six-hour 
meeting with them. The first dealt 
with the personal aspect, the second 
the hospital. Every claim of 'trea- 
ting' the boys by the hospital was 
challenged. It had no answers to the 
questions raised. And the doctors 
concerned were an angry lot. I still 
remember a doctor hoping that my 
soul would not rest in peacel I 
attacked the government too. Its 
ministry's policies on AIDS care were 
hollow. They, however, would never 
admit it. 


The family liked the articles. Many 
others did too. There were phone 
calls inquiring about the Oberoi bro- 
thers. Media persons wanted to in- 
terview them. Some people even 
offered help. 1 was happy. Likea 
child who had done a good deed. I 
felt a great sense of satisfaction that 
my writing could help somebody. 
Most important was that I had 
struck an equation with the boys and 
their parents. And it grew stonger 
over a period of time. If they ever 
had a problem they knew they could 
turn to me for help. 


We were constantly in touch. The ” 


boys would share their fears. When- 
ever they had a problem with the 
hospital they would call. I remem- 
ber baving a sitting with the hos- 
pital's doctor over one particular 
problem. It was a long one. I found 
many contradictions in his explana- 
But I did not want to aggra- 
vate the situation. My sole purpose 
was that the boys get treatment. And 
we were able to reach a compromise. 
Thank God. 
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Since then, things started impro- 
ying. Тһе X hospital opened its 
doors fully to them. The doctors 


- tried to overcome their shortcomings. 


It was a good sign. Today, the hos- 
pitals ams unit is accepting cases 
readily. The attitude of doctors and 
nurses has improved. Earlier, says 


‚ Vineet, the nurses refused to come 


to this unit. But this is no longer 
the case. There are five sisters and 
they are caring, say the boys. They 
touch us, they spend hours with us 
and they.are sympathetic. Likewise, 
doctors who had refused to come 
from other wards now pay us visits.’ 


The family is also facing less prob- 
lems in getting medicines sanctioned 
by the ministry. Medicines and treat- 
ment have been a great financial 
burden on the family. The amount 
runs into thousands of rupees every 
month! And at times the, family has 
had to depend on a kind relative for 
supplies from abroad. 


The ministry, however, has recen- 
tly cleared their file without wasting 
too much of time. And without 
making the boys run around for it. 
Could it be because the boys have 
spoken of their problems to the me- 
dia—newspapers/ magazines / Door- 
darshan? Could it be because some- 
body fears bad publicity? Could it 
be because of a sympathetic officer? 
Could it be because a social worker 
has spent hours to get the papers 
cleared? Could ` it just be that the 
government realizes its responsibi- 
lity? I wish I knew. But it isn't 
important. What is, is that things 
are moving. ` 

But not as fast as they should. 
The problem of ams has been known 
in the country since 1986, since the 
first cases were reported from 
Madras. I am certain Vineet and 
Rohit would not have had to face 
any problem had the government 
been quick to react, got on to the job 
on a war-footing. 1 


I would like to raise certain ques- 
tions. What has the government been 
doing for all these years? From what 
I gather it's been mere surveillance: 
Finding out how many cases tbere 
are in the country! What use of 
numbers when it cannot even pro- 
vide the basic minimum care for 
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those detected as being infected? The 
government has time and again spo-. 
ken of educating its doctors, of 
making them aware of the disease. 
It has said training is being impar- 
ted. A number of them have even 
been sent abroad for it. 


The reality is that the government 
reacts only when there is а contro- 
versy. Crisis management. Or when 
newspaper headlines scream of the 


inefficiency and fiascos. 


R. s а case in 1990 where. 


the treatment of a diplomat with . 


AIDS ran into rough weather in the 
same X hospital?- Where doctors re- 
fused to conduct some tests on him? 


` Апа when the diplomat died, his 


family members were forced to get 


pital. Without disclosing that he- 
had been infected with ADS. ~> 


Why did the relatives need to go 
to another hospital for embalming 


when the patient was admitted, trea-~>« 


ted and had died in. X hospital? The : 


incident led to a big controversy, 


and the health ministry: had to ini- ' 


tiate an inquiry. Butit turned out 
to be of little use. The relatives were 
made out to be the villians’of the 
piece. Neither the hospital nor its 
doctors were reprimanded. 


Last year there was another case 
where the same hospital had to call 
for a private gyaneacologist’s servi- 
ces to deliver the baby of a woman 
suffering with ams. Why? Does the 
prestigious hospital not have compe- 
tent doctors? It claimed it did but 
they had differed on the fatilities 
available at their disposal. It led to 
yet another controversy. So, yet an- 
other рам followed. To date, it 
has not completed. No one has 
been made answerable. 


Last year again there was another 
controversy over little children 
being deprived of blood transfusion 
in a civic hospital. Why? Shouldn’t 
be difficult to guess. They were 
thalassaemics and were HIV positive. 
The hospital’s staff had refused to 
attend on them. The poor parents 
pleas fell on deaf ears. The staff 
stood its ground. Not until adequate 
facilities are made available, they 
had insisted. The authorities had 
again woken up too late. Only after 


they conceded to the staff’s demands 


.did the children get treatment. It 


was only. right. 

Asif this were not enough, there 
was yet another controversy. Recen- ` 
tly, ‘a foreign student delivered a 
baby in the city’s biggest hospital. 
The doctors later got to know that 
the student was HIV positive. They 
were a worried lot. ‘We might have 
been infected,’ they said. Basic re- 
quirements like gloves were nct 
available in the hospital, they com- 
plained. The authorities took the 
easy way out: an inquiry was insti- 
tuted. At the same time they made 


` provisions for gloves etcetera. 


Ifa particular hospital has facili- 
ties to treat AIDS cases, as the gov- 
ernment claims, why did the student < 


his body embalmed at another-hos- . , POF EO there? Was she aware of it? 


Does the public ‘know of -the facili- 


“ties available in that’ hospital? Has 
"the government made any effort to 
"inform the public that such a facility 
‘exists? Also, why only one hospital? 


What about the other hospitals and 
dispensaries? What will happen when 
the numbers increase? Do we have 
the infrastructure to deal with a 
large number of HIV positive cases? 


Te cases cited above are the ones 


that were reported. There may be 
several more about which we may 
үс know. But what we do know 
is this: ^ 


All this happened when the gov- 
ernment had a Rs. 33 crore medium 
term plan for 1990-1992! All this 
when it has set a of written guidelines. 
All this when the government clainis 
to have organized orientation ses- 
sions for doctors and paramedical 
staff. All this when it has sent some 
doctors abroad. АП this when the 
ministry has a separate cell to look 
into AIDS. All this when the country 
is being pumped with 100 million 
dollars by the World Bank just for 
tackling AIDS. Where is all this 
money going? The public and the 
media will have to be more alert. 


On its part. tbe government claims 
that the press overreacts. It unneces- 
sarily sensationalizes the cases. I 
don’t think that this 1s correct. For 
if it wasn't for the fourth estate, 
who would care for the patients? At 
the same time, the government and 


the medical professionals say the 
media has to play an important role 
in educating the masses. But have 
they ever sought that help? Have 
they even made an effort to take 
the media into confidence? I can’t 
remember a single instance. Has 
the government made any use of the 
mass:media to launch an awareness 


campaign? 


What 1 know is that it tries to 
feed the media with information 
about its ambitious plans to tackle 
the AIDS problem. Plans for infection 
control in hospitals. Plans for train- 
ing doctors. Plans for having an in- 
surance scheme for those medical 
professionals who may get infected 
with the virus while on duty. Plans 
for sending doctors abroad for train- 
ing etcetera. 


В. these only serve to camouflage 
the main issues. I know for a fact 
that hospital infection control guide- 
lines have been in existence for a 
long time, But no one implements 
them. And no one ensures that they 
are. J also know that only а selec- 
ted few doctors, i.e. ‘favourites’ are 
sent abroad for training. Not that 
it 1s necessary to do this. One can 
learn through the innumerable jour- 
nals on AIDS. This is not my view, 
but that of a doctor who is an autho- 
rity on alps. If doctors do need 
to be sent then why not the commit- 
ted ones? Also, it has been noticed 
that when it comes to practical 
work, many doctors are found to be 
missing! 


1 also know that these so-called 
orientation programmes exist merely 
on paper. My visits to a number of 
hospitals in the last three years have 
revealed that only a few have the 
latest information on AIDS. The rest 
are not aware even of the basics. 


I must also say that a large num- 
ber of ministry officials have been 
known to attend seminars and con- 
ferences on AIDS held abroad. Perks 
of the profession, some would say. 
Why are they wasting the tax payers’ 
money? Do they in any way contri- 
bute to the handling of AIDS cases? 
Do’ you think our hospitals can 
apply the same yardstick as that 
applied in hospitals in the West? The 
hospital conditions, I would say, 
simply don't match. 


Interestingly there is a large section 
of doctors that is perturbed by the 
government's decision to spend a 
whopping amount of money on AIDS. 
Our country is plagued with prob- 
lems like malaria, gastro-enteritis, 
rabies etcetera, which we still haven't 
been able to control. And in modern 
India people still die of minor infec- 
tions because of lack of treatment. 
Isour policy moving in the right 
direction? We would probably need 
a national debate on the issue. 


No let's look at the individual's 
perception of the AIDS problem. 
Rohit and Vineet's case speaks for 
it very clearly. They say the situation 
has not shown much improvement. 
Their number of friends has not 
increased. Yes, many journalists 
have interviewed and filmed them. 
But only two or three have kept in 
touch. 'We feel the others just 
wanted to get a story. They got it. 
And that was it. What about rela- 
tives? "Those who have kept away 
have not come looking us up,' they 
say. What about neighbours? *They 
have observed people coming and 
visiting us but on their part they 
have made no effort,’ say the boys 
sadly. Except for one, who now 
pays regular visits. ‘Не does not 
care what others have to say,' the 
boys are pleased to note. 


We must all ask ourselves why 
this uncaring, aloof, couldn't-be- 
bothered behaviour? Why a fear of 
even meeting them when medical 
journals have categorically stated 
*AIDS cannot be passed on to anyone 
except by sexual intercourse or blood 
transfusion (infected syringes, need- 
les, blood or blood products).' 
These boys, and-may be thousands 
like them, are hungry for affection. 


Rohit and Vineet have gone thro- 
ughalotin life. They have been 
brave and have learnt to live with 
their lot. But today they want to do 
something with their lives. For star- 
ters, they want to get people like 
themselves together. They are excited 
about setting up an organization. ‘If 
there are many of us then maybe we 
will become a force to reckon with,' 
they say. They are keeping their fing- 
ers crossed that people join them, so 
they can at least make a beginning. 
I, too, am keeping mine crossed. 
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каршын for India? ; : 
Toi s? 7 Agro-industry : TICs technological 
music and dance, ITC sponsors the 

Sangeet Sammelan in Delhi and 


other Sammelans across the country: marketing of edible and non-edible | 
festivals that reaffirm ITC's resolve ails is helping reduce imports and is 


thousands of farmers 


p 


Family Health and Welfare - By 
distributing millions of Nirodh 
contracepuves, ITC helps educate 
rural folk about the advantages of a 
small, well-spaced family. 
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Why more and more people are saving with HDFC. 








Because the appreciation of money begins 
by treating it with respect. 


Money management comes quite naturally to trustees for your investments Which is why , 


HDFC, India's largest housing finance in our hands, not only is your money safe, but it 


corporation Because at HDFC we understand continues to grow steadily, resulting in high 
how you feel about your hard-earned savings. retums with security and service for all our ШН ОЕ С 


Apart from a wealth of financial knowhow and depositors Why dort you юп them ? Regd Oce Bombey 
expenence, we also have a specia! regard as Drop in at HDFC today The secure, profitable deposit option. 
Thus abridged advertsemént appeera further fo the statutory advertisement pubkshed by the Corporabon on August 1, 1991 

BOMBAY. RE ICE 69, fReciamabon Bomber Phones 22547 ).220282(Exghttnes) KEWDELHI HDFCHouse B-8/5, 


(REGISTERED OFFICE). RamonHousa, 1 BackbeyReclamaton,Bombey400020 | 
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Stop! Your search for a perfect typewriter ends herel 


seminar 


Seminar brings you a 
discussion each month 

on the problems which ~ 
agitate all serious peo- 

ple. Subscribe to. it 

today and participate. 

actively in the ш. 

life of India.. 


Rates: 

Rs. 100 for 1 year Rs. 275 fof 3 years 
US$ 30 for 1 year US$ 80 for 3 years 
£ 16 for 1-year -£ 45 for 3 yeats 
Add Rs. 10 for outstation cheques | 

Add $ 10 or £ 6 for air mail yearly 
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Kashmir to Kanyakumari does not seem so far =~ 
anymore. À result.of the revolution in the transportation sector 
A revolution that ushered in a new generation of state-of-the-art 
LCVs in India. Providing the core transportation sector with а 
fuel-efficlent and reliable alternative, and facilitating faster 
transportation 
Vehicles that would bring together the vast verdant expanse of India. 
In 1986, Eicher Motors Limited introduced on the Indian roads the 


world class LCV-Canter. 
Within a year of its introduction, Canter became the market leader in Its class; 


a position It has maintained ever since. Facilitating faster transportation of 
= goods and swifter mobilisation of people. 
No wonder the thousands of Canters criss-crossing the country seem to have 
3 made Indis smaller. 


CANTER 
The largest-selfing LCV in Its class 


EICHER MOTORS LIMITED 
a : 102 Industnal Area No. 1, 
Pithampur, Madhya Pradesh. 
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Indian Petrochemicals Corporation Limited 
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Engineering - 
cleaner en vironment 


Making industrial plants healthier and pleasanter to work in. Mitigating the 
undesirable impact of industrialisation. Preserving the ecological balance. Dasturco is 
committed to these objectives and provides a wide range of environmental 
engineering (EE) services. 


Impressive track record 
For more than three decades, Dasturco has built extensive pollution Бейшен 
systems in various projects handled by it. In India апа abroad, Complying with 
stringent national/international standards. 
Global recognition 
Dasturco's EE expertise is internationally acclaimed. Its services have been called in by 

UNIDO for a study on pollution control in Brazil's integrated steel plants. Also by 
UNEP to assist in preparing the guidelines for environmental pollution control in 

the iron and steel industry. 


DASTURCO 
ЕШ WA E 
Total Engineering— 
Concept to comptetion 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY LTD 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 


ULKA-MND-97/91 
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CARING. 


Our people are our greatest 
asset. That’s why we care about 


MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LIMITED 
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SEE HOW THE FUTURE A | 
"(OF SEVEN CORE INDUSTRIES - Din abu bee 
Limited. The new corporate group that 


constitutes businesses worth 


б. 5,000 million and is poised to ` 


become an important force in seyen 


core industries. In industries as 
wide-ranging as foods, chemicals, 
. Sugar, power equipment, refrigeration, 


tungsten carbide products and 


x Se ae 7 exports. | 
SEE IF HAPPEN pem 


- . AT ONE PLACE 
| future now lies in the rising sun. 


Kdnchenkinga Building 18-Baraktiamba Rood, New Delhi 110 001 


E Shriram Foods & Fertiliser Industries  Mawana Sugar Works 8 Shriram Projects Engineering & Consultancy Services 
' Shriram International Division W Shriram Refrigeration 8 Shriram Honda Power Equipment Ltd. 8 India Hard Metals. 
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WOOING JAPAN 


a symposium on 
developing a 


fruitful relationship 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
Posed by E. Sridharan, Fellow, 
Centre for Policy Research, Delhi 
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International Relations, Daito 
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AN assessment of the relations between India and 
Japan сап no longer be made today in terms of 
perspectives and frames of reference traditionally 
employed. The familiar post-World War II bipolar 
structures and frames of reference have crumbled. 
Both countries are groping towards a new compre- 
hensive foreign policy paradigm to redefine and 
serve their interests in the new global situation 
following the end of the cold war, the collapse of 
communism in Eastern Europe, the US victory in the 
Gulf War and, most momentously, the disintegration 
of the Soviet Union. Both countries are reassessing 
their situation and exploring their options in the 
none too orderly unipolar/multipolar new world 
order, and as part of that, taking a fresh look at 
their relations with each other. Both, especially 
India, are undergoing major domestic, economic and 
foreign policy shifts which impinge significantly on 
their relations with each other. Е 


India has recently completed a year under the 
minority Congress government of P.V. Narasimha 
Rao and a year of what has been repeatedly called 
an irreversible policy shift towards a market-driven 
economy. The Prime Minister has recently returned 
from a visit to Japan that followed on the heels of 
the 40th anniversary ofthe establishment of Indo- 
Japanese diplomatic relations, and visits by the 
External Affairs and Finance Ministers earlier this 
year. This is therefore an appropriate moment to 
review Indo-Japanese relations and attempt to see 
where they are headed. 


A good way to put the relationship in perspective 
would be to survey the two countries changing posi- 
tions in today’s world order, and the compulsions 
of the economic, domestic and foreign policy changes 
they are undergoing, before looking at what these 
imply for their relations with each other. 


Starting with the Indian situation and assuming 
the reader’s familiarity with it, the following basic 
points should suffice. In June 1991 the newly instal- 
led Congress government inherited an acute balance 
of payments crisis with foreign exchange reserves 
down to about a billion dollars, or two weeks worth 
of imports. On the brink of default, it launched an 


Wooing Japan 


~The problem 


economic stabilization programme that has been 
stated to bea fundamental directional change to- 
wards an efficient and internationally competitive 
market-driven economy. The programme, supported 
by an IMF standby credit arrangement.of $ 2.2 billion, 
is to be of a comprehensive medium-term struc- 
tural adjustment programme marked by sweeping 
deregulation, privatization and globalization of the 
hitherto controlled and planned economy. 


As part of this shift, India is now actively wooing 
foreign direct and portfolio investment and techno- 
logical collaboration with the removal of many of 
the major controls on foreign capital and technology. 
It is also actively seeking increased foreign aid on 
the softest possible terms to tide over the balance of 
payments crisis and meet its exceptional financing 
requirements over the next few years to support its 
stabilization and liberalization programme. Japan, 
being an economic superpower, now looms large in 
Indian economic and, therefore, foreign policy cal- 
culations as a potential supplier of aid, investment 
and technology. 


Another vital aspect of the reorientation of Indian 
foreign policy is the collapse and disintegration of 
the Soviet Union and its consequences for India. 
Suffice it to say that this means the collapse of the 
Rupee Trade Area which accounted for about a 
quarter of our exports, the collapse of political sup- 
port, especially in the UN Security Council on matters 
vital to India, and probably most importantly, the 
collapse of a relatively cheap and reliable source of 
arms supply, military technology, spares and com- 
ponents. 


Coinciding with this disintegration is the unprece- 
dented consolidation of the Western bloc under US 
leadership on political and strategic issues, their domi- 
nation of the UN Security Council, the stepping-up of 
pressures on India and other countries on the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), the Missile Techno- 
logy Control Regime, defence spending and human 
rights, the redirection of COCOM controls on strategic 
and dual-use technology exports from East-West to 
North-South, and so forth. Taken in combination 
with India's needs for exceptional external financing 


and its long-term needs for access to developed mar- 
kets and technology, the new world situatton leaves 
India in an exceptionally weak and vulnerable posi- 
tion. 


The overall strategic problem for an integrated 
foreign policy is, basically, how to access the neces- 
sary external aid, investment, loans, markets and 
technology required for supporting a painful economic 
restructuring programme at home. Апа to do this 
without allowing oneself to be pressured into disman- 
tling vital national capabilities created at great cost 
over decades in the defence, nuclear, space and mis- 
sile areas, necessary for long-term security in an 
unstable and continuingly insecure (and proliferating) 
regional and world order. Indian foreign policy is 
now being recast in the search for new friends, allies 
and issue-based coalition partners to recreate the 
room for manoeuvre and bargaining power that was 
очы by the policy of non-alignment in the bipolar 
order. 


Japan’s situation is also changing and so is its 
foreign policy. Japan is an economic superpower but 
maintains a very low political profile on the world 
stage. Japan’s GNP is the world’s second largest, 
next only to that of the United States and twice that 
of Germany. Its per capita income now exceeds that 
of the USA. It is the-world’s third largest exporter, 
with the world's largest trade and current account 
surpluses as of last year. It is also the world's largest 
net creditor. For the past several years it has been 
the world's largest direct foreign investor and the 
largest or second largest aid donor. It dominates 
thelist of the world's largest banks and is second 
only to the USA in the list of the world's largest 
muitinational corporations. 


For countries like India, Japan can potentially be 
one of the most important sources of aid, direct and 
portfolio investment and commercial lending. It can 
àlso potentially be one of the most important sources 
of advanced technologies; especially in electronics, 
and often the only alternative supplier to the USA. 
It is noteworthy that US defence production has now 
come to depend significantly on Japanese-produced 


electronic components. Also noteworthy is the fact 
that the Japanese domestic market is more than hal; 
the size of the US market. 


However, despite its emergence as an economic 
superpower over the past decade, Japan maintains a 
very low political and military profile. Following its 
defeat in the Second World War, Japan concentrated 
on economic growth under the US-Japan treaty’s 
security umbrella, forswearing а political and mili- 
tary role in world affairs. Especially important was 
the policy of limiting defence spending to 1% of GNP, 
the signing of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(мрт) and the forswearing of any foreign military 
presence orrole. Relations with the United States, 
economic and security, became and are still central 
to Japan's foreign relations. Communism was per- 
ceived as the main tbreat; specifically, the Soviet 
Union after the US rapprochment with China in the 
1970s. Japan generally followed the US lead in 
world affairs. However, it was consulted less by the 
latter than by the European allies, even Germany, 
despite its far greater economic power by the 1980s. 


This picture is beginning to change. For several 
years now, US-Japan relations have been marked by 
increasing friction over economic issues. The US has 
been running trade and budget deficits over the past 
decade or so, especially since the mid-1980s. The 
Japanese have meanwhile been running mounting 
overall trade and current account surpluses, the bíg- 
gest trade surplus being with the US. Japanese sur- 
pluses have to a large extent been recycled to the US. 
Japanese portfolio investment in US government 
securities is critical to financing the US budget deficit, 
and Japanese direct investment and lending to the US 
has risen over the years and now constitutes the lar- 
gest single destination of Japanese capital outflows. 


These developments have led to growing trade fric- 
tion, charges of unfair trade against the Japanese and 
widespread fears of Japanese economic domination in 
the US. Against the backdrop of relative American 
economic decline and a decreasing Soviet threat under 
Gorbachev, many American commentators have even 
identified Japan as the main threat to the US. Many 
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Americans also felt that Japan was freeloading under 
the US security umbrella and should pay more for its 
defence. In fact, US pressure on Japan to share more 
of the defence burden is one of the factors behind 
Japan’s growing tendency towards political assertive- 
ness today. 


Developments in the last two years have given a 
strong push to the trend іп Japanese foreign policy 
to translate its economic power into political power 
and evolve a political role for itself in the world 
order. In the Gulf War, Japan’s contribution of $ 13 
billion was critical and was the Jargest non-combatant 
contribution. Yet Japan was consulted the least among 
the major allies. This biased Japanese opinion in 
favour of a more assertive political role in the world. 
In the period since then, the world economy has slid 
into recession and the Uruguay Round of GATT trade 
talks have remained deadlocked. The recent G-7 
summit at Munich left the deadlock unresolved. With 
the impending unification of the Bc and the forma- 
tion of the North American Free Trade Area, the 
world seems to be lurching towards trading blocs. 
And in 1991, counter to predictions, Japanese trade 
and current account surpluses, including those with 
the US, rose. 


And Japan, following a tight money policy, ex- 
perienced a stockmarket crash and slow growth 
unprecedented in the recent past, and has not yet 
recovered its growth momentum. In fact, Japan 
became for the first time in years, а net importer of 
capital in 1991 as banks and corporations withdrew 
funds from abroad to pay off debts at home. These 
developments at a time of world récession and 
unresolved trade frictions, when the US, the Asia- 
Pacific region and the world economy depends in- 
creasingly on Japanese capital export, Japanese 
growth and import demand, have sharply highlighted 
the world's sensitivity to Japanese domestic and 
foreign economic policy and the world's and G-7's 
need for Japan's cooperation in world economic 
management. Against this background of global 
developments Japan has been moving to assert itself 
politically in the new world order in а way that is 
commensurate with its economic status. \ 


The first and most important point to note about 
Japan’s emerging political role in the world is that 
it consists of the translation of economic into politi- 
cal power. In other words, the political conditioning 
of its increasingly vitally necessary economic coope- 
ration. This makes it essentially a status quo power 
working in tandem with the United States and other 
developed countries to preserve the world order and 
its power structure despite trade frictions with its 
developed partners. Japan's thrust will be to win a 
more closely consultative status with the United 
States on world issues and a greater voice within the 
club of developed countries, especially on matters 
vital to it. No longer will it be taken for granted by 
the United States and made to pay for US-deter- 
mined actions. Japan’s preferred world order option 
is that ofa Pax Consortium of developed nations 
where the key decision-making fora will be summits 
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like G-7 or the boards of multilateral financial 
institutions. 


Now that the UN has become a US—and Western— 
dominated organization with «Russia's and China's 
acquiescence or abstinence and will play а larger role 
in world affairs, Japan is interested in making its 
presence felt in the UN. Japanese opinion has shifted 
in favour of restructuring the UN Security Council, 
including a permanent seat for Japan. Although it 
has not moved for an amendment of the UN Charter, 
which would be required for such a change, Japan 
feels that the present UN Security Council does not 
fully reflect the power realities in the world. Japan 
also has a problem with the continuance of the 'for- 
mer enemy’ clause in the UN Charter. 


Thus Japan's preferred and emerging role will be 
one of co-management of the world order with the 
US/G-7/West/North, with Japan having a ‘normal’ 
role in line with its economic strength. In military 
terms too, Japan's role will be sought to be 'norma- 
lized’, though within the framework of the US-Japan 
alliance. That is, it will assume a greater share of 
the defence burden (asit already has, crossing the 
1% of GNP limit of defence spending under Prime 
Minister Nakasone) and taking part in UN peace- 
keeping operations in cooperation with its allies. 
This is the significance of the PKO bill and Japanese 
participation in the UN peacekeeping forces in Cam- 
bodia, albeit in a non-combatant role. Japan’s 
defence spending of § 28 billion is already the world’s 
sixth largest and its surface fleet Asia’s largest. 


However, though Pax Consortium with a larger 
Japanese role in an open-economy world order with 
a restructured UN system is the preferred option, 
there are two other interrelated reasons for the 
Japanese thrust towards a more political role in the 
world. The first is the tendency towards trading 
blocs following growing trade frictions between the 
US, Europe and Japan, aggravated by large Japanese 
trade and current account surpluses and acquisitive 
investments abroad, and manifested in the deadlocked 
Uruguay Round and the failure to reach consensus 
at the Munich G-7 summit. Although closed blocs 
are impossible in an interpenetrated world economy, 
even limited closure combined with intensified Japan- 
bashing in the US could lead Japan to explore its 
second-best option of a Western Pacific basin bloc, 
potentially from Siberia to New Zealand (to South 
Asia) under its leadership. 


In the last 5 to 10 years this vast resource-rich 
region has increasingly become economically integra- 
ted with the help of Japanese aid, trade and direct 
investment and has enjoyed the world's highest 
growth rates. By the year 2000, the Western Pacific 
will have a GNP as large as the USA. Intra-regional 
trade and investment has been rising steadily asa 
proportion of the region's overall trade and invest- 
flows, and bilateral dependence on the US for trade 
and investment declining in relative terms. The 
region is a potential economic bloc under Japanese 
leadership provided the major political icts in 
the region are resolved and a framework of at least 


political understandings if not a regional organiza- 
tion or treaty, is evolved. 


But this is precisely what the Western Pacific 
region lacks. In the post-war period, bilateral treaties 
or informal understandings between Japan, South 
Korea, Taiwan, China, the Philippines and other 
ASEAN states, Australia and New Zealand on the one 
hand, апа the United States on the other, characteri- 
zed the region’s alignments. ASEAN remained a loose, 
broadly pro-Western grouping, and the major con- 
flicts—the ‘three Chinas’ problem, the Korean con- 
frontation, Indochina hostilities—remain unresolved. 
So do Japan-Russia relations over the Kurile islands 
after the Munich summit. 


The lack of regional security and political arrange- 
ments and continuing unresolved conflicts—the latest 
flashpoint being the Spratly islands—threaten to 
destabilize the regional situation as the US withdraws 


from the Philippines, abolishes its tactical nuclear ' 


weapons and downscales its presence. The US pull- 
out in this context is the second reason for an emerg- 
ing political role for Japan. Japanese foreign policy 
aims to promote conflict resolution, disarmament, 
democracy and human rights along with economic 
openness, using its economic influence as leverage for 
such purposes so that continuing regional integration 
and growth, beneficial to and centred around Japanese 
investment and trade, are not threatened by political 
conflicts. 


Aid has now explicitly been declared to be an in- 
strument of diplomacy and last year а set of guide- 
lines were issued whereby Japanese aid is to be 
‘sensitive’ to four issues: defence expenditure and 
nuclear proliferation, democracy, human rights and 
economic openness. There has, so far, been no case 
of the guidelines being applied—the aid cut-off to 
Myanmar preceded the guidelines— but it is clear 
that Japanese aid will be increasingly conditional 
henceforth. Particularly if Japan wrests a more 
equal and consultative status from the USA in global 
management, wins a permanent seat on the UN Secu- 
rity Council, further builds up its armed forces, and 
thus strengthens its global political position. 


Where do India and Indo-Japanese relations fit 
into this emerging scenario? The recent 40th anni- 
versary of the establishment of Indo-Japanese rela- 
tions and the Prime Minister's visit to Japan, both 
in June 1992, possibly mark the end of a phase and 
а new beginning. Historically, relations between the 
two countries have been dominantly economic, 
although those relations have been and are marginal 
for Japan. In fact, in the last 10 years, Japan has 
become increasingly important to India in trade and 
aid while India has become increasingly peripheral 
to Japan. Japan has over the past several years 
emerged as India's largest bilateral aid donor. For 
the current year 1992-93, it has pledged $ 850 m, an 
increase of $ 50 m in the Aid India Consortium 
package of 8 7.2 bn. Until the collapse of India's 
credit rating in 1990, Japan had emerged as one of 
the main sources of commercial borrowing for India. 


As regards trade, India’s trade with Japan has 
tended to stagnate. It grew from $3487 m (1987) 
to $ 3995 m (1989) before declining over the last two 
years to $ 3713 m (1991). India's exports to Japan 
have risen from $ 1530 m (1987) to $ 2190 m (1991), 
being basically stagnant for the past two years. 
India's imports from Japan have declined four years 
in a row, from $ 2081 -m (1988) to $ 1523 m (1991), 
leading to the emergence for the first time of trade 
surpluses with Japan in the last two years of 8 366 m 
(1990) and $ 667 m (1991). The commodity com- 
position of Indian exports has tended to stagnate, 
with 70% continuing to consist of iron ore, diamonds 
and marine products. But engineering, semi-manu- 
factured iron and steel, and garments have increased, 
although in the context of stagnant trade and tiny 
Japanese market share. India’s major imports from 
Japan consist of machinery, transport equipment and 
electronics. 


As regards Japanese foreign direct investment (Ер1) 
in India it has been extremely low by all indicators, 
being only 0.1% of Japanese FDI in 1990 and 0.2% of 
Japanese FDI in Asia in the same year. However, in the 
miniscule $ 100-200 m a year of FDI inflow into India 
up to 1990, Japanese FDI has routinely ranked third 
or fourth largest after the USA, UK and Germany. 
And in 1990 it reached $ 30 m, the highest after 
1982. ‘In the first quarter of 1992 it reached $ 40 m, 
a significant rise (all figures pertain to approvals). 
Japanese FDI is considered one of the biggest poten- 
tial sources of foreign capital and technology inflow 
and is being eagerly wooed. However, India still has 
only about 0.1% of cumulative global Japanese FDI 
of 8311 bn by 1990 and less than 1% of Japan's 
gargantuan imports of $ 236 bn in 1991 compared to 
East and Southeast Asia's 11-1475 of Ерї outflows 
since 1985 ($ 8.1 bn in 1989-90) and nearly one-third 
share (8 74 bn) of Japanese imports. 


This brief discussion brings us back to the ques- 
tion: how does India, after a year of economic reform 
and the Rao government, look from Japan's vantage 
point and what are the prospects for the future of the 
relationship? The first point to be noted is that the 
June 1992 Rao visit cannot be assessed only in the 
traditional economic terms of how much aid and 
investment has been committed, etcetera. For Japan 
is emerging as a world political actor with politically 
conditional aid as а diplomatic instrument. In this 
context, what is significant is the beginning of a poli- 
tical dialogue between the two countries on major 
issues and on where they see themselves headed and 
how they can be of help to each other's plans for the 
future. : 


In purely economic terms the visit and the parallel 
meeting of the Standing Committee of the Indo- 
Japan Business Cooperation Committees was nothing 
spectacular. Japan hiked its aid by $ 50 to $ 850 m, 
but unlike earlier indications in April at the time of 
the Finance Minister's visit, sanctioned only 8 250 m 
of fast-disbursing aid as against the requested 
$ 500 m, arguing that India’s reserves position had 
improved. The Japan Bond Research Institute was the 
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first international credit rating agency to take India 
off creditwatch, although its rating remains in the 
non-investment (speculative) grade. 


The major investment proposal approved so far 
has been the $ 350 m C. Itoh-Reliance petrochemical 
venture. It follows the $ 150 m Fujitsu digital swit- 
ching venture earlier this year. Despite the PM's 
meetings with а few CEOs, no major new investment 
flows are on the cards at the moment. The Japanese 
will continue to wait and watch to see if the econo- 
mic reform process continues ina satisfactory way. 
The Ishikawa and Yamashita mission reports have 
by and large praised the Rao government's liberali- 
zation—most of the 21 points made by the Ishikawa 
mission in January 1992 have been met—but have 
stressed that much more needs to be done before 
India becomes an attractive destination for invest- 
ment. It is also stressed that attractiveness is dd 
relative in a changing world. 


Specifically, labour laws need to be made flexible, 
the infrastructure needs drastic improvement, deregu- 
lation has to be implemented down to the nitty- 


gritty, tariffs need to be lowered and living conditions. 


and amenities for expatriate Japanese nationals need 
to be improved. In addition, Japanese CEOs are 
strongly influenced by signals emanating from exis- 
ting Japanese ventures in India. Despite Maruti and 
Asahi Glass doing well and raising their stakes to 
5175, most ventures, especially in light commercial 
vehicles, are not doing well. And Japanese expatria- 
tes and visitors continue to give negative reports. 


This poor image factor combined with poor infras- 
tructure is also the reason why India, despite flogging 
the Buddhist heritage, got only about 0.5 % of the 11 
million Japanese travellers abroad in 1991, more of 
whom visit North America (including Hawaii) and 
Western Europe than Asia despite the latter’s proxi- 
mity. Itis also bad luck that India’s liberalization 
coincides with the Japanese economic downturn and 
slowdown in foreign investment. 


However, the difference is that the Japanese are 
looking beyond the periphery of ASEAN and India (and 
South Asia) is being ‘considered’ where earlier it was 
not. Also, relations are being broadened from the 
narrowly economic. Japan has said that it wants 
India to sign the NPT; that would be ‘helpful’ in 
improving relations and aid prospects. Japan is 
neutral on India’s disputes with Pakistan and China 
and is no longer worried about India’s relations 
with Russia and the cis unlike earlier. 


Prime Minister Rao, in turn, seemed to make a 
slightly different statement on NPT on his visit in that 
he talked of the treaty’s renewal coming up іп 1995, 
mentioned for the first time, seeming to indicate that 
signing the NPT was not totally ruled out provided 
Indian objectives were met. Apparently it was to 
show that India cared enough about Japanese con- 
cerns and interests, which incidentally are strongly 
pro-disarmament and favour a world order in which 
economics has primacy. 


Wooing Japen 


In the event, India agreed to engage in informal 
bilateral talks on the issue. Japan is only the second 
country after the US that India has agreed to talk to 
bilaterally on the npr. This may lead to a dialogue 
on Jarger issues such as the role of the UN, the secu- 
rity arrangement for the Western Pacific, Southeast 
and South Asia in the new world order, etcetera. 
Japan, incidentally, will not discuss the UN Security 
Council with India as it already has President Bush’s 
support and is in a different league in terms of 
acceptability to the P-5 powers compared to India. 


The recent increase in Japanese interest in South 
Asia is also indicated by the Japanese government- 
backed Japan South Asia Forum set up last year to 
promote study and exchanges. This seems to indicate 
a very long-term vision to bring South Asia into the 
orbit of a Japan-centred, economically integrated, 
politically stabilized and reordered Western Pacific 
region. The Japanese seem to be hoping that SAARC 
will eventually develop along the lines of ASEAN. 


To sum up, we are at a point when relations are 
being broadened to include the political dimension 
as both countries try to come to terms with the evol- 
ving new world order. From the point of view of 
Indian foreign policy, Japan represents an enormous 
potential source of aid, investment, loans, advanced 
technology and global market access. And if creati- 
vely handled, this may come without the kind of 
political strings that would compromise Indian sove- 
reignty, foreign policy autonomy and vital defence 
capabilities despite Japan being firmly a part of the 
G-7 camp and a US ally. A relationship with Japan 
based on some degree of sensitivity to Japanese con- 
cerns and serious attempts at conflict resolution in 
South Asia, can help support the economic restruc- 
turing process towards an efficient, competitive and 
fast-growing economy. 


On the Indian side, studies of and dialogue with 
Japan should concentrate on four broad issue areas. 
First, on how to attract Japanese investment and 
penetrate the Japanese market, including developing 
а thorough understanding of Japanese management 
and finance. Second, exploring Japanese intentions 
towards the future political, security and economic 
arrangements in the Southeast Asian region from 
Myanmar to Australasia, focusing on the role of 
China, with a view to assessing how it ties in with 
[ndian interests. 


Third, learning from the Japanese and related East 
Asian experiences in market-friendly state interven- 
tion and long-range planning, especially how to 
manage structural transitions and how to combine 
social sector and human resource investment with a 
market-driven economy. And fourth, larger/ world 
order issues such as the NPT, reform of the UN system, 
global environmental issues, etcetera. Whether a 
mutually beneficial relationship with Japan expands 
and grows depends a great deal on India's domestic, 
economic and foreign policies and the effort invested 
in studying Japan in all its facets. 

E SRIDHARAN 
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Still a distant country 


TAKAKO HIROSE 


THE current year is the 40th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
diplomatic relationship between 
Japan and India and, incidentally, it 
is Japan’s 20th anniversary with 
China. A number of exchange pro- 
grammes to celebrate the anniversary 
are being planned and implemented, 
the Indian Prime Minister’s recent 
visit to Japan being part of them. 


Prime Minister Р.У. Narasimha 
Rao’s visit from 22 to 26 June was 
successful in the sense that it served 
some immediate purposes. In his 
meeting with Japanese Prime Minis- 
ter Kiichi Miyazawa, Rao made clear 
India’s position concerning the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT). Both Prime Ministers agreed 
that Japan and India, would begin 
bilateral talks on the nuclear issue 
at a working level. Miyazawa also 
pledged that Japan would extend 
112 billion yen (about US $900 
million) in loans during the cur- 
rent fiscal year for development pro- 
jects and provide $ 500,000 through 
a UN organization to help pre- 
serve religious assets in India. In 
their detailed discussion, Japanese 
Minister of International Trade and 
Industry (r) Watanabe, also res- 
ponded favourably to Rao’s requests 
for improving the conditions for 
trade with India. But to what extent 
Japanese business interest has been 
enhanced, is difficult to say at this 
stage. 


However, Rao’s visit was not too 
successful in raising public interest 
in India among the Japanese at large. 
There was very little news coverage 


` in the Japanese mass media. Hardly 


апу evening news programmes broad- 
cast the Indian Prime Minister’s 
arrival in Japan. Rao's interview 
was broadcast for only five minutes 
in a late-night programme of the 


NHK (Japan Broadcasting Bureau). 
The NPT issue drew some attention, 
but this was largely due to the strong 
anxiety over the nuclear problem 
among the Japanese public. The 
economic issue was covered by Nik- 
kei Shimbun (the Japanese Есопо- 
mic Times) but was hardly visible in 
other papers. Those who have been 
closely watching Indian affairs were 
disappointed by the indifference dis- 
played by the Japanese media. 


In the eyes of many Japanese, 
India is still a distant country, more 
distant psychologically than geo- 

graphically. However, this does not 
mean that we cannot expect a mutu- 
ally beneficial relationship in the 
future. The recent trend shows some 
positive signs. Japanese government 
officials, businessmen and acade- 
mics seem to show a much greater 
interest in India than they did a year 
ago. Various committees have been 
set up to work on the bilateral rela- 
tionship between the two countries, 
the relationship between Japan and 
SAARC and Japan's overall Asia 
policy. During the cold war era, 
Japan was able to comfortably con- 
fine its role to being a loyal partner 
of the US. But those days are gone. 
It is now trying to find a new iden- 
tity and а new role in Asia. 


In such an environment, a closer 
tie is bound to emerge between the 
two big Asian powers. However, 
some ‘obstacles stand in our way. 
The present article has been written 
primarily to discuss the main areas 
of cooperation between the two 
countries: economic, cultural and 
political. I have also tried to analyze, 
from a Japanese point of view, some 
barriers and obstacles that we face. 
It must be made clear here, that the 
fluidity of the situation does -not 
alow even в highly homogeneous 
nation like Japan to hold а con- 
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sensus view either оп the present ог 
the future relationship with India. 
What follows, therefore, is purely 
my personal view and does not rep- 
resent an official view or the nation- 
al consensus. 


T.. end of the cold war forced all 
the nations in the world to readjust 
their strategy, although the rivalry 
between the two superpowers has 
left a legacy of hatred and bloody 
conflicts in various parts of the 
world. The-degree of the impact of 
the withdrawal of the superpowers 
differs from region to region. There 
bas been a gradual disengagement of 
tbe surviving superpower, the US, 
from East and Southeast Asia. Con- 
sequently, a new Asia-Pacific order 
is being sought in the eastern part 
of Asia, 1n which the US still has an 
important role to play. On the other 
hand, the change in strategic posi- 
tions in South Asia has been much 
more drastic. The traditional close 
ties between Pakistan and the US 
on the one hand and India and the 
Soviet Union on the other, have 
come to an abrupt end. The situa- 
tion in the Indian subcontinent is 
characterized to a large extent by 
uncertainty and fluidity, at least in 
the perception of many Japanese ob- 
servers. 


A global trend that has resulted 
from the ending of the cold war is 
the emergence of regional economic 
blocs, А striking example is the 
European Community, which might 
possibly absorb Central and Eastern 
European countries in the wake of 
their democratization and the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union. It is also 
conceivable that the US, plagued 
by its long economic recession, will 
consolidate the unity of the Ameri- 
can continents for its own survival. 
Under such circumstances, it is only 
natural that Asia should try to 
strengthen regional ties, and if that 
happens, India and Japan along with 
China are expected to play pivotal 
roles in determining the future of 
Asia. 


However, the logic does not work 
that way. The increase in coopera- 
tion between the two countries has 
been far less than people, especially 
Indians, expected. Bigger obstacles 
seem to lie on the Japanese side. 
Despite the global change and the 


Wooing Japan 


favourable conditions set by India, 
Japan has been rather slow in res- 
ponding to India’s invitation for 
more active participation. 


Japan’s relationship with India 
has so far been confined to the eco- 
nomic and, to a lesser degree, cultu- 
ral fields. The total financial flows 
consisting of Official Development 
Aid (opa), Other Official Flows 
(оок) and Private Flows (РЕ) from 
Japan to India increased from US 
$ 67.6 million in 1985 to $ 514.4 m. 
in 1990, with its share in the. whole 
developing world rising from 0.5894 
to 3.294 in tbe same period. The in- 

‘crease was not confined to India 
alone. The financial flows to the 
Beven SAARC member countries also 
increased from % 462.4 m. to $ 
1,449.1 m. during the same period. 
India took up 1.3% of Japan’s total 
opa (the SAARC countries altogether: 
12.9%) and 2.2% of Asia in 1990. 
Looked at from the other end, Japan 
came top among the DAC countries 
to India in the late 1980s. Japan's 
share was 24.8795 in 1985, which 
went up to 46.7% in 1988, though 
it declined to 22.7% in 1989. On the 
other hand, private investment from 
Japan has been minimal. The actual 
investment in 1991 was $ 14 million 
which did not reach even 0.195 
of the total Japanese investment 
abroad. i 


Н.е, the Narasimha Rao до- 
vernment's new economic policy has 
drawn considerable attention from 
Japanese investors. According to 
Indian official sources, the number 
of cases of the Japanese private 
investment which the Indian govern- 
ment approved during the period 
August 1991 to June 1992 was over 
3,000, amounting to 8 690 million, 
15 times that in the same period of 
the previous year, though still just 
over 1/20th of Japanese investment 
in China in 1991. What proportion 
of the commitment will actually 
materialize is yet to be seen. 


India's export to Japan in 199] 
was 32,190.4 million, an increase by 
`5.6%, from the previous year, where- 
as its import from Japan in the 
same year was 31,523 million, a 
decrease of 10.8% in а year. This is 
a desirable trend in view of the 
balance of payments situation in 
both countries. The amount of trade 


^ 
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between Japan and India from the 
Japanese point of view, however, has 
been negligible so far. Even this has 
decreased. India's share in Japan's 
total trade was only 0.7% in 1990, 
a decline from 1.5% in 1970 and 
1.0% in 1986. This is against the 
general trend of the increasing 
importance of Asia, whose share 
increased from 26.0% in 1986 to 
31.1% in 1990. Thus, apart from 
ODA, the economic relations between 
the two countries have been, as far 
88 Japan is concerned, far below the 
potential level which favourable 
conditions could raise. 


Т are many positive factors 
which could facilitate a closer re- 
lationship between India and Japan. 
Firstly, fein has no political or 
military aspirations in the region and 
its interest is strictly confined to the 
economic field. Secondly, unlike East 
and Southeast Asia, South Asia 
does not have the horrible wartime 
memory of Japan. Therefore, India 
and Japan could make a fresh start 
without any hangovers from the 
past. Thirdly, there seems to bea 
good image of Japan in India not 
only as an economic giant but also as 
an Asian nation which has preserved 
its own culture and tradition despite 
a high level of modernization. Its 
“work culture’ has proved to work 
in India, as shown in the case of the 
Maruti factory. Fourthly, Japanese 
economic strength and high techno- 
logy is needed for India’s new econo- 
mic policy. And lastly, the vast: 
market of India attracts Japan enor- 
mously, especially now that Japan is 
facing difficulties апа suffering 
‘Japan bashing’ elsewhere. Thus 
there is a good potential for coope- 
ration. 


India and Japan, however, have 
not reached this potential level des- 
pite such encouraging factors. His- 
torically, some strong barriers and 
obstacles have stood in their way. 
The barriers can be divided into 
three categories: economic, cultural 
and political. For over three decades 
after independence, India closed its 
market to foreign investors. Its 
restrictive measures and tedious ad- 
ministrative procedures have long 
prevented Japanese investment as 
well as bilateral trade from augmen- 
ting. It was only in the 1980s that 
India embarked on a liberalization 


policy, thus offering opportunities to 
ambitious businessmen abroad. Still, 
it took nearly a decade for the libe- 
ralization policy initiated by Indira 
Gandhi to take shape. 


'The bold measures for restructur- 
ing the Indian economy taken by the 
Narasimha Rao government and the 
Prime Minister's repeated assurance 
that the course is ‘irreversible’ 
are highly appreciated by the Japa- 
nese government as well as business- 
men. Most of the old barriers have 
been removed now. However, the 
Japanese have not jumped at the 
opportunities newly opened to for- 
eign investors, and have. instead 
adopted a ‘wait and watch’ attitude. 
Japanese investment is expected to 
increase gradually but steadily, by 
balancing India with other new mar- 
kets, such as China, Vietnam, Russia 
and Eastern and Central European 
countries. 


Tias are also psychological bar- 
riers or cultural differences. Many 
Japanese-—barring a handful of peo- 
ple who have been deeply involv- 
ed in Indian aífairs, either business, 
academic or cultural—view India as 
a distant, different and difficult 
country. Distant in the sense that 
beyond the Arakan Yoma (in 
Myanmar) is an ‘outer’ world. The 
Japanese have felt a strong affinity 
with China, and іо a lesser degree 
with Korea, because of their histori- 
cal and cultural ties. Many Japanese 
also feel quite at home in Southeast 
Asia. But South Asia has been be- 
yond its traditional sphere of interest 
except at wartime. 


There are behavioural differences 
as well. The Indians talk 120% of 
what they think whereas the Japa- 
nese feel that it is best to understand 
each other without saying too much. 
Such differences in attitude make it 
difficult for the Japanese to deal 
with Indians. Indians are very good 
at talking but, unfortunately, are 
not very generous listeners. The 
language handicap, which the Japa- 
nese have always suffered from, is 
not the only reason. To make mat- 
ters worse, what the Indians say is 
very logical, often too logical, and 
makes sense. There is no way the 
Japanese can compete with such 
talented people! As a result, they get 
frustrated and withdraw into a shell, 


giving the impression that the Japa- 


nese are an insular people. 


However, there is no use com- 
plaining &bout cultural differences. 
It should be sufficient just to recog- 
nize them. Infact, different values 
and attitudes are often used as an 
excuse for the lack of effort on both 
sides. The distance between Japan 
and the Western countries may be 
wider, but greater efforts have been 
made to fill the gap, or at least to 
understand each other. Why not 
with India then? Here a third factor 
comes into play: the political impor- 
tance of India to Japan. But before 
going into the Indo-Japanese politi- 
cal relationship, we must know how 
Japanese foreign policy is made. 


Over the last four decades Japan 
has been very reluctant to change its 
original post-war foreign policy laid 
down by the late Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida at the time of con- 
cluding the San Francisco Peace 
Treaty. The idea of Yoshida's policy 
was that, while depending for its 
defence on the US, Japan should 
concentrate its effarts on economic 
development. In other words, Japan 
was willing to accept a patron-client 
relationship and play its role in such 
a relationship. Thereafter, Japan has 
tried to beas loyal as possible to 
the US under the given circum- 
stances. 


Q.. time, some diversions have 
been necessary. When the US go- 
vernment announced that President 
Nixon would visit China, the Japa- 
nese government was greatly shock- 
ed. Japan had always followed US 
policy, and yet the US made such a 
significant decision without consult- 
ing Japan. This policy, together 
with the devaluation of the US 
dollar, was received by the Japanese 
ав the ‘Nixon Shock’. But instead 
of blaming the US, Japan was quick 
in adjusting its policy. Prime Minis 

ter Kakuei Tanaka, who had succee- 
ded Sato known in China as a 
'Japanese militarist', visited, China 
and normalized relations even before 
the US could intercede. On the 
whole, Japan has shown remarkabie 
adaptability in its foreign policy in 
the post-war period, though not 
much imagination or initiative. Un- 
like India, which refuses to surrender 
to externa! powers, Japan has been 


highly vulnerable to external pres- 
sures. 


Japan's basic foreign policy still 
remains largely unchanged, even 
though the world has entered a new 
era. It would be misleading to 
assume, therefore, that Japan is try- 
ing to maintain a distance from its 
patron and take ап independent 
policy initiative. On the contrary, 
the US still occupies priority number 
one in Japan's external affairs and 
every effort is being made to retain 
a friendly relationship. Only recently 
has the Japanese government begun 
to criticize US protectionism. The 
first-ever “Report on Unfair Trade 
Policies by Major Trading Partners’ 
submitted by an advisory body to 
MITI on 8 June, placed the US at the 
top of the list of unfair traders. 


T.. US has been by far the big- 
gest trade partner of Japan through- 
out the post-war period. It took up 
33.6% of the total export from Japan 
and 22.9% of Japan’s import in 


-1990. In terms of private investment 


also, the US has been very impor- 
tant, having acquired 42.2% of the 
total Japanese investment abroad 
from 1951 to 1991. These figures 
abundantly illustrate the high priori- 
ty accorded to the US. Moreover, 
because the US helped bring about 
Japan’s post-war reforms during the 
Occupation period — democratiza- 
tion, new constitution and economic 
rehabilitation—even today, many 
Japanese feel greatly indebted to it. 
Now that the US is going through 
difficult times, it is Japan's turn to 
return the favour. Indians might 
point out the hard reality, and I 
quite agree, that the US policy to- 
wards Japan was based on their own 
national interest in the overall cold 
war strategy. But this does not 
usually occur to the Japanese. 


All this does not mean, however, 
that Japan is insensitive to the 
changes in its environment. Japan is 
well aware of the new role assigned 
to it as a global economic power. 
Its overseas development assistance 
increased ona bilateral basis from 
$2.43 billion in 1985 to 86.94 billion 
in 1990. The total amount of opa, 
including the contributions to inter- 
national organizations, increased in 
dollar terms by 20% from 89.2 bil- 
lion in 1990 to $11 billion in 1991. 
Aid accounted for 0.32% of the GNP 
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in 1991 and is expected to further in- 
crease under international pressure. 


Japan will continue to be one of 
the worlds largest donor countries, 
especially to Asia. Japanese. politi- 
cal leaders are also beginning to 
seriously consider Asian cooperation. 
Prime Minister Miyazawa recently 
set up a special advisory committee 
to work on Japan’s Asia policy. The 
country’s financial contribution to 
the multinational military operation 
during the Gulf War in 1991 amoun- 
ted to US $11 billion. Its parti- 
cipation in the UN peace keeping 
operation, which resulted in heated 
debates and fierce controversy in the 
National Diet in June, is опе of the 
main election issues now. 


T.. points should be made here. 
Firstly, the effort to search for a new 
role in Asia is being made mainly at 
an official level. People at large are 
indifferent to the foreign policy or 
the role of their country. Young 
people are the least interested, refus- 
ing to think or talk about politics 
altogether. Secondly, the review of 
Japanese foreign policy is taking 
place largely due to external pres- 
sures. Therefore, Japan is willing to 
play its part in the development of 
the third world countries and in 
maintaining stability in global poli- 
tics, but not at the cost of its friendly 
relationship with the US and, to a 
lesser degree, with Europe. А drastic 
policy change is unlikely to occur 
in Japan. 


The Japanese held India in high 
esteem in the 1940's and 1950's. 
India's freedom struggle, which was 
largely non-violent, had impressed 
many Japanese, and the role played 
by Justice Pal at the Tokyo Inter- 
national Military Tribunal was wide- 
ly appreciated in Japan. People still 
remember the elephant named 
Indira which was given to the coun- 
try by Nehru when he visited the 
country in 1957. Unfortunately, 
however, Japanese interest in India 
has gradually declined and, in the 
process, South Asia has been replac- 
ed by Southeast Asia. In the 1990s, 
when talking about 'Asia' or 'the 
Asia-Pacific region', most Japanese 
refer to East and Southeast Asia. 
Just а week after Narasimha Rao 
left Japan, Prime Minister Miyazawa 
proposed at the National Press Club 
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in Washington that Asian security 
should be promoted by utilizing 
existing forums like the ASRAN Post- 
Ministerial Conference and  APEC 
and that in the future ‘a framework 
for political dialogue' should be 
established with active participa- 
tion by China and Russia. But he 
did not mention India. 


Behind the shift їп Japanese in- 
terest from South Asia to Southeast 
Asia is the perception of the former 
as a conflict-ridden region. Ethnic 
and religious conflicts are considered 
especially problematic by the Japa- 
nese^who have hardly witnessed any 
conflicts of this sort within the coun- 
try. To what extent this image of 
unstable India reflects the reality is 
quite a different matter. In fact, the 
Japanese who are knowledgeable 
about Indian affairs, have a high 
opinion of the democratic set-up 
which India has maintained for over 
four decades and the resilience with 
which India has dealt with crisis 
situations. У 


This positive aspect of Indian 
politics is, however, not generally 
known in Japan. Instead, news of 
assassinations, communal violence, 
scandals and sporadic fire exchanges 
with Pakistan incline the Japanese 
towards the view that India is a 
highly unstable country. People often 
wonder why there is 
violence and why so many people 
get killed in a country once known 
for its non-violence. 


die image 1s augmented by the 
country’s military build-up, especial- 
ly of the navy. The three wars with 
Pakistan have compelled India to 
strengthen its defence forces, and 
another war with China has forced 
India to direct its attention beyond 
its region. In this context, India’s 
military build-up might be justified. 
But wasn’t it India itself that taught 
the world, through Nehru’s non- 
alignment policy, that security is not 
brought about by military power 
alone?$Many Japanese regret that 
this aa of the non-alignment 
Policy has been forgotten and in- 
dependence in making foreign policy 
(not surrendering to external pres- 
sures) is often over-emphasized. 


India's SAARC policy has proved 
rather disappointing to the Japanese, 


so much 


especially the Ministry of External 
Affairs (Gaimusho). Having seen 
ASEAN solving ‘territorial and other 
problems within the framework of 
regional cooperation, the Japanese 
naturally expect SAARC to play a 
similar role. But India’s reluctance 


to develop SAARC, it seems to the 


Japanese, prevents it from taking on 
this role. They firmly believe that it 
is India, with its size and power, 
that will largely determine the future 
of South Asia and SAARC. Bilater- 
alism is fine as long as it can solve 
problems. Strengthening ties with 
ASEAN and APEC would be welcome 
once India has firmly established a 
peaceful atmosphere in South Asia. 


Sa Asia asa whole comprises 
a loose continuation of one culture. 
On an individual basis, the cultural 
closeness helps people to understand 
each other and brings them together 
into a large ‘extended family’. People 
from different countries often speak 
the same language, share caste ` 
identity or religion, which can never 
happen in a country like Japan. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that the 
state-to-state relationships become 
во hostile, especially between India 
and Pakistan. In his speech at the 
farewell party hosted by his counter- 
part from Pakistan, the Indian 
Ambassador to Japan, Arjun Asrani 
recalled that some 40 years ago 
in Karachi, he had said, ‘Give 
us (India and Pakistan) fifty years. 
We must first get used to being 
separated.' Forty-five years have al- 
ready passed. 


India is very popular among the 
young Japanese. Many visit India 
every year. But they prefer to stay in 
unnecessarily cheap hotels in order 
to 'experience India': Rs. 10 per 
night! In contrast, businessmen ex- 
pect the same comfort as or more 
comfort than in Japan; deluxe five- 
star hotels: Rs. 4,000 per nightl 
Japanese television companies are 
determined to make documentary 
films on caste and 'untrodden' tri- 
bals, but not on modern India. The 
Japanese therefore, need to acquire 
a more realistic view of India. The 
Indians, on the other hand, can put 
some more effort to create a peace- 
ful, non-violent nation and neigh- 
bourhood. This would open up 
unlimited possibilities for cementing 
relations between us. 


= 


Opening moves - 


BRIJ TANKHA 


JAPAN has come to assume a far 
reaching importance for India in the 
last few years. The realization that 
among the industrially developed 
countries Japan has the largest inves- 
tible reserves and the prospect of 
attracting a portion of this to fuel 
Indian economic development has 
turned the attention of policy- 
makers, ав well as concerned public 
opinion, towards Japan. This cannot 
be said aly for the Japanese for 
whom India remains a marginal and 
even forgettable country. India is 
not important for Japan as China or 
Malayasia. In the present volatility 
with political formations dissolving 
and -reforming and problems long 
held in abeyance calling for solution, 
the exercise of a diplomacy based 
on principles and a vision of the 
future, always important, has be- 
come imperative. 


Do Japan and India, then, have 
the possibility of a closer interaction 
and can this be more than invest” 
ment and trade? Or to put it in 
another way, can the two .countries 
really strengthen economic relations 
without a shared political vision of 
the future trajectory of this troubled 
world?’ In this article I would like 
to address myself to the question of 
Japan's perception of its position in 
the world and the role it hopes to 


play and tangentially approach the 
uestion of India-Japan relations by 
iscussing the context within which 

these relations must be structured. 


The question of Japan's interna- 
tional role has not been settled for 
all times and is still a matter of 
extensive debate. But certain broad 
trends are clearly visible and, inspite 
of continuing opposition, Japanese 
government policy has set a course 
which will be hard to alter in any 
meaningful way. I will focus on this 
position rather than consider the 
various debates and alternatives 
being offered, though they are also 
of great importance and should be 
considered separately. 


The arc of Japan's modern his- 
tory, since the middle of the 19th 
century, has been characterized by a 
concern for achieving economic and 


military parity with the developed . 


West. In the pursuit of this objective 
it sought to galvanize the population 
and attenuate debate by a sense of 
crisis, of a feeling that Japan was 

by international dangers and 
the only way to stitceasfully meet 
and surmount these problems was 
to unite under the leadership of the 
government. In this project Asia was 
at times seen as a vital ally and at 
times as a vast resource base. It was 
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thought that by dominating Asia, 


Japan could control sufficient re- 
sources and populations to challenge 
the West. 


The details of this drive which 
collapsed in World War П need not 
detain us but the point to note is 
that Asia has traditionally occupied 
a secondary position in Japan's offi- 
cial or dominant world-view in the 
modern period. Moreover, Japan 
was able to build a homogeneous 


‘world-view among its citizenry which 


linked their interests and aspirations 
to national effort and severely cur- 
tailed and restricted debate. Sections 
of the intelligentsia, political for- 
mations and other groups have arti- 
culated alternative approaches and, 
for many of them, in these views, 
Asian countries were seen as integ- 


. rally linked to Japan, not just be- 


cause of a shared cultural past, but 
because of a common vision of the 
future. 


` 


Dasa: in war and the subsequent 
occupation by the United States, 
(though formally it was an occupa- 
tion by the allied forces), linked 
Japan through a military pact with 
the United States alliance system 
which has formed the bedrock of 
Japanese policies. This alliance and 
dependence on US nuclear protec- 
tion was never seen to contradict the 
post-war 'peace' constitution, also 
drafted by the United States. Japan's 
quest for economic development was 


made possible by this alliance, as- 


wellas by a sophisticated system of 
state control of the economy. 


Unlike many other planned eco- 
nomies, Japanese controls were res- 
ponsive to business interests and 


.formulated in concert with them 


rather than in opposition to them or 
with the objectives of equitable dis- 
tribution which could come into 
conflict with growth targets. Growth 
was the prime objective. Needless to 
say, Japan was not an underdeve- 
loped economy at the end of the war 
but one which had suffered physical 
destruction. 


The decade of the 1970s marked 
the emergence of Japan as a "Wes- 
ternized industrialized dem 
as it perceived itself and. in 1975 she 
participated in the summit of indus- 
trialized nations. Increasing econo- 
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mic interaction and participation 
in international institutions led to 
political participation, though in а 
low key. Japan participated in the 
sanctions against Afghanistan in 
1979 and by 1983, the then Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone was 
talking at Williamsburg of ‘shared 
Western perceptions’. 


Ti. 1970s and 1980s were- mark- 
ed by Japan's achievement of a 
‘Western’ status. Her economic, 
political, and security concerns were 
firmly linked with the United States 
and Western Europe. Socially and 
culturally, public and media interest 
in Japan was largely ‘with things 
Western. Academics as well as popu- 
lizers argued that Japan was not an 
Asian society but more akin to 
European societies in terms of his- 
torical development, cultural and 
social values. Echoing Fukuzawa 
Yukichi, an early Meiji intellectual, 
the public saw Japan as the skyscra- 
per in the dump (read Asia), Asia 
was at best a tourist resort of exotic 
food and idyllic beaches. 


Yet Japan’s economic involvement 
in East апа Southeast Asia and 
increasing trade friction with the 
United States worked to make Asia 
an area of concern for Japan. In the 
Houston summit the then Prime 
Minister Toshihiki Kaifu put for- 
ward the view of Japan as the leader 
of Asia. He talked of an 'era in 
which other countries respect Japan's 
decisions on issues in the Asia-Paci- 
fic region when they are made with 
Japan's own judgement and on its 
own responsibility". Japan, he said, 
seeks to ‘secure policy coordination 
on international issues in the Asia- 
Pacific region’. 


Japan’s economic strength and 
involvement in the regional econo- 
mies, trade friction and the prospect 
of a world divided into trading blocs 
as wellas a desire to articulate a 
Japanese foreign policy were respon- 
sible for these atatements. The basic 
thrust of various statements made 
by Japanese prime ministers in the 
19908 has been of practising a for- 
eign policy which strengthens peáce, 
ensures development by reducing 
military conflict and spreading an 
open market system. Japan can pro- 
vide financial and technological 
assistance to realize these objectives 


апа because of this Japan can help 
to mediate regional conflicts and 
broker peace. 


Japan's involvement in the Cam- 
bodia peace negotiations is a major 
example of this as is the bill to allow 
the government to dispatch a peace 
keeping force. However, the debate 
over the bill also reflects the ambi- 
guities and constraints under which 
Japan operates and which will ham- 
per Japan's active involvement in 


international politics. 


The question of dispatching а 
peace keeping force to work in 
United Nations peace keeping opera- 
tions arose after the Gulf War when. 
Japan was criticized by its Western 
allies. for being both tardy with 
financial contributions and for con- 
tributing ‘only money’. The ruling 
Liberal-Democratic Party attem 
to steer a bill which would © 
Self Defence Forces (pF) to send а 
unit overseas as this was not allowed 
under the existing law. This provok- 
ed widespread opposition within 
Japan and fear and concern among 
its neighbours, particularly South 
Korea. Opposition groups within 
Japan feared this as the thin end of 
the wedge which would gradually 
allow Japanese defense forces to ex- 
pand their role and raised apprehen- 
sion that they might regain their 
pre-war position and dominate politi- 
cal life. Japan’s neighbours recalled 
her military occupation before and 
during World War П. 


L other respects the debate was 


largely constitutional, that is, whe- 
ther it was legally permissible to 
send troops, should they be armed, 
can they bein zones of armed con- 
flict, etcetera. The constitutional 
question of the legality of Japan’s 
SDF has still not been clearly settled. 
It is now commonly accepted that 
Japan has the right to maintain 
forces to defend itself and gradually 
the spr has also come to win 
greater public support. However, the 
constitutiongl position remains am- 
biguous. 


Former Prime Minister Nakasone 
had attempted during his steward- 
ship to settle these questions but was 
unable to as any proposed change 
in-the constitution to delete Article 
9 or alter it is seen as a rightist 


< 


challenge and a sure road to military 
revival. That said, the problem with 
the peace keeping bill has another 
and, for the region, a more serious 
implication. The bill was a reaction 
to United States’ and European 
criticism about Japan’s inactivity 
rather than a part of an attempt to 
evolve a comprehensive policy to- 
wards the region. 


Inspite of a plethora of arguments 
for a new philosophy, Japan’s 
foreign policy continues to be an- 
chored by the United States’ alliance. 
It is also a foreign policy which is 
premised on the understanding that 
Japan’s economic strength can in- 
fluence other countries’ decisions. 
Politics is therefore underplayed. 
Japan’s inability to resolve the dis- 
pute over the Northern Territories, 
earlier with the Soviet Union and 
now with Russia, is a clear example 
of this. Japan has had to modify its 
position and seek the help of its 
Western allies. 


J apan’s gituation points to an 
urgent need to articulate and practice 
a policy which addresses the pro- 
blems it is confronting. Contempo- 
rary fears and concerns indicate an 
increasing desire for a more indepen- 
dent regional role. The crucial area 
for Japan is China. Chinese develop- 
ments impinge directly on Japan 
and social and political chaos of the 
order of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States is a Japanese 
policy-maker’s nightmare. Attracted 
by the higher wages, Chinese students 
and workers are already coming in 
large numbers to Japan and illegal 
crossings are increasing. The pros- 
pect of large-scale movement of 
refugees is not something that they 
can contemplate with equanimity. 


The problem of migrant workers 
is not confined to China but spans 
all of Asia, from the bar hostesses 
from the Philippines and Thailand 
to Iranian, Bangladeshi, Pakistani 
and Israeli workers. Compared to 


‘many countries, immigrants in Japan 


are not in such large numbers but 
the fear of social disruption has 
sharply increased. Foreigners bring 
different values, crime increases and 
the incidence of AIDS is rising: that 
is how many Japanese feel. Conse- 
quently, stricter immigration cont- 
rols on Asians and the devélopment 


of these economies so that people do 
not need to migrate, have become 
policy objectives. 


On the one hand, then, Japan has 
firmly established itself as part of 
the US and EC and its concerns are 
consequently global. On the other 
hand it sees its long-term strength 
in Asia. At the same time it is also 
acutely aware of the threats that 
instability in Asia can pose to the 
economic and social well-being of 
Japan. 


I. this accounting of Japan's pre- 
occupations, India does not figure 
prominently. Inspite of’ its early 
recognition of Japan, India was never 


.able to develop strong bilateral ties. 


In the aftermath of the war, Justice 
Pal’s dissenting opinion contesting 
the legality of war crimes in the 
Tokyo War Crimes Tribunal incre- 
ased goodwill for India as did the 
Indian government's stand on the 
San Francisco Treaty. But this 
goodwill was never translated Into 
policy. The reason for this is not 
merely ‘lack of interest? but rather 
the diametrically opposed positions 
that India and Japan occupied in 
their diplomatic ideals and practice. 


The two countries—geographically 
separated and ideologically far 
removed—could not have found a 
common platform to work from till 
two crucial changes took place. One, 
the collapse of the Soviet Union 
and the accompanying loosening of 
traditional supports and the conse- 
quent search for new friends and 
allies. Two, а growing realization 
in the United States that India could 
play a vital role in the region. Japan 
is, it must be remembered, still a 
close US ally and the road to frien- 
dly ties with Tokyo goes through 
Washington D.C. 


India has begun to be of interest 
to the Japanese because of the 
changes in economic policy which 
the government of P.V. Narasimha 
Rao has instituted. But while these 
measures have been highly evaluated 
by Japanese business circles, the 
major stumbling block, observers 
argue, still remains one of long-term 
political stability and the ‘distance 
of consciousness’, as deputy presi- 
dent Ken Tijima of the Sakura 
Research Institute calls it. 


It is true that knowledge of India 
is limited and media coverage 
scanty. If, however, Japanese invest- 
ments in other areas are considered, 
the picture that emerges is somewhat 
different. Neither general know- 
ledge of the country nor familiarity 
with its culture and language have 
been crucial to attracting Japanese 
investments. Political systems also 
do not matter a great deal. Rather, 
it would seem that less than demo- 
cratic countries have been quite 
successful. Japan has managed to 
find appropriate areas within its 
hinterland where the administrative 
response has been extremely favour- 
able, profit ratios are high and 
labour controllable, 


Ls today offers Japanese busi- 
ness a possible area of expansion 
but so does China and Vietnam. 
China certainly has been successful 
in attracting foreign capital. How- 
ever, while business considerations 
will continue to determine Japanese 
policy, they have become acutely 
alive to political problems, parti- 
cularly within the region which will 
affect them in complex ways. india 
and Japan could find common 
ground in acting together to' resolve 
regional issues and encourage the 
democratization process in countries 
such as Burma or Thailand. Japan 
on her own is still hampered by the 
deepseated suspicion of her Asian 
neighbours. But with India there 
is no such rancour from the past. 
Moreover, the Indian government 
has little reservation about Japan's 
more active involvement. 


In the Japanese establishment 
India is still a marginal area but it 
is beginning to assume some impor- 
tance. Business circles are definitely 
interested and what they think is 
reflected soon enough in political 
circles. Given the fluid situation 
in Asia, Japan will need to establish 
links and build ties if it is to play a 
leadership role. It has yet to show 
that it is willing to take that burden. 
But given its past history and the 
rancour that remains it cannot move 
with undue speed. India and Japan 
have just begun a dialogue which 
will grow, slowly perhaps, but still 
prove of great importance not only 
for bilateral relations but for the 
Tegion as well. 
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Attracting investments 


BADAR A. 


IQBAL 


FOREIGN trade and foreign direct 
investment have much in common as 
they are market responses to oppor- 
tunities arising due to the differences 
in the production capabilities of 
various countries. This means that 
both activities serve the same pur- 
pose. However, the question remains: 
what are the conditions under which 
foreign direct investment takes place? 
The ‘eclectic’ theory of foreign 
direct investment may shed some 
light on this! According to this 


1. Dunning, J.D. International Produc- 


tlon and the Multinational Ent А 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1 and 
D J.D. Wetwirtschaftliches- Archiv, 
Vol. 117, 1981, pp. 30-64. 
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theory, there are three basic sets of 
forces which determine the level and 
pattern of foreign direct investment. 
Firstly, foreign firms should have an 
edge in regard to ownership over 
their rivals in the host country. 
Secondly, the host nation must have 
locational advantage in respect of 
serving the local market or as an 
export base. Thirdly, there must be 
a sense of internalization which 
would encourage a firm to select 
direct investment over other kinds 
of arrangements like, for instance, 
production licensing.” 


2. Isaiah, F. Foreign Enterprise in Deve- 


loping Countries. Baltimore: JHUP, 1980. 


Three broad-based types of foreign 
direct investment can be identified: 
natural resource investment, invest- 
ment to save the host nation's mar- 
ket and export-oriented investment. 
The Japanese have shown themselves 
partial to natural resource and 
export-oriented investments. In the 
Asian continent East Asia has be- 
nefited the most from foreign invest- 
ments over the Jast two decades. In 
this respect, the flow of Japanese 
direct investment into East Asia is 
of paramount significance. 


О the last few years, Japanese 
investment in different parts of the 
world has become alarmingly signi- 
ficant and formidable. In a recent 
issue, The Washington Post stated 
that Japan has now produced an 
economy that 18 expanding its global 
reach while attaining new heights 
of industrial success at home. The 
‘explosion of Japanese foreign direct 


investment’ is one of the most 
remarkable stories of the late 
1980s.? 


Japan recorded a phenomenal rate 
of growth in its FDI during the last 
decade, particularly in the latter half 
of the 1980s. From 1986 to 1989, 
Japanese global foreign direct invest- 
ment registered an average growth 
of 54% annually. The amount in- 
vested overseas in the same period 
stood at US $ 102.76 billion and was 
double that invested during the pre- 
vious 34 years, i.e., from 1951 to 
1985. 


\ 


In the year 1990 (up to March) 
Japanese investment in Germany 
more than doubled, standing at US 
$1.1 billion. However, the capital 
flow in other directions actually fell 
to US 8 144 billion. 


The recently growing cohesive 
regional economies of North Ame- 
rica and Europe are now forcing 
Japan to take a hard look at its rela- 
tions with Asian economies. Bet- 
ween 1986 and 1989, North America 
accounted for 46.4% of total Japa- 
nese FDI, followed by Europe with 
20.1% and Latin America constitu- 
ting 14%. These three regions alone 


3. Iqbal, B.A. ‘Japanese FDI: New 
ng Scenario’, Monthly Commentary, 
New Delhi: ПРО, January 1992, pp. 9-11. 


formed a share as high as 80.5% of 
the total, indicating a high degree 
of Japanese FDI concentration in the 
area. In contrast, the share that 
went to Africa was as low as 1.1%, 
showing the extremes in ranking the 
largest and the lowest shares in total 
Japanese FDI between 1986 and 1989. 
South Asia in general and India in 
particular have also been sailing in 
the same boat. 


After five years of phenomenal 
increase, Japanese FDI went down in 
1990, affecting its flow to Europe 
and, to some extent, to the Latin 
American economies. However, the 
situation in Asian economies is a 
mixed one. Japanese companies are 
seemingly favouring Hong Kong, 
Malaysia and Indonesia, while res- 
training the flow to South Asian 
economies, particularly India and 
Pakistan.* Japan has also cut down 
its investments in South Korea and 
Singa where costs have been 
spiralling these days, together with 
the appreciation in their currencies. 


According to the latest data pub- 


lished by the Japanese Ministry of 
Finance (Mor), Japanese FDI in the 
first six months of 1990 (March to 
September) declined by 11% or by 
US 8 27.7 billion. It is pertinent to 
note that this decrease is the first 
ever since 1986, and it is estimated 
that the figure for the full year 
would be around US $ 67.5 billion 
(1095). North America recorded a 
decrease of 3.4% while Europe re- 
corded a decline as high as 16% 
during the first six months of 1990. 
The Asian continent also registered 
a decrease of more than 10% in the 
same period, due to the alarming 
decline in Japanese Fot in South 
Asian economies, particularly India. 


Let us now examine Japanese FDI 
trends in Asia. Japan is the richest 
nation in Asia and has emerged as 
the largest source of foreign direct 
investment in the region. The follow- 
ing table shows the trends in the geo- 
graphical distribution of Japanese 
FDI in Asia. According to this table, 
the New Industrialized Economies 
(NIEs) have been the largest recei- 
vers of Japanese FDI between 1951 
and 1988. Their share has been as 


4. Annual Reports, Ministry of Finance, 


Tokyo, 1990. 


high as 47%, followed by South East 
Asian Economies (ASEAN) with 46%. 
These two blocs have been гесі- 
pients of 93% of the total Japanese 
FDI during the last 37 years as 
against the 0.9% share of South 
Asian economies. 


TABLE 





Trends in Japanese FDI in Asia 





1951-1989 

Region| Amount USS 9% to 
country million total 
NIEs 15,018 46.8 
Hong Kong 6,167 19.2 
South Korea 3,248 10.1 
Singapore 3,812 11.9 
Taiwan 1,791 5.6 
ASEAN 14,750 46.0 
Indonesia 9,804 30.6 
Malaysia 1,834 5.7 
Philippines 1,120 3.5 
Thailand 1,992 6.2 
SAARC 270 0.9 
Bangladesh 11 = 
India 148 0.5 
Pakistan 18 0.1 
Sri Lanka 93 0.3 
China 2,036 6.3 


Source : Mini of Finance, Govern- 
ment of Japan, Tokyo, 25 February 1990. 


T. table also brings to light some 
revealing facts about Japanese FDI 
flows to different regions/countries in 
Asia, First, there have been wide 
disparities—regional inter-regional 
and intra-tegional—in the flow of 
Japanese investments as far as the 
Asian continent is concerned. Se- 
cond, there has been a higher degree 
of concentration in a few countries 
in Asia: Hong Kong in the NIEs, 
Indonesia in ASEAN, China in East 
Asia. In SAARC, India has been the 
largest recipient during the last 37 
years. Third, the Japanese govern- 
ment has not adopted a balancing 
approach in regard to the geogra- 
phical distribution of its FDI in the 
Asian continent. 


Why have these trends persisted 


in Japan's flows of FDI into the Asian 


5. Ministry of Finance, Government of 
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continent? The NIEs have been the 
largest receivers because Japanese 
firms have the advantage of owner- 
ship. ASEAN has also claimed a major 
share due to the availability of cheap 
labour for export manufacturing; in 
addition, it has the advantage of 
having an abundant supply of natu- 
ral resources. China has an edge 
over other countries in that it has a 
larger market. In fact, in the matter 
of receiving Japanese FDI, during the 
last 37 years China has outpaced 
many economies of the NIEs (South 
Korea, Singapore and Taiwan), 
ASEAN (Malaysia, Philippines and 
Thailand) and saarc (India, Pakis- 
tan, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka). In 
spite of the larger market it offers, 
SAARC did not receive any significant 
amount of Japanese investments bet- 
ween 1951 and 1989. This was due 
to the regulated structure of SAARC 
economies in the context of foreign 
direct investment, foreign trade and 
business environment.’ 


I. is clear, then, that economic 
prosperity has come to the NIEs and 
ASEAN economies due to increasing 
foreign direct investments. These 
facilitate movement up the ladder 
of comparative advantage, both in 
the investing countries, whose re- 
sources are free to move into more 
capital-intensive activities, as well 
as in the host economies, whose 
industrial employment and  non- 
traditional (manufactured) exports 
expand. However, these trends have 
been missing in South Asia. Restric- 
tions on foreign ownership, deemed 
necessary by investors, created a 
resource scarcity in the Indian eco- 
nomy leading to a crisis in the 
economy. Now let us examine the 
inflows of Japanese foreign direct 
investment in India. 


India's share of Japanese FDIis 
miniscule, whether looked at as stock 
or flow, Asia or worldwide.’ How- 
ever, Japan has come up as the third 
biggest non-NRI source of FDI in 
India after USA and Germany. Bet- 
ween 1980 and 1991, Japanese FDI 


6. James, Naya and Meier. Astan Deve- 
lopment: Economic Success and Policy 
Lessons. Wisconsin: Wisconsin University 
Press, 1989, p. 122. 


7. Sridharan, E., Japan and the New 


World Order: Implications for India. New 
Delhi: CPR, November, 1991, pp. 41-46. 


Woolng Japan 


8. Ibid. p. 42. 


in India stood at Rs. 110 crores or 
8% of the total FDI flows into the 
country during this period. In fact, 
in 1980 Japanese FDI in India was 
at its peak. This was due to the 
increasing collaborative efforts rela- 
ted to Maruti Udyog, which still 
remains the largest joint venture 
with the Japanese in India. However, 
after 1980 there were no significant 
ventures with Japanese collabora- 
tion. Particularly after 1982, there 
was no sustained inflow of Japanese 


FDI into India, causing a general , 
decline in FDI flows into the country ` 


during 1989 and 1990. But the 
situation improved somewhat in 
1991, when Japanese FDI in the 
country gained momentum. In this 
regard, it is interesting to note that 
all Japanese investments in India 
have been in the nature of minority 
equity holdings. 


As far as technical collaborations 
with India are concerned, Japan has 
emerged as the fourth largest colla- 
borator, the other three being the 
USA, the UK and Germany. Bet- 
ween 1980 and 1991, India made 
620 collaborations with Japanese 
firms. But it is/alarming to note that 
there has been a yearly decline in 
Japanese collaborations since 1988.° 


J oint ventures between India and 
Japan have also been in the red. 
Compared to those with other na- 
tions, they seem to be excessively 
import-intensive and comparatively: 
unprofitable. The former feature may 
be due to the heavy concentration 
of Indo-Japanese joint ventures in 
industries such as automobiles. The 
latter could reflect the dependence 
of the Japanese partner on intra-firm 
transfer pricing on project and inter- 
mediates/component imports rather 
than corporate profits.* 


Hence, keeping in view & broader 
overview of FDI inflows from Japan, 
India accounts for a negligible quan- 
tum, i.e. 0.1% of the total Japanese 
FDI worldwide. А comparison of 
Japanese FDI in India with that in 
Asia or worldwide reveals that, in 
effect, India had no place in Japa- 
nese FDI during the 1980s. In 1989, 


9. Ibid. p. 41 


the total Japanese FDI stock in India 
stood at US $166 million. The 
worldwide figure was US $254 
billion, with Asia alone accounting 
for more than US 840 billion. It is 
pertinent to note that almost all the 
nations in East Asia and Southeast 
Asia have Japanese FDI stocks of 
over one billion dollars, with the 
exception of Indonesia which has the 
largest stock at US $10 billion. 
This means that ‘India has been get- 
ting more and more peripheral for 
Japan just as Japan has been getting 
more and more important for India 
and the world’.*® 


Nearly a year has passed since the 
announcement of a liberal economic 
policy which would lead to drastic 
changes with regard to foreign in- 
vestment flows into India. But all 
the measures taken have failed to 
attract the Japanese. So far, only 
one Japanese company, Fujitsu Cor- 

ration of Japan, has decided to 
invest here.“ Ironically, even this 
decision was taken before the pro- 
clamation of the n investment 
policy. : 


Кома, a delegation of 100 top 
Japanese businessmen visited India. 
This delegation was sponsored by 
the Japanese Ministry of Internatio- 
nal Trade and Industry (міт) to 
explore possibilities for investment 
in various sectors of the economy. 
Similarly, in March 1992, another 
delegation came to Delhi on an in- 
vestment-cum-study mission. But, to 
date, neither of these two delegations 
have submitted any concrete propo- 
ва] to the Indian government. The 
result is that Japanese FDI in India 
remains a myth. Why do the Japa- 
nese ‘want to wait and watch the 
situation’? According to S. Majum- 
dar, ‘India could not offer Japanese 
investors what they wanted. And 
whatever India could offer was not 
enough for Japanese investors.” 


Not long ago some Japanese 
delegates submitted a list of 21 con- 
cessions for investing in India. How- 


10. Ibid p. 42. 


11. Financial Express, New Delhi, 16 
April 1992, p. 6. 

12. Majumdar, S. ‘Why are the Jape- 
nese Reluctant’. New Delhi: Tbe Financial 
Express, 16 April 1992, p. 8. 


ever, these concessions аге too 
difficult to comply with. For ex- 
ample, they have asked for 100% 
equity along with a drastic reduction 
in the existing customs duty struc- 
ture. India cannot afford this. But 
Japan has managed to acquire 10095 
equity in other Asian countries. 
Even socialist China, which 1s simi- 
lar to India in respect of cheap 
labour and abundant natural re- 
sources, has offered 100% equity to 
them. In addition, Pakistan, Bangla- 
desh and other important nations of 
South Asia have also liberalized 
their economy to a great extent, and 
that too, much before India. Pakis- 
tan has already permitted 100% 
equity. India thus has to do a lot of 
rethinking in this regard, and make 
an all-out effort to be competitive 
with the other nations of South Asia 
and East Asia. 


According to Rokuro Ishikawa, 
the leader of the Japanese Economic 
Mission (Jem), Tokyo, who had 
visited the country in January 1992, 
India’s fiscal and industrial policies 
are short of target and, as a result, 
instead of encouraging major invest- 
ing countries in general and Japan 
in particular, they are actually 
hindering them. He rightly suggested 


that India must make an earnest 


attempt to restructure its tax system 
and make it more and more compe- 
titive, keeping in mind the existing 
tax structure of China, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Taiwan, Singapore, Thai- 
land and the Philippines. These 
efforts might help improve the 
quality of Indian goods, increasing 
their capacity to face tough com- 
petition in the international market. 


| oem also felt that the existing 
tariff rates in respect of capital 
goods, raw materials and compo- 
nents need to be lowered. This 
would enable Indian firms to chalk 
out long-term corporate policies. He 
also suggested that India should re- 
move licensing in the consumer 
electronics and automobile sectors 
so that Japanese companies could 
come forward and participate more 
effectively and efficiently in the 
growth and development of these 


two vital sectors of the Indian eco- 


пошу. 


It is clear that there is a very wide 
gap between Indian and Japanese 


perceptions of each other. Most 
Indians assume that Japanese inves- 
tors are like their American or 
European counterparts 1n character. 
Hence, the Japanese are ‘invariably 
misunderstood by the Indian bureau- 
crats and businessmen’.’® In reality, 
it ig not an easy task to woo the 
Japanese business community, as 
they are generally tougher. In this 
respect, an observation ,made by the~ 
Director General of Japan External 
Trade Organisation (JETRO), an apex 
body to regulate and expand trade 
and investment is worth mentioning. 
According to him, ‘You still have 
many controls to go. Japanese in- 
vestors are businessmen. They are 
not philanthropists.’ 


Wi foreign direct investment in- 
crease more rapidly in India during 
the 1990s? There are good reasons 
to expect that it will. First, as long 
as India continues to liberalize in- 
vestment policy and to maintain a 
higher level of growth, it will con- 
tinue to receive larger foreign direct 
investment from Japanese firms. 
There are indications that real wages 
in Japan and other nations of East 
Asia and Southeast Asia will con- 
tinue to increase faster than in India. 
As a result, the flow of FDI from 
higher-wage Asian countries to 
lower-wage India will be maintained 
for some time to come. 


To maintain a higher level of in- 
flows of Japanese foreign invest- 
ments, India must take the following 
steps on a war footing. First, it 
must immediately make the neces- 
sary changes in the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act (FERA). Second, the 
recent policy changes have not gone 
far enough compared to ASEAN and 
other Asian economies. Third, the 
Indian government must guarantee 
political stability. The Japanese feel 
that total political stability has not 
yet been achieved, since the present 
government still functions with the 
help of other parties. Fourth, con- 
certed efforts must be made to 
improve the required infrastructure 
such as power, transport, communi- ' 
cation and ports. If these measures 
are not taken by the Indian govern- 
ment in the near future, all efforts 
at wooing Japanese businessmen will 
be in vain. 


13. Majumdar, S. op cit. 
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South Asia and Japan 


SHIGEYUKI 


ABE and KAZUHIRO IGAWA 


OF Jate, South Asia has been lag- 
ging behind the Asian Newly Indus- 
trialized Economies (NIEs) and 
ASEAN in terms of economic perfor- 
mance. Although Official Develop- 
ment Assistance (opa) flows are 
huge, and Japan isa big donor to 
this area, it has not played a major 
role in expanding trade and private 
capital flow. It is desirable for South 
Asia and Japan to have the same 
close economic ties as Japan has 
with the Asian NIEs and ASEAN. 


Many countries have argued that 
the role of the private sector in 
technology transfer and business 
activities is the key to economic 
development. In this context a new 
social and political framework to 
ease such a transfer mechanism 
should be devised and constructed; 
lessons should be drawa from the 
experiences of Japan, Asian NIEs 
and even ASEAN. Recognizing the 
need for foreign capital, in recent 
years South Asian countries have 
radically revised their liberalization 
plans for foreign investment. Among 
these, the plans for reform initiated 
last year by India and Bangladesh, 
are noteworthy. The success of 
NIEs and ASEAN has obviously in- 
spired South Asian countries to 
follow a similar path of economic 


development. 


*This is an edited version of a paper 
presented at the conefrence organized by 
ICEG-ICRIER and EWC. Reproduced 
with permission. 


1. In July 1991 India introduced a new 
policy, the Forelgn Investment Law, which 
1$ a substantial modification of the FERA 
(Foreign Exchange Regulation Act) of 
1974. Bangladesh also announced a new 
Industrial Policy in 1991. 


Wooing Japan 


2. Kaifu, 


The integration of the two Ger- 
manies forced Germany to spend 
more on its domestic economy (in 
order to reconstruct and stabilize 
East Germany), rather than on the 
rest of the world. Given the recons- 
truction expenses of Germany and 
the continuing twin deficits and eco- 
nomic weakness of the US, it seems 
that fewer funds can be provided 
by these two titans to the developing 
world. 


To make matters worse, addition- 
al funds are required for the re- 
organization and reform of Eastern 
Europe and the Commonwealth of 
Independent States (CIS). This adds 
to the uneasiness of South Asian 
countries as world funds shift to 
this new area. The only reliable eco- 
nomic giant for them in this decade 
will thus be Japan. The latter should 
therefore play a major role in pro- 
viding funds, both officially as well 
as privately, to this region." In this 
paper we will try to estimate the 
potential availability of funds from 
Japan and also discuss briefly the 
past, present and future of Japan- 
South Asia relations in terms of 
trade, capital flows and development 
aid. 


To begin with, we must clarify 
that Japan's contribution to trade 


then prime minister, had 
already taken an initiative іп this direction 
by visiting South Asia in 1990. This visit 
is y regarded as an epoch-makin 
event to ех and construct poli 

and economic relationships. It is impor- 
‘tant to enforce this with follow up action. 
In fact, Japan had already dispatched 
economic missions to enlarge trade and 
investment relations and had held meet- 
ings such as the ‘South West Asia Fourm'. 


ТАВГЕ 1 





South Asian Countries: Population, Per Capita GNP and Relations with Japan 


Population 

1989, 1000 
India 832,535 
Sri Lanka 16,779 
Nepal 18,431 
Pakistan 109,950 
Bangladesh 111,590 
Korea 42,380 
Singapore 2,684 
Indonesia 178,211 
Thailand 55,200 
China 1,105,067 
Philippines 61,224 
Malaysia 17,340 


Per Capita GNP Exports Imports Japanese Nationals 
to Japan from Japan ln residence іп Japan 

1989, $ 1990, mil.$ 1990, mils 90.10.1 90.12.31 
350 2,075 1,708 1,190 3,107 
430 134 315 625 1,206 
170 3 59 363 447 
370 537 1,006 681 2,067 
180 71 376 426 2,109 
4,400 11,707 17,457 5,826 687,940 
10,450 3,571 10,708 12,701 1,194 
490 12,721 5,040 7,031 3,623 
1,170 4,147 9,126 14,289 6,724 
360 12,054 6,130 8,269 150,339 
700 2,157 2,504 4,025 49,092 
2,130 5,402 5,511 6,116 4,683 


Source: Ministry of Foreign Affairs (1991), p.1 and p.49. 


and direct investment has been rather 
small though its ODA position is very 
strong in this region. The success 
of Asian NIEs and ASEAN should 
have prompted South Asian coun- 
tries to attract more private funds 
for their economies іп order to en- 
hance competitiveness and export 
orientation. They should also have 
lowered their dependence on official 
funding, and endeavoured to trans- 
form their economies by having 
patterns of trade and investment 
similar to those of the Asian NIEs 
and ASEAN. The collapse of commu- 
nist countries has led to a fear of 
capital being squeezed. By estima- 
ting the Investment Savings (is) 
balances of three major economies 
we will try to portray their effect on 
South Asian countries. It has been 
suggésted that if the US cuts down 
its twin deficits, and if Asian NIEs 
and ASEAN become creditors rather 
than debtors, South Asian couttries 
would not need to worry too much 
about the capital squeeze. We will 
im with the role of Japan on this 
18. 


Trade Relations with Japan 


The trade relations between South 
Asian countries and Japan are sum- 
marized in Table 1. Compared with 
other Asian countries, the nce 
of South Asian countries (in terms 
of South Asian nationals) in Japan 
is negligible. The number of Japa- 


nese residing in South Asian count- 
ries is also negligible (Table 1). In 
respect of trade, South Asian count- 
ries have been very small partners 
of both Japan and the US through- 
out the 1970s and 1980s: in fact, the 
trade shares remain less than 2094. 
The White Paper on World Economy 
by the Economic Planning Agency 
(gpa) is generally a good source for 
most current world statistics in rela- 
tion with Japan. However, though 
its 1991 edition mentioned India 
due to its weak relations with Japan, 
no South Asian country was included 
in its earlier editions, reflecting the 
relative unimportance of these coun- 
tries for Japan. 


From the viewpoint of South 
Asian countries, however, both 
Japan and the US have become in- 
creasingly important as trading part- 
ners. For example, Japan's share in 
India's exports jumped from 1175 in 
the 1970s to 2196 in the 1980s, 
while the US share leapt from 13% 
to 3394. The same trend, i.e. increa- 
sing shares of both countries in 
exports, was observed from the 1970s 
to the 1980s in all the other South 
Asian countries—although USA’s 
share is more impressive than that 
of Japan. 


On the other hand, Japan’s im- 
port share for India remained at 
about 8% in the 1970s and increased 





only slightly in the 1980s, while that 
of the US dropped from 16% to 
11%. А similar tendency has been 
observed for other South Asian 
countries. A more detailed descrip- 
tion of Japan’s trade relations with 
individual countries follows: 


India: Although its export per- 
formance has been respectable and 
producer products have expanded, 
India's 1989 trade deficit amounted 
to 85 billion. In 1990, however, 
India enjoyed a trade surplus of 
$0.3 billion, its first since 1980. 
Important trade partners of India 
were the USSR (22.3%), the US 
o Japan (8.4%), and UK 
5.7%) for exports; and Iran (11.8%), 
the US (8.9), the USSR (8.795), the 
UK (6.4%), and Japan (6.3%) for 
imports. 


In 1990 imports from Japan recor- 
_ded $ 1.708 billion, a fall by 15.4%, 
while exports to Japan stood at 
$ 2.075 billion, an increase by 4.9% 
from 1989. Since the growth of 
exports was higher than that of im- 
ports over the previous three years, 
the balance of payments deficit 
shrank from 8277 million to $41 


3. This section draws heavily from the 
White Paper on World Economy by 
JETRO (apn External Trade Organiza- 
tion) and the White Paper on International 
Trade by MITI (Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry) in addition to the 
White Paper on World Economy by EPA 
(Economic Planning Agency). 
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million in 1989.- The major imports 
from Japan are machinery and equip- 
ment and the potential demand for 
these is increasing. The growth of 
telecommunication machines, elec- 
tric parts and sewing machines 
exceeded 25% in 1989. In 1990 the 
import of certain types of machi- 
nery expanded drastically: textile 
machinery by 109.495, loading ma- 
chinery by 44.5% and train cars by 
330.6%. Regarding exports, textile 
products expanded by 24.5% in 
1989; in particular, clothing expand- 
ed by 66.495. Iron ore expanded by 
25.3% and diamonds by 8.1%; but 
prawns shrank by 22.6% because 
of severe competition with Thailand 
and Indonesia. In 1990, dyestuffs 
increased by 38.5%, clothing expan- 
ded by 14.4% while leather work 
expanded by 19.3%. 


Sri Lanka: Because of the conti- 
nued deficit in the balance of pay- 
ment, the government of Sri Lanka 
announced a substantial devaluation 
of its rupee іп 1989: 17.4% against 
the US dollar, 6.695 against the yen, 
and 16.3% against its Statutory 
Drawing Rights (зок). Exports 
recorded Rs. 5,617 billion and im- 
ports Rs. 8,022 billion in 1989. Ex- 
port expansion was observed in tea, 
coconut, textiles and clothing, rub- 
ber and other agricultural products. 
Industrial exports expanded by 
25.6% while agricultural exports 
increased by 9.7%. Consumer pro- 
ducts shared 26.1% in total imports 
while intermediate goods such as 
petroleum, fertilizers, chemical drugs 
and wheat shared 56.1%. 


+ 


| Е to Japanese statistics, 
Japan’s exports to Sri Lanka record- 
ed $ 117 million while imports from 
Sri Lanka stood at g 295 million in 
1989. Although the export of trans- 
port equipment expanded drastically, 
due to the slow economy in 1989 
that of other machines shrank. In 
Japanese imports, diamonds expand- 
ed tremendously—to $ 4.27 million, 
though other jewels slowed down. 
There was also a drop in the import 
of prawns, but clothing and tea. 
expanded. In 1990, Japanese export 
to Sri Lanka stood at $ 314.9 mil- 
lion, a 6.595 rise over the previous 
year. Machinery was the major 
item. In the same year, Japan im- 
ported from Sri Lanka goods worth 
8 134.133 million, of which prawns, 


Wooing Japan 


tea, titan, and rubber were the major 
Items. 


Pakistan: Tradé expanded in 


1988-89. Exports recorded Rs. 90.2 


billion (rupee) while imports stood 
at Rs. 135.8 billion. Among export 
items, textiles and related products 
shared 39.2%, and cotton yarn 
20.3%: these items expanded. Lea- 
ther shrank to 5.4%. Major export 
partners are Japan (11.6%), the US 
(11.4%) and West Germany (6.2%). 
In imports, wheat and machines 
increased to share 29.4%. Major 
import partners are the US (15.7%), 
Japan (13.8%) and Kuwait (6.3/4). 


I 1990, Pakistan’s exports to 
Japan decreased from the previous 
year by 8.8%, amounting to $537 
million. Major increasing items are 
food (mostly shrimp) with a 17.7% 
increase, chemical products, 27.8%, 
and machinery, 20.7%. Pakistan’s 
import from Japan was $ 1,005 mil- 
lion. This represented a 2.1% drop 
although there were several substan- 
tially increased items such as rubber 
(30.2%) and paper (26.895) pro- 
ducts, and agricultural (98.9%) and 
telecommunication (111.9%) ma- 
chines. 


Bangladesh: Exports expanded to 
T40.5 billion (taka) while imports 
expanded to T103.2 billion. Tradi- 
tional exports such as jute and 
clothing were still strong while 
chemical fertilizers, tea and frozen 
fish products expanded. While tra- 
ditional exports of jute had a share 
of 69% in 1982-83, this dropped to 
33% in 1988-89. Export partners 
are the US (26.8%), Italy, the UK, 
West Germany and Japan. Import 
partners are Japan (11.6%), Singa- 
pore, Arab Emirates (7.9%) and the 
US (5.8%). 


As for trade specifically with Japan, 
exports to the latter have been 
shrinking. They dropped by 12.4% 
from the previous year and were 
recorded at T1.745 billion. Frozen 
shrimps shared 60.7%. Together 
with jute and leather, the import 
share reached 91%. Imports from 
Japan increased by 41.3% and rea- 
ched T7.613 billion. Major imports 
include steel, transportation equip- 
ment, and non-electric and electric 
machines. In 1990, exports to Japan 
recorded a 2.6% increase and 
amounted to $ 70.8. million, major 
items being food and textiles. Im- 


ports, of which machines were the 
major item, recorded 8 376 million, 
an 11.7% increase. 


Nepal: Its volume of trade is very 
small, almost negligible. In 1990, its 
exports stood at $ 217 million and 
imports at $ 452 million. Trade de- 
ficit was a normal feature for Nepal 
during the 1980s. Its most important 
trading partner is India, whose share 
in Nepal's trade was abouta quar- 
ter in the 1980s bui became much 
smaller in 1990. The relationship 
with Japan shows a typical pattern, 
i.e, Nepal imports substantially 
from Japan while it exports next 
to nothing, indicating that Nepal's 
imports from Тарап rely on aid 
money. 


Overall Characteristics and Revealed 
Competitlveness 


Japan imports mainly raw mate- 
rials and fishery products from 
South Asian countries while its ex- 
ports to this region consist mostly 
of machines, including automobiles. 
Research shows that Asian countries 
have comparative advantage in tex- 
tile fibres, crude animal oil, vegetable 
oil, leather, textile yarn and fabric, 
non-metal mineral, travel goods, 
clothing and footwear. Japan hasa 
comparative advantage in fruit and 
vegetables, sugar and preps honey, 
coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and animal 
feed. 


I. has been found that although 
the revealed comparative advantage 
RCA figures for South Asian coun- 
tries change between two distinct 
years, they remain large and are 
naturally greater than one. In other 
words, the АСА position 18 unchan- 
ged. The RCA for Japan changed 
from above (below) one to below 
(above) one. Japan loses RCA in 
chemical products, plastic materials, 
wood products, textile yarn, metal, 
travel goods, clothing and footwear. 
But despite losing RCA, in some 
commodities, it remains competitive 
in iron and steel, electrical machi- 
nery, transport equipment and mis- 
cellaneous goods. Japan gains, RCA 
in non-electric machinery and in- 
struments. 


As the flying geese theory sug- 
gests, if South Asian countries be- 
come stronger in Japan's losing RCA. 
commodities, compensating trade 


ТАВГЕ 2 


À—‏ سا 


Direct Investment 


Number of Japanese Firms Abroad (all industries) 
HR OU Aer rm э ШЕЕ SET چ ع‎ RT dn s 


Total -75 
World total 13522 2811 
Asia total 5126 1185 
Korea 392 136 
China 358 - 
Taiwan 735 211 
Hong Kong 827 227 
Thailand 820 197 
Singapore 806 136 
Malaysia - 540 94 
Philippines 183 47 
Indonesia 338 108 
India 65 18 
Pakistan 14 2 
Sri Lanka 19 6 
Bangladesh 5 1 
Nepal 3 1 





76-80 81-85 86 87 88 89 90 91- 10% 
1493 2111 727 1049 1370 1453 1423 791 233 
590 735- 196 406 557 545 498 325 108 

47 43 13 48 34 34 14 14 17 
Е 72 30 . 35 63 61 41 52 1 
73 89 25 93 93 70 48 20 19 
114 124 46 72 71 65 55 38 14 
45 70 20 50 131 129 107 51 14 
153 159 30 49 70 69 84 44 5 
57 100 21 27 54 73 72 39 19 
38 16 1 8 12 21 22 16 6 
53 28 5 11 16 19 45 47 1 
4 14 5 8 9 1 3 = 9 
1 4 = 1 2 2 2 = 2 
1 7 - Е 2 = 1 1 1 
1 2 - - 1 = = = 
1 = = - = - - 1 = 


Source: Kaigai Shinshutsu Kigyo Soran '92, Toyo Keizai. 


should expand. So far Asian NIEs 
and ASEAN have either filled this 
gap, or gained RCA in these commo- 
dities. Division of labour with Japan 
has thus been more or less achieved. 
The industrial structure of South 
Asian countries is still at a rudimen- 
tary stage, and it needs to be deve- 
loped in order to catch up with 
leading Asian nations. As Asian 
NIEs and АЗЕАМ follow Japan and 
go further up the development lad- 
der, South Asian countries should 
fill the gap they leave behind. Asian 
NIEs and ASEAN have shown that 
direct involvement of the private 
sector in production is more than 
necessary to promote structural re- 
form. Japanese foreign direct invest- 
ment has played a major role in 
creating more RCA for Asian NIEs 
and ASEAN. In order to expand their 
economies, South Asian countries 
need to strengthen industrial pro- 
duction and to do this more foreign 
capital is required. Р 


Foreign Direct Investment‘ 


As has already been pointed out, 
trade relations between Japan and 
South Asian countries have been 
slight. The foreign direct investment 
(FDI) relation has also been negli- 


4. This section draws heavily from 
various issues of JETRO's White Paper on 
Foreign Direct. Investment. 


gible (Table 2). As shown in this 
table, only a very small number of 
Japanese FDI activities are centred 
in South Asia. The analysis also 
reveals that the more funds Japanese 
firms have invested in a country, the 
faster has been its economic growth. 
In terms of the number of FDI firms, 
Asian NIEs received as many as 
2,490 out of an Asia total of 4,299, 
with ASEAN, excluding Singapore, 
receiving 1,469. In contrast, South 
Asian countries attracted only 110 
FDI firms. Attracting Japanese FDI 
seems to be a key to achieving high 
economic growth, although there is 
no statistical proof of direct linkage. 


Why has Japanese FDI been so 
small in this region? Political 
stability and social unrest are, of 
course, primary reasons: but the 
drawbacks of strict regulations cou- 
pled with red tape and the men- 
tal barriers which are characteristic 
of Japanese managers cannot be 
overlooked. A recent survey by the 
Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry (mart) shows that a major 
objective of Japanese FDI is to 
expand local sales and to export 


5. According to  Hideki Yoshihara, 
Kobe Unrversity, a very important factor 
to consider 13 the mental blocks or barriers 
which exist in the minds of Japanese 
businessmen when they think about inves- 
ting, particularly in India. 


products to third countries. Too 
many and too strict regulations, 
coupled with weak trade relations 
with Japan, will naturally discourage 
heavy FDI in this region. South Asian 
countries therefore need to increase 
their local sales and exports to other 
countries in order to attract more 
Japanese FDI. In other words, they 
‘should find a way of making FDI 
profitable for both parties. 


The second most important objec- 
tive is to reduce the cost of labour. 
South Asia can stress this factor. In 
fact, we can expect a shift of pro- 
duction from Asian: NIEs to ASEAN 
and from ASEAN to South Asia for 
labour intensive products. As Japa- 
nese FDI expanded in Asian NIEs, 
they achieved high economic growth 
and higher wage rates. In order to 
obtain cheap labour, both Japan 
and the NIEs had thus to shift their 
production base to ASHAN. The same 
shift can be expected in large volume 
to South Asian countries in the near 
future. The commencement of joint 
ventures between Japan and Korea 
isa favourable indication. How- 
ever, it is essential that South Asian 
countries address themselves to the 
main issues that are blocking FDI 
growth. 


6. In 1990 & е textile 
was announced which involves a 
firm as a partner. See JETRO (1992). 
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As has been pointed out, FDI is 
very sparse in South Asia. But 
what about size? The Toyo Keizai 
Kaigai Kigyo Shinshutsu Soran gives 
a ranking of Japanese firms abroad 
in terms of total sales. Among the 
200  bestranking manufacturing 
firms, Maruti Udyog, a joint venture 
of Suzuki .Motors which started 
automobile and parts production in 
1983, ranked seventh. TVS Suzuki, 
a joint venture of Suzuki Motors, 
which started motorcycle production 
in 1984, ranked 97th. Kansal Paints' 
Goodlass Nerolac Paints ranked 
142nd. Non-manufacturing firms 
were not listed at all." 


Ан. small in number and 
size, most FDI has been concentrated 
in India and Pakistan. In these large 
countries there is, however, a specific 
trend in the FDI flow. In the 1950s, 
investment centred around the 
chemical industry i.e. glass, dye, 
vinyl. In the 1960s, the focus was 
electrical—watt meter and transfor- 
mer, wire—as well as synthetic fibre, 
and fertilizers. Since the 1970s, FDI 
has become auto-related with many 
major Japanese auto manufacturers 
investing. Fishery and fish proces- 
sing also became popular in recent 
years. Sri Lanka attracted Japanese 
porcelain and cement and Nepal 
attracted Japanese tourism. The 
most popular areas of Japanese 
investment in Southeast Asia are 
textiles, clothing and home electronic 
appliances. 


India: Since 1984, India has been 
promoting economic liberalization, 
particularly in relation to investment 
of foreign capital. In reality, how- 
ever, foreign investment since 1985 
has been on the decline, in both 
value and number. In 1987 the 
number of Indian firms which had 
joint ventures with foreign firms was 
853, compared with 958 in 1986; the 
value of investment, however, in- 
creased slightly from Rs. 1069.52 to 
Rs. 1077.89 million. The largest 
contributor is the US (Rs. 197,295 


7. These statistics are for 1988 and 
based upon Toyo Kcizai's questionnaires. 
The ranks are based only upon question- 
naires returned. In fact the same kind of 
survey for 1990 revealed the 50 largest 
joint ventures with Japanese firms. Maruti 
was one of the firms listed and it had 
reported sales of $ 748 million. It ranked 
21st in 1990. 
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million) while Japan ranks fourth 
(Rs. 71,69.62 million). Automobile- 
related investment has been large; 
other areas include electronics such 
as telecommunication, food process- 
ing, plywood, fishery, medical equip- 
ment and various types of machi- 
nery. 


T following factors are prob- 
lematic in India's investment en- 
vironment and policy: Strong de- 
mand for local content although 
domestic parts manufacturers are 
still unable to cope; high tariff rate 
and frequent revisions which lead to 
difficulty in cost calculation; weak 
infrastructure, in particular, electri- 
city and transportation; restrictive 
foreign capital ratio of 40%. The 
anti-trust policy makes it difficult to 
have joint ventures with leading 
companies. According to the Japa- 
nese External Trade Organization 
(ETRO), Japanese FDI in India has 
been decreasing although India anti- 
cipates more investment from Japan. 
Factors which make this difficult 
are stringent foreign capital control, 
complex approval procedures, diffi- 
culty in finding partners and parts 
suppliers, and regulations for resi- 
dent Japanese. Although the Fast 
Track Committee was instituted in 
1988 to specifically promote FDI 
from Japan, there is no significant 
rise discernible as yet. 


Pakistan: Due to the good per- 
formance of Pakistan's economy, 
foreign direct investment in 1988 
stood at Rs. 2.396 billion. For 10 
years, from 1979 to 1988, Pakistan 
received Rs. 9.245 billion in FDI. 
The major contributors were the 


US (41.7%), the UK (16.5%) and ` 


Saudi Arabia. (5.6%), the Japanese 
contribution being very low at 1.4%. 
The.Japanese finance ministry re- 
ported that in 1987, Japan invested 
only $4.64 million in five ventures. 
However, it was an increase from 
$2.37 million in 1985. Although 
Suzuki, Hino and Nissan Diesel 
invested as early as 1982 and Honda 
initiated its first investment in 1988, 
auto-related investment has since 
been increasing. 


In order to promote foreign in- 
vestments, the Pakistan government 
tried to strengthen its FDI adminis- 
tration and case procedures. For 
instance, it introduced an export 


processing zone (EPZ) under which 
FDI were granted some privi- 
leges in terms of exchange control 
and taxes. In April 1989, it set up a 
Board of Investment; it also revised 
EPZ regulations and, for the first 
time, allowed foreign firms to re- 
patriate capital and profits. 


To develop domestic industry, the 
Pakistan government has been trying 
to promote foreign capital invest- 
ment by the private sector. As an 
incentive, projects in areas designa- 
ted underdeveloped and industries 
requiring special promotion were tax 
exempted. The government also gave 
an assurance of dividend and prin- 
cipal transfer, and opened public 
business to the private sector. Auto- 
matic permission was granted to 
industries with a certain level of 
capital along with a simplification 
in the process of granting permis- 
sions, if needed, by these industries. 
As incentives per se, these should 
prove to be quite effective. Unfortu- 
nately, insufficient infrastructure, 
political instability, and security pro- 
blems still remain obstacles in the 
smooth inflow of capital. 


К wm FDI in Pakistan has been 
increasing since 1984. According to 
MOF statistics, the accumulated direct 
investment amounted to 8 110 mil- 
lion in 59 ventures atthe close of 
1990. Manufacturing shared about 
90% in terms of value and 60% in 
terms of ventures. Commerce attrac- 
ted eight ventures and $ 1.87 million 
while services acquired two ventures 
and $ 2.8 million. Finance and insu- 
tance attracted only two projects 
with $ 1.78 million. Fishing attrac- 
ted only one and $ 0.21 million. In 
1990 a large project was launched in 
the textile industry, which includes 
the Koreans as a partner, and this is 
expected to go on stream some time 
in 1992. 


Sri Lanka: The development of 
FDI in Sri Lanka has been adversely 
affected by the racial problems in the 
country. Foreign investment had 
been on a decline since 1983, but in 
1987 the trend seemed to change. 


- FDI in EPZs numbered 31 in 1987, 


compared to 10 in 1986; it rose to 
Rs. 812 million from Rs. 186 mil- 
lion. FDI in other areas remained 77 
in number, but increased from Rs. 
1,083 to Rs. 1,308 million from 1986 


to 1987. Areas of investment include 
clothing, textiles, food, rubber, non- 
metal ore, machines and food pro- 
cessing. Clothing and textiles are 
still the major areas for investment, 
but a clear diversification is now 
evident. The UK, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, the US, West Germany, 
and Japan are the major investors, 
the NIEs being important contribu- 
tors in recent years. 


FDI to Sri Lanka had been expan- 
ding since 1977, when the govern- 
ment changed its political stance to 
economic liberalization because of 
various investment incentives and 
cheap and abundant labour. But 
with the onset of the racial problem 
іп 1983, FDI began to drop and in 
1985 it had become one-tenth of the 
highest year. The annual average of 
Japanese ventures in Sri Lanka 
amounted to three or four. Accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Finance, bet- 
ween 1951 and 1990 Japan had 119 
investments amounting to $98 
million. According to & survey con- 
ducted by the Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce in Sri Lanka, the Japa- 
nese are favourably inclined towards 
Sri Lanka for the following reasons: 
abundant availability of cheap, Eng- 
lish-speaking labour, industries with 
young workers and most important, 
clear investment incentive policies 
which facilitate long-term investment 
planning. On the other hand, there 
is political instability, poor quality 


middle management and engineers, 
government inefficiency, lags in in- 
frastructure, difficulty in local access 
to investment goods, no private 
capital accumulation, an absence of 
productivity enhancement and a lack 
of commercial ethics. These pro- 
blems need to be addressed to attract 
investments from Japan. 


Bangladesh: In the past, most 
Japanese investments in Bangladesh 
were concentrated in EPZ. They are 
reported to be doing wellin textile 
machine parts, prawn troll fishery, 
small shipping, chain. pilot lamp 
and fishing utilities. Current activity 
centres around gloves, metal proces- 
sing, fan motor, and shoes. Several 
investment missions from Ja 
visited Bangladesh їп 1989-90, and 
an increasing number of FDIs are 
expected to utilize the cheap labour 
available in the near future. 


For the period between July 1990 
and June 199], permitted invest- 
ments stood at 35. These showed 
an impressive rise in the investments 
made by Asia, Hong Kong, Japan 
and Korea. Bangladesh attracted 
34 projects and T 1.83 billion, which 
is 4.5 times the amount recorded in 
the previous year. Areas of invest- 
ment were: textiles (11 projects), 
chemicals (8), pharmaceuticals (3) 
leather (2), food processing (2), 
machines, oil refinery, metal, com- 
munication machinery, handicraft, 


precise modelling, toys etcetera. 
Earlier, European countries domina- 
ted in the area of foreign investment 
in Bangladesh but now Asian coun- 
tries, in particular Korea and Hong 
Kong, have increased tremendously 
in presence. 


The year 1991 saw the announce- 
ment of a new industrial policy 
according to which: no prior app- 
roval of вот is required for foreign 
investment or for the employment 
of foreign labour. Under the policy, 
the scale of small enterprises was 
raised from T15 million to T30 
million. Corporate tax arising from 
exports was made fully refundable, 
and the upper limit of loans from 
development banks was changed 
from T100 million to T300 million. 
Also, the EPZ was expanded to in- 
clude Kurna. 


The scrapping of prior approval 
is a great leap forward towards full 
liberalization. According to a JETRO 
survery, Japanese firms in EPZ hiked 
up the existing low wages, used 
young and abundant labour, impro- 
ved EPZ infrastructure, introduced a 
promotion policy favourable to for- 
eign capital, and considered the 
possibility of 100% capital contri- 
bution. However, it was felt that 
while nEPZA (Bangladesh Export 
Processing Zone Agency) was cap- 
able of acting quickly, liaison with 











TABLE 3 
Japanese FDI Activity Summary 
78 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 
1 Total sales bs 23 29 38 40 30 54 56 71 103 
2 DFI stock bs 92 109 12.6 14.9 17 19.5 22 244 282 36 
3 1/2 % 250 230 255 235 154 245 230 252 286 
4 DFI flow bg 2.04 1.69 1.71 2.3] 2.08 2.56 2.51 2.35 3.81 7.83 
5 Purchases bs - 15.3 19.1 - = 13.9 - - 24.1 = 
6 Equipment investment bs - 1.99 2.3 - - 2.57 - - 3.32 = 
7 4/6 % = 859 100.4 ~ - - 99.6 = x 114.8 = 
8 Export (to Japan) ratio 
in total sales bs - 10.9 9.9 - - 11.6 - - 7.8 = 
9 Import (from Japan) 
ratio in purc bs = 42.8 41.2 - = 50.4 B - 53 - 
10 Import (trom Japan) 
ratio in eq. investment bg - - = = = 55.6 - - 42.6 - 
11 5/1 % 52.8 50.3 - - 46.3 = - 34.8 - 





Source: Economic Planning Agency (1990). 
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other agencies required improve- 
ment. li 


Nepal: FDI activity in Nepal has 
been very small. According to Tokyo 
Keizai’s survey publication, the 
country has only three joint ventures, 
all of which are travel-related: Hotel 
Himalayas, Nepal Hokke, and 
Trans-Himalayan Tours. 


Other Factors Common to the Region 


One characteristic of Japanese 
FDI, missing in South Asia but very 
common in other areas, is the high 
proportion of medium size enterprise 
investment. Most investments in 
this region have been made by major 
leading firms in Japan. This implies 
that FDI is a risky business and can 
be undertaken only by large firms. 
Knowing the current low level of 
foreign investment and the narrow 
and restricted fields within which it 
has to operate, the region should 
endeavour to lift various restrictions 
to invite more FDI from Japan. 
Although, as Table 3 suggests, on 
an average, 50% of input and 40% 
of equipment investment should be 
imported from Japan for FDI, it can 
be argued that at least half can be 
acquired locally. The region should 
take advantage of this. However, 
the important issue at present is to 
increase the volume of Japanese FDI 
in South Asia. 


Development Assistance and Prob- 
Jems 


Comparisons made in trade or 
investment flows in the area of ODA 
show that Japan has recently be- 
come the number one bilateral 
provider of loans and grant-in-aid, 
even to South Asia. However, des- 
pite being a major world donor it 
has been criticized for having no 
consistent philosophy, too much 
tying-up in ventures, too great an 
economic focus, and over-concentra- 
tion in Asia. It is possible that, due 
to inexperience, Japan may on occa- 
sion have given ODA without cautious 
planning and enough follow up, but 
steps are being taken to rectify these 
weaknesses. 


Characteristics of Japanese ODA 

In terms of volume, Japanese 
foreign aid has come a long way in 
a short time. When Japan parti- 
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cipated in the Colombo Plan, its aid 
budget was only about $50 thousand. 
Today it has become a major donor 
country, with its 1988 official deve- 
lopment assistance disbursement of 
$9.1 billion ranking second only to 
the US ($10.1 billion). This was 
equivalent to 19.2% of the total 


r 


ODA by DAC countries. In 1989 Japan 
provided $8.965 billion, which was 
a slight fall from 1988, but due to 
the decrease in US contribution it 
was the largest ОрА donor. The sub- 
sequent fall in Japan’s ODA is simply 
because the yen became weaker in 
1989. 


TABLE 4 





Japanese ODA to South Asta (million USs) 


Technical 





Government 


Grant _Cooperation Sub-total Loan (net) Total 





Pakistan 1985 38.50 4.70 43.20 50.10 93.30 
1986 31.90 6.94 38.84 112.72 151.56 

1987 61.78 11.01 72.79 53.89 126.68 

1988 89.46 13.75 103.21 ° 198.97 302.18 

1989 74.18 14.26 89.04 88.42 177.46 

1990 56.06 11.54 67.60 125.96 193.56 

-1990 553.40 94.59 647.99 1,285.45 1,933.44 

India 1984 14.45 3.15 17.60 4.01 21.61 
1985 9.65 4.49 14.14 7.77 21.91 

1986 22.53 6.94 29.47 197.23 226.70 

1987 23.05 10.12 33.17 270.78 303.95 

1988 35.28 10.31 45.59 133.87 179.46 

1989 24.58 10.51 35.09 222.15 257.24 

1990 22.17 11.72 33.88 53.38 87.26 

-1990 246.41 82.98 329.37 1,483.18 1,812.55 

Nepal 1984 15.15 640 21.55 6.97 28.52 
1985 36.31 4.82 41.13 9.61 50.74 

1986 44.66 9.05 53.71 14.35 68.06 

1987 49.98 14.74 64.72 12.05 76.77 

1988 41.37 14.56 55.93 6.43 62.36 

1989 42.24 14.57 56.81 20.58 77.39 

1990 34.27 12.86 47.13 8.04 55.17 

-1990 370.40 11434 48474 98.93. 583.67 

Bangladesh 1984 42.72 3.01 45.73 21.31 67.04 
1985  . 38.52 4.4 42.26 50.05 93.31 

1986 31.90 6.94 38.84 112.72 151.56 

1987 61.78 11.01 72.79 53.89 126.68 

1988 89.64 13.75 103.39 198.97 302.36 

1989 135.59 16.72 152.31 218.29 370.60 

1990 13166 19.98 151.64 221.84 373.58 

-1990 944.19 129.96 1,074.15 2,057.53 3,131.68 

Sri Lanka 1984 29.42 5.82 35.24 28.53 63.77 
1985 33.35 771 41.06 42.68 83.74 

1986 56.61 11.09 67.70 59.20 126.90 

1987 54.16 12.47 66.63 51.63 118.26 

- 1988 65.68 21.18 86.86 112.97 199.83 

1989 75.89 17.79 93.68 91.57 185.25 

1990 74.39 16.58 90.97 85.10 176.07 

-1990 529.85 126.79 656.64 912.92 1,340.38 


Source: Ministry of Foreign Affairs (1990, 1991, 1992). 
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ТАВГЕ 5 





Ten Largest Recipient Countries of Japanese ODA (million USs) 











1970 1975 1980 1989 1990 
] Indonesia 125.84 Indonesia 197.92 Indonesia 350.03 Indonesia 1145.26 Indonesia 867.78 
2 Korea 86.76 Korea 87.44 Bangladesh 215.14 China 832.18 China 723.02 
3 Pakistan 39.55 Philippines 70.33 Thailand 189.55 Thailand 488.85 Philippines 647.45 
4 India 32.73 Malaysia 63.27 Burma 152.46 Philippines 403.75 Thailand 418.57 
5 Philippines 19.23 Egypt 50.17 Egypt 122.97 Bangladesh 370.60 Bangladesh 373.57 
6 Thailand 16.91 Bangladesh 47.05 Pakistan 112.42 India 257.23 Malaysia 372.62 
7 Iran 11.96 India 46.61 Philippines 94.40 Sri Lanka 185.25 Turkey 324.31 
8 Burma 11.94 Thailand 41.12 Korea 76.30 Pakistan 177.46 Pakistan 193.55 
9 China 9.53 Iraq 29.77 Malaysia 65.63 Nigeria 165.86 Sri Lanka 176.07 
10 Singapore 5.75 Nigeria 27.31 Sri Lanka 44.78 Kenya 147.81 Poland 149.85 
Top 10 
total 360.20 661.08 1423.68 4174.25 4246.69 
World total 371.51 850.40 1960.80 6718.50 6939.56 
Source: Ministry of Foreign Affairs (1990, 1991, 1992). 
Japan' з concentration on infras- China, the Philippines, Bangladesh, structural adjustment loans (SAL) 


tructure aid has been criticized as 
being unresponsive to various needs 
of its recipients. In fact, Japan's 
infrastructure-related opa share is 
37.3% while the average of Dac 
countries remains 16.595. While 
project-type aid played a central role 
in the past. Japan recognizes that a 
flexible approach is needed to pro- 
perly respond to current conditions 
in developing countries. Non-project 
Bid has been expanded as a relief 
measure to developing countries ex- 
periencing economic difficulties due 
to the deterioration in their inter- 
national balance of payments, parti- 
cularly since the mid-1980s. 


Another feature of Japan's opA has 
been its geographical concentration 
in Asia. Only a year before the first 
oil shock, almost 98% of Japan's 
assistance was disbursed in Asia. 
The Middle East was the region 
which triggered the greatest change 
in Japan’s orientation toward foreign 
aid. The use of aid asa diplomatic 
tool in the Middle East helped to 
enlarge Japan’ s aid application be- 
yond Asia.® In 1987, the 10 largest 
recipients of Japanese opa, sharing 
63%, were Asia-oriented: Indonesia, 


8. For a concurring view see Dennis T. 
Yasutomo. ‘Why Aid? J ese an Aid 
Great Power.’ Pacific airs, Yol. 62, 
No. 4. Winter, 1989-90, p. 493 


India, Thailand, Malaysia, Burma, 
Turkey and Pakistan. Today, though 
more than 60% ofits ОРА is still 
being channelled into this region, 
Japan has been increasing its aid to 
Africa. This effort is reflected in the 
expansion of Africa’s share of total 
bilateral opA to 13.8% in 1988,a 
four point increase over the previous 
year. Similar trends have been obser- 
ved for the South Pacific and for 
Central America as well. 


тараз has frequently been critici- 
zed for having the weakest of all 
concessional terms in the DAC. Yen 
loans, which require repayment 
albeit at a low interest rate, have the 
largest share in Japan's ODA. Yen 
loans comprise 58% in bilateral aid 
flows while the comparative figure 
for the US is just 5%. The grant 
element is thus only 47.3%, 
lowest among DAC members. The 
Japanese government is presently 
trying to expand both the volume 
and the quality of its aid. 


Even in the case of loans, a more 
flexible approach in response to the 
diversity of development needs is 
being favoured for non-project cre- 
dits, including commodity loans and 
two-step loans. In fact, the number 
of Japanese non-project loans has 
risen: of special significance is the 
substantial increase in the amount of 


provided to developing countries for 
use in macro-economic reconstruc- 
tion or policy support in specific 
Sectors. 


Another aspect that is frequently 
criticized is related to the aid 'princi- 
ple' followed by Japan: i.e. the grant- 
ing of aid on a ‘request basis’. Japan 
will undertake ODA only when reci- 
pient countries request such action. 
But often recipient countries are not 
knowledgeable enough to fulfil the 
requirements needed to propose the 
aid request. This has allowed Japa- 
nese companies that operate behind 
the scene, particularly general trad- 
ing (Sogo Shosha) and construction 
companies, considerable leeway in 
manipulating requests that are not 
always consistent with potential reci- 
pients’ needs. In addition, the Japa- 
nese aid programme has been largely 
dependent on the private sector, 
because the Ministry of Finance 
(моғ) has never seen fit to raise per- 
sonnel levels. 


Philosophy of Japanese ODA? 


Through a long history of ODA 
activities, the twin objectives of ‘re- 
cognition of interdependence’ and 
‘humanitarian considerations’ have 


9. See oDA 1990. Ministry of Foreign 


Affairs. 
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been generally accepted worldwide. 
Japanese ODA also stands by these 
twin objectives. However, current 
opinion holds that Japanese ОрА is 
uninformed by any principles or 
philosophy. The so-called ‘request 
basis’ principle is a vivid reflection 
of Japan’s self-help approach. In 
line with this, Japan tends to avoid 
prescriptive aid, and only assists 
projects given high priority by the 
recipient nation. 


Сес suggestions have been 
made which, if adopted, would help 
make Japan’s ODA similar to that of 
other countries, particularly the US. 
They include reconsidering the pro- 


ject proposal basis; expanding pre- 


project research; extending various 
kinds of aid suitable for recipient 
countries; actively utilizing NGOs; 
improving the post-aid evaluation 
system; establishing an aid execution 
System; and developing human re- 
sources related to aid. 


While these suggestions may prove 
suitable for new developments in 
such areas of ODA as sectoral loans, 
soft loans, coordination among 
donors, etcetera, it ig not certain 
that they will work for project loans 
or area concentration, etcetera. In 
Asia, for instance, if Japan were to 
move towards more non-project 
loans, there would be less infrastruc- 
ture development and this might 
not be desirable for economic deve- 
lopment. This is because private 
capital will not flow їп unless suff- 
cient infrastructure is provided. 
Asian NIEs and ASEAN succeeded іп 
inviting private capital because they 
first developed their infrastructure 
with the help of opa. With the 
democratization of Eastern Europe, 
Asian countries have begun to worry 
about the distribution of financial 
aid from Japan. How Japan should 
distribute this aid is a grey area in 
which no definite directions can be 
discerned as yet. 


At tbe moment, Japan lacks 
sufficient ODA staff, and this lowers 
the efficacy and implemetation of its 
aid plan. It should therefore spend 
1% of its total aid fund оп develop- 
ment and tesearch. There also seems 
to be a strong tendency not to spend 
on such aspects as human develop- 
ment, and it is high time this was 
changed. 
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Also, while continuing to be Asia's 
major donor, Japan should recog- 
nize the nature of coordination. The 
flying geese pattern of development 
suggests that Asian NIEs are follow- 
ed by ASEAN, who in turn are follow- 
ed by South Asian countries. For 
technologies and personnel matters, 
it may be better to use the experience 
of NIEs to improve ASEAN and to 
use the experience of both these to 
improve South Asia. From this 
point of view, it may be worth taking 
the following measures;^ (a) Japan 
should supply consultancy services 
and supervise projects while NIEs 
participate in infrastructure cons- 
truction. (b) For feasibility studies, 
JICA could increase its foreign staff, 
especially from the NIEs, and at the 
same time make use of the long US 
aid history and its presence in South 
Asia as well. (c) In addition, Japan 
should enhance private capital flows 
to South Asia to the same extent as 
ODA. 


It may be worthwhile mentioning 
more orthodox suggestions for eco- 
nomic cooperation in this region. In 
the context of Japanese aid," Okawa 
classified developing countries into 
groups. The first group corresponds 
with the first phase of Japanese 
economic development (1868 to 
1885): Ethiopia, Zaire, Bangladesh 
belong to this category. The second 
corresponds with the second phase 
(till 1897): Indonesia, India, Pakis- 
tan, Kenya, and Peru are in this 
group. Most of the South Asian 
countries belong to the first two 


groups. 


The suggestion for the first group 
regarding aid is to put more emp- 
hasis on technological cooperation, 
food, and aid to increase food pro- 
duction. Since these countries export 
primary products and their level of 
education is low, capital assistance 
alone will not contribute much to 
the development. The second phase 
corresponds with the phase of import 
substitution. Capital transfer is 
effective only in this phase. Coopera- 


10. This suggestion is in line with 


Toshio Watanabe (1990) 


11. Okawa, Kazushi. Basic Research on 
Planning: the Basic Direction of Economic 
Coo ion (Keizai  Kyoryoku Kihon 
Hos in Ritsuan no Tameno Kiso Chosa), 
1982. 


tion must be well received in the 
area of assistance to small and 
medium enterprises (SME), improve- 
ment of industrial organization, and 
the enforcement of agricultural foun- 
dation. 


S. Asian Economic Development 


In the previous section we discussed 
the quality of aid given by Japan to 
South Asian countries. We now come 
to the possible volume of aid avail- 
able to these countries from Japan. 
We will estimate the 1s balances of 
three major countries and examine 
the need for capital in Asian coun- 
tries. Since there will be no shortage 
of capital if interest rates rise suffi- 
ciently to depress investment demand 
and enhance desired saving, we shall 


- construct a simple model of invest- 


ment demand and savings. With 
this model we will empirically 
evaluate what kind of interest rates 
and growth paths would resolve the 
capital shortage of the world in the 
1990s, highlighting to role of Japan. 
But to do this, we have to first look 
at the current situation. 


I. the 1980s the oil crisis and 
twin deficits of the US squeezed the 
world capital market. In the 1980s, 
the twin deficits of the US continued, 
with unified Germany, the CIS and 
the breakdown of Eastern Euro 

putting further pressure on the 
world capital market.! The anxiety 
about international fund shortage 
stems from the uneasiness of develo- 
ping countries which anticipate, on 
the one hand, capital shortage in 
leading industrial countries. i.e. the 


` US and Germany, and on the other, 


a capital squeeze resulting from the 
shift of funds for the reconstruction 
of former socialist countries. 


Shortage of Capital їп Asian Coun- 
tries 


In the 1990s, Japan becomes a 
major world fund supplier. Asian 
NIEs, with high income levels and 
increasing financial asset accumula- 
tion, will probably follow Japan in 
performing this role in the near 
future. Stimulated by the success of 
EC and NAFTA, ASEAN plans to form 
a free trade area. Private fund inflow 


12. According to Nihon Keizai Shinbun, 


24 February 1991, the official aid to CIS 
amounts to 80.9 billion US dollars. 


to this region is massive and may 
continue to be so for some time to 
come. From the Is gap point of view 
this region is still suffering from 
capital shortage, but the current 
balance deficits have been financed 
sufficiently by private capital inflows 
from abroad. 


A quick glance at the Is gaps of 
selected Asian countries reveals that 
Korea moved from a position of 
capital shortage to abundance in 
1984 and moved back to shortage in 
1989 2° For Taiwan in the 1970s and 
1980s, savings have been greater 
than investment. Hong Kong and 
Singapore grew to become capital 
abundant countries in 1984 and in 
1986, respectively. Thus, Asian NIEs 
are basically capital abundant. The 
current balance surplus figures con- 
firm this. Following Asian NIEs, 
ASEAN’S performance, particularly of 
Thailand and Malaysia, has been 
improving. Malaysia’s 18 balance 
turned to show capital abundance in 
1984 and Thailand's in 1986. Malay- 
sia's current balance surplus from 
1987 is also impressive. It is indeed 
amazing to observe that savings and 
investment rates are more than or 
close to 30% for Asian NIEs and 
ASEAN, the only exception being the 
Philippines. 

Some South and Southeast Asian 
countries neighbouring Asian NIEs 
and ASEAN аге in the process of re- 
placing or joining them in attracting 
private capital from the world, but it 
will take а few more years before 
they develop fully. It is certainly 
not easy for а population-plagued 
India or Pakistan to develop as quic- 
kly as the Asian NIEs. Pakistan's 
savings rate has been extremely low 
and it has thus been suffering acute- 
Ту from 18 shortage. All these coun- 
tries have economic needs which are 
quite different from those of Asian 
NIEs and ASEAN. They suffer from 
a shortage of capital but they cannot 
expect private fund inflows. The 
pledged ODA, therefore, still remains 
their most effective source for meet- 
ing capital demand, and they would 
naturally suffer if the allocation of 
official funds to the CIS, Eastern 
Europe and heavy debtor developing 
countries were to increase, The im- 


13. TR, Deed пров the data by the 
EXIM Bank of Japan (1990). 


pact of CIS and Eastern Europe will 
be felt more significantly by count- 
ries dependent upon official fund 
flows than by those which rely upon 
private funding. 


Fund Flows from Japan the US and 
Germany 


Estimates for international capital 
supply and demand are indispensa- 
ble in evaluating the future of the 
world. We have estimated the de- 
mand and supply of capital for 
Japan, the US and Germany, three 
of the world's major industrial coun- 
tries, in accordance with several 
possible scenarios. The rationale 
behind the selection of these three 
countries is simple: in world produc- 
tion, their share alone amounts to 
43.9% or 60% or more in world 
industrial production. 


Nous to the EPA's estimation, 


the shortage amounts to $ 70 billion 
for industrial countries and $33 
billion for developing countries, 
not including the CIS and Eastern 
Europe.* The total becomes $ 103 
billion in 1992 and 892 billion in 
1993. The shortage of CIS and Eas- 
tern Europe, of course, should be 
added to this total to show the real 
and immense need for international 
fund flow. The issue in question is 
whether these three major industrial 
countries can provide sufficient capi- 
tal in the near future to the develop- 
ing world and to clarify how much 
higher a real interest rate and how 
much higher a growth rate are re- 
quired for the world capital shortage 


to disappear. 


Using a simple model, we worked 
out several scenarios based on vari- 
ous assumptions on growth paths 
and real interest rates. The basic (B) 
scenario assumes that the growth 
rates and interest rates for the 1990s 
will be the ваше ав the average of 
the 1980s. The mwr (D scenario 
differs from the basic in assuming 
that the growth rate in the 1990s 
follows the IMF projections, і.е. 3.4% 
(Japan), 3% ( SA), 2% (Germany). 
The high growth (HO) scenario assu- 
mes 595, 495, 395 growth, and the 
low growth (LO) scenario assumes 


14. БРА (1991) and Fukao (1991) pro- 
al 


vide some estimates also. 


196 growth for the three countries. 


-In addition we raise the average 


interest rates by 1 to 5% in combi- 
nation with HO and LO assump- 
tions (НІ to H5 and 11 to H5 
scenarios). 


Under B, the three countries will 
produce $ 80 billion capital surplus 
in 1992 and 1993. If this is the base 
figure included in the world capital 
demand supply figures of EPA, we 
need an additional $ 103 billion. In 
other words, the world capital shor- 
tage may disappear if these three 
countries can supply $ 183 billion. 
With H5, i.e. high growth and high 
interest rate scenario, these three 
countries achieve g 156 billion, 
which is close to the required 
amount. Reviewing the trend of the 
US Is gap in the 1990s, we feel that 
even if just the US corrects its spen- 
ding pattern and becomes self-suffi- 
cient, the world capital demand 
would be more or less fulfilled with 
scenario B (8 162 billion), or scenario 
HO ($ 176 billion), or with scenario 
НІ ($ 188 billion). It would not be 
necessary to consider scenario H5, 
which is in any case unrealistic. 


I. our scenarios we change the 
levels of GNP growth and interest 
rates. By shifting these parameters 
we can see the effects on internation- 
al capital flows. This is true both 
for private as well as public funds. 
Changes in interest rates induce 
mainly private fund flows whereas 
changes in growth rate induce mainly 
public fund flows. Therefore, altho- 
ugh H5 scenario does create a subs- 
tantial fund, it does not necessarily 
create public funds. For South Asian 
countries, where official public funds 
are essential, it is important to know 
not only how much world capital 
is available but also how much offi- 
cial funding can be created. In our 
high growth scenario we simulated 
and found that an additional $ 10 
billion are available; these should be, 
in large part, official funds. In any 
case itis vital for all South Asian 
countries that the world’s leading 
nations enjoy a higher economic 
growth in the 1990s than in the 
1980s. 


Japan/South Asia Policy Issues 


It is necessary, by way of conclu- 
sion, to discuss the Japan/South 
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ef? forge stronger relations 


Asia issues from a broader view- 
point. - As ha$''been discussed, the 


coordination between private trade/ 


investment ‘flows and the opa is very 
important. How Asian NÍEs and 
ASEAN keep a leading edge over 
South Asia should be carefully stu- 
died. It seems that Japanese private 
capital flows. have been affecting 
Southeast Asian countries to a great 
extent. The trade pattern between 
Southeast Asia and Japan used to be 
a vertical one. This should not be 
transformed into а horizontal 
pattern. By checking the revealed 
comparative advantage, private capi- 
tal flows and ODA, we may be able 
to determine the direction in which 
South Asian and Japanese coope- 
ration should move. 


J apan’s economy has now become 
big enough to take some responsi- 
bility for the development of world 
economy, particularly since Japan 
has relatively more funds in hand 
than any other developed country. 
We will go a step further and pro- 
vide an insight into the strategic or 
political viewpoint regarding the 
Japanese concern with South Asia. 
The world is moving towards coun- 
tries without borders; yet at the 
same time regionalism is strongly 
supported. In fact the world has been 
regrouped into three major blocs: 
the Europe bloc (BC), the American 
bloc (the US, Canada, Mexico etce- 
tera), and the Japan bloc (Japan, 
Asian NIEs, ASEAN, and others). 
Each bloc, in the near future, will 
include many developing countries 
in its membership. The Europe 
bloc will contain African countries, 
the American bloc will embrace 
Latin America, and Japan, naturally, 
will incorporate South Asia. This is 
a driving force behind Japan's effort 
with 
South Asian countries. Earlier we 
discussed the flying geese pattern of 
development, from Japan to Asian 
NIEs to ASEAN to South Asia. From 
an economic viewpoint, 1.e. efficient 
allocation of resources, production 
and so on, stronger cooperation 
with South Asian countries cannot 
be circumvented. 


In general, Japan engages in three 
activities; trade, investment, and 
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ОРА. Compared with the voluminous 
ОРА, trade and investment activities 
are very small. It is felt that private 
foreign investment is very influen- 
tial, especially for the promotion of 
the host country’s exports. South 
Asian countries are known for their 
large domestic markets and can use 
them to their advantage. Dynamic 
development, however, requires an 
outward outlook and more private 
sector activities than anything else. 


J apan has a unique economic sys- 
tem. On the one hand, it uses the 
market mechanism; on the other, it 
uses special relations, a representa- 
tive of which is ‘keiretsu’, in its eco- 
nomic units for transaction and eco- 
nomic planning. The private sector 
has a strong tie with the government 
which plans structural changes for 
it. It might be interesting to intro- 
duce this Japanese system to South 
Asian countries as a kind of techno- 
logy transfer and to make this trans- 
fera part of ODA. To implement 
this we should formally establish a 
mutual information exchange system 
between Japan and South Asian 
countries. 


Butitis not enough to enhance 
bilateral cooperation alone. Japan 
should consider the global division 
of labour, involving countries in 
different stages of development— 
Asian NIEs, ASEAN and South Asia, 
and find ways for them to stimulate 
each other in order to optimize 
economic performance and harmo- 
nize the world division of labour. 
Direct aid and help from Japan to 
South Asian countries is, of course 
necessary. But what is even more 
necessary is the involvement of ASEAN 
and Asian NIEs in the process of 
South Asia's economic expansion. 
As demonstrated by the flying 
geese theory, it is very important 
in this context to adjust indust- 
rial:structures so that the transfer- 
and division of labour mechanism 
becomes smooth and efficient. Stabi- 
lity in politics, sound market mecha- 
nism, privatization and adequate 
infrastructure are all necessary for 
this purpose. Once South Asian 
countries allow the market mecha- 
nism to function with stability, 
Asian NIEs and ASEAN together with 
Japan will begin to cooperate in the 
true sense of the word. 


ay 


| Working with the Japanese 


R. 


C. 


BHARGAVA 


SOON after independence India 
embarked upon a programme of 
planned development, with the ob- 
ject of accelerating economic growth, 
attaining self-reliance and improving 
the quality of life of our people. Our 
political leaders and planners realiz- 
ed that the use of modern techno- 
logy could result in accelerating 
the process of growth, and leap-frog- 
ging the economic gap which had 
developed between us and other 
Western countries. India's industrial 
development after 1950 was largely 
based on imported technology. The 
natural source of this technology was 
the West. Not only were countries 
in the Western hemisphere ahead of 
the rest of the world in technology, 
but there were advantages of lan- 
guage when dealing with the British 
or Americans. The British knew 
India well and already had invest- 
ments here. 


The technology inflow into India 
came both in the form of equity 
investments and through licence 
agreements. There were several 
companies which were established 
with foreign capital in excess of 
50%. Most of these had to dilute 
equity subsequent to the enactment 
of the Foreign Exchange Regulations 
Act. At the same time, technology 
inflows came in a large way through 


licence agreements, and the coun- 
tries which were in the forefront of 
this activity were the United King- 
dom, America, Germany and France. 
Managers and others in India be- 
came quite used to working with 
Europeans and Americans. 


Indian companies rarely looked 
to Japan for technology or invest- 
ments till a few years ago. This was 
despite the fact that in the 1970s, it 
was clear that the Japanese had not 
only bridged the technology gap, but 
were rapidly becoming an econo- 
mic superpower, and were generat- 
ing large investable surpluses. Indian 
businessmen, however, probably 
felt uncomfortable in dealing with 
the Japanese because of their un- 
familiarity with that country and its 
language. It was easier, and more 
comfortable, to continue to do busi- 
ness with countries, and with com- 
panies, who were known rather 
than move to unfamiliar territories. 
The approach of the government was 
no different, and Japan was largely 
ignored in terms of high-level politi- 
cal contacts. 


The situation is rapidly changing. 
The Industrial Policy and the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act 
came under review last year, and the 
restrictive conditions regarding for- 
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eign investment have been substan- 
tially relaxed. The process of 
deregulating the economy and sim- 
plifying procedures is designed to 
introduce transparericy into the sys- 
tem, and thereby make it easier for 
foreign investors to come to India. 
It has also been recognized that a 
large inflow of foreign equity capital 
is necessary for upgrading techno- 
logy, introducing competition, acce- 
lerating industrial growth and job 
creation, and improving the balance 
of payments position. Japan is a 
country which today leads in tech- 
nology and competitiveness of its 
products, and is a very large investor 
in foreign countries. India has, there- 
fore, identified Japan as a country 
which should be wooed to make 
large investments here. 


J. apanese investment in India has 
80 far been minimal, the Maruti pro- 
ject being the largest in India till 
now. However, the recent visit of 
the Finance Minister and the Prime 
Minister to Japan was made with 
the object of conveying to the 
Japanese government and  busi- 
ness houses, the keenness of India 
for receiving Japanese investments. 
Certainly the Japanese have been 
showing much greater interest in 
India than ever before. There are, in 
fact, indications that several large 
investments in India may be announ- 
ced by Japanese companies in the 
very near future. Once this happens, 
the probability is that the invest- 
ment trickle of the past may become 
a flood in the coming years. If this 
happens, Indians who are familiar 
with working with the Westerners, 
will have to learn to work with the 
Japanese. 


Today, the common perception is 
that the Japanese are difficult people 
to work with. Even though they 
have made large investments in Wes- 
tern countries, it is known to us that 
the Westerners do not exhibit any 
great liking or friendship for the 
Japanese. The Japanese are consi- 
dered to be very tough negotiators, 


with whom it is difficult to become: 


friendly. This contrasts with Ameri- 
cans and Europeans with whom 
Indians generally become friendly 
and develop social relationships. It 
is also widely believed that the Japa- 
nese are reluctant to transfer tech- 
nology to their partners, prefer to 
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keep the control of companies with 
themselves, and do not mix with the 
local people. They are assumed to 
be more interested in exporting com- 
ponents from Japan, rather than pro- 
moting localization of production. 
For the same reasons, it is believed 
that the Japanese would not give 
access to training in their works in 
adequate measure, and: would res- 
trict their Indian partners from 
developing as competitors in the ex- 
port markets. 


Our experience in working with 
the Japanese i in Maruti Udyog Limi- 
ted is quite different to these popu- 
larly held beliefs. We had entered 
into a joint venture and licence 
agreements with Suzuki Motor Cor- 
poration in October 1982. I was 
associated with the discussions and 


negotiations from the very begin-. 
‘ning. Earlier, while working with 


Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 
(BHEL), I also had the experience of 
negotiating technology transfer agree- 
ments with several Western coun- 
tries including the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Germany. 
BHEL, in fact, had many ongoing col- 
laborations, mostly with companies 
from the West, and it is therefore 
possible to compare what it is like 
to work with companies from Japan 
and the Western countries. 


С the Japanese are tough 
negotiators. They, perhaps more 
than anybody else, prepare very sys- 
tematically for negotiations. Most 
Japanese companies have an excel- 
lent documentation system, and a 
methodical record is kept of all pre- 
vious negotiations. Those entrusted 
with negotiations carefully study 
past records, and the experience, 
both positive and negative, of the 
working of their agreements. They 
are thus well prepared with their 
priorities and fall-back positions. 


However, Western companies have 
also had long experience of nego- 
tiating agreements, and it would be 
incorrect to assume that they are 
softer, or less concerned about ob- 
taining the best possible terms for 
their companies. In fact, at times 
the Westerners drive harder bar- 
gains, whereas the Japanese, taking 
a longer term view, may be more 
flexible. What makes it easier to 
negotiate with Western companies is 


the language factor. Negotiations 
with Japanese take longer, because 
the Japanese do not negotiate in 
English, and because no one indivi- 
dual would, by himself, take a major 
decision. The system of consensus 
decision-making, practised by the 
Japanese, is more time-consuming. 
More patience is required in nego- 
tiating with the Japanese than with 
Western companies. 


It is also true that the Japanese 
are slower to develop friendships and 
do not mix easily with foreigners. 
Social relationships tend to be dif- 
ferent because in the Japanese sys- 
tem, wives do not join parties or 
functions which aré arranged by 
Japanese companies for their guests. 
In Western countries ladies are us- 
ually present on such occasions and 
the social atmosphere is thus diffe- 
rent 


I. spite of the inherent slowness 
in negotiating with the Japanese, the 
Maruti experience has not been at 
all unsatisfactory. We issued a Letter 
of Intent to Suzuki in April 1982, 
and the licence and joint venture 
agreements were negotiated and 
finalized by August 1982, including 
clearance by the lawyers. This was 
not a long period by any standard, 
and because Suzuki appreciated that 
there was urgency in the starting of 
this project in India, they made 
special efforts to accommodate our 
ttme schedule. 


Maruti's experience with Suzuki 
in respect of technology transfer and 
training has been very good and not 
in conformity with the popular con- 
ception in this regard. Suzuki’s sys- 
tem of technology transfer has been 
different from what was experienced 
with the Western collaborators of 
BHEL. Whereas in BHEL the collabo- 
rator had put limits to the number 
of man-months of free of cost train- 
ing at the collaborator's plant, in the 
case of Suzuki no such limit was 
imposed. Maruti has so far already 
avalled of 2,361 man-months of 
training at Suzuki’s plants, and the 
training programme still continues. 
Suzuki welcomes this, as they believe 
it pays off in the better working of 
the joint venture project. 


This is an aspect of the Japanese 
taking a long-term view of business, 


as compared to the shorter term 
approach of the West. The wide ex- 
posure of Maruti’s manpower to 
Japanese working conditions and 
practices has indeed been very helpful 
in the absorption of technology and 
inculcating a better attitude to work. 


This process was further enhanced - 


by Suzuki’s decision to despatch ex- 
perienced supervisors and engineers 
to impart training to  Maruti's 
workers, supervisors and engineers 
on the shop floor. Very reasonable 
charges were levied for such Japa- 
nese personnel who came to India, 
and through these personnel Maruti 
employees were able to learn many 
of the shop floor practices which 
result in better productivity, higher 
quality and lower down-time. This 
kind of information is not to be 
found in any documents, nor has 
this sort of approach been followed 
by Western collaborators, who effect 
technology transfer by sending draw- 
ings, calculation sheets, process, 
etcetera. The results of the Japanese 
form of technology transfer are 
apparent from Maruti's working in 
terms of quality and productivity. 


[Бу many doubts were expres- 
sed by Indian industry that Suzuki 
would not permit indigenization, and 
would not transfer technology for 
this purpose. Maruti has, in fact, 
attained a high level of indigeniza- 
tion, and there has been very active 
support from Suzuki in this task. It 
is true that Japanese vendors were 
not particularly interested in giving 
technology to Indian companies, or 
entering into joint ventures in the 
-first couple of years after our project 
started. It was only when it became 
evident that the Maruti project 
would be a success, and that Maruti 
was likely to reach a production 
volume of 100,000 cars a year, that 
Japanese companies willingly came 
forward to transfer technology. 


Evidently the Japanese vendors 
did not think it viable to utilize 
their manpower and time in giving 
technology for low volume produc- 
duction. From a business point of 
view this is quite rational, and can- 
not be faulted, since returns from 
low volume production would be 
small and ‘not commensurate with 
the input of resources. A similar 
approach is, in fact, adopted by 
Indian companies if they have to 


choose where to deploy scarce re- 
sources. An Indian vendor prefers 
to supply to a high volume buyer 
than to a low volume producer of 
vehicles. 


Suzuki was initially very cautious 
and conservative in regard to Maru- 
ti's desire to enter the export busi- 
ness. They recommended a step by 
step approach, and suggested that we 
should first sell cars in neighbouring 
countries and Eastern Europe, which 
were not as demanding markets as 
Western Europe. Once Maruti had 
gained experience of exporting vehi- 
cles, and attained a satisfactory level 
of quality and cost, we could ven- 
ture into Western countries. That 
is the route which has been followed 
by us with success. 


Suus has now decided to use 
Maruti as a production base for a 
new car model designed primarily 
for sale in the Western European 
markets. There are not many Wes- 
tern companies who have decided to 
utilize their Indian licencees, or joint 
ventures, as a production base for a 
sophisticated manufactured product, 
which would be sold through their 
own sales network in their home 
markets. Our experience shows 
that Suzuki is not averse to exports 
being made by Maruti, but wishes to 
ensure that the products meet inter- 
national standards, and do not bring 
а bad name either to Suzuki or 
Maruti. 


The Japanese in general, and 
Suzuki in particular, are very cost 
conscious. They make continuous 
efforts to reduce costs through 
KAIZEN activities, as well as manage- 
ment actions. Their success in this 
direction was demonstrated when the 
Japanese dealt with the impact of 
the oil shocks in the 1970s and 
again when the yen strengthened by 
about 100% against the dollar. 
Despite this, the Japanese main- 
tained their exports and internatio- 
nal competitiveness. In Maruti, the 
project implementation was so plan- 
ned that no capital investment 
remained unutilized for even а few 
weeks, and full capacity utilization 
was achieved within а few months. 
This was achieved by first installing 
the downstream facilities, and then 
moving progressively to up-stream 
facilities. The production capacity 


was also increased in stages. In the 
expansion project, which Maruti is 
now undertaking, Suzuki is actively 
involved in finding ways of mini- 
mizing capital expenditure. 


I. day-to-day operations, attention 
is paid to such aspects as' the loca- 
tion of materials stores so as to. 
minimize movement of components, 
to the line, opening more doors 
between buildings so as to avoid 
forklifts having to travel longer dis- 
tances, rearranging racks and shel- 
ves, etcetera. The concept of open 
offices is also a way of reducing the 
cost. The Japanese are particularly 
strong in making maximum use of 
space. Factories in Japan appear 
much more cramped than those in 
Western countries. Working with 
the Japanese will undoubtedly result 
in Indian counterparts having to 
drastically revise their concepts 
about buildings, utilization of space, 
апа the ways of effecting cost reduc- 
tion. 


Japanese companies do not believe 
in paying high dividends. The pro- 
fits generated by a company are 
utilized to improve production faci- 
lities, so that quality can improve 
and costs can come down. This, 
again, is a manifestation of their 
long-term approach to industrial acti- 


. vity, and they believe that an undue 


concern with high dividends and 
quarterly earnings per share is likely 
to be detrimental to the growth of 
the company. These concepts will 
also be new to most Indians who 
work with the Japanese. 


One of the most significant aspects 
of working with the Japanese is that 
they attach very high importance to 
developing good communication 
and confidence between top people 
in the Indian and Japanese com- 
panies. The entire success of Japan 
in developing their economy, and 


making their industry highly compe- - 


titive, is based on management prac- 
tices which have harnessed the full 
potential of their employees for 
attaining corporate objectives. With 
this experience, it is not surprising 
that Japanese companies should 
attempt to follow a similar system 
with the people with whom they 
work in foreign countries. The Japa- 
nese believe that 
standing is developed between the 
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partners, the company would do 
well. They are then willing to give 
every possible assistance and help, 
even if such help is outside the terms 
of their licence agreement. 


In a joint venture, the Japanese 
are keen to introduce the successful 
rinciples of management practised 
by them in Japan. Thus, the Japa- 
nese stress the need for team work, 
and effective two-way communica- 
tion at all levels within a company. 
They encourage all employees to 
participate in decision-making, and 
to make suggestions for making im- 
provements which would reduce cost 
or improve quality. The manage- 
ment undertakes programmes to 
train employees on how to identify 
problems, and make suggestions for 
solving those problems. Rewards are 
based on performance and practices 
are introduced to increase employee 
commitment to the company. 


О) лее and method are of 
prime importance in the work place. 
The Japanese believe that clean- 
liness is essential for quality. They 
also believe that unless a person 
has done a job himself, he is not 
likely to be able to either bring 
about improvements in the way of 
working, or supervise people who 
are doing that job. Even very senior 
Japanese engineers and managers 
have no hesitation in working with 
their own hands, and this makes 
them much more action-oriented 
than theoretical. They do not spend 
as much time on academic discus- 
sions as we do. They also believe 
that to take effective decisions, a 
manager should go to the site of 
„action and take decisions after per- 
sonally checking the facts. 


Some of the reasons for Japanese 
esuccess has been their reliance on 
developing systems for every activity, 
keeping meticulous records of all dis- 
cussions and experiences, and a very 
effective system for retrieval of in- 
formation. The training programmes 
emphasize the need for discipline in 
following systems. As a result, they 
make fewer mistakes, and indivi- 
duals become less important for 
consistency of performance. The 
availability of recorded information, 
and the Japanese penchant for hard 
work, ensures that they are fully 
prepared and aware of all relevant 
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facts relating to any issue. Human 
error is thus minimized 


The Japanese attach a great deal 
of importance to the commitments 
they make. Failing to fulfil a promise 
entails loss of face. This makes them 
very reliable partners апа suppliers. 
It would be very rare indeed for a 
Japanese to not keep toa promised 
time schedule. Japanese punctuality 
is, in fact, proverbial. Even at a 
social function, it is not unusual for 
& Japanese to arrive five minutes be- 
fore the appointed time. In working 
with them, therefore, it is important 
to be conscious of this aspect of 
their character. 


dhe also prefer to be straight- 
forward in their dealings. They do 
not at all mind if one tells them of 
the problems which are likely to 
arise in any particular task that is 
being undertaken. In fact, they are 
suspicious when somebody responds 
with ‘no problem’ to a task which 
may be entrusted to him. The Japa- 
nese do not mind people making 
mistakes, because they treat mistakes 
as the best way of learning. How- 
ever, they do expect that the same 
mistake will not be repeated, and 
that suitable corrections in the 
system will be made to prevent mis- 
takes from recurring. 


In foreign countries the Japanese 
do not mix particularly well with the 
local population. They tend to keep 
to themselves, and to have their own 
social activities. However, though it 
may take time, itis possible to be- 
come good friends with them. 


It is likely that in the coming 
years, Indians will have many oppor- 
tunities to work with the Japanese, 
either as partners or as employees of 
а Japanese company. In the United 
States, it has been found that 
American employees of Japanese 
companies seem to be more produc- 
tive and happier than when working 
for an American management. The 
Japanese managements show greater 
concern for their employees, and 
their participative-style management 
wins loyalty. Differentials between 
the top management and workers is 
also not so large. Perhaps many of 
these concepts would also help 
Indian industry in becoming more 
productive and attaining а higher 
level of quality in the years to come. 


~ 


Motivating the line worker 


RAJA VENKATARAMANI 


JAPAN today 18 not only an econo- 
mic and industrial superpower, it is 
also the world’s largest creditor 
nation. Smaller in size than Cali- 
fornia, Japan has worked its way to 
its present position in less than 50 
years after its utter defeat and the 
enormous devastation it suffered 
during the Second World War. ‘How 
Japan did it’ is an issue that is 
widely discussed around the world. 
The Japanese themselves do not say 
much about it. Unlike us, they pre- 
fer to maintain alow profile and 
eschew boastfulness, and they abhor 
smugness. They choose to talk more 
about problems and deficiencies yet 
to be overcome than about ‘achieve- 
ments’ yet to materialize. The Japa- 
nese firmly believe that concrete 
achievements will speak for them- 
selves, and that enhanced commit- 
ment and efforts to meet more 
challenging goals are indispensable 
for the welfare of their country. 


Some years ago, in an article 
entitled “Duty Despite Tragedy’, a 
Japanese newspaper reporter descri- 
bed the scene in the automobile 
plant of Maruti Udyog, Gurgaon, 
when the news that Prime Minister 


Indira Gandhi had been assassinated 
was announced. Amidst the turmoil 
that the shocking news created, 
Akira Shinohara, the man deputed 
by the Suzuki Motor Company of 
Japan to serve as Maruti's Director 
(Production), said: ‘Whatever hap- 
pens, we'll make fine cars. That is 
our duty.’ 


Shinohara spoke the language of 
a samurai. ‘Scratch a Japanese of 
the most advanced ideas, and he 
will show a samurai,’ wrote the 
eminent scholar, Inaze Nitobe, 87 
years ago. According to Japanese 
lore, the actions and responses of the 
samurai, the warrior knight, are 
guided by the unwritten code o 
Bushido. 


Does the samurai spirit in pre- 
sent-day Japan animate only ‘men 
ofthe most advanced ideas' occu- 
pying high positions, like Akira 
Shinohara? What, for instance, 
would have been Shinohara’s res- 
ponse had he been just a worker on 
the assembly line? Inaze Nitobe 
claimed that the spirit of Bushido 
permeated all classes of people. It 
‘acted as а leaven among the masses, 
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furnishing a moral standard for the 
whole people’. He predicted that 
the Japanese would not dissipate the 
‘inalienable gift of the ancestors’ 
represented by Zen Buddhism, the 
teachings of Confucius and Mencius, 
and the unwritten knightly code of 
Bushido. The savant was confident 
that ‘the summons of the future will 
‚ be to widen its scope as to apply it 
to all walks and relations of life’. 


The ‘stored wisdom of the past’ is 
creatively adapted by the Japanese 
of all classes to meet the exigencies 
of a given time. But there is a 
second important factor in the 
‘conditioning’ of the Japanese people 
that needs to be borne in mind. 
Living in relatively small, isolated 
islands and confronting recurrent 
natural calamities such as earth- 
quakes, tidal waves, typhoons, and 
volcanic eruptions, the Japanese 
have, over the centuries learned how 
to cope with the problems of physi- 
cal survival and revival. After a 
disaster, one picks up the pieces and 
strives as best as one can to rebuild 
one's life. 


` 


Coan and teamwork are 
considered by them as being impera- 
tive in putting a community back on 
its feet after a natural calamity. It 
is their basic conviction, evolved 
through long years of experience, that 
hard work alone will enable them to 
respond to crises and to rebuild 
subsequently the community and 
the nation. Their cultural upbring- 
ing and long-prevailing conditioning 
have, according to a perceptive ana- 
lyst, Konichi Ohmae, permanently 
implanted in the Japanese mind a 
strong belief that if the work ethic 
should ever deteriorate, the nation’s 
future would be dark. 


With limited arable land and a 

eagre endowment of vital minerals 
and raw materials, survival for the 
Japanese depends not only on sus- 
tained hard work but also on the 
efficacious harnessing of technology, 
including a ceaseless quest for im- 
proving it in order to derive maxi- 
mum use from scarce resources. These 
beliefs, born of the experience of 
living in a harsh environment, impel 
the Japanese to regard any sort of 
waste as being sinful and sacrilegi- 
ous. They goad the people into mak- 
ing the most efficient use of available 
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resources and to reflect and experi- 
ment on new ways of reducing waste 
апа improving performance. Incul- 
cated in them is the habit of scout- 
ing around for innovative practices 
that are seen to produce good results. 
Kaoru Kobayashi, a leading manage- 
ment consultant, explains that when 
the Japanese encounter a worthwhile 
idea that may have originated else- 
where, they promptly take note of 
it, study it carefully, ‘make a creative 
misunderstanding’ to add a few extra 
touches, and modify their own sys- 
tem to bring about improvement. 


Ax. greatest calamity to strike the 
Japanese in their entire history was 
ther military defeat in the Second 
World War and the occupation of 
the country by the victorious Ameri- 
can forces. The Japanese drew on 
‘the stored wisdom of the past’ to 
respond to the challenge and they 
steeled themselves to spare no efforts 
to restore Japan’s honour among 
the nations of the world. They had 
the temperament and the ‘condition- 
ing’ to work resolutely for survival 
and revival. At school, teachers had 
drilled into Japanese children stories 
like the one about Shimpai Goto 
who was Mayor of Tokyo at the 
time of the great earthquake of 
1923. 


According to the story, Goto had 
told the people of Tokyo: ‘We are 
not going to rebuild the past. Not 
rebuilding, but building anew.’ The 
story of Shimpai Goto rose vividly 
in the mind of 20-year old Makota 
Kikuchi as he trudged along the 
streets of a devastated Tokyo on the 
day of Japan's unconditional surren- 
der. The youngster concluded that 
it was his duty to work hard to raise 
his motherland to a position of 
greatness. Makoto Kikuchi was to 
become an internationally renowned 
authority on microelectronics and 
director of the Sony Research Insti- 
tute. That his countrymen were 
imbued with a similar resolve is 
amply illustrated by their perfor- 
mance in the years that followed. 


The way of the sword had failed 
the samurai. The sword, the quint- 
essential symbol of Bushido, and 
swordsmanship itself, was to be re- 
placed by the machine and by tech- 
nology. The khaki uniform of the 
military had served the nation poorly 


and was to be stowed away, yielding 
primacy to the overalls of Japanese 
workers and technologists and the 
business suits of the new knights of 
industry and commerce. They would 
not rest till the label ‘Made in Japan’ 
commanded worldwide appreciation 
and extracted respect from those 
who had humbled Japan with fire 
and atom bombs. The stored wis- 
dom of the past was to yield new 
definitions of duty, loyalty and 
patriotism that would inspire the 
people to work hard individually 
and cooperatively in groups. 


The best known Japanese corpo- 
ration in India is the Suzuki Motor 
Company (suc). Among the nine 
Japanese automobile producers, 
Suzuki, Daihatsu, and Isuzu are the 
smallest. In a fiercely competitive 
market, small companies have to 
find and hold on to some particular 
niche, and motivate its employees to 
attain such high levels of efficiency 
and economy as to survive the 
onslaught of much stronger rivals. 
Some years ago, commentators on 
the global automobile industry like 
Tadashi Kume of Honda, Lee Јасос- 
ca of Chrysler, and John Taylor of 
Fortune magazine predicted that ‘bit 
players’ like Suzuki would face an 
increasingly tough time and would 
be swallowed up by one or another 
of the giants. However, under the 
dynamic and intrepid leadership of 
Osamu Suzuki, smc has not only 
been able to survive but to live up 
to one of its slogans: “The Suzuki 
spirit thrives on new challenges and. 
higher goals.’ 


Osamu Suzuki worked out major 
joint ventures abroad with two very 
dissimilar partners — the untied pub- 
lic sector Maruti Udyóg of India, 
and General Motors, Canada, a sub- 
sidiary of the largest car maker in 
the world. smc tells itself, its execu- 
tives, and the world that it has been 
able not only to survive but to thrive 
because of the dedication and effici- 
ency of its workers who sweat it out 
on the shopfloor. 


Every new employee of the Suzuki 
Motor Company is solemnly ex- 
horted to understand that his ac- 
ceptance of employment ‘means 
acceptance of membership in an 
organization whose primary purpose 
is to pursue the highest possible effi- 


ciency’. On the commitment of every 
worker to that basic goal would 
depend the prosperity or the decline 
of the institution. Such a commit- 
ment can only be fostered, змс belie- 
ves, if every employee has a clear 
perception of the company's business 
objectives, the challenges it faces, 
the competition that it confronts, and 
the imperative requirements for its 
progress in the future. The company 
and its workers share а common 
destiny. Itis upto the workers to 
ensure that this destiny comprises 
progress and prosperity. *At Suzuki 
all members raise their abilities by 
themselves and advance ahead,’ a 
company document states. 


Ace these merely pretty words 
churned out by skilled and highly 
paid public relations men or adver- 
tising agencies? The answer has to be 
sought in SMC's record in industrial 
relations. There has been no strike 
or lockout in the Suzuki Motor 
Company ever since it began making 
automobiles over 30 years ago. 
"Absenteeism' is an unknown pheno- 
menon. Its workers regard punctu- 
ality in attendance and putting in а 
full дау? s work аз ‘a moral obliga- 
tion’. According to long established 
tradition, Suzuki executives regard 
it as their duty to be at their desks 
‘at least 30 minutes before other em- 
ployees show up and to work over- 
time for at least two hours every 
day’. 


The company proudly claims that 
apart from paid annual holidays, an 
employee is absent from work on 
only one working day a year. The 
company has not sought to influence 
employee behaviour through strin- 
gent regulations and stern penalties 
for infractions. It claims to be guid- 
ed by the maxim: trust begets trust. 
Twenty-five years ago, SMC told its 
employees that it had decided to 
dispense with time-clocks and that 
they no longer would need time- 
cards to record their arrival and 
departure. 


To promote greater awareness of 
their stake in the health of the orga- 
nization SMC provides every employee 
with carefully prepared and easy-to- 
tread instructional material. A key 
passage expounds the raison d’etre 
for SMC's existence and workers’ 
membership in the organization: 


Suzuki is making automobiles, 
motor cycles, marine products 
etc. These are the activities of 
Suzuki as a business. Business 
activities are a kind of economic 
activity. A business concern is a 
living organism; sometimes it 
grows and sometimes it can 
get sick. To promote healthy 
growth, the business must always 
maintain a constitution enabling 
it to produce profit. Otherwise, 
if even a slight downturn occurs, 
the business uses up its physical 
stamina and may run the risk of 
fading away. It may be said, 
therefore, that the objective of 
Suzuki’s business activities is to 
‘maintain a long term of stability 
to produce as much profit as 
possible’. 

The company believes that a wor- 
ker who becomes aware of his perso- 
nal stake in keeping it healthy will 
be a conscientious worker. Its next 
step is to alert every employes to 
the risks that can arise with any 
weakening of the company’s position 
in the harsh and competitive envi- 
ronment of the market. A Suzuki 
manual tells workers: 


In the modern automobile indus- 
try, fierce competition is develop- 
ing on а worldwide scale. In 
order to ensure the Company's 
development under such condi- 
tions, the fight cannot be waged 
by the Company President and 
the directors, or the so-called 
managers.... If we are to win out 
in the competition among enter- 
prises, we must make our Com- 
pany better than the others. 


1. conveying to workers the view 
that the company cannot hope to 
fight the competition merely with 
‘so-called managers’ SMC seeks to 
counter feelings of hostility on the 
part of shopfloor workers towards 
‘management’. In his Detroit 1985, 
Donald MacDonald notes that the 
major preoccupation of workers in 
American automobile plants was 
how to make life easier for them- 
selves by pulling the wool over the 
minions of ‘management’. “Fuck the 
management" was an all-consuming 
goal that united blacks and whites, 
men and women...’ he observes. SMC 
safeguards itself from such a situa- 
tion, as will be explained subsequen- 
tly, by acclaiming the shopfioor 


worker as the hero and kingpin of 
the whole organization who makes 
possible the profits that ensure the 
company’s growth. 


There is also an attempt to make 
workers understand the reasons why 
a ‘chain of command’ is necessary 
for the smooth and efficient function- 
ing of the organization. While stres- 
sing the need for the avoidance of 
actions that may disrupt this chain 
of command, smc’s instructional 
literature emphasizes that cvery emp- 
Ioyee, regardless of his position in 
the chain, should 'respect a fellow 
worker's professional knowledge, 
experience and character’. A worker 
can only benefit if he ‘looks up to 
elders and seniors with a feeling and 
attitude of respect’: at the same time, 
the worker should not hesitate to 
state his own opinions with frank- 
ness. 


I. may be of some interest to cite 
here the 9-point procedure for 'tak- 

ing orders’ that Suzuki workers are 
trained to follow. 'When called, 

reply “уез sir" at once апй go 
cheerfully and briskly to the person 
giving the order. Listen carefully to 
the end of the order: do not say any- 
thing during that time. Listen care- 
fully to the object of the task and 
understand points like urgency and 
priority as also where, when, how, 
and with whom the task is to be per- 
formed. Ask questions if any points 
in the order are ambiguous or indis- 
tinct and ensure that the full intent 
of the person giving the order is 
understood. Repeat the important 
points and confirm that you have 
understood them correctly. Take into 
consideration the contents of the or- 
der, the .time allocated for its per- 
formance, and your own capabilities, 
and do not accept the order light- 
heartedly. If you have any opinions, 
explain briefly with frankness and’ 
modesty. If you receive an order 
from somebody who is not your 
immediate superior, always consult 
your immediate superior and act in 
accordance with his directions’. 


Having followed the procedure in 
receiving an order, the worker has 
the responsibility of completing the 
prescribed task and also an obliga- 
tion to report such completion 
promptly. “No matter how simple 
the task may be, a report should be 
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made to the superior so that he can 
know the situation’. Interim reports 
should be made if difficulties are 
faced, a longer time is required, or 
when the worker feels that the task 
‘cannot be done by the indicated 
policy and method’. The company 
thus tries to bolster the self-esteem 
of workers by acknowledging their 
capacity to have opinions of their 
own and encouraging them to voice 
them frankly even if they relate to 
the ‘policy and method’ of a task 
assigned by a superior. 


I. is believed that the level of per- 
formance of workers will be decisi- 
vely influenced by the calibre of the 
supervisor (foreman) who guides 
them and by tbeir confidence in the 
technical skill, professional compe- 
tence, and sense of fairness of the 
foreman. The company's instruc- 
tional literature proclaims that the 
foreman is 'the pivot in workshop 
operation' and should be regarded 
asa frontline manager’. ‘Supervisors 
are management men who make 
their workshops superior to those of 
our competitors’, runs an змс slogan. 
Conscious of the fact that in the 
United States and in many other 
countries, shopfloor workers harbour 
considerable resentment against the 
authoritarian attitude of foremen, 
the company defines а good foreman 
as one who evokes enthusiastic co- 
ое from workers under his 
charge. 


The company makes it unambi- 
guously clear that high among the 
prescribed responsibilities of a fore- 
man is the maintenance ofa good 
morale among the workers. Are the 
workers happy with him and are 
they animated by the determination 
to produce for him the best possible 
results? The key test of a foreman’s 
« competence is whether the workers 
believe that they get fair and cour- 
teous treatment from him. A second 
test is whether the workers are 
encouraged by the foreman to express 
their opinions freely. The record of 
the foreman in eliciting and recog- 
nizing good ideas from his workers 
and taking action in t of in- 
creased productivity, quality impro- 
vement, and cost reduction consti- 
tutes the third test of his capability. 
In the suc framework, a foreman із 
expected to conduct himself in such 
& way as to belooked upon by his 
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workers as а friend, philosopher 
and guide. 


Several years ago, Kaoru Ishi- 
kawa, a pioneer of the quality circle 
movement in Japan, formulated the 
slogan: *Quality Circle members— 
let's study’. In one of his recent 
works he notes that throughout 
Japan it is apparent that factory 
workers have the desire to study. 
SMC fosters this trend and exhorts 
workers to make even their leisure- 
time activities purposeful. A Suzuki 
manual tells workers that viewing 
television just for the fun of it will 
make a man a passive being, bereft 
of independent thinking. If, how- 
ever, television is viewed selectively 
and purposefully for improving one’s 
mind and deepening one’s know- 
ledge, the time spent on it can be 
beneficial. The company calls upon 
workers to reflect on the even greater 
benefits of developing the reading 
habit. While television viewing is 
like eating mush, reading provides 
wholesome and tougher food that 
cannot be digested unless one chews 
on it. ‘Reading is absolutely neces- 
sary; the hardship and effort expen- 
ded on reading a worthwhile book 
will deepen our understanding of its 
contents-and becomes excellent food 
for our mind,’ the manual states. 


Gover his commitment to purpose- 
ful activity, including the reading 
habit, the Suzuki worker is fully 
capable of being an ‘ideas man’ and 
making himself a more valuable 
asset to his group and to the com- 
pany itself, smc holds. It also calls 
upon the worker to reflect on the 
benefits that he will derive through 
effective contribution to his quality 
circle and other small group activi- 
ties. He can experience the joy of tak- 
ing up problems independently and 
working out solutions’. Recognition 
of the worth of his suggestions from 
his colleagues will surely strengthen 
his self-esteem. Ideas put forth by 
fellow-workers will enable him to 
broadén and deepen his own know- 
ledge and skills. Improved human 
relations will reduce strain and 
brighten his workplace, the company 
suggests. 


Acknowledging the sincerity and 
commitment of the workers and 
acclaiming their determination to 
improve their skills, the company 


' “continuous improvement’. 


Places in their hands a very com- 
‘prehensive document entitled the 
‘Suzuki Production System’. The 
document gives detailed instructions 
and suggestions concerning every 
facet of the production process and 
several related issues like produc- 
tivity, quality improvement and cost 
reduction. Pointing out that these 
instructions and suggestions repre- 
sent the best thinking available to 
it, the company exhorts workers to 
adhere to them scrupulously. 


A. the same time it calls upon 
them to give serious thought to pos- 
sible improvements of the Suzuki 
production system in their respec- 
tive areas of operation. The point 
is thus conveyed to the shopfloor 
workers that they have an important 
role to play in the vital process of 
Simul- 
taneously, the equally important 
point 1s driven home that if their 
commitment to continuous improve- 
ment were to slacken and if a com- 
petitor were to put in place a 
manufacturing system superior to 
that of Suzuki, the company’s posi- 
tion in the market would deteriorate 
and profits plunge downwards. 


The assembly line man, tied to 
monotonous, repetitive work, often 
feels resentful towards white-collar 
employees and executives in three- 
piece suits. He feels that they look 
down upon him, and indeed they 
often tend to do so. Some of the steps 
that the Suzuki Motor Company 
takes to bolster the worker’s sense of 
self-esteem and thereby elicit supe- 
tior performance from him have 
already been described. The discus- 
sion can be concluded with yet 
another illustration of the Suzuki 
method. The company proclaims that 
the worker involved in the manufac- 
turing process is the true source of 
its profits and is, therefore, the guar- 
antor of its well-being. It calis upon 
all categories of employees to reflect 
on the following two equations: 


Lead time=working time+ stan- 
ding time 

Standing time=handling time 
inspection time 


It explains that the period from the 
moment a worker touches the raw 
material till the moment when the 
finished car rolls out of the assembly 


line ready for sale, constitutes ‘lead 
time’. All activities of employees 
other than those involved in the 
actual manufacturing process repre- 
sent ‘standing time’. They push up 
the cost of the product manufac- 
tured by the company, and can only 
be characterized as ‘necessary but 
not valuable work’. 


Asa to the SMC manual: 


“The time which is profitable is the 
"working time" alone, the others 
being those which only push up the 
cost.’ That work alone can truly be 
regarded as 'valuable work' which 
involves the actual production ofa 
product of value by the company for 
which the customer pays money. 
QED: It is the shopfloor worker who 
performs ‘valuable’ work. The acti- 
vities of all other members of the 
organization constitute only ‘neces- 
sary’ but’ not ‘valuable’ work. 


The company tops off its efforts 
with appeals to patriotism and the 
pride of workers. They are told that 
the tremendous achievements of 
Japan have been made possible by 
the skill, dedication and efforts of 
its working men. Suzuki’s members 
are respected participants in a great 
national effort. As has been stated 
in an smc document: 


The reason why е рго- 
ducts are very highly evaluated 
in the world at present is because 
Japanese products are everywhere 
recognized as superior to those 
of every other country in the 
world. The greatest cause of this 
happy situation is the high 
quality of persons working in 
Japan’s factories. For the Japa- 
nese worker there is no such 
thing as being negligent about 
even the smallest aspect of the 
production process. Moreover, 
our workers themselves spontan- 
eously come up with ideas and 
efforts to launch still better pro- 
ducts. These are the factors that 
have enabled Japanese industry 
to occupy an outstanding posi- 
tion in the world. To ensure 
that Suzuki attains even greater 
approbation in the world, the 
members of the Suzuki family 
should improve the quality of 
their individual work and vali- 
date the motto: Suzuki products 
are value-packed products. 


Does the Japanese approach, as 
exemplified by the Suzuki Motor 
Company, have any lessons to offer 
to Indian industries? Some may take 
the position that we need no lessons 
from anyone. They enjoy strutting 
around in their own backyard, obli- 
vious to what others may be doing 
and achieving. Korea and Taiwan 
do not seem to have done badly by 
emulating certain Japanese practices. 
Even the mighty General Motors of 
the United States acknowledges that 
it has 'Japonized' its operations for 
the production of a new ‘world car’ 
—the Saturn. 


The Japanese have reached their 
present position by looking out for 
good ideas wherever they may have 
originated, adapting them to meet 
their requirements, and drawing in- 
spiration from the ‘stored wisdom’ 
of their past. Putting their nation’s 
progress at the top of their agenda, 
employers and workers have sought 
to establish a cooperative relation- 
ship based on mutual respect, trust 
and fair play. The results are there 
for all to see. 


t 


Wi, some honourable exceptions, 
our industrialists and labour leaders 
have so far not foundit possible to 
place India's progress at the top of 
their agenda. In their own respective 
ways, they seek to exploit workers 
for their narrow ends. They do not 
seem to be troubled by the fact that 
several countries which, but a few 
years ago, were behind India in 
industrial development, have been 
transforming themselves into 'tigers' 
and 'dragons'. 


The Indian worker isa conscien- 
uous, sped Tearing: person who will 
respond well to fair treatment. Des- 
pite the fact that he is exploited and 
treated with scant respect, he has 
shown remarkable resistance to 
swallowing the alien dogma of ‘class 
war’. Accord him respect, treat him 
fairly, give him his just due and 
appeal to his patriotism: the Indian 
worker will prove that he is second 
to none in the world. Gandhiji’s 
concept of ‘trusteeship’, long exiled 
from India, needs to be brought 
home from Japan and adapted suit- 
ably to inaugurate a new era in our 
country’s industrial and human re- 
source development. 
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_ Д learning experience 


VIKRAM LAL 


THE 1970s and 1980s were years 
when many an Indian company felt 
that it had finally ‘arrived’. Manu- 
facturers were confident of what they 
considered acceptable levels of pro- 
duct quality, productivity and other 
measurable attributes. Those who 
had started in the 1950s and 1960s 
had, in many cases, already been 
through equipment replacement pro- 
grammes. Attention was turning 
increasingly to the market and to 
new product development. 


Just then came the great wave of 
competition, though at somewhat 
different times for different industry 
segments. Nevertheless, it could be 
said that by the late 1980s, there 
was virtually no industry left (except 
public sector monopolies) that was 
not in a highly competitive market. 
The resultant pressure and its 
unhappy impact on market shares 
and profits forced managements to 
look around for new solutions, and 
many turned to the much-talked- 
about Japanese management system 
and tried to implement it in some 
form or other, with varying degrees 
of success. 


The history of the new paradigms 
in management has received consi- 
derable intellectual and media atten- 
tion over the past few years, so I 
will only touch uponit briefly to 
put the Eicher experience in context. 
Post-war Japan desperately needed 
to export, and Japanese industry 
found that the greatest impediment 
was the quality of its goods. Forty 
years ago it invited two American 
consultants, W. Edwards Deming and 
J.M. Juran, to advise them on what 
they should do. Heads of Japanese 
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industry listened to them carefully 
and took them very seriously. They 
implemented their advice systema- 
tically over the next two decades or 
so, and the rest is history. Whereas 
Deming and Juran were put on high 
pedestals in Japan, no one of any 
consequence adopted their teachings 
in their own country in those years. 
It is only the introspection forced on 
the US and European industry by 
the Japanese high quality and low 
cost product onslaught that has now 
put them on a similar path. 


The Japanese system, or Total 
Quality Management (том) as it is 
known by many, consists of a bun- 
die of new paradigms, which require 
everyone, starting at the very top, to 
rethink just about everything. The 
most fundamental paradigm shift is 
from ‘managing is a job’ to ‘mana- 
ging is through leadership and isa 
way of life, because it requires each 
person to do two things. It requires 
one to reduce the size of one’s ego, 
and to increase the importance of all 
others in one’s mind.’ 


This is quite similar to the Hindu 
concept of the attainment of spiritual 
objectives through Karma Yoga (the 
selfless pursuit of one’s duties). Total 
Quality Management requires that 
we serve all our external and internal 
customers with a substantially dimi- 
nished sense of our own importance, 
or our own indispensability. 


External customers are the final 
users of our product (or service) 
together with the various intermedi- 
aries such as stockists, wholesalers 
and dealers. This term also encom- 
passes suppliers, banks and all other 


business associates. It even includes, 
for aspects such as pollution, pro- 
duct safety etcetera, such groups as 
society in general, and government. 


‘Internal customers are, for any 
individual, all the people or depart- 
ments that he has to deal with inside 
his own organization. The term 
‘customer’ in this usage does not 
mean a buyer of the product. It is 
used to elevate all those we deal with 
to the level of a customer, who must 
be treated with the greatest respect 
and consideration. From my per- 
sonal experience I сап вау that the 
implementation of this change is by 
far the most difficult one, even after 
its rightness or need has been intel- 
lectually accepted. ` 


‘The second paradigm, 'Market- 
ing's assignment is to sell what- is 
being produced' changes to  'the 
organization must accurately assess 
the customer's need and then go 
about satisfying him'. Even in highly 
competitive markets like the US and 
Europe, it has come as a shock that 
the customer was not being listened 
to. Examples are the automobile, 
the consumer electronics and the 
photographic equipment industries, 
where the Japanese have made major 
inroads. 


I. India the situation is that 
serious competition is a fairly new 
circumstance, and many were hoping 
until the recent liberalization that 
“the good old days’ of a sellers’ 
market may yet come back! That is 
apparently not to be, and hence it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to go 
on selling something simply because 
you have been doing so for a long 
time. It is now imperative that every- 
one looks at the user as the raison 
d'etre of a business enterprise. It 
is he who is the reason for our 
existence and the source of our 
prosperity. If we don't please him, 
someone else will. 


According to paradigm three, 
"Workers are just hands and feet— 
they have to be told what to do, 
when to doit, how to do it. They 
need not know why they are doing 
it, and, above all, they must never 
change anything. It needs a long 
engineering education and years of 
managerial experience to do that.’ 
This attitude of all managers and 


engineers stems from the scientific 
management principles ‘of Taylor, 
which are now totally outdated. The 
new paradigm reads: ‘The potential 
in each human being is enormous 
and is just waiting to be used. The 
feelings and the brain of each person 
are the most important, not the 
hands and feet. He is best equipped 
to make improvements at his work- 
place because he knows it best. If 
his achievements are recognized, his 
ability and willingness to contribute 
will increase manifold.’ 


T.. change required here is to 
treat each employee as a whole hu’ 
man being rather than as one with a 
very limited purpose. In the Indian 
context, it is also necessary to ensure 
that each employee is literate and is 
capable of undergoing training in 
the various simple analytical tools 
that are needed in any workplace. 
My own assessment is that this new 
paradigm is probably the most 
important in changing the organiza- 
tion, and in improving the well-being 
of employees. 


“People don't like to work or to 
produce good quality, and will 
always do as little as possible unless 
they have strong supervision or 
incentives.’ This fourth paradigm is 
related to the previous one, and has 
been changed radically to: ‘People 
enjoy working and producing good 
quality if they are trained properly, 
are given responsibility and authority 
to make changes at their workplace, 
and are treated with respect.’ 


An additional condition is that 
the workplace should be fit for hu- 
man beings, and that the job must 
not make him work like an animal of 
burden, which unfortunately is still 
very often the case. In other words, 
a worker should not be used simply 
as a source of physical power. All 
persons enjoy making improvements 
if such improvements are implemen- 
ted quickly and are also recognized. 
No one really likes to produce poor 
quality. This happens only when the 
person is alienated from the orga- 
nization, and does not identify with 
it. 


The fifth paradigm, ‘Quality is the 
headache of the quality control. (ос) 
department’, has changed to ‘Quality 
is everyone’s responsibility, and 


principally of the producer’s.’ In an 
old-style plant, the production de- 
partment considers it a challenge to 
somehow get its output accepted by 
Qc. Theirs is a truly adversarial rela- 
tionship. Very often, Production 
will stock rejections until there is a 
shortage, when top management may 


‘force Qc to accept such material. 


Suppliers play the same game to get 
their rejects accepted. 


Top quality cannot be produced 
under such circumstances. For that, 
quality has to become each and 
everyone’s active responsibility, whe- 
ther he is a salesman, a service 
mechanic, an accounts clerk or a 
security guard. But most of all it 
becomes the responsibility of the 
workman who is actually producing. 
In the new system, the production 
workman checks his own output, 
maintains:a control chart, corrects 
the process and so maintains quality. 
ОС then becomes an audit function 
that analyzes trends, develops qua- 
lity systems, and calibrates guages 
etcetera. 


| ees six, ‘Good housekeep- 
ing is nice but not important,’ has 
become: ‘Top quality cannot be 

oduced without excellent house- 
eeping’, and paradigm seven, ‘A 
reasonable inventory of raw mate- 
Tial, as well as at various stages of 
processing, is essential to avoid 
production stoppages,’ has become: 
‘The lower the sustainable level of 
inventory the more efficient is the 
roduction process, the target for 
inventory being zero.’ 


‘Economic batch quantity is cal- 
culated from the set-up time and 
inventory carrying cost. Generally 
speaking, production is best served 
by large batch sizes.’ This eighth 
paradigm now reads: ‘The target is 
a batch size of one, where set-ups 
times have been made insignificant. 
Hence no inventory needs to be 
carried out, and there is total flexi- 
bility between models.' 


Paradigm nine, 'A good perfor- 
mance appraisal system is the basis 
for all decisions on increments, pro- 
motions and development. It gives 
clarity on what is expected of each 
person, and where he has failed or 
succeeded. It can be ensured that 
appraisals are generally objective 
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and competent, bas now become: 
"Appraisals are always inaccurate and 
ауе; and cause great tension 
and heart-burning. Both appraiser 
and appraisee have great difficulty 
with the process, and it must be 
eliminated.’ 


Paradigm ten, ‘Strong incentives 
for quantity produced or quotas 
negotiated with the union are essen- 
tial to make people work. Quality 
can be taken care of through inspec- 
tion,’ now reads: ‘Good quality can- 
not be produced if incentives or 
quotas for production are in place.’ 
And finally, paradigm eleven, ‘Sup- 
pliers are a necessary evil and never 
to be trusted. Always have two or 
more suppliers for every item, and 
take every opportunity to squeeze 
them on price, because they will in- 
evitably do the same with you,’ has 
changed to ‘Choose . suppliers with 
whom you can build a long-term 
trust relationship. Have a single 
source for each item so that you can 
work with him on technology, qua- 
lity and cost.’ 


Anyone familiar with manufac- 
turing will immediately understand 
that manufacturing as understood 
earlier has been stood on its head. 
It will take any experienced engineer 
or manager a long time to complete- 
ly accept even one of these new 
paradigms, let alone all of them. 


E. has been producing trac- 
tors at its original plant in Farida- 
bad since 1960. With only very 
brief hiccups, the tractor industry 
remained in a solid sellers’ market 
right until 1981-82. We, along with 
many others, were guilty of hiding 
behind this artificial barrier and not 
giving the customer what he deser- 


.ved. But at the same time, being an 


engineer myself, I could not accept 

or quality, апа was therefore 
constantly searching for ways to 
effect improvements. 


At that time, in the mid-1970s, I 
believed that if we told our workmen 
and supervisors sincerely and' often 
that good quality was needed, they 
would produce it. Each campaign 
had a positive impact, but most of it 
was temporary. There was improve- 
ment, but only of the kind that 
could be ensured through inspection. 
Exhortations continued, because we 


Wooing Japan 


still believed that quality is 'their' 
problem, not ours. 


The next phase in our quality his- 
tory was that if there is a problem, 
let us change the design. This caused 
considerable friction between Pro- 
duct Engineering (PE) and Manu- 
facturing, because the buck was seen 
to be passed to the former for no 
fault of theirs. РЕ felt (and rightly 
in most cases) that Manufacturing 
was unable to meet specifications, 
and was therefore trying to change 
designs or loosen specifications. In 
some cases, top management more 
or less forced PE to relent, and this 
remained a major cause for battle 
until recently. 


Le third phase was the hardware 
phase. We realized that workmen 
were not serious about quality be- 
cause they did not see management 
being serious about it. Management 
did not replace equipment even when 
it no longer produced the required 
quality. The workplaces were ill-lit, 
with broken floors. Material was 
often damaged due to poor hand- 
ling. Proper tools and guages were 
not made available to workmen, and 
worst of all, rejected material was 
accepted from vendors when there 
were shortages. 


The list was long and indisput- 
able. At this stage we decided that 
if management played its part pro- 
perly, it would then be able to per- 
suade workmen to manufacture to 
specification. On this basis we deve- 
loped а series of modernization 
projects through which we upgraded 
machinery and all other hardware in 
Eicher’s three tractor-related plants. 


Coinciding and overlapping with 
the hardware modernization phase 
was the strong influence exercised 
by our Japanese connection. From 
around 1985 onwards, Eicher was 
deeply involved in implementing a 
joint venture with Mitsubishi 
Motors Corporation to manufacture 
state-of-the-art light commercial 
vehicles at a new plant in Pithampur, 
near Indore. We started sending 
people to train in Japan in 1985 and 
commercial production began in 
1986. Eicher executives trained in 
Japan were the carriers of a radically 
new message, a new system of manu- 
facturing, and a new set of guidelines 
for managing a plant. 


The management of the new plant 
was allowed to implement the 
new system, but the rest of the 
Eicher organization were somewhat 
sceptical of the new paradigms being 
established. For instance, some felt 
that a single canteen hall for all em- 
ployees was something of a gimmick; 
or that the extraordinary stress on 
housekeeping was highly exagge- 
rated; or that no incentives for 
production may be alright in the 

inning, but would the workmen 
deliver when the demand increased? 


І estimate that it took us around 
two years to understand the huge 
step forward we had taken in our 
Pithampur Lcv plant. We were pro- 
ducing quality comparable to the 
Japanese, and were operating a sys- 
tem that had no similarity with the 
one we were used to. The obvious 
next step was to implement the new 
system in our three older plants. 
However, the task seemed almost 
impossible because of the enormous 
gulf separating the two systems in 
every respect: people's habits, equip- 
ment, processes, expectations. 


D... this period many senior 
people in our company attended 
seminars, lectures and workshops on 
anything to do with quality. This 
exposure, along with our direct con- 
tact with Japanese methods, enabled 
us to chart what we considered to 
be the most suitable route to world- 
class quality for Eicher, which was 
the adoption of Total Quality Man- 
agement (том) based on the three 
pillars of Total Employee Involve- 
ment (TE), Total Quality Control 
(тос) and Just in Time manufactur- 
ing (лт). We were fortunate that, 
just as we were coming to this con- 
clusion, we found the right person 
to guide us and to facilitate this 
tremendous change process. It is 
interesting that our new advisor was 
an Indian with experience in imple- 
menting such change under adverse 
circumstances in a US company. 
Althodgh much of his inspiration 
came from the Japanese, the outlook 
was much more international and 
therefore directly adaptable to India. 


The implementation of TQM in 
Eicher started at the top. The senior- 
most group of around 25 people 
underwent a three-day TQM aware- 
ness programme, which was interest- 


А 


ing and exciting. But the next couple 
of months proved to be increasingly 
disappointing: I was waiting for 
something to happen, or for con- 
crete steps in the plan, but there was 
nothing forthcoming. All.that was 
done was that more senior executives 
went through the same three-day 
programme, and persons from each 

‚ division were trained to enable them 
to run the programme at their own 
locations. 


В. then things did start happen- 
ing, although in a small way. Once 
a critical mass of trained or ‘том 
aware’ people in a division had been 
reached, they started activities that 
appealed to them the most. By and 
large these were initially in the 'em- 
ployee involvement' area. The single 
most dramatic activity in the earlier 
phase was housekeeping. This was 
something that everyone could do, 
and could gain from, in the sense 
of improving his own environment. 
Floors, machines, racks and desks 
were cleaned and painted, sign- 
boards were put up. Tons of scrap 
in the form of rejected material, un- 
usable machines, old records, broken 
furniture and obsolete components 
were sold. It suddenly dawned on 
everyone that, at no cost at all, 
people had much cleaner, brighter 
workplaces of which they could be 
proud, and as a bonus in most 
р some space had become avail- 
able. 


Housekeeping seems a very small 
and easy step, yet it caused each one 
to feel that *we can do it. But even 
housekeeping is not easy to maintain 
unless habits have been formed and 
expectations raised. То do this, 
managers as leaders have to set 
examples. Not only must they follow 
the rules of housekeeping, they must 
look after the details. If anyone sees 
а piece of paper on the floor, he is 
expected to pick it up and thtow it 
in the waste basket. Ifa table is 
out of line, he should immediately 
set it right. My experience is that 
it is rarely needed after an initial 
period, but it must be done when- 
ever the occasion arises. 


Kaizen, which is a Japanese word 
for 'continuous improvement', was 
the next important step. Employees 
were encouraged to make sugges- 
tions for improvement at their own 


workplaces. The crucial step was to 
immediately implement them. It is 
interesting that people rarely made 
stupid or frivolous suggestions. 
Whenever implementation was quick, 
the process snowballed. More and 
more suggestions came in. However, 
once the novelty wore off, the trend 

causing considerable cons- 
ternation. What was now needed 
was recognition. It was not enough 


. to empower people to make changes. 


It was essential that achievements be 
recognized. 

At first, senior people were shown 
the improvements and they congra- 
tulated those concerned. But then 
it was found that recognition itself 
needed to be institutionalized. Boards 
were installed on which a descrip- 
tion of each kaizen along with the 
person’s photograph were displayed. 
Presentations of the best kaizens 
were made in front of the plant’s 
managers. And finally, the best few 
of each division were shown to top 
management at a special occasion. 
No money has been paid forim- 
provements, even when benefits to 
the organization have been large. 
Whenever the process has been fine- 
tuned, it has been found that the 
number of kaizens show a dramatic 
jump, from 20 or 30 a month to 
300 and more. Divisions have set 
themselves targets of one suggestion 
per employee per month. 


| eee have resulted in 
solving many chronic problems, re- 
ducing fatigue, cycle-time and Wast- 
age, and in improving quality. Over 
a period of two years these have 
lead to major changes in quality and 
productivity. Since Eicher has a 
long-standing policy that it will not 
reduce manpower even if surpluses 
are generated, employees do not feel 
threatened by productivity improve- 
ments. 


Manpower productivity in India 
has been very poor for a long time, 
primarily because of low wages, but 
also because the sellers’ market 
forced the customer to pay for all 
inefficiencies. Whereas the public 
sector was always commented upon 
for its poor productivity record, the 
fact is that much ofthe private 
sector performed similarly, with only 
a few organizations being distinctly 
superior. My own assessment is that 


the average workman ina typical 
Indian factory works for four to five 
hours in a normal eight-hour shift.^. 


We tried to change this- condition 
over the years, but with little success. 
Itis true that incentives on output 
stabilized productivity, but I do not 
think it ever became necessary for 
workmen to work more than five 
hours. The workman's belief is that 
management extracts work from 
him, and that by giving it he gets 
poorer physically, for which he is 
compensated by a wage. He sees it 
in his interest to get away with as 
little as possible. Hence fixing of 
informal maximum quotas in a 
factory is quite normal, and those 
who disregard them are dealt with 
severely by their peers. All this is 
seen as self-defence in the battle for 
survival. 


О, the other hand, large invest- 
ments are made in factories, and if 
these are not properly utilized, it is 
a loss for the organization and the 
nation. We learned from our new 
Japanese Lcv plant in Pithampur 
that work did not have to be hard. 
The workmen at this plant were not 
made to lift heavy weights, nor to 
walk great distances. Even if some 
people did have tiring jobs, enough 
rest time was built into the process. 


It was clear to us that the old 
system had to change in our older 
plants, otherwise TQM could not 
really be implemented. Luckily, an 
opportunity opened up at the 
Faridabad tractor plant. Although 
the whole plant was being moderniz- 
ed, it was being done in stages, and 
the first department to be taken up 
was the transmission assembly. The 
new assembly line was patterned 


after the system prevalent in the , 


LCV plant. Well before the equip” 
ment arrived, the executives, super- 
visors and 18 of the best workmen 
were selected and put through off- 
line training. They were sent to 
Pithampur to carefully study work 
methods, storage systems, material 
handling and, above all, the 'kan- 
ban’ system, which is a very effective 
Japanese method of using display 
cards. 


The assembly line was then instal- 
led, and as a first step, the executives 
and supervisors commissioned it 
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themselves. In that process they 
found and corrected many problems, 
until they could produce at the 
specified rate. Workmen were then 
trained on the line and they made 
many further improvements right 
from the beginning. While training 
at Pithampur, they had decided to 
work for the full seven-and-a-half 
hours and to always wear their new 
uniforms, something that the normal 
Faridabad workmen did only off and 
on. 


[Г small group of 18 workmen 
stood out like a sore thumb in the 
sea of a thousand people. They were 
ridiculed since they no longer wasted 
time, or wandered from department 
to department. While others relaxed 
for an extra half hour after lunch 
break, they returned punctually to 
their workplaces. It is very fortunate 
that this group stuck to the changed 
work culture, since that was the 
foundation for the revolution that 
swept the Faridabad plant in the 
months that followed. 


The implementation of том is 
progressing at all divisions, although 
not at the same pace in each of the 
three aspects. Differences in age, 
culture, leadership, union relations 
and other factors make a large im- 
pact on the direction and pace of 
change. To give examples, our 
Alwar plant has made the most rapid 
Progress in employee involvement 
and subsequently in Just in Time 
(лт). Improvement has become such 
an ‘infectious disease’ there that it 
literally knows no bounds. It is one 
of the greenest factories anywhere, 
having converted all vacant land into 
lawn or playing field, on which pet 
ducks and geese roam around. The 
factory halls have many plants, foun- 

! tains and waterfalls. Housekeeping 


«kis a habit, as is the constant impro- 
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vement of production processes. In 
fact the Alwar plant has become a 
pilgrim spot for many who wish to 
understand how том can be intro- 
duced and what it achieves. 


The Faridabad plant has made 
great progress as well, although it 
was interrupted by the very difficult 
and complex task of modernization 
under very cramped conditions. 
Since Faridabad is 32 years old, the 
involvement of employees was a 
much more complicated process. 


Wooing Japan 


What has helped is the basic trust 
existing between employees and 
management. 


The Parwanoo plant near Chandi- 
garh has had a different course alto- 
gether. For two years hardly any 
progress was made. The main union 
leader, who is from CITU, the CPM 
union, decreed TQM to be a hoax and 
totally against the workers’ interests. 
All attempts at persuasion proved 
completely infructuous. When noth- 
ing else worked, the plant manage- 
ment went about isolating him, since 
it had been told by many of the 
workmen that they would be happy 
to adopt TQM if their union leader 
would only let them. The process 
was difficult and lengthy, but has 
been ultimately successful. Today 
Parwanoo is working hard at catch- 
ing up with the rest, and the pro- 
gfess in three or four months has 
been nothing less than spectacular. 


A word about лт. The Just in 
Tune system is generally understood 
as the supply of material by a ven- 
dor to his customer just in time so 
that the customer does not need to 
maintain any inventory. In fact this 
is only one aspect of лт. Its appli- 
cation inside a plant or in an office 
із even more important. The princi- 
ple is that during production, one 
unit of material is moved from one 
machine to another or from one 
assembly station to another alone, or 
as a batch of one. If there isa 
stoppage at one point for any reason 
whatsoever, it will result in the 
whole line stopping. The purpose is 
that when there is a stoppage, every- 
one should collect and understand 
the reason for the stoppage, and 
change the process until that fault 
never recurs. The result is that when 
problems surface, they are removed 

ently. There is no patchwork, 
and over time the process becomes 
virtually fault-free. The same princi- 
ple is applicable, for example, to the 
handling of vouchers in the accounts 
department ог the processing of 
orders in sales. : 


лт was the next important move- 
ment to catch on. Whereas the initial 
projects were undertaken by the 
process engineers, soon workmen 
and supervisors were shifting ma- 
chines, improving material handling 
and storage on the line and chang- 
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ing processes by themselves. When 
they felt they needed guidance, they 
sought it, but otherwise it had the 
character of а grass roots move- 
ment. The classic case was of the 
machining line that had to be mov- 
ed from Faridabad to Alwar. The 
entire layout and process engineering 
work was done by the Alwar work- 
men and supervisors who were later 
to operate theline, with savings of 
around 50% in space and 30% in 
manpower. The pride and enthusi- 
asm amongst all employees was 
tremendous. 


Е urther progress in employee in- 
volvement was made through the 
institution of small group activity 
(sca), a vital but often misunder- 
stood ingredient of том. Small group 
activity can succeed only under 
favourable conditions, of which the 
most important are: Everyone must 
be trained in the role of a team 
member; enough people must be 
trained as facilitators and as team 
leaders to enable each team to have 
a facilitator and a team leader. The 
progress of each group needs to be 
monitored carefully to enable the 
early detection and resolution of any 
behavioural, structural or compe- 
tence problems, and its chances of 
succeeding are very high if the 
members follow guidelines which 
have been developed over tho years. 


Of the four types of small groups, 
quality circles are the most common. 
They are voluntary and are formed 
at the workplace, with members from 
the same section or department, to 
solve current problems they them- 
selves face. The second type is the 
task force, formed by management, 
to solve a serious and urgent pro- . 
blem. The next is the quality 
improvement team, which has an 
interdepartmental character, and is 
meant to solve chronic problems us- 
ing a seven step ‘quality improve- 
ment story' method. The last type of 
small group is the cross-functional 
team, which is formed to manage the 
development and introduction of 
new products or major changes in 
existing ones. y 


Although small groups are nor- 
mally formed to solve just one pró- 
blem, at times they deal with a set 
of similar problems. Cross-functional 
teams, and at times some of the 


others, have complex structures with 
sub-groups for each aspect of the 
problem or project, and changing 
membership as the work progresses. 


Eicher has introduced small group 
activity in a big way, but has res- 
tricted it largely to groups formed 
by management. The reason is that 
the voluntary groups, or quality 
circles, are the most difficult to nur- 
ture and make successful. We en- 
couraged such groups to form five 
years ago, but, without proper train- 
ing and the right environment they 
were doomed to failure. Literature 
on quality circles is full of case 
studies of failed large-scale efforts in 
the US and in many other countries. 
Our present effort is to make the 
process successful through task for- 
ces, quality improvement teams and 
cross-functional teams, and only 
then to start the quality circle move- 
ment. For the time being, the grass 
roots level is deeply involved in 
kaizen, or continuous. improvement 
activity on an individual basis, 
through which the whole organiza- 
tion is being prepared for quality 
circles. 


T present number of small 
groups working in Eicher are esti- 
mated to be between 150 and 200. 
Many have completed their tasks 
and have therefore been disbanded. 
The results so far are exhilarating. 
Twenty-five year old problems have 
been solved ina matter of months 
through systematic analysis, trials 
and testing, using various methods 
such as the seven old and seven new 
Qc tools and the Ql story approach. 
Success is improving the willingness 


to participate in such groups, and is ' 


increasing the confidence of everyone 
in the new system. А$ chronic prob- 
lems disappear, attention will shift 
increasingly to other forms of waste 
elimination, quality improvement, 
new product development and in- 
crease in flexibility. 


Total Quality Control, the third 
pillar of тОм, has many facets of its 
own, the important ones of which 
are: total productive maintenance, 
under which machine operators 
take primary responsibility for the 
health of their machines, and use the 
maintenance department as a partner 
whenever needed; systems develop- 
ment and maintenance for every as- 


pect of the company's operation, 
including achieving recognition 
under 180 9000; making the whole 
workforce into a highly trained and 
flexible one; achieving single-source 
relationship with vendors; elimina- 
ting warranty problems altogether 
and reducing scrap rates toa few 
per million. 


Eus has made significant pro- 
gress in TQC, but probably not as 
much as in the other two areas of 
TQM. There are high targets and 
achievements in employee training. 
The aim in most places is that each 
employee spend 5% of his time in 
receiving training. Each plant has 
its own target for approval under 
180 9000, and it is most likely that 
1993 will see them all achieve it. 
Vendor relationships have also re- 
ceived considerable attention. When 
suppliers noticed the changes taking 
place in our plants, they requested 
us to include them in the process. 
From then on, vendor moderniza- 
tion and training has become a 
major activity at each location. Some 
vendors have taken to the new sys- 
tem like ducks to water, and have 
achieved tremendous progress in 
quality, cost and inventory levels. 


As with our suppliers, many of 
our dealers also showed keen interest 
in TQM, because of which several 
training programmes have been con- 
ducted for dealers themselves and 
for their employees. There has been 
a perceptible improvement in their 
customer orientation, as also in the 
efficiency of their operations. 


All plants and marketing divisions 
have made major progress and have 
achieved a step up the TQM path. 
There 1s still, however, a long way 
to go, especially in achieving Japa- 
nese levels of warranty failures and 
scrap/rework, and in the most criti- 
cal area of new product develop- 
ment through the use of Quality 
Function Deployment or the House 
of Quality. Also, том has only just 
been introduced in several associated 
units, such as Capol Farm Equip- 
ment, Ramon & Demm, TBIL, and 
in the plants of our alliance com- 
pany, Enfield India Ltd. 


If Eicher has been able to come 
even this far, itis with the help of 
certain factors that are worth noting: 


*A tremendous desire of the whole 
Management team to improve qua- 
lity; 


*an experienced and very com- 
petent group advisor and facilitator; 


*a long-standing focus on human 
resource development; 


*a professional and sympathetic 
approach to personnel and indus- 
trial relations management; 


*an unequivocal statement that 
productivity improvements will not 
result in any reduction in permanent 
manpower; 


*a keenness to improve working 
conditions and the general work en- 
vironment, through air-cooling of 
factories, greening of all open areas, 
etcetera; 


*stress on safety and on reduction 
of fatigue; 


*no large plants. 


Т... Quality Management started 
off as Japan’s answer to its own 
problems, but has now become an 
international system of management, 
being applied all over the world. My 
feeling is that том is the only way 
to make progress towards achieving 
world standards. Yet it is also a 
very difficult way because more than 
a system, it is literally a way of life, 
a philosophy whose logic must be 
understood and accepted before it 1s 
adopted. Although it is necessary to 
believe in the philosophy, this is 
not really difficult because it is based 
on an understanding of human be- 
haviour, and not on any unexplained 
dogmas. 


It is based on the needs and ex- 
pectations of normal people, be they 
customers or workmen, managers or 
suppliers, on their aspirations and 
their capabilities, on their hidden 
capacity and desire to innovate, lead, 
analyze and do the right thing. The 
power of people can be compared 
with that of a laser. Incoherent light 
from a bulb does very little, whereas 
a laser can cut through steel because 
its light is highly aligned and focus- 


ed. If people are similarly aligned 53 


and focused, if they have a common 
purpose and аге trained to achieve 
it, there is little they cannot do. 
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Interview 


AN international management consultant based in 


Tokyo, Partha S. Ghosh has worked closely with- 


the governments and industries of Japan, Thailand, 
Turkey, Malaysia, Indonesia and Korea in the 
context of their liberalization programmes. What 
follows is an interview with him by Amit Mitra, 
Director, Policy Unit of the Business India Group, 
focusing particularly on Japan’s possible interest in 
India as a major investment area. 


AM. India and Japan appear to be moving closer 
on the economic front. Do you feel that at this junc- 
ture, Japan would be interested in investing in India 
in a major way. 


PG. In order to answer this question one would 
first have to understand the Japanese decision-making 
process, both at the corporate and government levels. 
The Japanese in general believe that it is important 
for them to stay in touch with as many variables as 
possible in a target country. So they stay in touch 
with a hundred variables but focus on, say, five. In 
addition to the hard factors, they also take soft fac- 
tors seriously such as the attitude of the people, the 
way they present their cases, the way the govern- 
ment and the bureaucrats talk about how well they 
have done. They even take seriously what they see 
on the road when they visit a country. 


The Japanese believe in focus and they believe in 
utilizing human resources where they can get the 
highest value for unit management hour. And as we 
know, they have a shortage of managers, of human 
resources in Japan. ‘This is in part due to the fact 
that they deploy their managers all over the world. 
In other words, they will only place their people and 
make an investment where they feel they will get the 
highest value for unit management hour. Therefore, 
my first submission to your question is that the Japa- 
nese will now stay with India and watch. 


AM. But will they take India seriously enough 
now to make major investments in the near future? 


PG. This only time will tell! However, if we look 
at Japan’s entry patterns into various countries, we 
can see that the Japanese get involved either when 
the market is big and they have a lot to learn, as 
with USA and Europe; or they involve themselves 
when they see a country starting to become visible 
in industrial markets. At tbat point they choose to 
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enter and ride up with the country concerned. To be 
honest, І до not feel that India has quite reached 
that critical mass of visibility in international mar- 
kets yet. . ` ` . 


Asa parallel, take thé case of China. If you visit 
China you ‘feel that the infrastructure is working. 
Nine out of ten people are reading newspapers. 
People tend to walk on the pavements and not on 
the street. They cross roads at the proper signal, 
points—something one does not see even in the cities 
of Delhi, Calcutta or Bombay. 


AM. You are saying that the Japanese are cons- 
clous of these underlying processes of development 
though they appear to favour mechanistic analysis. 


PG. Absolutely. I think we have not created any- 
thing that would encourage Japan to come here and 
invest. We have spent 42 years since independence 
experimenting with ideas. But we have not provided 
any sign of a quantum jump which alone can attract 
investments. I am suggesting that the Japanese do 
not yet feel confident enough to invest here in a 
major way. They still feel the need to take seriously 
the people who really know India—the British, the 
Americans who have operated in India. If one looks 
at the investment patterns of companies that origi- 
nate from these countries, one will be disappointed. 
Also, look at how India dealt with а company like 
Union Carbide. Ап accident occurred. Obviously, 
the Chairman of Union Carbide did not plant a 
bomb on the company premises. But the way India 
has dealt with Carbide has created doubts in the 
minds of foreign investors. Therefore, the Japanese 
wonder whether India is really ready for foreign 
investment in terms of the soft factors. 


Let me raise a third issue which has been my 
favourite point over the last six or seven years. If 
we look at Japan's involvement in developing coun- 
tries, the Japanese have typically responded where 
they could see a strategic focus. Korea, Taiwan and 
Malaysia have demonstrated such a focus. Unfor- 
tunately, we have merely changed the rules, but we 
do not know where we are heading. That is not good 
enough. We have not set clear goals and have not 
committed ourselves to achieving these goals at alk 
cost. Not a single government or political leader has 
been able to come up with that kind of a focus— 
something that I have been trying to promote for the 
last few years. India will have to be very clear or 


the do’s and dont’s and Japan typically prefers coun- 
tries which have that kind of clarity and focus. 


Recently I carried out a survey with the chief 
executive officers of a hundred Japanese companies 
after their visit to India with their Prime Minister, 
Kiichi Miyazawa. The real feeling among the 
Japanese was that nothing special had happened in 
India, though they had heard some good speeches! 
They went back from India with a large number of 
questions. І asked specifically in my survey: What 
will your interest level in India be? Do you see 
yourself investing in India in the next three to five 
years? Very few of the executives answered in the 
affirmative. There was a better possibility of invest- 
ment in the next seven to ten or 15 years. 


About 10 million Japanese travel abroad every 
year, but only 45,000 ofthem came to India last 
year. One can work out India's market share from 


this. So I think we have to be much more focused 


now, speeches are just not enough. 1 feel that we have 
to stop talking and spend a lot of time and perhaps 
& couple of million dollars on solid and concrete 
homework about what our strategy should be. And 
there, I think, the Japanese would like to see a 
micro-economic approach because macro-economics 
is not driving the world any more. When corpora- 
tions globalize, one country's law no longer deter- 
mines corporate choices. Corporations sit with 
surveys of, say, 50 countries and decide on the 
allocation of resource persons and capital. In this 
context, India needs to develop а coherent national 
strategy. I have worked with the governments of 
Thailand, Turkey, Korea and Japan, and I know 
what they are looking for. We have not touched 
even the surface of what they expect. 


AM. There has been speculation that the Japanese 
are ready to build their own townships where they 
will install their own captive power plants and make 
sure that the infrastructure works effectively for their 
personnel. Only then will they proceed to make major 
industrial investments based on thelr own support 
systems. Is there any truth to this? 


PG. One has to understand that the Japanese have 
many investment opportunities throughout the world. 
Even Margaret Thatcher came to Japan asking for 
investments only three years ago. American state 
governors have been visiting Japan for the same pur- 
pose. Now compare the i cture and quality of 
the labour force that England, North Carolina, USA 
or California, or Korea can provide, as against the 
шшш and human resources Indian can рго- 
vide. 


We often talk about the quality of our workforce 
‘comprising college-educated Indians. Their Korean 
counterparts may not able to talk about the philo- 
sophies of Einstein and Bernard Shaw, Marx and 
Keynes, but when it comes to producing a small 
project report, Koreans can do a much superior and 
painstaking job. Furthermore, our uneducated work- 
force has not been able to expose itself to high 
standards of quality and work ethics. Therefore, I 


am sceptical about rumours of Japanese investors 
flooding India. 


AM. Did your survey indicate anything about 
Japan's interest in investing in different regions of 
India in the future? 


PG. The Japanese are interested in the East Coast. 
They are not interested in Delhi, Hyderabad or 
Bangalore, for the simple reason that they are tra- 
ders. They manufacture through imports worldwide 
and then they export whatever they have manufac- 
tured worldwide. Their plans have to be in that 
order, and they would prefer to be in that part of this 
country, where they could plug in with the rest of 
their network—which is Asia Pacific. In this context, 


. what has India done in the coastal areas between 


Calcutta and Madras? Nothing! Anything imported 
into the middle ofthe country for the purpose of 
export adds tremendous costs and on top of that, а 
bad infrastructure can make this process a night- 
mare. 


AM. What can we learn from the way the Japa- 
nese industry works in terms of integrating the small ` 
and the big in a unique and yet competitive manner? 


PG. I personally think that the reason for Ger- 
many's success in the 1950s and 1960s, of America’s 
during the early part of the 20th century and the 
achievements of Japan, Korea and Taiwan through . 
the 1950s and to the 1980s, was their belief that 
business means building long-term relationships. Bas- 
ed on this premise, you work with your customers, 
your suppliers, and your consultants asa partner. 
So holding all the interfaces of partnership, parti- 
cularly in Japan, irrespective of whether one is a 
foreigner or а local, the world of business works 
effectively. To be honest, I feel more wanted in Japan 
than I feel in India. 


This is partly because the Japanese know how to 
value thinking. They know how to value relation- 
ships because relationships are what makes life 
meaningful. You forge relationships in business, 
celebrate them, make the best of them: that is how 
I see the business process taking shape, not only 
in Japan, but worldwide. Only in the last 10 or 15 
years America, for some reason, lost sight of this 
and that is why I think America’s fabric is falling 
apart. At the end of the day, one is going to build a 
national fabric and that fabricis built on relation- 
ships—the relationship between you and me, between 
companies—small or big—not on the basis of how 
one can take advantage of the other. So І feel there 
is a lot to learn from Japan. 


Japan has taught us that the market approach. 
works when every individual loves his country. In 
India, where every individual at the slightest oppor- 
tunity, takes advantage of and squeezes his poor 
mother country, I don't think our market would 
take us a long way. Therefore, it ‘is essential that 
India refocus its perspective and build.a clear and 
time bound national strategy. Only then can we 


seriously interest nations like Japan. 
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Comment 


SACHIO HATA 


LESS than a year ago, consequent to the crises 
triggered by the Persian Gulf war and the tragic 
death of the late Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, the 
world saw India, both politically and economically, 
as a very unstable country. However, changes that 
have taken place since then have been fairly dramatic 
and impressive. 


Thé new industrial policy to encourage foreign 
investment, announced in July 1991 by the new 
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government led by Narasimha Rao, is epoch-making 
for the ‘sleeping elephant’ who, on principle, had 
turned away foreign investors since its independence 
in 1947. A series of policies for economic liberaliza- 
tion and deregulation have been annoünced and put 
into practice in a very short period of time, indicat- 
ing the seriousness of tfe problems besetting the 
Indian economy. The collapse of the former Soviet 
Union further enhanced the speed of India's liberali- 
zation and internationalization of its trading. 


The second step of this economic revolution was 
taken on 29 February 1992 by Finance Minister 
Manmohan Singh in the budget in areas of interna- 
tional trade and foreign exchange. These continued 
efforts and aggressive measures have clearly signalled 
to the world India’s willingness to encourage foreign 
investors to consider the possibilities of doing busi- 


ness with India regardless of its negative attitude . 


in the past. 


The Manmohan Singh led delegation to Japan last 
April was well received. During this visit, the Japa- 
nese organized a seminar to encourage local busi- 
nesses to invest in India. The seminar proved a 
great success, and the conference room was packed 
with representatives from large corporations. Despite 
the current unfavourable economic situation, the 
response of the audience was a mixture of new expec- 
tations for change and continuing doubts which 
stemmed from past experience in India. 


We understand that the Indian government is 
greatly interested in introducing technical transfer in 
heavy and high-tech industries. It must be remember- 
ed, however, that an economy is like a living crea- 
ture. You simply cannot transplant just the head or 
hands and expect them to work efficiently. They will 
only work satisfactorily when the other parts of the 
body function together with them asan integrated 
whole. Therefore, when you plan to develop heavy 
and high-tech industries, you also need to introduce 
know-how which support their efficient operation. 
Consequently, the introduction of know-how in areas 
such as parts-manufacturing, finance, transportation 
and distribution should also be positively considered. 


India has always been a country in which Japanese 
investors have shown keen interest because of the 
enormous size of its market and abundant human 
resources. The fact that India is the birthplace of 
the Buddha may also have something to do with 
its attraction for Japan. 


Over the past few years we have been approached 
by a number of Indian financial institutions to ex- 
plore the possibility of а partnership. Unfortunately, 
the outcome was always disappointing. Under the 
current encouraging environment, however, we have 
made a fresh effort to study the feasibility of partner- 
ship with a prominent Indian financial institution. 


When we discuss the possibility of a joint venture 
with a prospective partner in any country, there are 
several considerations that we have to keep in mind. 
First, political stability is essentia] for economic 
reform. Even with Narasimha Rao's dedication and 
efforts, structural changes cannot be carried out with- 
out the continuing support ofthe people of India. 
In fact, we witnessed cases of failure in the 1980s 
where policies of economic reform and liberalization 
were reversed, our investment in research scrapped, 
and time and money wasted. 

J 


Second, it is important that the partners be com- 
patible. Like an international marriage, this is not 


easy to achieve. А partnership requires . compati- 
bility, matching chemistry, mutual understanding 
and respect for each other's management philosophy. 
All these elements assure a long and sustained rela- 
tionship. Third, one of the keys to success is capable 
management of the joint venture. The prospective 
executives have to equip themselves with ample 
experience and knowledge of the market, and be able 
to recognize both the good and bad times of a busi- 
ness cycle. They also need to have the intelligence 
and flexibility to absorb know-how and apply it to 
the actual market with which they are already fami- 
liar. ` 


Fourth, a limited inflation rate and a stable foreign 
exchange rate are critical for foreign investors, who 
are afraid of deteriorating currencies which could 
affect the value of their investment. Until the Indian 
rupee becomes an international currency and is trad- 
ed freely in international money markets, this factor 
will remain especially important. Devaluation, which 
took place in the hope of boosting India’s exports 
in the past, might discourage foreign investments in 
the future. 


The fifth- point is related to the stock market. 
Evaluation of an investment should be based ona 
reasonable return on the investment (which is a con- 
servative forecast) and not on the prevailing high 
stock market price. The sixth consideration is compli- 
cated regulations and unclear control by authorities 
in the subject nation. АП these rather unwelcome 
measures might discourage prospective investors who 
fear they are, wasting time and money and at the 
same time losing the most opportune moment for 
investment. The changing attitude of India’s govern- 
ment has been looked upon favourably by would-be 
investors abroad. 


Seventh, we also have to think about accounting 
systems in the subject country. Each country has its 
own accounting system, befitting its economic struc- 
ture and meeting its needs. However, overseas inves- 
tors are unable to evaluate their investment properly 
unless the accounting system can be translated into 
an internationally accepted system and understood 
by qualified accounting firms. 


Being a private corporation, our shareholders, 
creditors and employees expect us to receive reason- 
able returns on our investments. With efforts from 
both sides to provide an appropriate environment for 
safe and sound international investments, I am sure 
India and Japan can pursue their respective interests 
and enjoy growth and prosperity. 


With our extensive financial experiences in the 
worldwide network, we would be more than happy 
to contribute to the further development of India. 
The world is intertwined much more closely now, 
what with the rapid development of transportation 
and communications. Considering its substantial 
share of the world population, India's stability and 
prosperity is undoubtedly critical for the peace and 
well-being of the world as a whole. 
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Books 


INDIA-JAPAN : Towards a New Era edited by 
Kamlendra Kanwar. UBS Publishers’ Distributors, 
Delhi, 1992. 





IN SEARCH OF SELF IN INDIA AND JAPAN: 
Towards a Cross-Cultural Psychology by , Alan 


Ronald. Ajanta Publications, Delhi, 1992. 





AFTER more than а year of reforms, the big ques- 
tion really is whether the government has anything 
positive to show for it. Going global sounds fine, 
but how much foreign investment has trickled in? 
Itis commonplace to contrast India's measly track 
record in attracting inflows of direct investment with 
the more favourable picture obtaining in China and 
other Asian countries. 


4 

In this connection, there is no doubt that India is 
going all out to woothe Japanese. There have been 
high level contacts between the two countries, symbo- 
lized by the recent visit of India’s Prime Minister. 
In turn, the Japanese are responding by sending dele- 
gations of industrialists who are eager to check out 
possibilities of investment in India. 


At such a crucial juncture, the publication of this 
book is extremely timely. Given the lack of histo- 
rical links, itis but natural that there are very few 
books indeed that deal, in any depth or detail, with 
the problems and prospects of Indo-Japanese rela- 
tions. Now the agenda is radically different as both 
countries are re-examining their political and eco- 
nomic relationship and coming closer. 

The million yen question really is whether the 
Japanese are likely to invest in India in a big way. 
It might be premature to pass judgement on current 
trends, but the subtle hints that every delegation 
throws out in the form of memoranda, as for exam- 
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ple by the Rokuro Ishikawa mission in early 1992, 
suggest that India’s reforms need to go much much 
further for attracting Japanese direct foreign. invest- 
ment. 


This also happens to be the perception of Japanese 
officialdom which is stationed in India. А few contri- 
butors which include the book's editor, Kamlendra 
Kanwar, allude to the perceptive speech delivered by 
the present Ambassador, Shunji Kobayashi in Bom- 
bay last year. The relevant question posed by the 
ambassador was not the efficacy of India's reforms as 
such but what comparative advantages aos India 
offer as an investment market? 


The focus was therefore on relativities; on whether 
India provided a more hospitable environment than 
the competing countries of Asia and ASEAN. The 
article by ex-Ambassador, Eijiro Noda, makes an 
essentially similar point although it stresses that the 
bilateral relationship should also extend to the cultu- 
ral realm іп view of their common spiritual and 
cultural heritage. In this connection, readers might be 
interested in the contribution by Toshio Yamanouchi 
who finds similarities between Japanese kabuki and 
Indian kathakali, the Japanese choice of soft and 
soothing colours and the serene old school of paint- 
ings and those of the modern Shanti Niketan style. 


Coming back to Japanese investment in India, 
quite a few contributors mention the woeful lack of 
infrastructure in India as a major barrier. Kalyan 
Banerji feels that the supply of power, communica- 
tions and sanitation amounts to "inadequate encoura- 
gement for Japanese business activity’. So too does 
Raunaq Singh. But does the solution lie in the setting 
up of model industrial townships? Those who argue 
that there is an infrastructural barrier to Japanese 
investment will surely subscribe to this view. This is 
the essential point that Kalyan Banerji and Raunag 


Singh forcefully make after drawing on the successful 
examples of industrial parks in Thailand, Malaysia 
Indonesia and the free trade zones of China. 


Besides model townships, Raunaq Singh argues 
that the lacunae in transport, communications facili- 
ties, ports and power also call for large-scale invest- 
ments. Large sectoral allocauons in the eighth five 
year plan may encourage tbe Japanese to invest in 
India in a big way in the coming years. What is left 
unclear is whether it is the state or the private sector 
that should contribute to bridging the gap in social 
infrastructure. 


However, there are some who argue that the model 
township route may not be the best one to attract the 
Japanese. S.V.B. Raghavan is one them, and he has 
had considerable experience in dealing with the 


Japanese when he was finance director and chairman, 


of BHEL. Instead of setting up model townships, 
Raghavan argues that we should learn from the Japa- 
nese as to how they retained their culture and tradi- 
tions despite their encounter with Western civiliza- 
tion. ‘Thus the kind of Japanese industrial parks 
being envisaged in India seem to bea totally unwel- 
come step' in his opinion. 


The argument therefore is essentially one of respec- 
ting cultural relativism. We should retain oun indi- 
viduality while learning as much as we can regarding 
Japanese business practices: we sbould not import 
their culture. Interesting though it is, this response 
does not necessarily shed light on why the Japanese 
investors are not exactly gung ho on India. 


The book does not claim to have the answer to 
this question either as it comprises contributions from 
a diverse group of personalities ranging from men of 
business affairs, including a distinguished constitu- 
tional lawyer and former ambassador. Given the 
increasing economic and political proximity of India 
and Japan, however, the time seems to be ripe for 
more such books. 


ALAN Ronald’s effort at a cross-cultural psycholo- 
gical understanding of India and Japan consciously 
gropes for a better methodological framework to 
integrate the psychoanalytic with the historical, social 
and cultural dimensions. The genuine quest for an 
interdisciplinary approach to the social and beha- 
оши sciences is always bound to yield fruitful 
results. 


However, it is not as if that was the lacuna Alan 
Ronald was trying to bridge. After all, Erik Erikson's 
path-breaking contributions to the subject, as for 
example, on the life cycle, too were deeply informed 
by social, cultural and psychosocial dimensions of 
analysis. The problem, however, was that it was too 
Western-centric to be readily applicable to the study 
of the Asian psyche. Obviously, such a body of 
knowledge does not lend itself readily to cross- 
cultural or psychohistorical interdisciplinary work. 


Р 


Alan Ronald therefore does actual psychoanalytic 
therapy with persons in both India and Japan and 
interrelates the clinical data with the particular cul- 
ture social patterns and historical development of the 
society to which the person belongs. This effort is 
clearly more meaningful in comprehending psycho- 
history. 


The analogy of mending a broken Bennington clay 
pot is relevant in this context. The author attempts 
to put together all of the broken fragments together 
in a way that somehow holds the pot together. How- 
ever, he admits that, “To utilize this method for 
interconnecting psychoanalytic, sociological, anthro- 
pological and historical realities is necessarily to do 
some violence to each of these disciplines as currently 
constituted.’ 


But what are the insights offered by this multi- 
disciplinary approach to cross-cultural psychology? 
The notion of ‘individualized self’ is considered the 
differentia specifica of highly mobile societies such 
as that of the US. The individual exercises autono- 
mous choice over a wide range of life situations right 
from childhood or early adulthood onwards. 


By contrast, in societies like that of India and 
Japan, a typical person is not so autonomous ав he 
or she is guided through most major life decisions by 
mentors or elders. ‘Familial self’ is thus more pre- 
dominant in the psyche of the typical Indian or 
Japanese, which above all, represents a centred-ness 
around the emotional hierarchical relationships of 
family. Despite industrialization and urbanization, 
not much has changed to alter this categorization: 
social and economic advancement still tends to be 
subsumed under familial embeddedness. 


What will surely interest Indian readers will be the 
chapters dealing with the profound changes in the 
structure of the self when there is contact with Wes- 
tern culture, an encounter which has triggered serious 
identity conflicts. How these have been resolved 
during the 20th century are also interestingly dealt 
with. The profile of Ashis is a larger metaphor of 
the fragmented identities of thousands of upper class 
Indians who have imbibed Western values in elite 
educational settings, both in India and abroad, even 
while coming from traditional familial mulieus. 
Clearly, colonialism has had much to do with this, ® 
but the problem continues even to this day. This 
book therefore deserves a much wider readership than 
just the practitioners of psychoanalysis. 


N. Chandra Mohan 





Erratum 


In the problem on AIDS posed by Saroj Pachauri 
(Seminar 396, p. 13, para 2), the proportion of HIV 
infection spread through blood transfusion should 
read 2% instead of 20%. The error is regretted— Ed. 
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Communication 


IN ‘Uncertainty in Education’ (Seminar 395) R. 
Rajagopalan has rightly questioned the government 
plan for privatizing education, particularly higher 
education, in the country. On the face of it, it 
appears that the government itself is quite certain 
about its policy. 


A close Jook at the report of the Education 
Commission (Kothari Commission Report) and 
the National Policy on Education (NPB, 1986), 
commissioned during the Rajiv Gandhi period when 
P.V. Narasimha Rao was the Minister for Human 
Resource Development, shows that a clear-cut policy 
to privatize higher education was suggested, which 
included an upward revision of tuition/examination 
fees. It is useful to examine this aspect more 
carefully as it would give us an insight into the 
ideological framework of the government on the 
issue of education. 


Contrary to popular perception, Kothari never 
advocated privatization of education. In fact, he 
forcefully argued for the state bearing the near-total 
(9096) expenditure on education for a long time to 
come. He suggested a modest 6% GNP towards 
education expenditure by 1985. But it remains at 
3.7% even in 1990. In contrast, the 1986 NPE, while 
supporting a GNP investment of 6% to meet 
education expenditure, hinted that this excess money 
must be raised from the community. Secondly, the 
1986 policy forcefully suggested the establishment 
of fully state-funded institutions like navodaya 
vidyalayas and autonomous colleges—‘seats of 
excellence'—in many places in the country at the 
expense of the vast majority of ill-equipped schools 
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and colleges which in fact needed more state 
funding. . 


Curiously, the Acharya Rama Murti Committee 
appointed by the V.P. Singh government to review 
the 1986 policy also covertly supported the move 
towards privatization of higher education. Now yet 
another review committee under the chairmanship 
of the current Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister 
N. Janardhan Reddy, has endorsed the 1986 policy 
in a recent document. This is understandable given. 
the type of economic policy (which includes 
education policy) that the Government of India has 
been following since the early 1980s. For instance, 
the World Bank document ‘Financing Education 
in Developing Countries' (1986) argues that 
*...the current financing arrangements result in the 
misallocation of public spending on education.... 
There is evidence, deriving from the effect of 
schooling on earnings and productivity, that in 
many countries for the average dollar invested, 

i education returns twice as much as the one 
invested in higher education....yet governments in 
en countries heavily subsidize higher education’ 
p. D. 


Further, ‘offering across the board subsidies to 
students of all academic and economic backgrounds. 
is inequitable as well as inefficient’. The document 
offers three broad policy options that could remedy 
the situation. The package includes: (а) Recovering 
the public cost of higher education and reallocating 
government spending on education towards the 
level with the highest social returns; (Б) developing 
а credit market for-education, together with selective- 


Ра 


scholarships, ‘especially in higher education; апа 

(с) decentralizing the management of public 
education and encouraging the expansion of private 
and community-supported schools. 


The World Bank policy document is quite 
aware that the existing systems, varying between the 
totally subsidised to the private, will have to be . 
considered against the background of the political, 
and especially the institutional, aspécts of implemen- 
tation. But the document finds a way out by 
suggesting covertly that ‘...the policy package 
could be phased, with priority given to policy 
reforms that have the lowest administrative and 
political costs. The sequence and taking of steps 
will vary from country to country. In some 
countries the entire package of proposals is not 
likely to be fully implemented. For example, 


"full recovery of student loans is unlikely for 


several reasons: default, dropout, repetition, 
temporary unemployment and unexpectedly low 
earnings of graduates. 


*But even if recovery were only partial, these 
policies are a significant improvement over the 
present sitüation in which students in higher 
education contribute little or nothing to the 
public cost of their education. Moving in the 
right direction—by beginning to reform the 
financing of education—is better than continuing 
the existing situation in most countries. If the 
efficiency and equity gains from the policy 
reforms are large enough, governments can 
find ways to overcome political opposition and 
implement the package most appropriate to the 
country’s conditions.’ 


Now it appears that the 1986 education policy 
is a faithful follow-up of the suggestions made by 
the World Bank and such other external 
agencies, especially with regard to higher 
education. In our view, the whole business of 
the ‘upward revision of fees? is only the ‘tip of the 
iceberg. Enough signals exist indicating a gradual 
privatization of education. Four months ago, 
the Andhra Pradesh government had moved a 
Bill in the State Assembly earmarking 50% of the 
seats in professional colleges as management 
quota where capitation fees can be charged 
legally, thus uprooting the present system of 
admission based on merit at the entrance test. 
While moving the Bill, K. Rosaiah, Minister for 
Health, representing the Chief Minister (who holds 
the higher education portfolio) said that the 

visions of the Bill followed the ‘global’ and 
national’ policy changes. He gave the assurance, 
however, that “standards in education’ will be 
maintained ‘at any cost’. Such is the commitment 
of the Congress (1) government towards ‘equity’ 


` and ‘merit’. 


M. Shatrugna 
Hyderabad 


Note: The Supreme Court has recently dismissed 
the AP government's bill for capitation fees. 
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ROSIE LLEWELLYN-JONES 

A Very Ingenious Man 

Claude Martin in Early Colonial India 

Of all the adventurers, mercenaries and fortune hunters who 


comprised the baggage of the East India Company in eigh- 
еар ауа India, the most fascina was perhaps Claude 
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malaise of industrial ойу. At the same time the story of 
Ladakh serves as a source of inspiration for our own future, 

Ladakh, or ‘Little Tibet’ is a place of few resources and an 
extreme climate. Yet, for more than a thousand years, it has 
been home to a thriving culture. Now this traditional culture 
has been under the onslaught of ‘modernization’, ostensibly a 
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Б Rs. 150 
J.L. BROCKINGTON 
The Sacred Thread 
A Short History of Hinduism Б 
The author, a scholar of Sanskrit in the University of 


Edinburgh, here offers the general reader an introduction to 
Hinduism that is notable for its clarity, imaginative grasp and 


Rs. 100 


ЕР. THOMPSON 
Alien Homage 
Edward Thompson and Rabindranath Tagore 


Edward John Thompson, a young English poet and Wesleyan 
educational missionary, came to Bankura College in West 
Bengal in 1910 and remained there (with an interval for war 
service) until 1923. He first met Rabindranath Tagore at 

Santiniketan on the day when the news of the Nobel Prize 
came through in 1913. He subsequently set himself the diff- 
cult task of writing the first major English-language critical 
study of Tagore’s poetry. The present study by Thompson’s 
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hitherto unpublished correspondence and manuscripts in the 
Thompson Collection. 
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EMPLOYMENT NOTICE | 


The Reserve ‘Bank of India has —" sdtablished an Endowment Uniti in Rural Paonia in the 
Institute of Rural Management, ‘Anand (IRMA). Dr. Katar Singh has been appointed RBI Chair Pro- 
fessor in the Unit. IRMA requires the following staff gader the Unit. 


‘1. Research Associate—1 initially for а елй of 4 years in the pay scale of Rs. 2200-75- -2800-100- 
4000 with other allowances as admissible under the IRMA rules... | 


2. RBI Research Fellows—2 for a period of d years: "The “fellows will Бе paid consolidated Е of 
Rs. 1800 per month each in tlie first two years and Rs.- -2100 in the third year. Besides, they will be 
entitled to а contingency grant of Rs. 5000 for purchase of books and stationery and meeting travel 
expenses in connection with their thesis research. The Fellows will be required to register for 
Ph. D. in апу one of the three Universities that have recognised IRMA as a centre for doing Ph.D. 


Qualifications : For Research RASSE, x A ` Master’ в Degree with at least 55% marks in aggregate 
in Agricultural Economics/Economica/Business Economics/Econometrics; (ii) at least 3 years of research 
experiencé or a Ph.D. degree: (iii) skills in -quantitative tools and каше and working - knowledge : 
of word star, LOTUS, and dBase software packages. : 


For RBI Kesarch Follows: A Master's De with at least 55% marks in асаа! Eo 
Economics/Business Economics/Econqmetrics. Preference would ps given to those-who here per the ` 
UGCs NET/JRF exam. ` - à 


f 


* Applications шау be sent to the Adininistration Officer, Institute of Rural Management, PB No. 60, ` 
Anand-388001, within one month of publication of this notice. - 
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ONLY NINE OF THEM 
PRODUCE STEEL ! 


Even that may not be enoughl locate critical areas requiring 
SAIL continues to play an even more corrective action. 

crucial role in the restoration and By 2000 AD, SAIL is scheduled to 
preservation of the environment. implement 850 environmental 

By employing the latest technology. ^ preservation measures in and around its 
By ceveloprg specialised expertise in: Plants and mines. 

environmental management. Today SAIL renews its pledge to 
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How ITC’s Sangeet Research Academy | 
created hope for Ustad Nisar Husain Khan. | - 
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Badayun, Uttar along the 75 d level Б 
raga, Ustad Nisar Husain Khan is pointe orp ala 
filled with hope for the future. His oilseeds. The manufacturing and | 
| now shaping of edible and non-edible 
Rashid's talent, symbolises the ing reduce imports and is 
лыыр к шк йыт Н aiding thousands of farmers. | 
Rashid’s song, Ustad Nisar Husain » ` . Family Heatth and Welfare . By 
‘Khan's memory goes back to that- — distributing millions of Nirodh 
day In 1978 when ITC came to his E e . ITC educate 
help- Е ا‎ ои тец ире аы 
‚ Resident master-musicians have small, well spaced family 
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Wotds that describe the basic philosophy of the 
Apeejay-Surrendra Group. A multi-faceted | 
organisation with deep-rooted foundations in a 

' diverse range of industries- steel, real estate; 
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Why more and more people are renewing their savings with HDFC. 








— with us, money talks a special 
language-- the language of courtesy. 


Money management comes quite naturally to cheques m advance, timely statements and 

HDFC, India's largest housing finance courtesy with personalised attention In fact, 

corporation. We ensure that our clients receive apart from security and high returns, it ts the 
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With this issue 
SEMINAR enters its . 
thirty-fourth year. 

It has been a 

most eventful and 
creative journey. 

We are not unaware 


. of the role we have 


played in the 


thinking life of India 
and of the many | 
seminarists who 
made it possible. 

The need for fresh and 


courageous analysis 
grows with each year, 
and so too the need 
for SEMINAR. 
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Continuous. refinement. Constant commitment.  : 
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‚1 feel myself related to every other individual in this world : 
and that I cannot be until the smallest of 
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For the.small scale industry, a little goes a long way. At PCL, we know this, 
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. that ИШЕ in the mind, filling it with the 
glow of Felder ie Infusing it with a 
passion for excellence in all fields of 
human endeavour and achievement. With 
the passage of time, these facets turn 
® into quiet reminders to men and women of 
what is possible. 
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stimulating this effort. 
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The Fragrance of Quality. 


peers fragrance of a pretty 
lower, quality arises. On its own. 

You can't make quality happen with hands and 
fists. When no detail is too small, and no 
omission is overlooked, quality arises. 

On its own accord. 


Quality is the fragrance of meticulousness and 
` attentiveness on the one hand, and flexibility and 
innovation on the other. 


And some organisations have more 
-of it than others. 


ЕШШ РЕН ЕР 
Still young. Still dreaming. 
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A continuing commitment 


to 


our customers 


our constituents 


our cou ntry 





Commitment is one of the things we promise and we are 
confident that it is a promise we can continue to fulfil. 


| P 
With a proven management team in place to tackle the 
challenges of the future, SAIL is committed to adding 
value for customers, the constituents and the country. 
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DOES India carry a political party system that can - 
still create and sustain stable elected governments or 
has the party system fragmented to such an extent 
that the Westminster model of parliamentary system 
can no longer work? 


We all know that the ideal party system for this 
model, in which the winner takes all, is the two 
party system. However, the model may still work if 
fragmented political parties in a plural party system 
can form and maintain stable coalitions both in 
government and in the opposition. Even in this res- 
pect, however, India’s record is poor. Two coalitions. 
formed at the centre by nor-Congréss (I) parties 
broke up in no time, and the Congress(I) party itself, 
in the 1990s, seems unable to providela^ single party 
government. One of the issues to be probed is whe- 
ther we have exhausted all forms of coalitions that 
can keep the Westminster. model running. If. we: 
have, we have to go in for a ehange of our political 
system. P Lo 


Т 


India is a union of states rather than а federation. 
The Constitution does have ‘federal space, aid the 
states do enjoy a certain amount of autonomy. But 
the popular perception of India is one of a centrally 
governed country. If the centre is weak or unstable, 
so is the country. If India has entered a-plural-polity- 
situation, in which several parties goverh the coün- 
try, one or more at theicehtre and others in the states, 
is the centrally-governed image of the state valid? 
Put in another way, can a stable regime at the centre 
cope with a plurality of regimes in the .states, some 
of them basically unstable?: Where is India ruled and 
where is it governed? ~ | Es 


Will it be incorrect to suggest that the centre may 
rule, but it cannot govern because the country is 
governed in the cities, towns and vill where the 
centre’s writ is remote? Also, the centre plays little: 
direct role in the development process except laying" 
down policies and formulating plans. For implerhen- 
tation it has to rely on the states and the self-govern: 
ing bodies that may be created below thé'state level. 


Politics Today 


The problem 


Are we, then, under compulsion to change the voting 
system if not the political system? In the Constituent 
Assembly there was some debate on proportional 
representation (PR) which had several strong advocates. 
The idea was given up mainly for two reasons. First, 
it is too complex for our illiteraté mass of voters 
unlettered in the voting process. Secondly—so it was 
believed 40 years ago—PR does not produce stable 


regimes. 


Has the scenario changed fundamentally and for 
sure? Of the 10 elections held so far, only in three 
was the ruling incarnation of the Congress party 
routed at the hustings. At the centre, four non- 
Congress governments have been formed, two mere 
rump governments destined toa short span of life 
permitted by the Congress party which midwifed 
them. 


Some people may not regard this as enough empi- 
rical evidence that the Congress(I) has lost its future 
as the single-handed ruler of India. It is therefore 
necessary to have a close look at the Congress(I) in 
the post-dynasty period. It seems that even though it 
wegrs the dubious dress of a democratic party, it is 
so factionalized, fragmented and torn asunder by 
the power ambitions of about 50 leaders that its 
chances of giving a cohesive lead to the political 
future of India do not appear bright. 


` But the other parties are no better. BJP, the second 
largest party, which governs four Hindi belt states, 
appears to be a victim of expansion and power. 
Factions have surfaced. In Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan, poor performance of the state govern- 
ments plus the cheerless condition of the party orga- 
nization, do not encourage hope that BJP will hold 
these states at the next poll. In any case, the larger 
question is: can the BJP get power at the centre on 
itstown? Can it form a coalition with other political 
parties that will endure? 


The Janata Dal has gone through a series of frag- 
mentations and is now regarded by many as a party 
of the past. Can it stage a comeback with a rejuve- 


nated social programme and in coalition with the 
Left Front, whose own power base is confined to a 
single state, West Bengal, and make its presence felt 
again in national politics? Is the future of the Left 
Front ahead of it or behind it? . 


АП this boils down to a single overarching ques- 
tion: does the pluralistic party situation ‘in India 
encourage the prognosis of a stable coalition at.the 
centre? Who are likely to coalesce with and against 
whom? Underlying this crucial question is another: 
has Indian politics learned the’art of coalition build- 
ing? So far in India coalitions have been accidental 
offsprings of elections. The Janata coalition formed 
in February 1977 was put together at electoral gun- 
point. In 1989, too, the absurd coalition between the 
Janata Dal, the BJP and the Left Front, with the latter 
two supporting the JD from outside, was also а con- 
.trivance born out of clear signals of the defeat of the 


ruling party. 


The Janata Dal, which itself was a coalition of 
several factions, was created in a hurry only less than 
a year before the poll. The rival prime ministetial 
ambitions of the factional leaders were not smoothed 
over with patient construction work that coalitions 
need over a fairly long time. Can our Political leaders 
lay the groundwork of coalition well in advance, of 
an election? 


Party building itself has fallen by the wayside in 
India. The Congress (I) claims 50 million members. 
Its support base is still the largest in the country. 
It is still the largest coalition of social and economic 
classes spanning the entire nation. However, there 
are no masons re-building its house any more. The 
leaders need the party only to fight the polls and 
stay in power. The BJP and CPIM are well organized 
parties. However, the different constituents of the BJP 
—RSS, VHP, Bajrang Dal—seem to be often ina 
state of tension, and one does know what resources 
_ the leadership invests in party building. Mere 
politicizing the electorate is not party building. THe 
communists surely try to build their parties on a lar- 


ger support base. But they are not making any signi- 
ficant headway. 


Political parties are central to organized modern 
government. They bring the people into the political 
process. They mediate between power and people. 
They help the government aggregate the interests of 
the great diversity of factions, groups, classes and 
power centres. Pau] Kennedy wrote in his famous 
book on the rise and decline of powers that interest 
groups ‘by definition’ sabotage the public good. Still 
one sees a growing nexus between political parties 
and interest groups, even in our country. 


Finally, the question of leadership. Do leaders 
create political parties or is it the other way around? 
Personality is an important determinant of political 
behaviour, yet political scientists hardly make perso- 
nality and politics a principal focus of investigation. 
There is no “agreement among political scientists 
whether individuaJs are randomly distributed in 
political roles or whether they are fixed stars on the - 
political horizon. 

In our country, dynastic politics throws the ran- 
dom theory into the garbage bag. АП over the third 
world, the tendency is for political personalities to 
build parties around their own leadership. The party 
is impotent in the matter of making the leaders 
accountable to them and through them to the people. 
Scores of little political dynasties have sprung up 
in India, and the time has come for us to measure 
their influence on the party process. 


There is no way to build a strong, disciplined 
party system unless political leaders are commi 
to a code of ethics. The voters can punish them only 
once in five years or whatever the periodicity of 
elections. With India’s awesome demography— 
500 million people actually voting in an election—it 
seems safe to conclude that after four decades of 
malpractice, the winner-takes-all Westminster model 
of voting has become a negation of democracy. It 
works now more for interest groups and dynasties, 
big or small, than for society as a whole. 


BHABANI SEN GUPTA 
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THE history of modern India is a 
history of the rise and fall of purpo- 
sivo politics. That we today so 
often talk of politics in a non- 
purposive way, not as an activity in 
which we seek to achieve goals and 
objectives through the public do- 
main but rather one in which the 
tribe we call ‘politicians’ constantly 
comes in the way of purposive achie- 
vement, is a reflection of its fall. In 
"fact, we are increasingly ‘using the 


term politics in a pejorative sense, ' 


as something so profane and lowly 
as not becoming decent -people, as 
` an arena in which only: scoundrels, 
many of them with a criminal 
record, are to. be found. Also, iF 
something goes wrong in-any other 
arena like the economy or the admi- 
nistration: or even arts and culture, 
ı we blame ‘politics’ for that. 


1 
я I believe that it is a serious mis- 
t take to blame politics for all our 
ills. We forget that years ago we 
had decided as a nation to entrust 
our destiny to politics and politi- 
cians who, rousing the nation from 
the debris of a defeated civilization, 
had inspired in us а sense of com- 
mon purpose that was informed by 
a set of values and ideals. This was 
the saga of our struggle for indepen- 
. dence, for autonomy, for dignity 
; and self-regard as a people, for self- 
., reliance and liberation from colonial 
5jclutches. It was also the saga, after 
independence, of our resolve and 
collective endeavour to put that 
hard-won independence to the 
service of our people, in "particular 
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the poor and dispossessed, the tra- 
ditionally discriminated and oppres- 
sed among them. 


That we made some wrong choices 
in the strategy of ‘development’ 
which we adopted to meet this goal 
is, of course, clear by now. That we 
may have taken. оп too much on 
our hands may also perhaps be 
true. But there is no doubt that we 
undertook to fulfil whatever goals 
we had in mind by making the poli- 
tical process an agent of social 
transformation. Even on the more 
practical level of organizing .civic 
life, coming down from the high 
plateau of ideals and visions to one 
of managing the affairs of society, 
our principal vehicle 'of doing this 
was essentially political. We had 
thought of politics as an arena in 
which private individuals were to- 
gether concerned about things and 
happenings in the public sphere. 
Those whom' we entrusted with 
authoritative roles and positions in 
the public sphere were to be there 
by virtue of representing the people 
at large. 


On ‘representation’, too, our pers- 
pective ҹаз іп many ways different 
from the one that had prevailed in 
the West. For us, representation in 
politics meant a mode of integra- 
tion of a highly diverse and in many 
ways disparate society and complex 
civilization. The political process 
was conceived as one of pooling 
together diverse citizens’ opinions 
and perceptions, groups and cul- 


' tures, into one whole civic identity. 


It is for this. reason ie we had 
adopted a view of citizenship that 
was not limited, as it was under. the 
colonial regime, to a few privileged 
strata.. Our whole notion of citizen- 
ship entailed an extension of the 
public sphere: to those’ who had 
been earlier and in some other so- 
cieties at a similar stage of develop- 
ment excluded—the working class, 
women, the rural folk and, above 
all, the poor. 


It is with such an idea of citizen- 
ship that we had approached the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty as 
an inherent feature of our Consti- 
tution which begins with the words 
‘We, the People’. It is also from 
such a simultaneously pluralist and 
inclusive conception of; political 
citizenship that we had embarked 
upon a federal, decentralized, parti- 
cipatory and multi-centred model 
of democracy. To this end we adop- 
ted an institutional model of the 
state that was Dot just representa- 
tive in the sense of having a parlia- 
mentary and cabinet form of 
governance but also one in whicha 
vibrant party system was to play a 
central and critical role. 


T. achieve any or all these dimen- 
sions of ‘nation-building’, we had 
put our faith in the activity known 
as politics. And to carry it all out 
we had put our faith in the vocation 
of politicians.;Both the integration 
of a diverse and-potentially divisive 
society and the achievement of so- 
cial justice, equity through the 
development process and a frame- 
work of governance and administra- 
tion in which the people were to be 
involved, were tasks to be carried 
out through politics, as was the 
inclusion of more and more social 
strata, submerged and left out for 
long from civil society. 


Politics was to be the medium par 
excellence of social transformation 
in which more and more people 
were to be involved. These people 
were to be not just’ passive specta- 
tors or those whose mere consent 
was sought every few years, but 
dynamic actors in the arena called 
politics, ' individually, collectively 
(as groups and communities and 
regions) and, of course, nationally. 
For all this to happen one thing was 
essential: the availability of and 


intense commitment to the demo- 
cratic "process by a set of inspired 
practitioners of the art and enter- 
prise called politics. 


I" is with this art and enterprise of 
politics that І am concerned in this 
article. I am not concerned with 
issues like the social base of politics, 
its economic context or the psycho- 
cultural milieu in which it has to 
operate. These are important prob- 
lems, particularly in view of the 
current pathology of Indian politics; 
in many ways they are more impor- 
tant than the limited concern of 
mine in this article, i.e. with the 
functioning of the domain of poli- 
tics. With what:can be called the 
art of politics, the practitioners of 
this art and the minimum institu- 
tional frame within which this art 
was supposed to be practised with a 
view to implementing the aims and 
objectives they had been entrusted 
with—and the way it is now being 
practised. 


Logically, the next and obvious 
question to ask is, where do we find 
ourselves today? I have already hint- 
ed at the current image of politics 
and politicians at the beginning of 
this article. But let me put it more 
sharply even at the risk of some 
slight exaggeration. Far from en- 
abling the public arena and the poli- , 
tical process to become the key 
catalyst of social transformation and 
create a sense of common striving 
among all, we have entered an age 
of creeping depoliticization, growing 
amorality, and the collapse of ideo- 
logy and vision. There has been a 
gradual handing over of the public 
arena to "brokers', ‘fixers’, ‘wheeler- 
dealers’, ‘money-bags’ and, now 
increasingly, racketeers and out and 
out criminals. 


But what is interesting to note/ 


here is not the sudden decline in the 
quality and tenor of the public 
arena. Rather, it is the sudden 
swing into power of various profes- 
sionals outside that arena. These 
people are out to wreck the public 
sphere as we know it and replace it 
with all kinds of private interests. 
Hence the fact that not only has a 
Gandhi and a Nehru given place to 
another Gandhi (Rajiv) and another 
Nehru (Narasimha Rao) but that 
these latter have themselves been 


reduced to being brokers of other 
interests and the real players in the 
arena (increasingly privatized) are a 
totally different set of individuals: 


These individuals are all upstarts, 
who bend the law and the office 


. they hold to their personal advan- 


tage. Considering themselves to ‘be 
saviours of the nation, they possess 
swollen egos and a nauseating arrog- 
ance which is sometimes wrapped 
in sweet - and suave modesty and a 
highly deceptive public profile. АП 
of them enjoy greater power and 
autonomy than any regular politi- 
cian ever has, though each owes 
his status and ascendancy to a new 
breed of politicians, from Sanjay 
Gandhi to Manmohan Singh, the 
latter's meteoric rise to the top in 
politics (as the former's) truly repre- 
senting the demise of representative 
government and the rise of pseudo 
politicians. 


: А the process had begun 


much earlier, though the cabals of 
TOME "which prevailed then were 
ess upstartish and blatant then the 
current power brokers who have 
virtually marginalized elected lea- 
ders. Soon after Rajiv Gandhi made 
his debut into politics, we had the 
so-called ‘computer boys’, who were 
quickly elevated to occupy impor- 
tant positions after he became Prime 
Minister. These were the Arun 
Nehrus, the Arun Singhs, the Rajesh 
Pilots, the Sam Pitrodas and a 
whole battery of technocrats. None 
of them (with oné possible excep- 
tion) was selfishly inclined; some 
of them, like Pitroda, genuinely 
meant to push the country into new 
vistas. But nonetheless, the process 
they represented ended up under- 
mining democratic politics. 


Still earlier, again after the power- 
ful thrust represented by Indira 
Gandhi’s rise to absolute power, 
there came into being the ‘kitchen 
cabinet’ on the one hand and the 
highly powerful Prime Minister's 
Secretariat оп the other. Both in- 
cluded at once restless and commit- 
ted people, some of whom strongly 
believed in strengthening the demo- 
cratic process and giving it new 
social content. Yet, in the final 
analysis, they ended up short-cir- 
cuiting the regular democratic and 
constitutional apparatus. 
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w efra b^ tti = ~ 

„ Nobody would,accuse Р.М. Hak- 
sar or Romesh. Thapar .or even 
Dinesh, Singh or LK. Gujral of 
wanting to do this. However, some 
ofthem may have been unwitting 
accomplices of Indira Gandhi, 
whose deeper designs they discover- 
ed, to their horror, just a short 
while’ before Emergency was clam 
éd on the country. The real tragedy 
of these people was not that they 
became willing or unwilling instra- 
ments in the implementation of 
Indira Gandhi's designs but that 
once the regular constitutional pro- 
cess was weakened, they lost control 
and the governing process lent itself 
to scandalous uses by thé Sanjay 
Gandhi brigade, the Antulays, the 
Chiman Patels and the V.C. Shuklas, 
none of whom had any scruples 
about violating either the Consti- 
tution or the democratic political 
process. 


И m of course, undoubted 
exceptions—a Madhu Dandavate, 
an Inderjit Gupta who has recently 
been honoured as being the best 
parliamentarian, a M.A. Baby who 
helped mobilize 250 signatures of 
MPs against the Dunkel draft, the 
great old N.G. Ranga, and Ram 
Nivas Mirdha who has shown great 
objectivity and courage as Chair- 
man of the JPC (which I call the 


alternate parliament in the making).- 


There are also some truly vocal 
representatives of popular and grass- 
roots forces—a George Fernandes, 
a Somnath Chatterji, a Jaswant 
Singh. One would wish that L.K. 
Advani and Atal Behari Vajpayee 
could be added to the list. They are 
both eminent and honest parliamen- 


# tarians. But for some reason they 
ең decided to 


*Hinduize' themselves 
and have become lost to politics as I 
have defined the term in this article. 
I feel particularly let down by A.B. 
Vajpayee. 


Once the derailment of politics 
as a public domain managed by true 
representatives of the onie. was 
complete—a process which has been 
going on for almost 20 years—vari- 
ous other kinds of forces and perso- 
nalities began to ride on the new 
crest and call the shots. These range 
from businessmen to academics and 
bureaucrats or bureaucrats-turned- 
politicians and even police officers. 
In the name of national unity and 
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security, orin the name of econo- 
mic prosperity and technological 
advancement, these. people have 
virtually mortgaged the country to 
bankers of all kinds, ranging from 
the World Bank to other commer- 
cial foreign banks represented in 
India and, on the defence front, the 
US Army and Navy, the Pentagon 
arid the State Department with their 
néw blueprint of global dominance 
through both cash and guns. Even 
if one were to counter them through 
some mix of diplomacy and strate- 
gic alignments, as far as the demo- 
cratic process at home is concerned, 
we seem to have entered a period 
of deep recession from which easy 
recovery does not seem to be in 


sight. 


The malaise that afflicts the poli- 
tical is, of course, deeper 
than just the- emergence of a new 
set of power grabbers. In some ways 
thelatter are only а symptom of 
the real malaise. This lies in the 
virtual collapse of institutions, in 
particular the Parliament (and state 
legislatures) and the party system 
but also the judiciary, the civil ser- 
vice and even the press (the so- 
called 'fourth estate"). The model 
with which we started was one of 
entrusting to these institutions the 
entire task of social transformation, 
the chief instrument of which was 
to be a system of representation. 
This system could both bridge the 
gap between government and the 
people and, through a series of in- 
stitutional devices such as federalism 
and decentralization and through 
the full play of the party system, 
enable the people themselves to be 
the real authors of change. 


T.. system of representation on 
which the whole model rested was 
one in which the politicians were 
to represent the country in an orga- 
nic and holistic manner—each one 
of them and all of them together. 
At the same time, in operational 
terms, each of them was to represent 
specific constituencies consisting of 
an identifiable set of individuals, 
groups, communities and territories. 
The basic collapse of politics as it 
was conceived during tho heyday of 
the national movement and the years 
that followed consists in the very 
decline of this re tative sys- 
tem. Whatever ‘politicians’ we still 


have have not only ceased to repre- 
sent the nation as a whole, but also 
in the more narrow and . mechanical 
meaning of ‘representation’, i.e. of 
representing various constituencies 
and the people belonging to them. 


Today, out of 521 members of the 
Lok Sabha, barely 50 can claim to 
have a ‘secure’ “position vis-a-vis 
their constituencies. The rest have 
to depend either on some ‘wave’ or, 
in an increasing number of cases, 
money and muscle power. To ensure 
success, a large number of them 
use rigging in one form or another; 
some even stoop to using rabid 
communal or religious fanaticism 
to achieve their ends, in many in- 
stances with the help of criminal 
and mafia gangs. The very electoral 
process on which the representative 
system rests has thus lost credibility 
over time. It is ceasing to be an 
instrument of the will of the people, 
or even the will of political parties 
on whom the outcome of elections 
issupposed to rest but which are 
fast losing their grip over the politi- 
cal process. 


I. is the party system that provi- 
ded the true dynamic of the model 
of politics that we had opted for. 
This too, is in a shambles. The 
‘Congress system’ on which I had 
built my earlier theoretical model of 
democracy in India has come a 
cropper. Not only has it ceased to be 
a representative institutional struc- 
ture in any meaningful way; it has 
even ceased to be a power machine 
in the sense in which it had become 
after the initial idealism of nation- 
building and social transformation 
had receded. Nor is it even a con- 
venient instrument of power-hungry 
individuals. For the fact is that real 
power has passed out of the hands 
of Congress politicians. 


As regards the other parties, there 
have been one or two efforts at mov- 
ing away from the at once centralized 
and anaemic culture of politics repre- 
sented by the Congress and to adopt 
policies that would move the govern- 
ment closer to the people through 
decentralization, employment gene- 
ration, rural development, small 
industries, a package of social poli- 
cies aimed at the deprived, environ- 
mental regeneration and the like; 
as well as restore to the people their 


basic rights as was done in 1977 and 
attempted again in 1989. But, lack- 


ing а геа! party through which all, 


this could be enhanced, both efforts 
crumbled like a pack of cards. Some 
very good intentions got reduced to 
handing things over to technocrats 
on the one hand and lümpens on the 
other. | 


. Today, there is по point running 
away from. the fact that these so- 
called opposition parties are also as 
available to forces of criminaliza- 
tion, corruption and communalism, 
as well as a complete lack of under- 
standing of the role of politics in a 
highly diverse and continental size 
society like ours, as was the Con- 
gress. Even today the Janata Dal 
and its orphan, the syp, have been 
unable to throw out from their party 
criminals and gangsters who are 
known to operate from within them. 
And neither of them, when in power, 
was able to hold their bureaucrats 
at bay. . 


Any society whose leadership 
(both governing and oppositional) 
decides to bypass basic institutions 
in the pursuit of power, whatever the 
reasons for which this is done, ends 
up destroying the finer checks and 
balances without which governance 
gets reduced to personal equations 
and arbitrary power plays and ulti- 
mately, to extra-constitutional cote- 
ries, lumpenization and uninhibited 
corruption. 


Perhaps we may soon be bringing 
to an end our affair with representa- 
tive democracy, and thus with poli- 
tics as we once understood that term. 
We are in any case fast moving into 
an era of depoliticization in which 
even those who call themselves poli- 
ticians are either themselves depoli- 
ticized or have become instruments 
in the hands of those who have no 
faith in open politics, and none 
whatsoever in either democracy or 
the people. But as we move down 
the precipice these very people will 
demand that the political process is 
restored, together with their status 
and position in it. What kind of 
politics, what model of it—whether 
representative or more socially rep- 
ressive through embracing some 
model of a theocratic state, we do 
not know. What we do know is that 
we face a highly uncertain future. 
The ‘battle lines will soon be drawn. 


Seeds of fascism 


MANINI 


CHATTERJEE 


THE Bharatiya Janata Party prides 
itself as being the only non-left 
ideological party їп India. It has 
come to be regarded by large sec- 
tions of Indian (and international) 
public opinion as the Indian right, 
the only political formation which 
offers a right wing alternative to the 
country's present socioeconomic- 
cultural system, an alternative which 
also contains seeds of fascism, given 
the party's ‘majoritarianism’ or the 


championing of Hindu supremacy. \ 


In recent years, the party has acqui- 
red a high profile and gained the 
position of the single largest opposi- 
tion party in both houses of Parlia- 
ment and governments in four key 
north Indian states. But even a 
brief study of the positions taken 
by the BJP since its formation in 
1980 belies the widespread belief 
that it is а party with a firm ideo- 
logy which can offer an alternative 
to the present system. 


Far from being a party with strong 
ideological moorings, in its short 
12-year-old history, the BJP has con- 
tinuously vacillated on economic 
issues and has been unable to work 
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out а clear path for itself. It has had 
two distinct phases so far: the first 
^six years under the leadership of 
Atal Behari Vajpayee who tried to 
fashion the BJP into a moralistic 
force inspired by Gandhism; and 
the second phase ushered in by L.K. 
Advani who successfully played the 
*Hindu card' which yielded remark- 
able electoral success. However, 
neither phase—whether under the 
liberal statesmanship of Vajpayee or 
the hawkish Hindutva of Advani— 
managed to give the BJP a lasting 
ideology or vision that can justify 
its label of being an 'alternative'. 


Under both Vajpayee and Advani, 
the BJP, has reacted to changing 
Indian reality and has not been a 
party of change. On the contrary, 
itisa strongly status quoist party 
which has cloaked its real orienta- 
tion under the rhetoric of Hindutva. 
An analysis of the positions taken 
by the BJP shows that it has never 
challenged the prevailing power 
structure of the system and if^i 
turns increasingly 'Hindu' it is only 
to preserve the existing structure 
and the privileges of the upper caste 
‘minority’, protecting upper and 
middle class Hindus against the 
onslaughts they may face in the 
coming future. 


ds ideological confusion of the 
BJP allows’ several different strands 
to coexist, the most dominant of 
which is the fascist: method of 


- spreading a false consciousness of 


‘Hindu ‘identity’ being in danger 
because of the Indian political esta- 
blishment’s alleged pampering of 
minorities. L.K. Advani was instru- 


4 mental in creating this conscious- 


and since -it has met with‏ چ 
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success, the ‘Hindu card’ is seen to 
be'iütrinsically BJP. Buta study of 
the BJP's national 'executive and 

' national council resolutions indicate 
that this has not always been so and 
that the Hindu card is a réaction tó 
circumstance, prompted not just by 
the nature of the 1984 general elec- 
tion verdict but also by the BIP’s 
failure to make headway on any 
other issue. 


In an interview on the occasion of 
the 10th anniversary of the BJP, 
Advani exulted over its spectacular 
performance in the elections and 
claimed that it was due to the 
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party’s ability ‘to project a distinct 
political personality of its own, and 

.Sustained organizational activity 
at the grassroots’. Elaborating, he 
said: ‘The distinct features of the 
BJP’s personality are: our stand on 
Article 370, our demand that the 
Minorities Commission be laced 
by a Human Rights Commission, 
that the Directive Principle of State 
Policy in respect of uniform civil 
code be implemented and that a 
Rama Mandir be constructed at 
Ayodhya at the site believed to be 
the birthplace of Shri Rama.” 


| ee not one of these issues 
figured in any of the many speeches 
made by Atal Behari Vajpayee in 
the first few years of the BIP. Nor 
were the issues at all emphasized in 
the resolutions adopted by the party 
till. almost the end of the 1980s. 
In fact, the BJP took pains to dis- 


_ tance itself from its Bharatiya Jana 


Sangh (BJs) past not least because the 
BJS was characterized by the narrow, 
parochial outlook captured in the 
slogan 'Hindi, Hindu, Hindustan'. 

The BJP tried to project itself as an 
all-India party, with a set of clean 
and mature leaders (in contrast to 
the squabbling set that ruled the 
Janata Party, Lok Dal et al) which 
would concentrate on ‘grassroots 
activity’ to build a political base іп 
order to challenge the Congress(I). 
Its saffron hue was non-existent or 
at least well disguised. 


In his presidential address at the 
first national convention of the BJP 
held at Bombay in the last week of 
December 1980, Vajpayee said India 
was facing a ‘moral crisis’ which 
could be "overcome by the restora- 
tion of moral values to their due 
place in public life and felt that the 
main challenge facing India was the 
twin threat of authoritarianism and 
anarchy. The three-day convention 
ended with Vajpayee’s call to the 
party to follow a three pronged pro- 
gramme of ‘Sangathan, Sangharsh 
and Sanrachna’ (organization, strug- 
gle and constructive work) in order 
to spread the message of ‘Gandhian 
socialism’ throughout the country. 
The convention also discus the 
need to emphasize ‘antodaya pro- 
grammes’ in the villages, another 
Gandhian concept according to 
which the ‘ of the poor’ 
should be the beneficiary of any 
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development programme. It 18 ironic 
"that every time the party runs out 
of a plank, it harks back to ‘anto- 
daya’, as it did at its récent Gandhi- 
nagar national meeting in May this 
year when there was qn apparent 
lull in Ayodhya. ~ 


To Vajpayee’s credit, the BJP did 
try to tread the slow, painstaking 
path of building a new organization 
with a new outlook, away from the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (rss) 
and the BJs legacy. To ар extent 
this was expediency. Despite fervent 
efforts to be an ‘all-India, supremely ` 
nationalistic ‘Hindu’ party, the Jana 
Sangh made little inroad into the 
Indian polity. This was. partly а 
result of its flawed ideology. The 
only idéologue the Hindutva forces 
ever had was Veer Savarkar who. 
decreed that India was # Hindu 
nation and that all those subscribing 
to religions born of this soil (which 
includes Sikhism, ‘Buddhism, Jain- 
ism, tribals and outcastes) меге 
Hindus. According to him, Hindus 
had an organic link with Mother 


.India and were thus the most:pat- 


riotic community in the country. The 

‘outsiders’ (Muslims and Christians) 
were enemies, and India ‘would 
achieve greatness and glory only if 
Hindus regained supremacy, sub- 
jugating if not eliminating the mino- 
rities. 


Оте the Rss, which was foun- 
ded by K.S. Hedgewar in 1925, 
differed with Savarkar’s Hindu 
Mahasabha, the orgánization's out- 
lóok was essentially determined by 
the Savarkar thesis. With Indepen- 
dence апа the bloody partition of 
the country, the Hindutva forces 
(those seeking political power for the 
Hindus as a collective entity) ought 
to have gained strength, particularly 
in view of Pakistan declaring itself 
an Islamic nation. The Jana Sangh, 
however, remained a fringe Ва 
menon, holding pockets of i 

dmong refugees from Pakistan and 
building а base of sorts among the 
petty traders and shopkeepers ‘of 
urban north India but never really 
posing a challenge to the Nehruvian 
system. 


The basic problem arose from the 
fact that despite the theories pro- 
pounded by Savarkar ‘and his ilk, 


there was no monolithic Hindu com- 


munity. Caste and class played a 
much greater role precisely because 
they were rooted in the Indian reality 
whereas pan Hindu consciousness 
was not. The power seeking ‘Hindus’ 
who were called upon to battle the 
alien Muslims were essentially the 
upper caste Hindu elite but this elite 
did not respond to the в) call be- 
cause it did not feel threatened by 
the impoverished Muslims who had 
stayed behind after 1947. This elite, 
which became the backbone of the 
Nehruvian ‘nation-building exercise, 
had little time for the jingoism of 
the Jana Sangh. Stuck with its 
urban 'bania' image, the latter could 
make little inroad into the vastness 
of rural India and therefore had to 
rest content with playing ‘opposition 
politics’, doing well as part of the 
combined opposition till it finally 
merged into the Janata Party in 
1977. When the Janata Party broke 
on the issue, among others, of dual 
membership, the erstwhile Jana 
Sanghis were forced to form their 
own party. 


Having learnt the lesson from the 
Jana Sangh experiment, Vajpayee 
decided to make the party as broad- 
based as possible, outlining special 
programmes for farmers, tribals and 
scheduled castes in the first four 
years of his presidentship. The be- 
lief then was that the only way to 
challenge the Congress (I) hegemony 
was to become a clone—that is, 
become another umbrella party pro- 
mising all things to all people with- 
out unduly disturbing the status quo. 


Ts resolution after resolu- 
tion was bitter about the Соп- 
gress (I) rule, the attack was never 
ideological. Issues like Article 370, 
Minorities Commission and the Uni- 


` form Civil Code do not figure in 


this period at all. That ‘minorityism’ 
was not ап important issue can be 
guaged froma passing statement 
made by Vajpayee in his presiden- 
tial address at the party’s national 
council session at Cochin in April 
1981. Talking about the social 
discrimination and exploitation of 
women in India, he spoke of the 
need to set up a national commission 
for women. His exact words were: 
“There is need to create a constitu- 
tional commission оп the lines of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes Commission and the Minori- 
ties Commission.’ 


Clearly,-the demand for scrapping 
the Minorities Commission, which 
Advani himself sees as one of the 
few ‘distinctive’ features of the BJP 
was not on the agenda of the party 
until recently. Up to the election 
results of 1984, when the BJP was 
reduced to just two seats in Parlia- 
ment, the party continued on the 
same ‘Gandhian socialist’ path, 
without any distinct support base or 
programme, harping on grassroots 
activity among the poor and down- 
trodden (without radicalizing them 
in any way but more in the 
paternalistic, World Bank-inspir- 
ed non-governmental organization 
framework). This, however, showed 
little visible results in terms of accre- 
tion of support to the party’s base. 
The various national executive and 
national council meetings took place 
at regular intervals, at different 
corners of India, giving the party 
the image of being well organized, 
but the resolutions adopted were 
more in the nature of pious declara- 
tions than the hallmarks of a party 
offering a genuine alternative. 


А, the national council session in7 
Simla in June 1981, the three reso- 
lutions taken up were on the welfare 
of ex-servicemen, against the rigging 
in the Garhwal byelection and on 
the low procurement price for paddy 
that year. Similarly, in the general 
secretary’s report for 1981-82, pre- 
sented at the BJP’s national council 
session in New Delhi in April 1983, 
the then general secretary, L.K. 
Advani reported that the main 
agitational activities undertaken in 
that period were a countrywide 
anti-price rise stir, a continuing 
crusade against corruption, a firm 
stand against atrocities on bari- 
jans and morchas in favour of 
farmers’ rights. At the national 
council session at Indore in January 
1984, the party adopted a statement 
on the economic situation which is 
replete with rhetoric against the 
inequitous land relations in the 
countryside and attacks the planning 
process and the fiscal and monetary 
policies. But even here it does not 
advocate any sweeping reforms or 
right wing liberalization which Rajiv 
Gandhi was to hesitantly usher in a 
couple of years later. x 


It is clear from these and other 
party documents of that period that 


the BJP had failed to evolve as an 
ideological alternative, either in 
the realm of economics or in the 
field of a socio-cultural *Hinduward' 
shift that was to characterize its 
politics in the late 1980s. Its criti- 
cism of the Congress(I) was con- 
fined against the ruling party's 
increasing corruption and authori- 
tarianism and was in no way an 
ideological offensive challenging .the 
system per se. 


I is commonly believed that L.K. 
Advani changed the course of the 
BJP when he took over as president 
in 1986, charting a clear and unam- 
biguous path in favour of Hindu 
resurgence and an all out attack 
against ‘pseudo secularism’ and 
‘minorityism’. But the turning point 
was brought about less by Advani’s 
vision and more by force of circum- 
stance, specifically the mauling the 
BJP received at the hustings in 1984. 
It was not just the ignominous 
election result but the reasons why 
they lost which set the BJP leadership 
thinking. While the BJP was trying 
to shed its Jana Sangh past, the 
Congress(I) under Indira Gandhi 
had successfully nurtured a saffron- 
tinged constituency which first came 
into evidence in the Jammu elections 
in 1983. The вур lost its ‘natural 
constituency' both in the Jammu 
and the Delhi elections that year, 
but it got a drubbing in the 1984 
general elections when the Cong- 
ress(I) led by Rajiv Gandhi won an 
unprecedented mandate by raising 
the spectre of national disintegration 
at the hands of minority seces- 
sionism. 


While officially, opposition parties § 
dismissed the 1984 verdict as abnor” s 
mal, and attributed it to the 'sym- 
pathy wave' that swept the nation 
with Indira Gandhi's assassination, 
the BJP was astute enough to realize 
that the verdict was much more than 
a mere sympathy wave. It brought 
home to them that the elusive 
‘Hindu vote’ which they had been 
chasing since Independence and 
given up as lost, was actually in the 
making, but instead of it being 
acquired by a Hindu party, it was 
once again being usurped by the 
Congress. The ‘Hindu vote’ did not, 
of course, encompass the entire 
Hindu community but it was large 
enough for a party to make a living 
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off it. The only difficulty was that 
the Congress(I had garnered that 
vote not on a pro-Hindu or an anti- 
Muslim card but on a carefully 
orchestrated anti-Sikh platform. For 
the BJP, and more particuarly the 
RSS, Sikhs had always been part of 
the Hindu brotherhood and they 


could not make themselves whip up ` 


anti-Sikh hysteria which they were 
so adept at doing vis а vis the Mus- 
lims. 


The BP-RSS leadership, perhaps 
intuitively, realized that the Hindu 
vote so to speak was not just a result 
of minority fundamentalism but was 
related to the fact that the Hindu 
elite, which had been so secure and 
upfront in the first few decades after 
Independence, was beginning to feel 
threatened. The grand Nehruvian 
secular-socialist dream was begin- 
ning to crack, new aspirants from 
hitherto subjugated regional and 
ethnic groups were coming to the 
fore, and the Hindu upper classes 
could not remain quite so reassured 
of their natural supremacy in a 
hitherto static society which was 
rapidly turning dynamic. 


The difficulty before the Rss and 
the Jana Sangh had been that the 
Hindus had no desire to avenge the 
‘wrongs’ of history—attack the 
Muslims and Christians—in free 
India because the future was theirs. 
Now that the future was not quite 
so rosy, their attention could at last 
be focused on the injustices of his- 
tory, towards scapegoats to justify 
the frustrations of present-day semi- 
modern existence. It was necessary 
then, to identify the enemy and it 
was a stroke of sheer luck that both 
the upturning of the Supreme Court 
verdict on the Shahbano case and 
the opening of the disputed Babri 
Masjid-Ramjanmabhoomi structure 
took place almost simultaneously in 
1986. The Muslim minority and the 
politica] parties which had sought 
to protect them became the new 
enemies. 


The fact that Muslim fundamen- 
talism had indeed grown and been 
nurtured by even well meaning 
secularists came in handy as pro- 
paganda tools for the BJP which was 
trying to regain the old Jana Sangh 
constituency and adding many more 
numbers to that support base. The 
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five years of Rajiv rule, characterized 
by the rise of a new middle class in 
urban and semi-urban India coupled 
with & complete inability to tackle 
the systemic crisis facing the country, 
made it easier for the BJP to attract 
the middle class vote. 


T: Ramjanmabhoomi issue had 
two facets to it—one, it invoked the 
image of Hindu -subjugation in 
medieval India and was a potent 
image of revenge particularly for the 
upwardly mobile yet frustrated youth 
of the mofussil middle class. Two, 
it was also a powerful religious 
symbol attracting the support of 
religious minded people who had 
otherwise no wish to quarrel with 
the Muslims. By systematically 
working on the Ramjanmabhoomi 
campaign, the BJP-RsS-VHP managed 
to widen their base far beyond the 
boundaries ever achieved by the 
Jana Sangh. Other ‘positive’ features 
of the BJP, such as its disciplined or- 
ganization, mature leaders and skil- 
ful media management, played only 
an incremental role—like packaging 
to a saleable product. After all, 
under Vajpayee the BJP did under- 
take several ‘grassroots’ activities 
but the party could only strike a 
chord when these activities revolved 
around ‘Ram shila pujans’ and 
rathyatras rather than farmers’ rights 
or tribal problems. 


From 1986 onwards, the BJP has 
off and on spoken of its earlier 
themes of ‘antodaya’, ‘swadeshi’ and 
‘integral humanism’. But in essence, 
it has remained a single issue party. 
The one issue that has kept it going 
is the simmering conflict in Ayodhya 
and the other issues that it might 
take up seriously (infiltration, 
Kashmir, statutory status to the 
Minorities Commission) are all part 
of the package deal to keep the anti- 
minorities sentiments alive. With the 
advent of market reforms in India 
in the last year, the ByP’s ideological 
confusion has become even more 
acute because it has been unable to 
spell out its economic vision. Its 
most recent effort in this direction— 
an economic policy statement entit- 
led ‘Humanistic Approach to Eco- 
nomic Development: а Swadeshi 
Alternative'—was a pathetic attempt 
to reconcile two opposing views with- 
in the party-—-one inspired by Rss 
purists who are against globalization 


of the Indian market and the other 
by a new breed of pragmatists who 
are for the new economic policy. 
The вур thus remains confused if not 
bankrupt when it comes to an eco- 
nomic vision which must remain the 
basis for any ideological alternative. 


In another crucial area, that of 
the performance of its state govern- 
ments, the BJP’s record has been 
unspectacular and uninspiring. The 
most damaging charge made against 
its state governments is not that they 
are incompetent but that they have 
proved to be no different from the 
previous Congress regimes. Barring 
the Ayodhya issue in Uttar Pradesh 
and efforts to change the history 
syllabi in the schools of Madhya 
Pradesh, the performance of the 
governments has been lacklustre. 
For the average citizen in, say, 
Tikamgarh district, the officialdom 
and its policies have marked little 
real change. This is in sharp con- 
trast to the left governments who 
may be reviled by powerful sections 
but are seen and felt to be different 
from the Congress. Even the Laloo 
Prasad government in Bihar, for 
good or bad, is perceived to be radi- 
cally different from its Congress 
predecessors. 


I. thislies the crux of the BJP's 
problem in being.an ideological 
alternative. In a nation marked by 
wide disparities, based on caste, 
class and regional inequalities, the 
BJP has no answers on how to recon- 
cile the differences between antago- 
nistic forces. In, his first presiden- 
tial address at the party's plenary 
session in New Delhi in May 1986, 
L.K. Advani had characterized the 
BJP as a ‘nation first? party. He had 
said: 'If anyone were to ask me 
which is the most distinctive trait of 
BJP's personality, І would say that 
BJP is the voice of unalloyed nationa- 
lism. Ours is a ‘Nation-First’ party. 
It aspires to be the heartbeat of 
India.’ 


But what does this nation comp- 
rise of? Who belong to this nation? 
If patriotism is to be nurtured 
through Hindutva, Hindu resurgence 
towards what? The BJP appears to 
be bereft of basic answers because 
it has not bothered to undertake any 
rigorous analysis of what ails the 
vast majority of the people and of 


how to solve the chronic problems 
of injustice, inequality and the latent 
conflict between classes, castes and 
regions. It has chosen the easy way 
out of playing on the fears of the 
existing elites and neo-elites and 
marking out the Muslims as the 
enemy. The BJP has not mounted а 
campaign against the massive brain 
drain caused by tho emigration of 
well-to-do Hindu Indians but has 
instead focused exclusively on the 
alienness of the minorities. 


( uu then, with no real alter- 
native to offer, the BJP remains 
essentially a ‘Teactionary’ party, an 
organization which will resist change 
if it threatens the basic unequal 
structure of India as it stands today. 
In that sense, it is right wing, but 
not consciously so. No party in Indiá 
can afford to be disdainful towards 
the have nots and therefore the BJP 
also indulges in populist rhetoric. 
Though the confusion in the party 
continues, the rapid changes in 
Indian society and polity will deter- 
mine the party's future course. The 
BJP appears to have three options 
right now. It can continue to be 
totally guided by the Rss combine's 
strident Hindutva (the bene- 
ficiaries would be the upper caste 
Hindus but would carry in its fold 
middle and lower castes as well) 
with pro-poor populism. This, in a 
sense, is a recipe for fascism and is 
inspired by the same combination of 
nationalism and socialism that 
propelled Hitler to power. But to 
become wholly fascist with a limited 
upper caste Hindu base, the BJP 
would need state power for a con- 
siderable length of time to consoli- 
date its position. For the present, 
this appears unlikely but the party 
could tread on this path if the frus- 
trations of the middle class conti- 
nues to grow. 


The second option is to discard 
the populist rhetoric altogether and 
become an out and out right wing 
party, combining a strong dose of 
jingoism with all-out support for the 
globalization and liberalization of 
the Indian economy. It would have to 
take a position right of Manmohan 
Singh in the economic arena, and 
shed its swadeshism for an unaba- 
shed pro-US, pro-mF/World Bank 
stance and seek to give India its own 
version of Thatcherism and Reagan- 


ism. The third option; which seems 
to be closest to its heart, is to fashion 
itself as a ‘right of centre’ party, 
operating within the broad consen- 
sual framework but tilted towards 
the right. Advani has frequently 


stated that the Congress before Inde- ' 


pendence, and even for a few years 
after, had the makings of a right of 
centre party, not so much in econo- 
mic matters but in socio-cultural 
positions: which means that it 
recognized Hinduism to be the sub- 
stratum of Indian unity. 


Advani has often stated that a 
Congress headed by Sardar Pate 
rather than Nehru would - have been 
much closer to Indian reality. With 
the end of the Nehru dynasty, the 
effort of at least one section of the 
RSS/BJP is to ally with and eventu- 
ally coopt a large chunk of the non- 
Nehruvian Congress, if such a 
portion exists. The Rss leadership 
saw a nascent Patelin Narasimha 
Rao and have not given up their 
hopes in him altogether. But whether 
or not Rao agrees to do business 
with them, the $)»/Rss will continue 
to piggyback on a section .of the 
Congress to achieve a right of centre 
alternative. 


B. all three options are status 
quoist because they are primarily 
aimed at protecting a narrow consti- 
tuency of the privileged against the 
onslaughts by the majority of the 
people who have so far been denied 
access to a share in the cake. The 
BJP's options thus will also be gover- 
ned by the threat perceptions of this 
class. To divert attention from the 
rea] nature of the Indian crisis, the 
BJP has used communalism and anti- 
minorityism as a tool. But even if 
it were to win in Ayodhya, the 
problems facing the country would 
not be solved. If the privileged 
sections of India feel acutely threa- 
tened, then the BJP might turn 
increasingly fascist. But if the threat 


.perception is less acute, a right of 


centre orright wing alternative ap- 
pears more likely. Ironically though, 
the BJP leadership, despite its claims 
to ideological clarity, does not know 
which way it is going. Only the for- 
ces -of change and the degree and 
direction of this change will deter- 
mine what course of (reaction the 
BJP and its allies will eventually 
adopt. 
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Out of touch 


AMULYA GANGULI 


TWO recent articles in The States- 
man by Sitaram Yechuri and Hiren 
Mukerjee confirmed the old adage 
that no one is so blind as he that 
will not see. Only towards the end of 
their strident defence of the regime 
that collapsed in the Soviet Union 
did the two stalwarts reluctantly 


‘concede that there may have been 


failures of some kind in their para- 
dise lost. Otherwise, their entire 
effort was to paint the land of their 
dreams in the rosiest terms, as if to 
suggest that the recent, developments 
were an aberration which history 
would somehow set right. 


What is noteworthy about these 
pacans of praise were that they came 
both from the cpi(m) and the CPI, 
underlining a unity that does not 
otherwise exist. Of the two, the 
latter was expected to have a better 
understanding of the changing 
face of the Soviet Union. It had, 
after all, gone along with Khrush- 
chev's denunciation of Stalin, un- 
like the срі(м) which still looks upon 
the Soviet director as the epitome of 
all virtues. The СР1 had shown some 
appreciation of Gorbachev as well. 
But going by what Mukerjee has 
written, it seems that the party is 


Politics Today 


back to where it was before һе 
Sino-Soviet split made it a little - 
more susceptible to ideas question- 
ing the monolithic communist creed. 


The regression is all the more 
unfortunate because the Indian 
political system’s need for the com- 
munists was never greater than at 
the present moment. The reason is 
patent enough. For the first time 
ever, an organized force of fascism 
ison the prowl. The country did 
have a brief taste of this brand of 
politics when Sanjay Gandhi ruled 
the roost. But that was the handi- 
work of one-and-a-half rulers, as 
Jagjivan Ram pointed out after his 
defection from Indira Gandhi’s 
camp. The threat could have assum- 
ed horrendous proportions if Indira 
Gandhi did not make the monu- 
mental mistake of calling for elec- 
tions in 1977 in the belief that the 
country was eager to consolidate the 
gains of the Emergency. 


But a lesson, however brief, has 
still to be drawn from that experi- 
ment with untruth, for the country 
seemed to have forgotten overnight 
all the values of democracy and 
adherence to truth which were sup- 


posed to have inspired our freedom 
struggle. Instead, it succumbed with- 
out a whimper to the dark forces of 
repression. It was pathetic in those 
days to see how men prominent in 
the academic world kowtowed be- 
fore the enfant terrible. In a way, 
however, this was а sign of things 
to come, for the. Byp’s fascist ideas 
have also gained a kind of respecta- 
bility nowadays which would have 
been unthinkable only three ог four 


years ago, and people in polite 
society no longer feel squeamish 
about flaunting their communal 
bias. 


T is а time, therefore, when 
the communists could have finally 
made some contribution to the well- 
being of their motherland by articu- 
lating ideas which have a tinge of 
modernity about them and which 
can show up the medievalism of 
the BJP as an anachronism of which 
any sensible person should be 
ashamed. J use the word, ‘finally’, 
because the record of the Indian 
communists is a mixed one, with 
doubts even about the extent of 
their commitment to the national 
cause still persisting. Such mis- 
givings are the result not only of 
their dubious role in 1942, but also 
because of the patent reluctance on 
the part of many of them to con- 
demn China in 1962 on the . ground 
that a socialist country . cannot 
commit aggression, and because. in 
a conflict between a country of the 
proletariat and a country of the 
bourgeoisie, itis the former which 
has to be supported. Strains of that 
ideology continued well into the 
1960s and early 1970s when the pro- 
Chinese naxalite broke away from 
the CPI(M) because the latter was not 


pro-Chinese enough. 4 


Even after coming to power in 
West Bengal and Kerala in the 
1960s, the communists did not quite 
'know how to reconcile their revolu- 
tionary dogmas with the practical 
as well as inescapable proposition 
of functioning within а bourgeois 
framework. The result was, first, 
the appearance of the naxalites who 
thought that the time had come to 
put Mao Zedong’s ideals into action 
and, second, the increase in the 
number of violent clashes between 
different communist groups which 
looked upon the sojourn in power 


га 


as а period when their influence 
could be extended with the help of 
official clout. 


The end result was, of course, the 
collapse of the: United Front gov- 
ernments and the 
return to power. Апа that may well 
have been the end of commun- 
ism as а party of government in 
India if Indira Gandhi had not 
made the mistake of turning fascist 
herself. It was the Emergency which 
compelled all the political parties 
across the spectrum, from Jana 
Sangh on the right to the cpi(m) 
and even the CPI(M-L) on the left, 
to band together. And-thereby hangs 
the tale. For, while uprooting the 
evil of one fascist force, the seeds 
ofanother were sown which bore 
fruit a mere 12 years later when, in 
1989, the BJP polled 11% of votes 
and won 88 seats in the Lok Sabha. 


In some respects, the BJP's emer- 
gence as a major force is one of the 
most frightening things to have hap- 
pened in recent years, for it repre- 
sents perhaps the most retrograde 
social and political elements that 
have ever stalked the Indian political 
scene. By a strange quirk of fate, 


-.the Indian freedom’ movement was 


led by people of rare enlightenment 
who not only fought for indepen- 
dence, but were guided by a social 
vision that was free of all paro- 
chialism and bigotry. Little wonder 
that the fire of their passionate be- 
lief in India’s multicultural and 
pluralistic destiny burnt away the 
dross of the Rss and Hindu Maha- 
sabha. 2 


Е... then, it was one of those 
narrow escapes, for there were poli- 
ticians just below the level of Gandhi 
and Nehru who harboured senti- 
ments that were not all that different 
from those propagated by Guru 
Golwalkar and others. Among them 
were frontline figures like Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, who presided over 
a Hindu Mahasabha conference in 
1923, Sardar Patel and Rajendra 
Prasad. But such was the impact of 
Gandhi's all-embracing tolerance 
and Nehru's broad outlook untain- 
ted by communalism that the pro- 
Hindu lobby in the Congress not 
only failed to make any headway, 
but even became reformed enough 
to echo secular sentiments. 


Congress (I)'s. 


But it was too good to last, for 
inevitably, the degeneration of the 
country's political life after indepen- 
dence could not. but ensure that 
those who saw India through distor- 
ted lenses would gradually come to 
the fore. It is therefore not surpri- 
sing that the denigration of Gandhi 
and Nehru—not in word but in deed 
—by the Congress itself has led to 
the BJP's emergence as a mainline 
party. What is worse, the party of 
Gandhi and Nehru now not only 
seems incapable of offering it a stiff 
challenge, but sometimes even tries 
to play the same divisive card to 
erode the Byp’s base, not realizing 
that the defeatism evident in trying 
to emulate the enemy strengthens 
the BJP and makes it act with greater 
boldness. 


І. the long years in power have 
undermined the Congress(I)’s will to 
fight the BJP, the other non-commu- 
nist parties are little better, com- 
posed as they mostly are of people 


whose anti-Congress stance was the . 


only factor that brought them to- 
gether. As the failure in 1979 and 
1990 of the two attempts to form an 
anti-Congress government at the 
centre showed, such parties do not 
have much of a future in Indian 
politics in spite of the Congress(I)'s 
progressive degeneration which is in- 
creasingly exposing a big void at the 
political centre. In the states, the 
void has been filled to some extent 
by regional parties like the Dravida 
Kazaghams in Tamil Nadu and the 
communists in West Bengal and 
Kerala. But the attempt to trans- 
forma patchwork of such ‘parties 
into a viable alternative to the 
Congress(J) at the centre has been a 
miserable failure. ; 


It is hardly surprising, then, that 
there is a sense of drift in Indian 
politics today. As E.M.S. Nam- 
boodiripad has pointed out, the days 
when. a single party could get a 
majority in the Lok Sabha are over. 
Even the BJP, for all its lofty claims, 


cannot hope to scale such heights. 


But what it has succeeded in achiev- 
ing, and for which the communists 
are partly responsible since they 
once joined an  anti-Congress(I) 
front with the BJP, is to give а dan- 
gerously rightist turn to Indian 
politics, negating the cherished prin- 
ciples of the freedom struggle. 
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Apart from the boost this has 
given to Hindu revivalist forces, 
spreading fear and despondency 
among.the minorities, the BJ „has 
also contributed to the lowering of 
public debate in а manner that was 
once unthinkable. Nothing shows 
this more than the viciously anti- 
Muslim slogans which have gained 
currency. -Any other political party 
would haye been deeply ashamed of 
such slogans and the kind of vitupe- 


rative utterances which have brought . 


notoriety to one of their women 
campaigners. But the BJP seems to 
thrive on-such crudeness, presuma- 


‚ bly because it helps them to mobilize 


the lumpen elements who аге indis- 
pensable in today's violent electoral 
politics. 


Given the Congress(I)’s anaemic 
condition, and the state of organiza- 


tional disarray in which the other , 


parties with all-India pretensions 
find themselves, the communists (and 
Laloo Prasad Yadav in Bihar) are 
apparently. the only force which can 
take on the вр. The leftists may 
not have an all-India spread, con- 
fined as their influence is to West 
Bengal, Kerala, Tripura and Bihar. 
But they do have an adequate pre- 
sence in both the political and intel- 
lectual worlds at the national level 
to be able to counter the BJP propa- 
ganda, especially when the latter has 
pone of the respectability which 
arguments based on academic re- 
search or sophisticated learning 
carry. 


D. its collapse, Marxism in 
its pristine form still has ап appeal 
because of the distinctive way in 
which it seeks to analyze history, 
thereby giving it a touch of moder- 
nity whose attraction is undeniable. 
Jt is a world far removed from 
medieval superstitions, religious 
intolerance and demeaning social 
norms. The atheism inherent in 
the creed automatically acts as a 
guard against the growth of narrow 
fundamentalism (although Marx- 
ism did breed its own brand of 
fundamentalism, thereby hastening 
its demise). The communists, then, 
could have provided the right anti- 
dote for the sectarian poison which 
the вур is merrily injecting into the 
country’s body politic, paving the 
way for civil strife and perhaps a 


` second partition. But the communist 


Politics Today 


nu? 
B 


record in office will act asa hind- 
rance. For this the CPI(M) is largely 
to blame, for it has emulated the 
Congress(I) by confirming that the 
only road a party can take while in 
power is downwards. Its 15 long 
years in office їп West Bengal has 
robbed the cPI(M) of all its ideologi- 
cal vigour and organizational discip- 
line, turning the party into a slothful, 
corrupt and insensitive outfit out of 
touch with the popular mood. 


Ig wonder, then, that the BJP 
has made remarkable headway in a 
state where it was previously regar- 


. ded with contempt. Between 1987 


and 1991, its percentage of votes 
went up from 0.5 to 11.4, a highly 
creditable performance comparable 
with the jump from 7.4% in 1984 to 
21.9% in 1991 at the national level. 
This kind of progress would not 
have been possible if the cpi(m) had 
retained its image of a party com- 
mitted to ushering in a more respon- 
sive government, Instead, the party’s 
degeneration coupled with the Con- 
gress(D's failure to redeem itself 
have compelled the voters to turn to 
what they believe to be a third 
alternative. 


It is unlikely that the в> will 
progress any further in West Bengal. 
But the damage has been done so 
faras the CPI(M) is concerned, for 
the BJP has shown itself capable of 
bearding the lion in its own den. А 
setback in its own base means that 
the СР(М) will not find it easy to 
launch an offensive against the BYP 
at the nationallevel, at least on its 
own. To make such am endeavour 
successful, it will clearly have to 
enlist the support of others like the 
Janata Dal, which was once its 
‘natural ally’. 


Perhaps the communists should 
approach the Congress (D as well, 
appealing to its secular tradition, 
even though it has been hedging its 
bets lately. But such a turn of events 
will mean that the political scene 
will be polarized between the в? 
and anti-syp formations, just as it 


.was once divided between two 


groups for and against the Congress. 
The reason for this is obvious. If 
there was once such a gang-up 
against the Congress, the reason was 
that it represented a force which 
had to be curbed for the sake of the 


country. The same perception may 
now work against the BJP. 


- Although the Indian communist 
parties are prone to splits, it 18 note- 
worthy that the most momentous 
event in the communist world after 
1917—the collapse of the Soviet 
Union—had virtually no impact on 
their organizational structure. Cont- 
rast this with the reveberations of the 
Sino-Soviet split which divided the 
communist world down the middle. 
But so far as the latest developments 
in the Soviet Union are concerned, 
the cPI(M) chose to regard them as 
no more than an aberration while 
the cpl, traditionally more sensitive 
about Moscow than the others, 
toyed with the idea of converting 
the party into a: social democratic 
organization but shied away in the 
end. 


T. reason for this strange lack 
of response is simple enough. For 
a start, the Indian communist’s 
dependence on borrowed ideology 
is total not so much because he has 


‘been reared on it as because he has 


practised it in a vacuum, as it were, 
where the pros and cons of Marxism 
have never been tested against the 
realities of practical life. The result 
is that they still believe something 
to be true simply because it has 
been во prescribed in the textbooks. 
The naxalites, for instance, still 
harbour the illusion that they can 
mobilize enough support among the 
peasantry to surround and over- 
whelm the towns because they have 
never quite waged the kind of battle 
which the Chinese did. So, itis a 
dream sequence for them which can 


be fulfilled in India. 


The срІ(м) and the cpr live in а 
similar unreal world, pretending to 
be under pressure like the Bolsheviks 
in Tsarist Russia while functioning 
in a tolerant, open society. In view 
ofthis hiatus between illusion and 
reality, the collapse of the Soviet 
Union remains inexplicable to them. 
The parties, therefore, do not face 
any internal rumblings оп this 
score. The least they could have 
done was to analyze in greater depth 
the reasons which led to the Soviet 
collapse. But even they agree that 
it was the lack of touch with the 
common people in whose name the 
communist parties are supposed to 


function which rang the death-knell 
for the cpsu and the Eastern Euro- 

parties. There is clearly a 
lesson to be learnt from this. But 
the Indian communists have scru- 
pulously avoided a thorough app- 
raisal lest it show up both their 
intellectual bankruptcy and continu- 
ing adherence to the same style 
of functioning, probably born of 
inertia. 

Unlike the diehard cpm, the CPI 
could have given a lead in this res- 
pect (if only because it does not 
suffer from the constraints of office) 
by taking a more liberal view of the 
Marxist failures. The party's deci- 
sion to extol Vivekananda, Nanak 
and Kabir showed that it did have 
а faint awareness of having lost 
touch with the Indian social scene. 
But nothing further has been consi- 
dered in concrete terms. This lack 
of enthusiasm probably stems from 
the fact that a perceptive analysis 
will threaten the existing leadership. 
Set in the old ways, the leaders 
might have resented any individual 
or group coming forward with. fresh 
ideas which went beyond the stereo- 
types. But there has been no such 
development either. Dissent has 
remained confined to factional feuds 
(as in the Congress), the only diffe- 
rence being that such battles are 
often couched in ideological jargon. 


Has there are а few who 
question the current. dichotomy bet- 
ween participation in bourgeois poli- 
tics and the supposed adherence to 
revolutionary doctrine. So various 
groups have raised the banner of 
revolt in what is clearly а continua- 
tion of what happened in 1967 when 
the naxalites thought that the com- 
ing to power of the communist-led 
government in West Bengal signalled 
the beginning of the revolution. But 
since not everyone in the communist 
parties agreed, they fell apart. 


Such dissensions, therefore, are а 
reflection of the conflicting percep- 
tions of the line to be pursued. 
Indeed, the very presence of so many 
communist parties points to the 
same thing. But they do not pose 
any major threat to the leadership 
of the two main parties as such. The 
essentially middle and upper class 
leadership has become such an inte- 
gral part of the ruling establishment 


(which now includes the вур as well 
apart from the Congress) that it is 
quite beyond the capacity of the 
motley dissident groups to effect a 
change. Clearly the initial hesita- 
tion which made the communist 
ministers remove air-conditioners 
from their offices in 1967 has yielded 
to a liking for the power and pelf of 
office that has long been associated 
with their opponents. The leaders 
may face a challenge from rivals 
within the organization, but that is 
part of the political culture which 
they have readily adopted. 


Given this absorption into the 
prevailing political milieu, it is 
unlikely that the communists will 
pitch into a battle against the libera- 
lization of the economy with as much 
gusto as when they burnt trams in 
Calcutta in protest against the then 
World Bank president, Robert Mc- 
Namara’s visit. They will be loud 
in their protests, of course, organiz- 
ing processions and even bandhs, 
not to mention delivering fiery spee- 
ches. But nothing beyond that, no 
resignations from office or boycott 
of Parliament. In effect, their pro- 
test will be no more radical than 
that of left-leaning Congressmen 
who may not be too happy about 
the entry of multinationals or the 
closure of public sector units, but 
will stop short of doing anything to 
rock the government. Nor is this sur- 
prising considering the pragmatism 
which Jyoti Basu has introduced in 
West Bengal, inviting new private 
enterprises and allowing old private 
companies пке the Calcutta Electric 
Supply Corporation to expand. i 


The Indian communists, then, are 
in a strange situation where they re- 
fuse to acknowledge that their ideo- 
logy is dead in the country where 
it was first tried out and yet, at tho 
same time, their actions at home 
have in any case little to до with 
the ideology in terms of personal 
lifestyle or economic orientation. 
So, even there, their ideology can 
well be described as dead—or at 
least not very alive. But if they seem 
least concerned about such resem- 
blance, it із probably . because. they 
realize that no one took them seri- 
ously in the first place, regarding 
them as players in a game in which 
everyone from across the spectrum 
took part. ` 
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‘In step with the worl 


AJAY KUMAR 


THERE is nothing that compares 
with an election manifesto in map- 
ping a political party. It is the most 
° cogent, the most comprehensive, 


and even in the Indian context, the , 


sincerest document of assessment, 
promise and action by a political 
party. The electorate does not take 
the manifesto seriously, but those 
who draft it certainly do. 


Thus, before every election the 
Congress president always sets up а 
high-powered drafting committee to 
draft the manifesto. The drafting 
committee set up before the May 
1991 elections was headed by P.V. 
Narasimha Rao. The then Congress 
president, Rajiv Gandhi, spent much 
time over the manifesto, getting its 
focus sharpened, its prose simplified 
and even its grammar straightened. 
Finally he gave his seal of approval 
and the manifesto was sent off to 
the printers. Then he had second 
thoughts and wanted the party's 
commitments to be made more cate- 
gorical. The manuscript was recalled 
and a chosen aide was asked to 
append an action plan. Thus, for the 
first time, а Congress election mani- 
festo had specific commitments 
about what its government would 
do over the ‘first 100 days’, ‘the 
first 365 days’, ‘the first 700 days’, 
and the ‘first 1000 days’. 


Consider, therefore, the following 
sample of commitments from the 
manifesto. Within the first 100 days 
a Congress government would: 


* Arrest the price rise in essential 
commodities and, in particular, roll 
back to the level of the July. 1990 
prices of diesel, salt, electric bulbs 
etcetera. 
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*Increase interest rates for small 
savings. 
*Pass a bill to maintain the status 


quo as of 15 August 1947 for places 
of worship. 


Within the first 365 days it would: 
*Create 10 million jobs. 


*Offer stock of public sector com- 
panies to workers and small and 
medium investors among the general 
public. 


*Throw open construction of toll 
highways and toll bridges to the 
private and joint sector. 


*Fill all vacancies at the board 
level in public sector enterprises. 


It is not important that many of 
the promises have not been fulfilled 
nor that many of the promises were 
unrealistic. What is certainly impor- 
tant is how accurately the action 
plan is a mirror to the party. 


To start with, take the need for 
such a plan. This need would only 
suggest itself to those who combine 
a corporate, result-oriented approach 
with a political bravado that would 
deter a more seasoned politician. 
Then, the mish mash nature of the 
promises, where the impractical, the 
impossible and the mundane jostle 
with the visionary. Does it really 
matter to the voter if all vacancies 
at board level to PSUs are filled? 
Was it ever possible to create 10 
million jobs in a year? On the other 
hand, it was certainly significant 
that the manifesto spoke of toll 
highways and toll bridges in the 
private sector. That showed not 
merely that the highest in the party 


were in touch with the real state of 
the infrastructure, it also showed 
they had fresh ideas on how to 
tackle the problem. 


It was possible to think, then, that 
the party might also contemplate 
similar solutions for the ills afflicting 
other parts of the infrastructure: 
phones, surface transport, ports, 
perhaps even banks. In fact, the 
draft of the action plan actually 
had a commitment to roll back bank 
nationalization but Rajiv Gandhi 
balked at committing himself to it. 
What is most important, however, 
is how timid the manifesto looks 
compared to what the Congress 
government has done with the eco- 
пошу їп the past year. Goneis the 
intricate, stifling, hypocritical cob- 
web of power and discretion—the 
whole empire of case-by-case appro- 
ach—erected in the late 1960s and 
1970s. Industrial licensing, MRTP, 
FERA—all have been defanged. Pro- 
fit-maker, capitalist, multinational— 
once considered unsavoury charac- 
ters by a party committed to social- 
ism, have suddenly become saviours. 


Axa all this from a cast of charac- 
ters that nobody could imagine 
would wear such clothes and speak 
such lines. Those who have been ad- 
vocating liberalization for somewhat 
longer than the present lot tell the 
story of what happened to a plan to 
окп up the economy prepared soon 
er Rajiv Gandhi came to power. 
The plan was quickly consigned to 
the backburner by a triumverate 
comprising a senior bureaucrat in 
the Prime Minister’s office, the 
deputy chairman of the Planning 
Commission and the seniormost 
Cabinet Minister. Their names: Gopi 
Arora, Manmohan Singh and P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, respectively. 


Surely, it can be argued, it re- 
bounds to their credit that these 
worthies are not dogmatic. Yes, 
certainly. It speaks well for the 
political savvy of the Congress that 
it is the only party which has drawn 
the right economic lessons from not 
merely its own past mistakes but 
also the experience of the erstwhile 
socialist bloc. Today, it is the only 
party in step with the world. 


It is a tremendous coup for the 
Congress that it has so devastated 


the BJP, by hijacking its middleclass 


oriented economic agenda, that the 
BJP is left blubbering about some 
antediluvian concepts like swav/am- 
ban and muttering against the MNCs 
in а manner $0 reminiscent, ironi- 
cally, of the communists. Crucially, 
the BJP has been forced to become a 
one-issue party: the Mandir—a high 
risk strategy in a basicaly secular 
nation. It is also creditable for the 
Congress that it has created an iden- 
tity crisis in the Janata Dal. Not only 
have the Mandal fires been doused, 
the Janata Dal has lost its equity 
platform with the Congress deftly 
lining up behind Mandal. What is 
then left of the Janata Dal is a cas- 
teist shell, redeemed only partly by 
mavericks like Biju Patnaik who can 
still put the nation above the party. 


M..: importantly, their casteist 


and communal focii have so under- 
lined the partisan appeal of the 
Janata Dal and the BJP respectively 
(as also the communist parties), that 
it has brought out in greater relief 
than ever before that the Congress 
is the only all-embracing party. Ina 
polity like India’s, straining at the 
sides and still grappling with the 
most basic problems of unity, deve- 
lopment and equity, the maximum 
space in the political arena continues 
to be at the centre. 


Under the amateurish and impul- 
sive tutelage of Rajiv Gandhi the 
Congress often tended to overlook 
this. Departures from the Congress 
mean—like the opening of the 
Ayodhya temple, the shilanyas and 
the launching of the 1989 election 
campaign from Ayodhya—would 
often raise doubts about the party’s 
sensitivity to the country’s basic 
problems. Then came Bofors in April 
1987, freezing Rajiv and the party 
into a defensive posture from which 
it never really came out. Worse, 
through all this Rajiv Gandhi 
continued to be confrontationist, 
even labelling the opposition ‘anti- 
national’. Yet, Rajiv was a Nehru- 
Gandhi, and whether he wanted it 
or not, a born leader. His writ ran 
in the party. 


Narasimha Rao could not have 
been more different from Rajiv 
Gandhi—and he has used this to 
advantage. Rajiv had the image of 


a .yuppie, so he could not, have 
opened up the economy without invi- 
ting the charge of elitism. Besides, 
he would have been confronta- 
tionist that the patient—the Indian 
polity—would have rejected tbe bit- 
ter but necessary medicine—namely 
restructuring the economy. 


Rao never gave any indication, 
unlike Rajiv, of impatience with. the 
Nehru-Gandhi legacy on the econo- 
my. He was reputed for his ability 
to see all sides of an issue. In party 
and government circles, this was 
translated as indecisiveness. Among 
bureaucrats, any proposal sent toa 
group of ministers (GoM) headed by 
Rao was said to have “Сот with the 
wind'. How, then, has Rao succeed- 
ed in tackling the Indian economy's 
programmes as boldly as he has? 
Firstly, by appointing a reputed 
economist with a clean reputation as 
the Finance Minister. Then, his 
consensual style, contrasting sharply 
with Rajiv's confrontationist one, 
has been a great help. Аз a percep- 
tive aide said: ‘Rajiv would probably 
have been even bolder in what he 
wanted to do with the economy but 
he would have achieved less because 
he would have put up too many 
backs.' 


\ ү hat is important, however, is 
the fact that nobody has an alter- 
native. When the Russian economy 
is crumbling and China’s is not 
because it has already developed 
a vigorous market economy, who 
has another viable philosophy for 
growth? A society built on the profit 
motive may not be as idyllic as the 
one that allocates ‘from each accor- 
ding to his ability to each according 
to his need’, but that philosophy has 
proved to be unworkable. 
home, and more prosaically, it was 
accepted a long time ago that the 
public sector had become a parasite. 
The one debate that Rajiv Gandhi 
did raise—and typically could not 
clinch—was on the public sector. 


Since Rao came to power, several 
implosive strands have come to- 
gether. A party which swore bya 
certain creed for four decades has 
turned this creed on its head. A 
leadership nurtured on the concept 
of the government occupying the 
commanding heights of the economy 


has been compelled to sound enthu- - 
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siastic about’ the government con- 
fining ‘itself to: managing the core 
(and that too nof exclusively), deve- 
loping the infrastructure and nurtu- 
ring health aud'éducation. This has 
been done by a political executive 
which still lacks conviction in the 
new economic policies but is prag- 
matic enough to accept that there is 
no alternative. This executive knows 
that restructuring the economy will 
be painful in the short term but 
lacks the courage to say this to the 
nation. It is also known that it is by 
no means certain that these policies 
will rescue the economy just as it is 
clear that there is no alternative. 
This, too, is a well kept secret. 


Tia again, because its current 
economic agenda did not quite 
clearly grow out of its own mani- 
festo, it has a serious credibility 
problem. It is extremely vulnerable 
to the charge of the 'foreign hand'. 
It does not help itself by being less 
than candid; it stands exposed when 
the press details how it has given 
commitments and disclosures to its 
foreign creditors that it denies to its 
people. The nation is bankrupt and 
needs external capital. But there is 
a worldwide capital crisis, so the 
nation has to promise more and 
more to lure the capital. This rein- 
forces its credibility problem; even 
FICCI complains about discrimination 
against the Indian industrialist. 
More foreign debt is imperative so 
it is actively sought; but that, too, 
makes an easy political target. 


External credit will not come till 
the belt is further tightened at home. 
This slows down the economy as 
capital expenditure is cut since the 
white-collar parasites cannot be dis- 
ciplined nor their productivity in- 
creased. Thus, the allocation for 
anti-poverty programmes and the 
social structure is reduced giving 
the party an anti-poor image. 


This happens in a party which 
was systematically de-democratized 
over two decades and made an 
appendage of its leader. АЛ deci- 
sions travelled up, all the way to 
the top. Only the ‘high command’ 
did the party’s thinking. The party- 
person surrendered his/her soul, 
expecting only to be returned to 
power. Dissent equalled disloyalty 
and debate was forgotten. A party 
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built on sacrifice became а party 
comprised solely of vested interests. 
The percentage of honest Congress 
persons was put at ‘maximum 10%’ 
by an aide close to Rajiv Gandhi. 


A, all this has impacted, the re- 
sults have been mixed. The party 
never had too many thinking types 
but the suspension of debate in the 
party has meant that there has been 
no real dissent about the new eco- 
nomic policy. At the only АІСС 
session held in this period, the pan- 
dals were empty when the economic 
resolutions were moved. Tirupati 
became a byword for elections to 
the working committee, no more. 
Even if debate was desired, it would 
not have been possible because the 
party has no forum for it. Policy 
decisions are taken by a small group 
and then handed down for imple 
mentation by a larger group which 
has a vested interest in scuttling 
them. Important sections of the 
party continue to have serious 
doubts about important aspects of 
the new economic policy, notably 
the ad hoc way in which the public 
sector is being sold away. According 
to them, assets built painstakingly 
are being hawked cheap. 


Enough senstivity is not shown to 
the need for more jobs, they feel. 
In the West, which we are trying to 
emulate, unemployment above 5- -6% 
is considered horrifying; here we 
have 9% recorded unemployment 
and we do not havea policy to en- 
courage growth that would create 
more jobs. The service industry is 
clearly our best bet: we have the 
skills and the intelligence, but there 
is по policy to maximize our com- 
parative advantage there. Because 
too many heads are not put together 
a holistic view does not emerge. 


Since the foreign creditor is so 
important, there is much preening 
to impress him. Decisions are bun- 
ched and announced on the eve of 
crucial meetings with the IMF and 
World Bank. Important decisions 
are announced on foreign soil which 
then take an inordinately long time 
to get implemented as ministers fight 
turf battles. The political executive 
feels that an insensitive bureaucracy, 
led by ministers who are basically 
bureaucrats, are making too, many 
policy decisions. A section of bureau- 


crats, alleges an important minister, 
is actually saying the country should 
forget considerations of equity for 
several years as it restructures the 
economy. 


On the plus side is the fact that 
the people are by and large with 
the government. It is worth recalling 
that the Indian electorate's honey- 
moon with Rajiv Gandhi had its 
first jolt when the government hiked 
petroleum prices marginally in early 
1986. This government increased 
petroleum prices in September 
to fetch an impressive Rs. 6000 
crores in a full year and the people 
have not complained a bit, The 
Russian experience has shown that 
if goods are not priced in relation 
to their cost, the innards of a nation 
get eaten. It has, of course, helped 
that inflation has slowed down and 
that, thanks to an unexpectedly good 
monsoon, the kharif crop will be 
good. 


E if there ıs one thing that 
has kept this party апа government 
buoyed up, it is the image of the 
rime Minister. He has not gone 
out of the way to communicate to 
the people—compared to Rajiv 
Gandhi һе hardly gets around the 
country—but that is not a negative 
with the people. Everybody knows 
he is old and had almost retired 
from politics. But he is wise. He 
does not take head-on emotional 
tamashas like the pJp’s Kanyakumari 
to Kashmir yatra; he lets the BJP 
resident go to Srinagar and make a 
foolof himself. He is an intellec- 
tual, as a brahmin is expected to be. 
He is wily but not devious. He has 
Chandraswamy at home virtually 
everyday but no dirt sticks on him. 


He talks level, does not patronize 
and spouts no jargon. He seems to 
have an open mind but on some 
principles he can be extremely mul- 

ish. He got stuck on holding party 
elections and in Punjab. The fist 
were flawed but have set the stage 
for the next to be genuine. The 
second too was flawed but seems to 
have made all the difference in tack- 
ling the terrorists. 


He is boring and dul] but he is 
obviously cautious. He has no 
charisma but be speaks from the 
heart and he sounds: sincere.’ His 


Finance Minister calls the stockmar- 
ket scam an ‘aberration’ but he is 
candid enough to say it has hurt. 
One leading industrialist gushed 
after hearing him at the October 
FICCI annual meeting: “You mark my 
words, he wi the greatest Prime 
Minister we e had. And I have 
worked closely with several of them.’ 


The danger is that this Prime 
Minister may like to become Nara- 
simha Gandhi. Already he has 
shown no unease at being the Con- 
gress president and the Prime Mini- 
ster. The party, like the nation, 
works on patronage and party patro- 
nage is Just as important as the 
government's. There is а strong 
section in the party close to him and 
credited with a high degree of poli- 
tical acumen which believes that 
this nation will hold only if the 
polity is federal and the party uni- 
tary. The high command, says this 
section, must assert itself. Rao does 
not disagree. He showed steadfast- 
ness in wanting party elections 
despite persuasive advice to the 
contrary. But full democratization 
of the party is clearly not on his 
agenda. When the Andhra Pradesh 
Chief Minister was to be replaced, 
the observers sent down by the party 
president were given a simple objec- 
tive: get the legislature party to pass 
a one-line resolution authorizing the 
party president to decide on his 
replacement. 


R. has been similarly single- 
minded in pursuing India’s interests 
in the world. Israel bas been re- 
cognized, India has not budged from 
its stand on the NPT, the space pro- 
grammes have been pursued with 
the old vigour, and Pakistan has 
been engaged ina dialogue even as 
it is told what it should not do. 
Business has been married with dip- 
lomdcy as the Prime Minister has 
chosen his bilateral visits with great 
care—to Japan and Germany, which 
have the money to invest, and to 
France—which has the technology, 
particularly in defence anü space, 
and is ing to do business even 
as the US frown on dual use tech- 
nology gets darker. 


India badly needs money and 
technology from the West but, that 
did not deter Rao from warning 
against the, ‘new tyranny’ of the 


only superpower left when he spoke 
at the first-ever summit of the 
Security Council. Japan and Ger- 
many have better arguments to be 
in the Council but India has been 
forthright in demanding a restruc- 
turing of the Council. All this is in 
sharp contrast with the woolly-head- 
edness of the V.P. Singh regime 
when India either withdrew into its 
shell or walked into disasters like 
the Iraq-Kuwait policy. It could not 
have been more clear that only the 
Congress has a worldview. 


I. is instructive, in conclusion, to 
recall the situation a few months 
after Rao came to power. His gove- 
rnment's parliamentary majority was 
thin; his health was said to be shaky; 
the leadership challenge mounted by 
Sharad Pawar was still fresh, and 
even a politica] lightweight like 
Madhavrao Scindia thought of him- 
self as an aspirant. Even ministers 
would speculate about whether the 
government would jast three months 
or six months. 


Today, he has swelled his party's 
strength by forays into regional con- 
figurations but it has been done in 
such a low-key manner that he is not ' 
labelled a party breaker. In the 
party, there is no challenge to his 
leadership. The ghost of Sonia 
Gandhi has been laid to rest, largely 
by herself. Arjun Singh takes pos- 
tures by writing off angry letters but 
the most realistic assessment is that 
he is only mànoeuvring to remain as 
the number two. Besides, the Chur- 
hat hearings continüe in the Supreme 
Court. Rao’s strategy is: give thém 
a long rope and the oversmart ones 
will hang tbemselves with it. 


In the end, however, the Cong- 
ress's hest bet is with the economy. 
If the government can get the phas- 
ing of reforms right, if it can show 
the courage to take some more 
strategic decisions ' to get exports 
going, if it can show imaginativeness 
to encourage job-créating activities, 
if it can start building up its sinews 
to take on the white-collar parasites 
—if it can do all this, Rao could 
continue ќо surprise. One thing is 
certain: only the Congress seems 
capable of attempting all this; the 
ideas bank of all other parties is 
bankrupt. To have established this 
is Rao’s greatest achievement. 
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SUCH was the enthusiasm generated 
by the formation of the Janata Dal 
four years ago that the fledgling 
party was catapulted into power 
within a year of its coming into be- 
ing. Yet today not even an invete- 
rate gambler would put his money 
on the Janata Dal being able to 
provide a government at the centre. 
For most people the question is no 
longer whether the party can stage 
a political comeback but whether it 
can survive at all. 


Two questions that need to be 
answered about the Janata Dal are: 
Why did it disintegrate so rapidly? 
And, in what form can it hope to 
survive in the future? Since all the 

iments in non-Congressism 
have tended to meet the same fate 
as that of the Janata Dal, the ques- 
tion of its falling apart can be 
addressed in a broader context. The 
answer that holds good for the 
Janata Dal might also do so to some 
extent for the fate of the Samyukta 
Vidhayak Dal (зур) governments 
that briefly dislodged the Congress 
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from power in north India in 1967 
and the post-Emergency Janata Party. 


I would argue that the reason for 
the rapid falling apart of the non- 
Congress formations in power is to 
be found in their inadequate organi- 
zational structure. To demonstrate 
this proposition, one first needs to 
understand the structure of the pre- 
eminent centrist party of India—the 
Congress Party—and the limitations 
of replicating its structure by the 
centrist opposition. The centrist 
political parties in India, including 
the Congress, are not primary mem- 
bership controlled parties. And they 
are certainly not cadre-based par- 
ties like the communist parties or 
the right-wing Hindu chauvinist 
Bharatiya Janata Party which draws 
upon the cadre of its parent body, 
the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh. 
How then dots one understand the 
Congress party? The Congress party 
as a political body is organized and 
reorganized each time an election is 
beld. It is a pre-electoral alliance 
that is carefully put together taking 


— 


1 


into account different caste and 
community interests in each state. 
These pre-electoral alliances in the 
states are held together by the pros- 


pect of power. 
It would enh os the most effec- 
tive reorganization of the Congress 


at the level of the states takes place 
in the wake of a national electo- 
tal victory. This is particularly 
evident in the Indira Gandhi era 
when the Congress was reorganized 
twice—first in the period following 
the 1969 split and the second time 
after the 1978 split. However, what 
is remarkable is that in both cases 
the reorganization of the Congress 
in the states followed major general 
election victories—the 1971 mid- 
term victory in the former case and 
the 1980 come-back of Indira 


` Gandhi in the latter. 


Hovo, the Congress party is 
not merely an ad hoc pre-electoral 
alliance. The evolution of the party 
through the freedom movement and 
subsequently has also created con- 
flict resolution mechanisms within 
the party. Thus there is the high 


command atone level to arbitrate: 


over conflicts. At the other levels, 
too, there are party fora where cer- 
tain conflicts can be resolved through 
discussion, bargaining and debate. 
Over time, these structures may have 
become autocratic and centralized 
in the person of the an all-powerful, 
charismatic Prime  Minister-cum- 
President of the party. The point, 
however, is that even if weakened 
over time, mechanisms have conti- 
nued to exist within the Congress 
party to control factional competi- 
tion and to prevent it from tearing 
the party asunder. 


Thus, for example, a well-estab- 
lished ritual does exist for changing 
chief ministers against whom there 
is excessive dissidence. After much 
washing of dirty linen in public, 
central o are sent to assess 
the level of dissidence and its causes, 
delegations of partymen opposed to 
the incumbent chief minister get to 
meet them and the party president 
sends signals of approval or disap- 
proval of the activities of the dissi- 
dents by either meeting them, not 
meeting them or by meeting them 
after & prolonged period of time. 
And if a change in the state legis- 


lative party does become necessary, 
there is hardly ever a secret ballot 
to choose the new leader, the final 
decision. being invariably left to the 
party president or the high com- 
mand. 


B. curiously, in an overwhelming 
majority of the cases, the conflict 
does get resolved with the selection 
of a new leader. The ousted person 
patiently resigns himself to licking 
his wounds waiting for better days 
and the party does not break up. 
Even if this method of conflict reso- 
lution does not seem democratic in 
8 formalsense, it nonetheless helps 
a democratically elected Congress 
state government to survive its full 
term. 


Now, the tragedy of the centrist 


non-Congress parties in India has ` 


been that they have blindly tried to 
replicate the structure of the Cong- 
ress. And their primarily organiza- 
tional disadvantage has been that 
they have lacked the conflict resolu- 
tion mechanisms of the Congress. 
However, before contrasting this 
organizational situation further, it is 
necessary to understand what non- 
Congressism is. 


The зур governments of the mid- 
1960s, the Janata Party and its 
latter day avtar, the Janata Dal, 
are all rooted in the Lohiaite strat- 
egy of non-Congressism. The failure 
of the socialists and the rest of the 
opposition to make any legislative 
headway in the first two general 
elections in post-Independence India 
had led Ram Manohar Lohia to 
propound his thesis of non-Con- 
gressism. The primary elements of 
Lohia's non-Congressism were: 
opposition consolidation in general 
and within that a consolidation of 
the socialist programme, and the 
launching of joint action on a single 
issue agitating the public mind to 
oust the Congress. 


Lohia would have perhaps liked 
to view non-Congressism as an ideo- 
logical strategy of sorts. In fact, 
however, it was to become an argu- 
ment for the end of ideology, born 
out of the frustration of the non- 
Congress centrist les to come 
into power on the is of clearly- 
defined programmes. Shorn of all 
its ideological justifications, Lohia’s 


non-Congressism was nothing more 
or less than a pre-electoral strategy 
to form an alliance against the Con- 


gress. 


In the mid-1960s such an alliance 
had necessarily to take the form of 


` a joint front since, given the imme- 


diate histories of the different oppo- 
sition parties, they could not have 
merged to form a unified opposition 
party. In 1977, however, circum- 
stances had made it possible for the 
non-Congress parties to merge and 
even the right-wing Jana Sangh 
temporarily merged its identity in 
the Janata Party. In 1988-89, both 
the processes—the formation of a 
unified party of the non-Congress 
opposition and ofa united front— 
became possible. 


B. why would these non-Con- 
gress formations try to replicate the 
organizational structure of the Con- 
gress? The simple answer is that 
they were by and large controlled. 
by ex en. In 1967, the 
non-Congress governments except in 
Orissa, Delhi and Madras, were 
headed by ex-Congressmen. The 
chief ministers of the svp/United 
Front governments in UP (Charan 


Se Haryana (Rao Birendra 
Singh), Bihar (Mahamaya Prasad 
Singh), Bengal (Ajay Kumar 


Mukherjee) and Madhya Pradesh 
(Govind Narayan Singh) were all 
ex-Congressmen. In the 1977 Janata 
Party government, the Prime Minis- 
ter, Morarji Desai and the party 
president, Chandra Shekhar were 
again both ex-Congressmen. When 
the party broke up in 1979-80, ex- 
cept for the Bharatiya Janata Party, 
all of its fragments were headed Бу 
ex-Congressmen: Charan Singh, 
Chandra Shekhar and Jagjivan Ram. 
In 1988, when the Janata Dal was 
formed, it crystallized around an ex- 
Congressman— V.P. Singh—and his 
Jan Morcha, once again a formation 
of ex-Congressmen. 


It can be hypothesized that these 
ex-Congressmen, who for a variety 
of reasons became the leading lights 
of non-Congress formations, carried 
with them an organizational memory 
of the Congress. Either consciously 
or unconsciously, they tried to repli- 
cate what they considered the 'suc- 
cessful' organizational formula of 
the Congress. They did set up their 
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respective - formations- as alternative 
pré-electorate ‘alliances to counter 
the Corigress but ended up aping 
the Congress organizationally. In- 
dividually, they behaved as if they 
were still leading the Congress ora 
party akin to it structurally. They 
either had no institutionalized con- 
flict resolution mechanisms or where 
they attempted to set them up, these 
mechanisms simply did not work. 


I. was the inability of the зур 
governments to resolve conflicts 
based on programme and the per- 
sonal ambitions of faction leaders 
that ultimately led to their downfall. 
Thus the party was unable to con- 
tain conflicting ambitions and in 
Punjab and Bihar its governments 
were brought down through defec- 
tions. Neither in UP nor in Bihar 
was the minimum agrarian reforms 
programme agreed upon implemen- 
ted because of differences between 
the svp partners. The failure of the 
Janata party government in the 
period 1977-79 can also be attribu- 
ted to the absence of an effective 
organizational structure that institu- 
tionalized conflict resolution. 


In the case of the Janata Dal, the 
ineffectiveness of such mechanisms 
was-evident in the party’s formative 
period itself. Thus Ram Naresh 
Yadav chose to quit the party oppo- 
sing the appointment of Mulayam 
Singh Yadav as the party president 
in UP. And in Bihar, Ram Sunder 
Das, then a V.P. Singh acolyte, 

‘resigned party presidentship when 
Raghunath Ља, а protege of 
Chandra Shekhar was appointed the 
chairman of the state parliamentary 
board, 


Consider also the infamous сазе 
of Om Prakash Chautala’s murder- 
ous antics in the Meham by-election. 
There was no formal mechanism 
within the Janata Dal which would 
have enabled it to check a chief 
minister on rampage. The very fact 
that each factional crisis led to the 
ad hoc formation of party sub-com- 
mittees to examine it and the ulti- 
mate inability of these committees 
to resolve the crises shows the com- 
plete lack of conflict resolution 
mechanisms within the Janata Dal. 
Tt must be remembered that if Om 
Prakash Chautala was finally re- 
moved as the Chief Minister of 
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Haryana, it was not because any 
mechanism within the- had 
managed to bring him to book but 
because of a massive public outcry 
against his misdoings. That the party 
was unable to contain factional 
competition even in its early days 
was also evident from the fact that 
no one could prevent Chandra 
Shekhar, for example, from declar- 
ing at every available opportunity 
that he did not accept V.P. Singh 
as his leader. And nor did Devi 
Lal, or even Ajit Singh consider 
him as their leader, as their subse- 
quent actions showed. 


In retrospect, it can be seen that 
in the last two experiments in non- 
Congressism—the Janata Party and 
the Janata Dal, factional conflict 
could not be resolved because even 
after the merger, the factions conti- 
nued to behave as independent poli- 
tical entities. Indeed, they did 
eventually split up when the conflict 
became acute. It is worth reiterating 
that such an eventuality was far 
rarer in the Congress and this was 
not entirely because the charisma of 
an individual leader like Nehru or 
Indira Gandhi held the party toge- 
ther. It is the organizational conflict 
resolution mechanisms that have 
continued to exist in the Congress, 
even if in a weakened state, that 
have helped the party control fac- 
tional strife. 


However, even today one cannot 
claim with any degree of certainty 
that thé various constituents of the 
original Janata Dal have attained 
their minimum sustainable size after 
the various splits. Nor can one 
predict that among them they will 
not form new alliances. What one 
can say with some amount of confi- 
dence is that for the Janata Dal or 
its various constituents to survive, 
they would once again have to move 
towards a centrist ideology. Such 
an ideology by definition cannot be 
limited to a few caste groups and 
must necessarily mean something to 
everybody. That this indeed is 
likely to be the broad tendency is 
evident in the case of the party's 
erstwhile constituents such as the 
Chandra Shekhar-Devi Lal led 
Samajvadi Janata Party (sr) and 
the Ajit Singh faction of the Janata 
Dal. The syp’s brief romance with 
the Congress апа power at the 


centre was one indication of such a. 
movement. Ajit Singh's relationship 
with the Congress is another indi- 
cator of tho same process. 


Even the Janata Dal seems to 
have realized that if it wants to re- 
main an electoral WA viable party, 
then it must broaden’ its ideological 
platform to include issues other than 
job reservations for the “Other Back- 
ward Castes’ as recommended by 
the Mandal Commission. Thus the 
party leadership decided in Septem- 
ber this year to broadbase its poli- 
tical campaign from Mandal alone 
to include opposition to the new 
economic policy, price rise, unem- 
ployment and corruption in high 
places. 


di is thus a definite indication 
that the party has finally realized 
that the law of diminishing returns 
from the Mandal platform has set 
in. Sharad Yadav’s ‘Mandal yatra” 
failed, after all, to evoke an en- 
thusiastic response even in the 
Janata Dal-ruled Bihar. It would 
seem, for example from the Ram- 
kola agitation, that the party is 
once again moving towards taking 
a broad pro-peasant- line while 
attempting to keep its OBC-base. In 
Bihar, Laloo Prasad Yadav is trying 
to forge what he calls an “M-Y’ or 
a Muslim-Yadav alliance. In UP 
too, a similar thing is being attemp- 
ted through efforts to bring V.P. 
Singh and Mulayam Singh Yadav 
together. po ge 

In North India, it seems, there- 
fore, that the Janata Dal is attemp- 
ting once again to set up what 
it considers a viable broadbased 
alliance. In the south—especially in 
Orissa and Karnataka—the ' party 
never had a backward castes base. 
In these two states the Janata Dal 
is likely to continue to exist as a 
party that would have a very diffe- 
rent interest group composition than 
the state units in the north. Al-- 
though one is hesitant to suggest 
it, it may well be that the future of 
the Janata Dal does not lie in pre- 
tending to be a homogeneous natio- 
nal party and thatit may be able 
to survive better if it were to break 
up further as separate regional 
parties—each putting together the 
locally most viable pre-electoral 
alliance to survive. 


INCONGRUOUS though ıt may 
sound, the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, the: bloody disintegration of 
the Yugoslav federation and the fit- 
ful progress of European unity have 
made ethnicity-and sub-regionalism 
fashionable in this country. Only a 
few decades ago the national leader- 
ship and the intelligentsia simply 
refused to contemplate what would 
happen to the country if sub-region- 
alism was allowed to run its natural 
course. Today that prospect no lon- 
ger seems to leave them so cold, 
even though the political system has 
not acquired any additional skills or 
maturity to deal with political mani- 
festations of regional and sub-re- 
gional aspirations. At the same time 
the regional level political forma- 
tions have suffered serious erosion, 
mostly from self-inflicted wounds. 


In recent years many of the pre- 
vailing assumptions about our federal 
polity have been rendered somewhat 
questionable as the contours of 
regionalism, the quality of regional 
politicians and the relevance of 
regional political parties have chan- 
ged. During the heyday of Indira 
Gandhi and later, Rajiv Gandhi, the 
image was of a strong authoritarian 
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centre, unmindful of regional aspira- 
tions, contemptuously indifferent to 
regional and local level politicians, 
their concerns and designs. The cor- 
responding assumption was that in a 
massive, complex and pluralistic 
society like ours, it would not be 
possible for a group of policy- 
makers, however enlightened and 
however well-informed, to appreciate 
the nature of problems at the grass- 
root level; therefore, the policy and 
programme conceived in and sought 
to be executed from New Delhi 
would, necessarily, be defective and 
deficient. It was further presumed 


\ 


that once the polity found the neces-g™ 


sary ways and means of involving 
regional level political leaders 
meaningfull and genuinely in the 
decision-making process, many of. 
the distortions, developmental and 
political, would get rectified. 


At the core of all these assump- 
tions was an unexamined belief that 
the imbalance in the centre-state 
relationship could be attributed to 
the Congress party's dominant posi- 
tion in the polity; апа more parti- 
cularly, to the dominance of the 
Gandhi family in the Congress party. 
The political needs of the Gandhi 
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family were presumed to be contrary 
to those of the regional parties and 
their aspirations. These needs coun- 
tenanced habits, reflexes and attitu- 
des which discouraged regional and 
local level initiative and participa- 
tion. It was presumed that once 
the Congress monopoly in the polity 
and that of the Gandhi family in 
the Congress was considerably 
eroded, the political system would 
return to a balanced relationship 
between the centre and the states, in 
which regional political parties 
would be able to demand ап appro- 
priate distribution of federal powers. 


Nevertheless, the country had wit- 
nessed the rise and considerable suc- 
cess of a number of regional political 
parties. In Tamil Nadu, the AIADMK 
and the DMK had long been giving 
expressions to Tamil regional aspir- 
ations; in Punjab the Akali Dal, at 
various times, has successfully pro- 
jected itself as the voice of the Sikh 
sub-nationalism; in Jammu and 
Kashmir the National Conference, 
under the tutelage of the Abdullah 
family, was regarded as the only 
legitimate voice of Kashmiri nation- 
alism; the emergence 10 years ago of 
the Telugu Desam party and of 
М.Т. Rama Rao as the personifica- 
tion of Telugu pride, was a direct 
response to a seemingly overbearing 
centre ruled by the Congress party. 
Similarly, the emergence of the 
Asom Gana Parishad in Assam was 
a passionate response to presumed 
Congress indifference to Assamese 
fears and aspirations. 


А... from these major regional 
parties, there are any number of 
smaller parties confined to one state 
like the Peasant and Workers Party 


Фм in Maharashtra and Bansilal’s Har- 


yana Vikas Party. Then we also 
have in the entire North East region 
a number of similar political forma- 
tions like the Nagaland People’s 
Council, the Manipur People’s Party, 
the Tripura Upajati Juba Samiti and 
the Meghalaya United Parliamen- 
tary Party, which are content to play 
at best a marginal role in state level 
politics. 


Meanwhile, the country has also 
geen the birth as well as the demise 
of an important regional group in 
Gujarat in October 1990. Chiman- 
bhai Patel delinked himself from the 
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floundering fortunes of V.P. Singh 
and formed his own Janata Dal 
(Gujarat) and, within a few months, 
successfully projected himself as a 
custodian and defender of Gujarat's 
interests vis-a-vis the centre and a 
host of other enemies. But within a 
short span the Janata Dal(G) disap- 
peared after the chief minister found 
it expedient to merge his party with 
the Congress. In a manner of speak- 
ing, neither the birth nor the eventual 
merger of the Janata Dal(G) can be 
seen as a genuine reflection of Guja- 
rati interests; in the same category 
is also the recent split in the Telugu 
Desam Party, clearly indicating that 
in some ways regionalism is no 
longer the overriding, captivating 
sentiment which it was a few years 
ago. 


К. and regional parties 
have to be viewed in the light of the 
growing respectability ethnicity has 
come to acquire at home and ab- 
road. In this context, the most glar- 
ing development is the resurrection 
of the Jharkhand movement in Bihar 
and the political compulsion of the 
Congress party to weaken the seem- 
ingly indomitable Laloo Prasad 
Yadav has forced the cantral leader- 
ship to be seen as aiding and 
abetting a division of Bihar. The 
ramifications of this push fora bif- 
urcation of Bihar is bound to be felt 
in Maharashtra, where the demand 
for Vidarbha has long been pending, 
in Andhra Pradesh where the senti- 
ment behind a separate Telengana 
has not entirely disappeared and in 
Uttar Pradesh where the demand for 
a hill state has already been conced- 
ed by the BJP in its manifesto. 


Then, in recent years we have 
also witnessed the emergence of re- 
gional political leaders who may 
belong to a national party but who, 
for all practical purposes, are happy 
to perform the role of a regional 
politician. The self-appointed re- 
gional role enjoins them to give pre- 
cedence to regional compulsions and 
politics in case of a conflict with the 
national requirements of their orga- 
nization. In this context, Laloo 
Prasad Yadav in Bihar and Biju 
Patnaik in Orissa and increasingly 
Jagannath Mishra in Bihar Congress 
have been emerging as regional poli- 
ticians. A somewhat similar role 
has been carved out for himself by 


Mulayam Singh Yadav in Uttar 
Pradesh, as also in Rajasthan, where 
the Janata Dal has split along their 
narrow sub-regional basis. 


Insofar as regional parties derive, 
by and large, their initial inspiration 
and momentum from the dynamism 
and motivation qf a single leader 
(say, N.T. Rama Rao in Andhra 
Pradesh) or a closed group of a 
handful of leaders (like the founding 
fathers of the Asom Gana Parishad), 
the eventful growth of regional 
parties becomes precariously predi- 
cated upon the leader's personality, 
predilections and peccadiloes. The 
party becomes hostage to the 


- leader's aberrations, political and 


personal, especially if the party 
tastes success within a relatively 
short time. Тһе leader then attri- 
butes this success less to the regional 
cause and more to his charisma. 
Consequently the regional cause 
appears secondary to him and he is 
quite wiling to wind up shop as 
soon as it becomes expedient (as 
Bangarappa did with the  Kranti 
Range Dal and Chimanbhai Patel 
did with his Janata Dal (Gujarat). 


T Nadu provides a classic 
example of the relationship þetween 
regional parties and the leader. M. 
Karunanidhi’s political short-sigh- 
tedness, after the 1989 assembly 
elections, made him unmindful of 
the dangers of flirting openly (and 
even illegally) with the LTTE: and 
his fatherly soft corner for his son 
made him indifferent to the all-too- 
obvious signs of resentment in the 
DMX ranks. The DMK had to paya 
price because the leader was not at 
all amenable to the dictates of demo- 
cratic and collective decision-mak- 
ing. 


Again, it was Jayalalitha's perso- 
nal resolve to avenge herself against 
real and imaginary insults heaped 
on her by the рмк and in her own 
AIADMK that first drove her to seek 
Karunanidhi's (barely constitutional) 
dismissal, and, later, to summon 
evangelical fury to ask the Tamil 
voters to visit retribution on the DMK 
for the assassination of Rajiv Gandhi. 
After а few montbs these very per- 
sonal qualities have come to hobble 
her approach to administration. In 
her perspective, the AIADMK is less a 
personification of Tamil regional 


aspirations and more a gift of her 
charismatic personality to the people 
of Tamil Nadu. 


Also, in Gujarat, too, the equa- 
tion between a regional political 
formation and its leader was plainly 
distorted. Chimanbhai Pate] had 
shown no hesitation in striking a 
posture which during Indira 
Gandhi’s time would have been cer- 
tainly construed as unpardonable 
defiance of the central leadership. 
Patel has demonstratively sought to 
make a nuisance of himself on issues 
like the allocation of Gandbar gas 
and the price Gujarat gets paid for 
the crude oil it produces. Earlier, 
їп October 1990, he had sent his 
wife to the Gujarat-Madhya Pradesh 
border to whip up tendentiously a 
confrontation with anti-Narmada 
marchers, led by Baba Amte and 
Medha Patkar. His gameplan was 
simply to hamstring any move by 
the Gujarat Congress to question 
his right to remain in office oven 
after he had lost his majority when 
the wP decided to withdraw its 
support to him. 


А. a politician, Patel would fancy 
himself (like Devi Lal and R.K. 
Hegde) as a king-maker in па- 
tional affairs, as well as someone 
more than just a regional leader. 
But in Gujarat he has shown con- 
siderable imagination and innova- 
tiveness in exploiting the regional 
sentiment. The irony is that Patel 
is not even a regional leader; at 
best, he is an unapologetic spokes- 
man of the Patels (especially those 
belonging to the landed classes, the 
business community and the cons- 
truction industry). But he has adroi- 
tly used regional sentiment to his 
political advantage (that, too, ina 
community that, for over two hun- 
dred years, has had international 
entanglement). 


So the overall picture we have is 
one of an increasingly divergent 
group of political leaders with regio- 
nal aspirations hijacking regional 
groups. At the same time, it is no 
longer certain that the very fact that 
a regional leader ig relatively auto- 
nomous to call the shots in the 
state necessarily produces healthy 
results. It bas been the unfortunate 
experience that regional leaders, 
once they acquire a certain degree 


of political ascendancy, are intole- 
rant of their political opponents as 
well as unwilling to submit them- 
selves to canons of accountability. 
The manner in which Jayalalitha in 
Tamil Nadu and Chimanbhai Patel 
in Gujarat have felt it necessary to 
defy the centre and democratic 
norms, puts paid to the earlier 
assumption that the emergencs of 
strong regional leaders would bea 
desirable thing. 


T earlier expectation was that 
strong regional leaders (like a B.C. 
Roy in West Bengal or a G.B. Pant 
in Uttar Pradesh would act as a 
healthy antidote to a democratic 
central leadership; but now it is 
obvious that the regional leaders 
would be happy to be left alone to 
rule the state'in as arbitrary a 
manner as they want, without any 
desire to confront the centre. No 
regional party has managed to leave 
behind a record which can be prin- 
ted out as a distinct and better 
alternative model in competent and 
compassionate governance than pro- 
vided by the national parties. There- 
fore it is no longer certain that the 
mere emergence of regional parties 
is an adequate condition for the 
growth of a healthy polity. More- 
over, regional parties would need 
to redefine themselves if they do 
not want to get permanently reduced 
to the status of ineffective marginal 
groups, happy with a few crumbs 
coming their way. 


As the national political exchange 
enters essentially a coalitional phase, 
regional parties may be co-opted as 
extremely junior partners as one 
ог a combination of a few national 
parties cobble together a working 
majority at the centre. At the same 
time, differences in the economic, 
educational and social interests of 
regional middle classes, intermediate 
castes and the new classes are bound 
to overwhelm the unifying capacity 
of regional pride and manipulative 
skills of the leader. Moreover, as 
concerns of the national polity move 
away from egalitarian restructuring, 
the regional parties, too, are likely 
to fall prey to the new economic 
forces, especially those represented 
by the NRIs. In short, the regional 
parties appear increasingly ill-equip- 
ped to play а positive. and, healthy 
role at state or national level. 
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~The left alternative 


SITARAM YECHURY. 


THE relevance and validity of the 
position adopted by various political 
formations in India today can be 
assessed only on the basis of the 
problems confronting the country 
and their suggested solutions. Such 
an approach would show that the 
position of the left today, irrespec- 
tive of the tumultuous developments 
in the Soviet Union and former 
socialist East European countries, 
continues to be valid as the only 
viable alternative to resolve the coun- 
try's problems. This is not only on 


the basis of the subjective aspira- . 


tions of Indian people who fought 
for our freedom from the colonial 
"yoke but also necessary to trahsform 
independent India into а modern, 
vibrant and self-reliant country. 


It is necessary therefore to outline 
the main challenges before the coun- 
try today. These are: (а) challenges 
to India's unity and integrity—speci- 
fically the secessionist threats in 
Punjab and Kashmir; (b) the chal- 
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lenges to the social fabric of the 
country—specifically the communal 
challenge and the continued casteist 
conflicts; (c) challenges to parlia- 
mentary democracy and democratic 
institutions—specifically the conti- 
nued undermining of the federal 
basis.of the Indian Union and the 
crimipalization of politics; and (d) 
the economic strategy that would 
ensure growing prosperity for the 
Indian millions. 


The attempt being made here is to 
validate the position of the left, 
especially its principal constituent 
the CPI(M), with reference to each 
one of these aspects, and to demon- 
strate that in contrast to the position 
taken by the other major formations, 
this is the only possible alternative 
not only to safeguard but to carry 
TAG the consolidation of modern 

ia. 


, The grave dimensions of the seces- 
sionist threats to our country in 
Punjab and Kashmir need no repe- 


tition. It is necessary, however, to 
briefly recapitulate the emergence of 
these threats, if for no other reason 
but to demonstrate that much of this 
has been due to the principally 
opportunistic position adopted by 
the ruling Congress of placing its 
own electoral interestes above that. 
of the country at large. 


The country was witness to the 
patronage given to such forces, 
epitomized by Bhindranwale, in their 
initial years by the Congress (I). The 
Frankenstein that was let loose had to 
be contended, albeit not so success- 
fully by Operation Bluestar in 1984. 
In Kashmir, the consistent opportu- 
nistic politicking to foist a Cong- 
ress(I) government in the state, the 
undemocratic dismissal of the Farooq 
Abdullah government and the foist- 
ing of the G.M. Shah government 
only resulted in the growth of funda- 
mentalist forces on the one hand 
and the alienation of the people on 
the other. Both converged to create 
an. atmosphere in which the seces- 
sionist forces thrived. 


Without going into further details, 
one must see how these develop- 
ments could have been contained 
and thus prevented -the loss of 
thousands of innocent lives and 
“safeguarded the unity of our coun- 
try. The left, particularly the СРІ(М), 
had all along argued that the prob- 
lems of Punjab and Kashmir have 
to be solved from the political point 
of view and not merely treated as 
law and order problems. Specifically 
_concerning Punjab, the СрІ(м) has 
“always called for a political package 
on the basis of the Rajiv-Longowal 
Accord which transfers Chandigarh 
to Punjab and arrives at a settle- 
ment of the river waters dispute. 
Such a package was essential to 
wean away public support that the 
secessionists often ‘evoked on the 
grounds of continued discrimination 
by the centre against Punjab. Even 
today, the extremists are running a 
campaign against the execution of 
General Vaidya's killers by contras- 
ting it with the absence of any 
meaningful action against the cul- 
prits of the 1984 anti-Sikh riots. By 
merely treating the Punjab problem 
as a law and order issue (of course 
stringent measures to curb terrorist 
. activities are most essential), a last- 
ing solution can never be found. 


Similarly, with Kashmir, the left 
has for long demanded a demarca- 
Поп between the fundamentalist 
forces who are out to separate 
Kashmir and join with Pakistan and 


the others who seek greater auto- 


nomy and independence. By treating 
this only as a law and order issue, 
the central government and the 
Congress continuously club them 
together, thereby  weakening the 
possibility of a package to the 
Kashmiri people through democratic 
solutions to mest their genuine as- 
Ppirations. The cpi(M) has consis- 
tently been suggesting that the 
provisions of Article 370, which 
have constantly been eroded over 
the past decades, should be strictly 
adhered to while’ means to inte- 
grate the Kashmiri people through 
various measures like appointments 
to all India services should be 
undertaken. ae lackadaisical and 
opportunist approach of the Con- 
gress(I) and ^e blatantly commu- 
nal approach of the BJP seeking 
abrogation of Article 370 of the 
Constitution have only contributed 
to the alienation of the people and 
perpetuation of the threat to our 
country's unity. 


T communaliam and casteism 
continues to play havoc with the 
social fabric of our country is all 
too obvious to need repetition. The 
last decade witnessed the rise of the 
communal scourge to unprecedented 
dimensions. Whipping up Hindu 
communalism, the BJP and its vari- 
ous outfits are seeking to catapult 
to power at the centre. While un- 
leashing a campaign disturbingly 
reminiscent of fascism, they brand 
every patriotic Indian who values 
the secular tolerance of а multi- 
religious society as being pseudo- 
secular. In this process, these 
pseudo-Hindus have unleashed a 
series of ghastly inhuman riots that 
bring back memories of the bloody 
riots that characterized tlie partition 
of our country. 


While the blatantly communal 
organizations of both the majority 
and minority varieties have to be 
expunged to maintain the secular- 
democratic fabric of our society, 
what has been the approach of the 
ruling Congress? The resolution on 
national integration adopted at the 
Bhavnagar session of the Congress 


in January 1961 traces the origin 
and growth of these tendencies as 
well as others that threaten the inte- 

grity of India, to ‘democracy,’ with 
нед system of elections’. The 
resolution observed that ‘under the 
cover of political and social activi- 
ties the old evils of communalism, 
casteism, provincialism and linguism 
have appeared again.in some mea- 
sure...Communalism, which has in 
the past done so much injury to 
the nation, is again coming into 
evidence and taking advantage of 
the democratic apparatus to under- 
mine this unity to encourage ге- 
actionary tendencies’. 


By seeking to explain away the 
emergence of communalism and its 
continued recurrence in independent 
India with such a facile observation, 
the Congress officially has all along 
sought to mask the real issue behind 
the continued potency of such divi- 
sive trends in our society. 


T left had all along held that 
the continued existence of such 
divisive trends emanates from a fun- 
damental contradiction that char- 
acterizes post-independent India and 
that contradiction lies in the attempt 
to build capitalism without elimina- 
и the vestiges of feudalism. The 
Indian bourgeoisie which assumed 
the reigns of power after indepen- 
dence had to compromise with the 
feudal sections in order to maintain 
its class rule. The bourgeoisie was 
thus incapable of undertaking any 
thorough agrarian reforms that 
would break the shackles of feudal 
exploitation in India. Feudal pro- 
duction relations by themselves 
foster a social consciousness which 
seeks to perpetuate the divide bet- 
ween the people on the basis of reli- 
gion and caste. 


This inability must also be seen 
against the background of the con- 
scious attempts that the British had 
made particularly after 1857 to cons- 
ciously engender a division within the 
Indian people. This divide and rule 
policy and the political culture that it 
evolved had as its objective base the 
continued pre-capitalist feudal rela- 
tions of production and agriculture. 
Hence any attempt to eliminate the 
basis on which these divisive trends 
thrive can be complete only if a 
thorough-going struggle against the 


\ 
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remnants of feudalism is undertaken, 
along the lines of the anti-imperial- 
ist struggle when the people of India, 
cutting aoross caste and religious 
' barriers, united against the colonial 
oppressors. ' 

Therefore, the continued existence 


and at many places the domination 
of feudal relations in India also had 


its political manifestations with poli- · 


tical parties using these divisions 
for electoral purposes. es- 
tations cannot be mistaken for the 
cause. 


To P4 

I. has only been the left that has 
consistently argued that only a full- 
fledged agrarian revolution сап 
remove the basis of such a social 
consciousness that breeds communal 
and caste divisions. In today's condi- 
tions, this is all the more relevant. 
With regard to the continued caste 
divisions, the left, particularly the 
CPI(M), has repeatedly streased that 
while certain palliatives like reserva- 
tions are- important to break the 
centuries old structure of social op- 
-pression, these by themselves cannot 
-redress the social and economic op- 
pression of the scheduled castes and 
tribes and the depressed sections of 
-our society. 


It is once again a question of the 
"economic status of these sections. 
This cannot be improved in India 
unless radical agrarian reforms are 
undertaken, where these sections 
have the economic wherewithal to 
resist social oppression. The left, 
therefore, while supporting measures 
- like reservations, has always regar- 
ded these as one, albeit minor, com- 
ponent of the policy measures 
necessary to alleviate the status of 
the oppressed sections of our society. 
This has been its approach both in 
terms of the reservations for the SC/ 
STs and the Mandel Commission 
report. 


With this SEDIS the left has 
not, as viciously’ argued і by its detrac- 
tors, abandoned the concept of class. 

.In this case, there is no question 
of replacing caste by class. The left 
neither refuses to recognize caste 
distinctions, nor does it ee 
. only caste -distinctions. Rather, 

addresses itself to the concrete mig 
which combines the growing for- 
mation of an exploited class within 
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the existence of caste distinctions. 


‘It is this dual process that was 


recognized by the left: that while a 
major section of the oppressed class 
come from the oppressed castes in 
our society, inequalities can never be 
solved by ignoring class inequali- 
ties. 


-Our history.is also witness to the 
fact that all variants of the anti-caste 
struggle that sought to fight in 
isolation from the main class strug- 
gle of our times have failed and 
produced pitiful results. Caste 
oppression has to be: fought asa 
part of the contemporary democratic 
class struggle. Caste inequality and 
injustice have become an integral 
part of all modern class injustices. 
To remove them requires à common 
struggle of all the exploited strata 

ive of the caste to which 
they belong. 


In sharp contrast, all variants of 
the ruling cláss parties have utilized 
caste conflicts and sought to divert 
the challenge of unemployment and 
poverty by pitting one section of 
the downtr den castea against the 
other. It is only the left that has 
had a clear-cut position on these 
matters. 


Ts challenges to our country's 
unity and integrity, both in terms of 
its territorial sovereignty and in 
terms of its society, combine together 
ina larger threat to the very exis- 
tence of the federal polity that -the 
Indian people embraced’ after in- 
dependence. There аге various dis- 
quieting factors that face us today. 
The criminalization of politics, the 
increased irrelevance of .the actual 
individual voter's choice, the cons- 
tant use of Article 356 of the Cons- 
titution and the role. of Governors 
ав surrogates of the central govern- 
ment, have all brought into question 
the issue of centre-state relations. 


On -all these isddes the left has 


held a clear-cut position. With re- 
gard to electoral reforms, the CPI(M) 
has consistently argued in favour 
of proportional representation that 
removes the ridiculous situation of 
a party polling less than 50% of the 
vote getting more than 80% of the 
representation. Further, proportional 
representation would undermine the 


` bass of opportunist politicking which 


continues to utilize caste and com- 
munal factors. The cPrI(w) bas per- 
sistently advocated the abrogation of 
Article 356 and suggested that Gov- 
ernors be elected to eliminate their 
role as agents of the central govern- 
ment. While these-measures in- them- 
selves are necessary for maintaining 
the federal structure of oür Union 
and Constitution, a more fundamen- 


'talissue is at stake and this relates ` 


to how the unity of a country as 
vast ав ours, inhabited by people of 
diverse cultures, languages and cus- 
toms, can be maintained. 


I the memorandum to the Na- 
tional Integration Council in 1968 
the crr) had stated with reference 
to the growing problems of disunity 
that a correct and scientific approach 
must be based on ‘the realization 
that our country comprises of seve- 
ral developed and developing 
nationalities with their distinct, and 
separate languages and correspond- 
ing cultural frames of mind, not- 
withstanding the existence of certain 
common features of all-Indian 
cultural background and economic 
and political interests’. It concluded 
‘that unity of the Indian Union can 
be effectively defended and the pro- 
cess of national integration can be 
carried forward only by a consistent 
application of democratic principles 
and methods to one.and all aspects 
connected with this issue’. 


The cPI(M) programme іп 1964 
States ‘although our, state structure 
is supposed to be a federal one . 
practically all power and authority 
is concentrated with the central 
government, The constituent states 
of the Indian Union enjoy very limi- 
ted power and opportunities; their 
autonomy is formal. This makes 
these states precariously depen- 
dent on the central government, res- 
tricts their development and other 
nation-building activities and thus 
hinders their progress.... It is but 
natural that in such a situation the 
contradiction between the central 
government and the states should 
have grown. Underlying these con- 
tradictions often lies the deeper 
contradiction between the big bour- 
Beoisie on the one hand and the 


entire people including the bourgeo- 


isie of this or that state on the other. 
This deeper contradiction gets con- 
stantly aggravated due to the accen- 


\ 


tuation of the unevenness of 
economic development under capi- 
talism’. 


These suggestions were not accep- 
ted by either the Congress or the 
other political formations of the 
ruling class. The net result has been 
the growing hiatus between the 
centre and the states, fuelling the 
divisive tendencies further. 


T issue must also be seen from 
a different perspective. After more 
than four decades of independence, 
sections of the hitherto oppressed 
peoples amongst the tri and 
others haye acquired a social consci- 
ousness to rebel against their condi- 
tions. Their enhanced aspirations, 
which are not tackled in a democra- 
tic manner, have resulted in grow- 
ing secessionist demands. The срІ(м) 
has consistently advocated that such 
problems can be resolved only by 
granting greater autonomy to these 
sections in the areas where they are 
in a majority. Witness the tackling 
of the Gorkbaland agitation by the 
Left Front government of West Ben- 


gal and the autonomous district ` 


councils set up by the Left Front 
government in Tripura to ensure the 
integration of these sections. 


While the Congress, ostensibly 
upholding the federal structure of 
the Constitution, is increasingly 
moving towards a unitary state, the 
BJP adyocates the division of the 
existing states into smaller units 
negating the struggle of the various 
nationalities in our country which 
resulted in linguistic reorganization 
of the states. By tampering with the 
linguistic, cultural and other tradi- 
tions of the various nationalities 
that comprise our vast country, the 
BJP's policies will only increase the 
divisive tendencies. 


As stated earlier, the entire task 
of maintaining the unity and integ- 
rity of the country in all its mani- 
festations can only be undertaken 
through a democratic approach. 
Central to this is the question of 
decentralization of power and autho- 
rity. It is not a mere coincidence 
that the only states where such de- 
centralization has been undertaken 
and regular democratic elections are 
held to panchayat level bodies are 
West Bengal and Kerala. Therefore, 


with respect to the larger issues of 
democracy, so crucial to the unity 
and integrity of our country, itis 
only the left that, both in precept 
and practice, has been advocating a 
consistently progressive position. 


As mentioned earlier, the inherent 
contradiction of tho bourgeoisie’s 
attempt to develop capitalism in 
alliance with the feudal forces has 
also generated a very deep imbal- 
ance in the path of capitalist deve- 
lopment in our country. Neither is 
it theoretically possible nor has it 
been practically demonstrated any- 
where in the world that capitalism 
can thrive without eliminating feuda- 
lism. Two important consequences 
follow from the adoption of such a 
strategy. First, the vast mass of the 
rural poor continue to be subjected 
to increased oppression and exploita- 
tion. Second, in economic terms the 
domestic market in the country 
continues to be limited due to the 
improverished levels of the vast 
millions. 


Ra agrarian reforms, especi- 
ally land reforms, are necessary not 
only for ameliorating the condition 
of the poor but also for creating a 
domestic market on whose basis 
capitalism can develop further. This 
is demonstrated by the experience 
of West Bengal in the last decade. 
Land reforms unleashed productive 
forces in agriculture, generating a 
surplus that feeds the growing work- 
ing class for the process of indus- 
trialization. 

Unable to adopt such а course 
and by betraying the agrarian revo- 
lution, the Indian bourgeoisie had 
to increasingly rely on that small 
strata of our society that had the 
purchasing power and, at a later 
stage, an overseas market. Both 
these—the consumption goods for 
the Indian' elite and the export mar- 
ket—required a technology that 
increasingly propelled the Indian 
bourgeoisie towards foreign capital. 
In the process they abandoned their 
own slogans of self-reliance and a 
socialist pattern of society (which 
were necessary at one time for the 
growth of capitalism in the country). 


The present leadership has em- 
barked upon а path of economic 
liberalization. The left, far from 


being insular or anachronistic, has 
taken the position that such libera- 
lization, on the terms of foreign 
capital, cannot redress the basic 
problems facing the Indian people. 
In the first place, such a policy 
became necessary because of the 
narrowness of the Indian domestic 
market. Unless this is expanded no 
long-term solution for India's eco- 
nomic prosperity can be ensured. 
Those who cite the examples of 
Japan and South Korea would do 
well to remember that neither of 
these two countries embarked upon 
the path of industrialization without 
undertaking radical land reforms. 


T effects of these policies are 
there for everyone to see. Notwith- 
standing the rhetoric of a falling 
rate of inflation, the price of food- 


grains during the last one year has 


gone up by 25%. Unemployment 
continues to soar with the threat 
of the exit policy looming large. 
Industrial production has declined. 
Exports show a sluggish growth, but 
imports outstrip this growth many 
times- over. This perpetuates the 
balance of payment deficit which, 
in turn, forces India to borrow more 
and more to safeguard this deficit. 


In a nutshell, this economic strate- 
gy is thus one which, while in- 
creasing the burdens of the poor 
continues to push the country in- 
exorably into a debt trap, mortgag- 
ing our economic sovereignty. For 
India to be self-reliant and develop 
the economic strength to resist 
imperialist pressures, it is necessary 
that it resolves the fundamental con- 
tradiction that keeps its domestic 
market narrow and its millions 
impoverished. It is only the left, 
particularly the cp1(), that has such 
a vision of a future India. 


To return to where we started: 
notwithstanding the protests about 
the irrelevance of socialism, the left 
in India is the only political force 
that offers а viable alternative to 
the multi-dimensional challenges 
that our country faces today. A 
patriotic coalition of all those who 
cherish the values that galvanized 
the Indian people for the, struggle 
against British colonialism will have 
to be forged ‘to deliver India from 
this crisis. The left is the catalyst 


in this process. 
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INDIA INVENTED — A Natton-in-The- by 
Arvind N. Das. Manohar Publications, Delhi, 1992. 


FOR Indians to reflect on India has in modern times 
been quite a frequent occurrence. Even in the 
rational secular mode one recalls within the last few 
decades, among others, K.S. Shelvankar, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Rajni Palme Dutt. Catherine Mayo 
thought about us unsympathetically and critically 
and half a century later, David Selbourne was as 
critical even though sympathetic to the people of 
India. That the post-1947 generation has been impel- 


-led to undertake this exercise for themselves—and 


for us all—only indicates that the times аге as 
critical and challenging as they ever were, maybe 
more. We are called upon to look at ourselves 
and define or, at least, describe ourselves once 
again, to face the tasks of today. Achin Vanaik’s 
Painful Transition did it very recently (1990) but 
appeared less questioning of who we aro and more 
concerned with how we shall become what we may. 
Arvind Das is not-only more questioning about who 
we are. Heresponds to the question: is there a 
‘we’? Or are there many "we's'? And what shall we 
become? 


Vanaik as well as Das have the advantage of more 
than half a century of scholarly work behind them, 
atleast a quarter century of new social science and 
radical political economy to use, belong to а genera- 
tion which has not known what being unfree is and, 
indeed, have the wider horizon of the whole world 
to contemplate. When, therefore, Das speaks of 
‘inventing’ India, he is under no inhibition, as earlier 
generations were, that this is not so dissimilar to 
calling this country “a mere geographical expression’ 
as the colonialists were wont to. 


He seeks to ‘invent’ India because perhaps it is a 
more viable entity than its parts could be to hold 
its own amidst techno-industrial power complexes 
which developed nations are. He is under no com- 
pulsion to legitimate the future he seeks by appeal to 
a past where ‘it had always existed’, as the early 
nationalists were. But as one who supports Das’s 
vision of the India he would invent, the reviewer is 
still left wondering if those who would ‘invent’ an 
India premised on a brahmanic vedantic Hinduism 
could not make a case, perhaps not as strong theore- 
tically but nevertheless not totally inadmissible and, 
unfortunately, in today’s ethnicity oriented turn in 
the ideological-political Kondratiev cycle, much more 
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vocally supported for the moment by more articulate 
Indians who were born in Hindu families. And social 


«scientists well recognize that the self-fulfilling pro- 


phecy is a fairly real phenomenon. As is the one of 
values turning into facts with organized effort. 


And yet Das’s is an attractive enterprise. It pro- 
mises a world of rationality, equality and all the 
good things (social) which modern Indians could 
desire. If only the world were not such a restricted 
shrunken space in which the First World has already 
occupied it all—and seeks, not so unsuccessfully to 
dominate and exploit those not of it. Which makes 
the enterprise called India that much more difficult to 
succeed in. To build the economic bases on which, 
to bind all India into one, to have the surpluses 
which make freedom and fair distribution that much 
more possible, to even possess the cultural and stra- 
tegic infra- and/or superstructures with which to 
successfully face the world—the world-system cons- 
tituted as it is now makes precisely these imperatives 
of building India so very difficult, if not impossible. 
Surely, Das is not unaware of this situation. But his 
book shows very littie of such awareness. Except for 
references to NRIs, and the discussion of recent 
economic events, one could have imagined India 
existed by itself, unconstrained by a dominating 
and exploitative world system. 


That is a caveat on grounds of feasibility. There 
is also one on grounds of desirability. Das’s treat- 
ment of language is relatively oblivious of the domi-_ 
nant role of English which creates a new caste-like 
structure of Indian society and culture superimposed 
on the old. Of this, too, one is sure, he is fully 
aware. But the entire exercise does not even consider 
the possibility that this India of English and 14 other 
(officially recognized) languages—or 1400 other lan- 
guages, if you like—will be a united India of the 
English-speaking five, or (if we accept S. Gopal’s 
more liberal estimate) 10% Indians. Не has the 
Ulusion, which so many of my fellow users of Hindi 
like to entertain, that it is English and Hind! (р. 133) 
and 13 or 1300 other Indian languages which cons- 
titute the linguistic reality of India today. That may 
well be the reality in the becoming, though one has 
one's very serious doubts. For the moment, however, 
the linguistic phenoménon is characterised as much 
by the secession of the (English using) successful 
(Das's own phrase elsewhere) as. in the sphere of 
economy and identity which Das notes so well. 


While the carlier demurral from Das's position was 
mainly a statement of omission, a call for making 


explicit what is implicit in his position, the present 
(English) language-related criticism is a serious ques- 
tioning of the India he will invent. Can it be equal? 
Can it be democratic? Can it even be India, given 
that the English-speaking already have another foot 
in some other part of the world, literally as well as in 
economic and cultural terms and, therefore, in the 
long term, politically, too? Is India possible? And, if 
one is [ooking for an alternative given the history of 
the past couple of centuries and the closely knit 
character of the all-India English using upper crust, 
is it even possible that 15 Indias more equal and 
democratic internally—Tami] Nadu, Bengal, etcetera 
—willbe allowed to emerge? Like so many radical 
intellectuals, Lohiaites (and Sanghis) apart, Das com- 
pletely underplays and side-steps the language conun- 
drum and its implications. The virility of most of the 
dozen-odd Indian languages and the significance of 
the English-non-English divide are much too real to 
be ignored. This he does, in effect. 


These are the only serious criticisms one could 
"make of his position and they are stated fully and 
first precisely because we have an extremely attrac- 
tive and sophisticated statement of our condition. 
There is not much hesitancy about the direction we 
are to go. The rule of law, democracy, equity and 
secular institutions, these are basic to (his) India 
—and to mine. These are not only desirable. 
Without them India cannot survive. The India 
of our invention cannot be built. Brahmanic or 
vedantic Hinduism would come in the way. An 
appeal to the to summon up support for it (the 
latter) would be contrary to history. Ап attempt to 
promulgate it in future would be divisive. More 

erally, ethnicity itself, whose current meaning 
abstracted from the original race-oriented connota- 
tion, now) spans tribe, religion, caste, language—and 

haps all that is not class or nation—interacting 
Das's word is confrontation) with class and nation 
will in its outcome ‘determine not only India of the 
future but also the rest of humanity’ (p. 27). 


In the tradition of Kosambi's seminal thought, 
Das views other categories essentially in terms of 
class and class relations in India. Only, he seeks to 
emphasize Edward Thompson’s elaborate formula- 
tion: fa social and cultural formation (often finding 
institutional expression) which can be defined .. 
in terms of relationship with other classes...in the 
medium of time i.e. action and reaction, change and 
conflict... a very loosely defined body of people who 
share the same congeries of interests, social experi- 
ence, traditions and value systems...have a disposition 
to behave as a class, to define themselves in their 
actions and in their consciousness in relation to other 
groups in class ways...class itself is not a thing, it is 
a happening’. Das adds '..this happening is a 
process of se/f discovery and self recognition’ (p. 33). 
It is this process not only with respect to class but 
with regard to India itself which he appears to have 
embarked upon. 


It is in the ancient past that Kautilya gave to 
India the law-governed society as its model. Substi- 


fhtion of law with any Hindutva or vedantic myths , 
would not do. Rulers from Ashoka on, began to 
build an India—an early episode in the long story - 
of development. In the colonial .period one saw.’ 
‘three major phases of Hindu self-perception’ viz. 
Ram Mohun’s reassessment of Hindu tradition and 
attention to social reform, followed by reasserted 
Hindu values with a vedantic base, supposed to have 
been suppressed under Muslim rule. And then, in. 
the political context of Independence, revolving. 
round the future of India, with both Gandhi and 
Nehru with their different visions objecting to the 
Hindu option—and the secular state winning. out— 
even as Gandhian undercurrents of Ramrajya and 
the shifting of emphasis from pure vedanta to bhakti 
was different from Nehru’s notion of composite cul-, 
ture. “Under the surface of this Nehruvian current, 
there have been opposing currents. Separatism, 
regionalism, communalism, casteism are polemic 
descriptions of these. Behind them are two larger, 
movements...religious fundamentalism (and) regiona- , 
lism. Hinduism today stands at this crossroad’ (p.78). 


In similar vein we have an examination of the 
concepts and categories of caste, tribe, region and 
of religion, culture and society. We are taken through 
the vicissitudes they have had in India’s history and 
in the contemporary period. As one comes to his 
‘TInconclusive Conclusions’ (ch. 9), one examines them 
once again for today and are then asked to contem-. 
plate, in the end, 'another Republic for India' (ch.10), 
pointers to the future are visible. Or, are they? ! 


*Stable hopeful reconstructive Nehruvian demo- 
cracy...1947 to 1962 as India's first republic... 
(followed by) a more uncertain but brash populist 
second republic...upto 1975... (and then) India’s first 
REmpire...hamstrung by India’s social pluralities which 
could not be homogenised by political flat’ (p. 161). 


Then came the dissolution of the Empire and in 
1977 the Third Republic characterized by a consoli- 
dation of subaltern classes. International and domes- 
tic political contexts did not permit this for long and 
asecond imperium started with the Asian games of 
1982 characterized by absolutist tendencies and the 
rise of the consumerist class. “However, the plura- 
lities of India are too many to allow for the con- 
solidation and perpetuation of an absolutist regime 
in modern times. Custes, classes, religions, institu- 
tions, factions, lobbies—all coexist’ (p. 162}. Today’s 
uncertain republic was thus born in 1987 and we 
live in it now. 


In this context the implausibility or impractical- 
ity of a Hindutva-dominated situation on account 
of the resistance to it not only of non-Hindus but: 
also the non-brahmanic and regional components 
is spelt out once again. The new phenomenon of 
the NRI-yuppie leading the well off 200 million whose 
“eyes are oriented towards the consumerist societies 


of the West but...(whose) feet are tied to the dead- Ei 
weight of the poverty and scarcity ridden economy’ `- 


of another 500 million for whom time has stodd 
i 
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still (р. 189) is only one of the many characteris. . 
of the current situation to which attention is attrac 
ted. ‘...designer capitalism and designer populism’ 
flourish. But politics for tbe rest, the bulk of society 
cannot do with this...both material production and 
the ideology of equity still have an important role to 
play' (p.190). And so on. 


*Given all these factors... there аге very few alter- 
natives for India. It can either disintegrate like the 
erstwhile Soviet Union or it can go through a situa- 
tion like the United States which is marked by a 
‘secession of the successful from the public order’ 
(p. 193) in which one sees the emergence of a new 
caste system with utter social separation where the 
fax, the selective expensive school etcetera make, for 
instance, the general postal and educational systems 
irrelevant. ‘As if the fragmentation of the Indian 
people on the basis of religion and ritualism was not 
enough, now the nation is being torn asunder ona 
political-economic basis, too’ (p. 194). It is to coun- 
ter prospects like these that the perspectives of equity 
and democracy, rule of law and secular institutions 
have to be built. Material production and the ideo- 
logy of equity mentioned above and the implicitly, 
somewhat less prominently noted struggles of the 
subaltern classes which mark the pursuit of either 
would help achieve this. 


Such an unsatisfactory summary of some of the 
facets of this many-sided work can only provide a 
flavour of the book—one which is absorbing as you 
read it but not so easy to summarize or review. 


Bombay produced two important leaders of Indian 
sociology: Srinivas who is repeatedly saying ‘I 
told you so’ as he plugs the caste-Sanskritization 
model of Indian change and A.R. Desai whose stark 
statements of the class dimensions of Indian readity 
would take a lot of battering but nevertheless per- 
sist. Das may be nearer Akshaybhai but draws on 
a much more complex skein of concepts and their 
trajectory(ies) through our history to develop a per- 
spective for our future—still open and to be worked 
and struggled for. Surely that perspective is still 
developing. Arvind Das can equally surely be expec- 
ted to clarify it much more over the years to come. 

, [8i 


“g S. Shukla 


LAMENT FOR A NATION: The Defeat of Cana- 
dian Nationalism by George Grant. Carleton 
University Press, Ottawa, 1986. First published 
in 1965; new ‘Introduction’ added in 1975. 


و( ت 


READING George Grant’s Lament for a Nation 
(1965, hereafter the Lament) has been a memorable 
experience. This may be for two reasons. For one 
thing, the state of the Indian nation today . appears 
to share in some ways the lamentable destiny of the 
Canadian nation. The Lament is meant to be an 
alarmist conservative political elegy on the throes 
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of the passing away of Canada as a sovereign nation 
and its integration into North American conti- 
nental capitalism dominated by the technological 
republic south of the 49th parallel. The problem 
of Quebec’s separatism does not loom large in 
Grant’s Lament, partly because it had not hotted 
up yet. And over the years, through reconciliatory 
political and economic policies, Canadian nationa- 
lism won over Quebecoi separatism. 


But Indian nationalists today are party toa double 
lament: the uncertain future awaiting India’s grow- 
ing integration into the world capitalist system and 
the spectre of disintegration as a nation on account 
of mounting separatism in Jammu and Kashmir, 
Punjab and Assam, and terrorism all around. As 
if all this were not enough, “Mandalization’ at the 
beginning of the 1990s produced festering wounds 
in the multi-cellular caste society in the form of 
‘reservation’ conflicts, and struck at the roots of the 
merit-based bureaucracy and equitable public em- 
ployment. | 


Another reason why reading the Lament has been 
an interesting experience is that Grant has perfected 
a style of writing that blends social science and 
literature, philosophy and politics, ethics and theo- 
logy. A’sharp and reflective mind coupled with a 
multi-disciplinary perspective has produced a densely 
textured and deeply moving philosophical medita- 
tion on the predicaments of the Canadian nation 
in the post-war world. Although at first sight it 
appears to be a document fixed ina particular time 
and place, it is actually a treatise on the universal 
predicaments of humanity at the turn of the century. 
These universal concerns converge on vexing ques- 
tions about the appropriate relationships between 
freedom and domination, culture and technology, 
morality and politics. Its one shortcoming, in my 
view, is that except for a brief sentence at the end, 
it appears devoid of any moral and ethical hope over 
and above the deep gorge of historicist logic of 
impersonal/objective structures that it excels in 
depicting. 


It opens with a dramatis personae: John С. 
Diefenbaker, the Tory Prime Minister of Canada 
(1957-1963) whose term of office ran partly con- 
comitantly with the Kennedy presidency in the 
United States. Incidentally, the young President 
and the aged PM both suffered a tragic fate. The 
tragedy of the former was his assassination. John 
Diefenbaker became the Canadian PM in 1957 after 
a long spell of Liberal rule since 1935. He was re- 
elected in a snap election in 1958, sweeping the 
country with 208 seats out of 265. By the 1962 
elections the popularity of his party, had eroded, 
though Diefenbaker continued in office with the 
support of the Social Credit Party until 1963, when - 
another snap election decisively routed the Tories. 


Grant depicts Diefenbaker as being under seige 
both at home and abroad and as finally being houn- 
ded out of office. Grant writes that when Diefen- 
baker’s government was voted out, New Democratic 


Party socialists joined hands with Liberal MPs 
representing Toronto and Montreal business (pp. 1-2). 
The high-brow circles in the academia and the world 
of journalism alike heaped the juciest jokes and 
most venomous abuses on’ Diefenbaker. The Ameri- 
can displeasure with the Diefenbaker government 
came to the surface during the defence crisis of 
1962-63 and the Cuban crisis around the same time. 
The issues at stake were Diefenbaker’s reluctance 
to..accept nuclear warheads in Canada and his 
implied criticism of the American policy regarding 
Cuban missiles by demanding a UN investigation of 
the case in Cuba. | 


The Lament began ав an attempt to explain ‘why 
Diefenbaker raised the concentrated wrath of the 
established classes’ and ‘why his actions turned the 
ruling class into a pack howling for his blood’ (p. 2). 
The first three chapters of the book are mainly 
preoccupied with the tragic destiny of Diefenbaker 
ав a political leader, while the remaining chapters 
‚ deal with the agonies suffered by Canada as a nation. 
Grant sees the two tragic destinies as interlinked: 
“His inability to govern is linked with the inability 
-of this country to be sovereign’ (р. 4). 


The mainspring of the Lament is Canadian con- 
servatism and its twin English Canadian nationalism. 
To quate Grant: 


I have implied that the existence of a sovereign 
Canada served the good. But can the disappear- 
ance of an unimportant nation be worthy of 
serious grief? For some older Canadians it can. 
Our country,is the only political entity to which 
we have been trained to pay allegiance. Growing 
up in Ontario, the generation of the 1920s took 
it for granted that they belonged to a nation. 
The character of the nation was self-evident. To 
say it was British was not to deny it was North 
American. To be a Canadian was to bea 
unique species of North American... We were 
grounded in the wisdom of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, who saw plainly more than a hundred 
years ago that the only threat to nationalism was 
from the South, not from across the sea. To be 
a Canadian was to build, along with the French, 
а more ordered and stable society than the liberal 
experiment in the United States (pp. 3-4). 


John Diefenbaker stood literally by this vision of 
Canadian nationalism. But within a few years of 
winning ‘the largest majority in our history, Diefen- 
baker's government was defeated, and а new copy of 
the old regime was back in power' (p.11). Yet 
Grant sees something heroic about the man, even 
though he does not hesitate to expose Diefenbaker's 
naive populism and his Quixotic fight for the lost 
cause of Canadian nationalism against North Ameri- 
can continentalism and the technological empire of 
the, Republic to the south. For him the hero and 
anti-hero merge into one. There is a queer admix- 
ture of the Brechtian typology of dramatic theatre 
versus the epic theatre about the Lament; the 
polarities of plot and. narrative, suggestion and argu- 


ment, growth and montage, linear development and 
jumps,.man as a fixed point and man as a process, 
feeling and reason, are all fused and interwoven 
into the story. Diefenbaker emerges as hero and 
victim at the same time. One might perhaps say the 
same for Grant. © 


Grant's meditation on the fate of Canadian 
nationalism in the post-war world has all the en- 
chantment that nationalism is known to exercise on 
the mind of man. But it simultaneously indulges in 
a rational, dispassionate exposition of the objective 
forces of the North American continéntalism that 
permeates the Canadian economy, society, and 
polity. One by one, Grant turns to the classes, 
ethnic groups, and regions that may like to radica- 
lize or moderate nationalism and diagnoses why it 
may be losing to continentalism. He shows this 
consequence to be the logical outcome of both the 
structure of social change taking place in Canada 
and the culture of progress to which the Canadians 
as a nation are wedded. 


It is probably this self-image of Grant asa philo- 
sopher and social scientist that accounts for the fact 
why one does not find in the Lament the kind of 
courageous moral indictment of modern techno- 
logical civilization that is present in Gandhi's Hind 
Swara] (1939), at least in the same measure. Nor 
does one find in Grant Nehru's guarded glee at his 
discovering the Indian nation via the West in his 
Discovery of India (1946). Nor is there anything 
like Jayaprakash Narayan's bold pleas for a recons- 
truction of the Indian polity from the bottom up 
in his Swaraj for the People (1961). 


Central to Grant’s Lament is an incisive analysis 
of the forces of change that made Canadian national- 
ism lose to North American continentalism. Interna- 
tionally, the villain of the piece was the gradual 
decline of the United Kingdom and the concomitant 
rise of the USA as a superpower. At home, the 
business and industrial classes in central Canada 
lost their early Canadianism under the internationa- 
lizing impact of rising Canadian capitalism. In the 
words of Grant: ‘During the Howe era, this older 
Canadianism disappeared first in Toronto and Mont- 
real, cities that once prided themselves on being 
most British’ (p.33). 


But Canadian nationalism ‘still survived in the less 
modern parts of Canada’ (p. 33). This probably 
refers to western Canada that joined the confedera- 
tion much later, and Catholic French Canada, one of 
the founding ‘races’ of the confederation in 1867. 
Diefenbaker was the product mainly of the western 
prairie populism. And the formidable forces he 
found himself up against were, in Grant’s analysis, 
the Canadian power elite consisting of the Liberal 
Party establishment, the senior civil service, and the 
corporate business and industrial sector—all sub- 
servient to the American eeonomic hegemony. 


In Grant’s perception the only viable strategies of 
Canadian nationalism could have been a combination 
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of the policies followed by de Gaulle in France and 
Fidel Ca in Cuba. The Enlightenment ideology 
of progress, the structure of long-term economic 
change in Canada and Europe, and the geopolitical 
juxtaposition of Canada with the most advanced 
nation of the world are the major explanations offer- 
ed by Grant for the failure of these strategies in 
Canada. Implicit in the Lament is a two-level struc- 
ture of transitioff to continentalism: the brahmic/ 
phenomenal/structural/industrial/metropolitan; and 
the mayaic/epiphenomenal/superstructural/pastoral/ 
peripheral/mimical. In the long run, this duality is 
supposed to be unreal and transitory. 


АП this may appear to be impeccably historicist, 
particularly in view of the fact that in the late 1980s 
it was Diefenbaker’s Progressive Conservative Party 
under Prime Minister Brian Mulrony, a Quebec-born 
English Canadian, that was destined to lead Canada 
into the Free Trade Agreement with the United 
States. But there was an irony, too, in seeing the 
Liberal Shadow PM John Turner howling down 

^ Mulrony in a TV debate during the 1988 electoral 
campaign: ‘You sold us out on free tradel’ 


However, despite its animated defence of Canadi- 
anism, the Lament suffers from some serious limita- 
tions as a charter of Canadian nationalism. It is at 
the most a testament of the older British, Canadi- 
anism, a historical victim of the geographical, demo- 
graphic and economic expansion of Canada. This 
explains Grant's ambivalence towards prairie popul- 
ism and French Canadian nationalism. He fails to 
either comprehend them or fully identify with them, 
and may well be why he occasionally abandons the 
mask of identification with the prairie populist Die- 
fenbaker. 


It would also explain the paradox why the Lament 
is generally correct about the long-term trend of 
change in Canada but fails to anticipate the patterns 
of change in western Canada and Quebec which took 
place just decades following its writing. Thus he 
visualized the developments in post-1960 Quebec 
that came to be called the Quiet Revolution leading to 
the emergence of a vibrant new urban French Cana- 
dian middle class but did not anticipate Quebec’s 
separatism. Similarly, he did not anticipate the vigo- 
rous assertion of western Canadian regionalism 
demanding a federalization of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment by Senate reforms, i.e., an elected Senate giving 
equal representation to all states, big and small, 
and enjoying veto overthe House of Commons on 
federal matters. 


Ironically, even where the bleak prophecies of the 
Lament came true symbolically in the momentous 
Free Trade Agreement with the US, tbey do not 
appear to be as bleak today as they did to Grant. 
The electoral mandate and procedural consensus with 
which the free trade came to pass may be taken as an 
index of some positive economic consequence for 
Canada flowing from it. By the same token, one may 
take it that it is not such a great threat to Canadian 
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sovereignty. Grant himself had implied in the 1965 
text of the Lament that the Canadian dependency 
was notas bad as that of Latin America. And in 
a new Introduction added in 1975, Grant was more 
explicit on this point, though his typical moral sting 
was not to desert him: ся 


We are not in that empire as are Ше exploited 
colonies of South America, but rather with the 
intimacy of a younger brother status. We have. 
all the advantages of that empire, the wealth 
which pours in from all over the world, the tech- 
nology which comes to us through the multi- 
national corporations. Yet, because we have 
formal political independence, we can keep out of 
the dirty work necessary to thatempire. We 
make money from Vietnam; but we do not ‘have 
to send our sons there. We are like the child-of 
some stockbroker who can enjoy the fruits of his 
father’s endeavours by living the swinging life, 
but likes to exclude from his mind where the 
money came from (p. IX). 


There was also present the basic historicist ques- 
tion: 


Lying behind the immediate decisions arising 
from our status within the empire is the deeper 
question of the fate of any particularity in the 
technological age. What happens to nationalist 
strivings when the societies in question are given 
over, at the very level of faith, to the realization 
of the technological dream? At the core of that 
faith is service to the process of universalization 
and homogenization. e one best means’ must 
after all be the same in Chicago, Hamilton, and 
Dusseldorf (p. IX). 


And the marginal evangelist of the Lament (‘What- 
ever the difficulty of philosophy, the religious man 
has been told that process is not all’, p. 97) seems 
to be replaced by the philosopher or the moralist: 


We live in an era when most our public men are 
held by ignoble delusions—generally a mixture of 
technological progressivism and pérsonal self- 

. assertion—all that is left of official liberalism in 
the English-speaking world. In such circum- 
stances a writer has greater responsibility to 
ridicule the widespread ignoble delusions than to 
protect the few remaining beliefs which might 
result in nobility (p. XI). 


An Indian reading the Lament cannot but reflect 
on the fate of his own nation today. India asa 
nation has been much less fortunate than Canada in 
its historical legacies of authoritarianism and parti- 
tion on the very eve of its independence and in the 
continuing burdens of social backwardness, poverty 
and cumulative inequalities. Yet India has been 
struggling to achieve economic development and 
justice through democratic means. The failure of 
the import substituting strategy of self-reliant growth 
and industrialization under a mixed economy with a 
dominant state sector has, over the last decade, forc- 


ed India to open up to domestic and international 
economic competition and globalization. 


The collapse of the communist system in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe has put a big question 
mark on the relevance of Indian policy of non-align- 
ment that was a product of. the post-war bipolar 
world and its strategy of diversification of trade rela- 
tions and defence supplies. Suddenly, the conven- 
tional ways of dealing with the external environment 
would not do. The decomposition of the democratic 
processes, the rise of ethnic and class militancy, and 
the spreading dragnet of consumerist miasma aro 
some additional features of the overall scenario. All 
these do not add up to a reassuring prospect for 
either the Indian state or the nation, or the quality 
of life in the country, for that matter. 


Returning for a moment to George Grant’s 
Lament, one notices a striking resemblance between 
his ‘celebration’ of the memory (p. 4) of British 
English Canadian nationalism and the recent incarna- 
tion of aggressive Hindutva championed by the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad and Bharatiya Janata Party 
in India. Both pride a ‘pure’ nationalism but each 
actually amounts toa particularism which is less 
than fully sensitive to the broader Canadian and 
Indian nationalism. 


Canadian nationalism today subsumes English 
speakers of British and non-British extraction and 
the French Canadians not only in Quebec but all 
across Canada. Likewise, the revivalist Hinduism 
in India today strikes at the roots of composite 
Indian nationalism, which by history and geography 
must necessarily be multi-religious and multi-ethnic. 
Hindu communalists today may be unwittingly fall- 
ing for the same imperial-colonial trap that the 
Muslim League fell into under the British rule. The 
same is true of Sikh, Muslim, and Assamese funda- 
mentalists and separatists in the northwest and north- 
east in India today. 


However, the current pessimism is partly a result 
of the lack of full vision about the changing contours 
of international and geopolitical scenarios and the 
growing integration of the South Asian region into 
the world capitalist system with a greater potentiality 
than ever before on an egalitarian mode of exchange. 
The serious domestic economic decline in both the 
USA and the Soviet Union for at least a decade or 
more and the precipitous end of the cold war in the 
late 1980s may well portend South Asia's coming 
into its own for the first time since the end of the 
British Raj. 


But that is contingent on a strong sense of regional 
identity and cooperation in South Asia—something 
akin to the vision of the arch of unity that Babur as 
the prince of Farghana visualized and subsequently 
only partly realized. And that will require a level of 
internal political reconciliation and removal of dispa- 
tities and disaffection within the countries of the 
Tegion and external management of diplomatic confi- 
dence-building that has eluded the South Asian 
region so far. 


Are we equal to the challenge? A modest beginning 
has been made with the formation of the South 
Asian Association for Regional Cooperation in 1985 
at the initiative of Bangladesh. The seven member- 
nations of SAARC need in their common interest to 
expand and deepen the areas.of cooperation among 
them in the cultural, economic, political and diplo- 
matic fields. The global powers; too, would do well 
to help SAARC to come to terms with the regional 
realities in the interest of peace and stability in this 
region and the world at large. 


M.P. Singh 


CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS IN SOUTH ASIA: 


Pakistan, Bangladesh and India by Veena Kukreja. 
Sage Publications, Delhi, 1991. 


IN the preface to her book, Civi-Military Relations 
in South Asia, Veena Kukreja declares: “The present 
study describes and explains the patterns of civil- 
military relations in South Asia set within а com- 
prehensive theoretical framework, utilising existing 
theories and hypotheses’. Kukreja's book is different 
in that it encompasses multiple case studies, i.c. 
covering a region locked together by an overwhelm- 
ing passion of/and/for, history, as well as а perennial 
pursuit of conflict. South Asia is perplexing by any 
normal yardstick; to attempt what Kukreja has, is 
riveting. 


The inspiration to write this book clearly owes to 
the sizeable chasms that exist in works already 
published. Kukreja attempts to fill the gaps, by com- 
paring three cases, as well as undertaking a multi- 
disciplinary approach. The result is interesting, even 
absorbing, at times, but it certainly cannot be con- 
sidered the last word on the subject. 


Large portions of the book are essentially political 
essays, assailing this or praising that. The politics 
is, surprisingly, simplistic: ‘In the political stability 
that he (Nehru) provided to the nation, the seeds 
sprouted and the plant grew from strength to stren- 
gth.' ‘Jinnah, who has been wrongly publicised as a 
brilliant founder of a state, failed as an institution 
builder.’ That Indians are yet not capable of a dispas- 
sionate and scientific analysis of Jinnah is most 
evident in this sweeping declaration by Kukreja. The 
Nehru fixation, similarly, is even more surprising, 
given that India is far from the ‘island of orderly 
development and stable democracy’ Kukreja declares 
it to be. The continued reliance on Nehru as archi- 
tect, contractor, and also the “шап of the house', as 
far as India is concerned, smacks of naivete. 


Post-independent India was the construct of a 
conscious attempt at striking a break with the past. 
This required the systematic downgrading of а class 
of Indians in possession of social power. The deve- 
lopment of India's polity toward the Congress vision 
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of things could not be attempted without the depar- 
ture of this class. That they were amply represented 


in the military is fundamental to this tale. And that. 


the Indian bureaucracy was a partner in this exertion 
is also deliberate. The civil-military relationship in 
independent India is built upon а confluence of 
interests of the ruling political and bureaucratic 
classes. It is the premeditated ‘brahminisation’ of 
India that created civil supremacy. By the time of 
the ‘jai jawan, jai kisan’ slogans, the relationship 
‘was sufficiently ensconsed. 


In Pakistan, on the other hand, political develop- 
ment of any kind was only possible after the coup of 
1958. Pakistan inherited armed forces that were 
largely Punjabi, a bureaucracy primarily drawn from 
the Ganges belt, in a geographical setting that had 
little to do with the Pakistan movement. The struggle 
between these various forces only began to get sorted 
out by the end of the 1950s. Since then the military 
has been the dominant force, as Punjab is suitably 
prevailing over the rest of Pakistan. Kukreja believes 
the main cause is ‘Pakistan’s preference for military 
build-up by de-emphasising economic development’. 
Pakistani strides in agricultural development . are 
impressive, to say the least. It was again intentional, 
since the major beneficiaries would be the Punjabi 
gentry, and kulaks. That they also happen to be the 
dominant class within the Army is not incidental. 
Kukreja does not give ample attention to the basic 
inter-play of classes; consequently, the appearance is 
rather polemical. There is also no analysis of deve- 
lopments within the three militaries. 


An army, after all, will reflect the quality and 
character of its training. That the Indian military 
has refrained from wielding political power, as 
opposed to political participation, has as much, if 
not more, to do with the kind of training imparted 
to the young boys who subsequently become officers. 
Over the years, Indian officers have been sent to 
various Western and Eastern countries for courses, 
the professional effect of which must be substantial. 
Kukreja’s belief in military coup as a holy mission 
(p. 207) is simply surprising. Islam entered Zia’s 
imagination much after he had usurped power, and 
those Arab governments based on military rule are 
certainly not inclined towards forces of Islamic 
consciousness. Bangladesh, the case which is treated 
with far greater professionalism than the others, is 
possibly the most interesting section in this book. 
The assertion that the Bangladesh Army is disunited 
and heterogeneous, however, is difficult to digest, for 
that is precisely ‘the nature of the Indian Army. 
Similarly, the declaration ‘Ziaur Rahman’s BNP had 
no grass-roots base’ is inexplicable. In that case, 
Begum Khalida Zia could not have been elected. 
Expressions like ‘опе of her buddies’ .are. strange 
in a book of this kind, particularly when the atten- 
tion of students and scholars is of primary concern. 
But the fact that this book appeared is itself credit- 
worthy, and will no doubt be of interest to many. 


Manvendra Singh 
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INDIA’S MIXED ECONOMY: The Role of Ideo- 

ee 
logy and Interest in Its Development by Baldev Ка} 
logy and тер IN IE а 
Nayar. Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1989. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF _INDIA’S 
PUBLIC SECTOR: Policy and Performance by 
Baldev Raj Nayar. Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 
1990. ) 


NEVER before in the post-Independence era in India 
has the debate on the mixed economy or the role of 
the public sector been as contentious аз it 18 now. 
India at present has a substantial public sector, with 
the share of this sector in national income having 
gone up from about 1175 in the early 1960s to well 
over a quarter. The public sector has a dominant 
presence in core industries such as steel, coal, alumi- 
nium and infrastructural activities such as transport, 
communications and power. Thus the rationale as 
well as the performance of the Indian public sector is 
a matter of substantial interest as it virtually affects 
all major economic activities in the country. 


In India’s Mixed Economy, Baldev Raj Nayar 
addreases himself to the role of ideology and interest 
in the evolution of India’s public sector. He adopts 
an agnostic posture while examining contending ideo- 
logies regarding the public sector and its relationship 
with the process of development and the nature of 
the state. He reviews the role of ideology in the 
nationalist movement and, in particular, elaborates 
on Nehru’s model of socialism. The contrasting 
approaches of the Indian business community as well 
as the ideological postures of the’ Indian communist 
parties are also examined in some detail. - 


The author’s essential thesis is that the rationale 
of the public sector in developing countries is related 
to consummatory (ideological) and/or instrumental 
(interest) factors. The consummatory element pertains 
to something being desirable for its own sake, such 
as the ideology of socialism in the minds of Fabians. 
In contrast, the instrumental factor has to do. with 
the contingent advantage that the public sector is 
supposed to provide in the process of development. 
Nayar is of the view that ‘the fundamental impulses 
in the establishment of the public sector were ideolo- 
gical’ (p. 292). He contends that Nehru’s ideology 
had as its ultimate goal the ushering in of a socialist ' 
society, rather than any hidden agenda to advance 
capitalism, and this he set out to do via the route of 
a ‘mixed economy’. Nehru’s goal could not be 
achieved, he feels, because of the perceived failure of 
the performance of the public sector. His overall con- 
clusion is that the political acceptability of the public 
sector is ultimately dependent on its performance. 


There is fairly detailed coverage of the thinking on 
economic matters in the pre-Independence era, in 
particular of the development of Nehru’s socialist 
vision. Nehru believed that socialism would have to 
be adapted to Indian conditions. He had once advi- 
sed his socialist colleagues to speak of socialism ‘in 
the language of India, the language which grows 


^ 
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from а complex of associations of past history and ` 
culture and present environment’. In 1938 the 
National Planning Committee was formed under the 
chairmanship of Nehru, and this ‘provided a forum 
to formulate a socialist blueprint specifically suited 
to India. The committee consisted of a diverse group 
of people, and in Nehru's words, ‘hardheaded big 
business was there as well as people who are called 
idealists and doctrinaires and socialists and neo- 
communists'. The work of the committee was never 
completed owing to the resignation of the Congress 
ministries in 1939 and the imprisonment of Nehru 
the following year. Yet it was as a result of the deli- 
berations of this committee that the notion of the 
mixed economy in the Indian context was’ given 
concrete shape. 


Considerable attention 18 given to the notion of 
the 'intermediate regime', first talked of by the late 
^ Polish economist Michal Kalecki, which refers to the 
ruling class comprising of the urban middle classes 
and the rural rich and middle peasantry. Several 
other writers have identified the intermediate regime 
with the small-scale bourgeoisie, including traders, 
merchants, professionals and the owner-proprietors 
of closely held companies who are not accountable to 
any shareholders. 


Nayar examines the thesis that the rise of the 


intermediate class in India after the mid-1960s led 


to her economic stagnation, but concludes that the 
thesis is overstretched. The problem with this notion, 
according to the author, is that the interests of the 
intermediate strata were not necessarily identified 
with any particular framework for the organization 
of the economy. While some sections of the strata 
favoured a socialist framework or what he calls a 
“socialist instrumental mixed economy’, there were 
others that were inclined towards a private owner- 
ship capitalist economy. The author concludes there- 
fore that no tendency towards socialism or state 
capitalism necessarily entailed from the fact that an 
intermediate class controlled the levers of state 
power. 


Nayar carefully adumbrates the ascendancy of 
the socialist ideology during the 1955 Congress ses- 
sion.at Avadi and its incorporation both in the 
formulation of the Second Five Year Plan as well as 
in the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956. Nehru- 
vian socialism was impeded by the pursuit of a 
variety of group interests, and in particular by the 
capitalist sector on the one hand, and the pheno- 
menon of rent seeking by the bureaucracy and the 
trading class on the other. The serious economic 
crisis of the mid-1960s created the basis for a transi- 
tion to radicalism. Subsequently, during -1969-1973, 
in the aftermath of the nationalization of banks, 
ideology once again reigned supreme. The decade 
after the Emergency, according to the author, is 
marked by a retreat from radicalism, and, that is the 
point up to which the book runs. ' 


The Political Economy of India’s ` Public Ж 
is devoted essentially to an examination of the per- 
formance of the’ publj¢ sector ің India. "There are 
two case studies of the steel and aluminium indus- 
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tries in which both the public as well as the private 
sectors coexist, and a comparison is made of their 
performances. At the very outset it is emphasized 
that in а developing country the role of the public 
sector is to fulfil multiple economic and non-eco- 
nomic goals, amongst which capital accumulation 
has a central place. In terms of this last objective, 
Nayar' 8 finding is that the public sector has beena 
‘massive failure’ (p. 290), a conclusion that is by no 
means startling. The public sector steel units, for 
example, have shown large financial losses over 
long periods of time, both in absolute terms as also 
in relation to the private sector. The financial losses 
have had to be met by budgetary support. This has 
contributed to an escalating public de b 


The author disputes the thesis that the losses of 
the public sector are the result of the objective of 
the state to subsidize the private sector through the 
provision of cheap inputs. He also argues that the 
large losses cannot be explained away by any appeal 
to social obligations in respect of the economy, 
society and polity; for he feels that the performance 
ofthe private sector in respect of objectives like 
technological self-reliance, economic autonomy, role 
a8 model employer and backward area development, 
is at least as good, if not better. While this assertion 
may hold good for тіѕсо in the steel sector, one 
cannot agree with the author on me general validity 
of the proposition. 


Reviewing the performance of the public sector 
in steel and aluminium, Nayar asks whether this 
sector has the capacity to perform the functions of 
entrepreneurship effectively, and comes up with a 
negative answer. He argues that because o 
tly superior monitoring and policing mechanisms, 
the private sector will outperform the public sector. 
He makes a case for allowing the private sector 
more freedom to expand, while emphasizing the 
necessity of a strong state in developing countries. 


Today, more than ever before, there is awareness 
amongst economists, and social scientists generally, 
about the possibility of both market and govern- 
ment failures, or the shortcomings of beth the 
private and public sectors. To argue for the universal 
superiority of the private sector would be too naive 
and simplistic. In a poor country there is still sub- 
stantial scope for public action in economic and 
social infrastructure. From the point of view of 
rights, the government has to be active їп education 
and bealth. From the point of view of protection 
against hunger and malnutrition, the government 
has to engage in poverty alleviation programmes. 
These are areas where the private sector simply can- 
not intervene effectively, if it can intervene at all. 


Both these volumes bear the marks of consider- 
able painstaking research. The issues are addressed 
оп а wide canvas, and rival points of view are 
examined with considerable care. For anyone work- 
ing on the Indian mixed economy or the public 
sector, they should prove to be valuable reference 


material. ; ; 
s P. B. Nayak 
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them. The reader 1s invited to participate in the intellectual 
excitement of their discoveries. Rs 415 


NISSIM EZEKIEL SELECTED PROSE 
Introduction by ADIL JUSSAWALA 


Nissim Ezekiel is best known as one of India’s foremost, 
most influential and widely read» poets writing in English. It 
is less well known that ho is also a writer of prose of consi- 
derable stature. This selection remedies this lacuna Rs 195 


ANDRE BETEILLE 
Society amd Politics 
Essays in a Comparative Perspective 


This volume brings together some of the most important 
essays written over the past two decades by опе of India's 
most distinguished social scientists. Кз 275 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


: 2/11 Ansari Road, Daryaganj, 
ew Delhi-110002 
Oxford House, Apollo Bunder, 


Bombay 400039 

5 Lala Lajpat Rai Sarani, Calcutta 700020 
Oxford House, Anna Salai, Madras 600006 
Subharam Complex, 144/1 M. G. Road, 
Bangalore 5 1 

Gayatri Sadan, 2060 Sadashtv Peth, V. М. 
Colony, Pune 411030 

Bharati Bhawan, Rishi Bazar, Thakurbari 
Road, Patna 800003 





With Best Compliments From 


- Infrastructure Leasing and 
Financial Services Limited 


Mahindra Towers 
Post Box No. 9910 
Worli 

Bombay - 400 018 


Phones : 4926200, 49256000 - 
Fax : (022) 4930080 
Telex : (011) 74474 
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AVAILABLE AT LEADING FURNISHING SHOWROOMS. TRADE ENQUIRIES MAY BE SENT ТОЗ 
DIPS CORPORATION, 17718, SHABALDAS GANDHI MARG, NEAR MANGALDAS MARKET, BOMBAY-400 002. TELS 317878, 
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ENERGY 
LIFELINE OF THE NATION 


For aver throe decades, Dastufco has 
been totally involved in energy . 
- conservation. its efficient use and 
management, 
Dasturco has incorporated energy- 
etticient processes and'equipment in all 
projects handled by.it.-To oplimise 
energy usc. To reduce enérgy 
consumption and to-cul costs. To 
recover and re-use'waste energy. 
To cite only a few recent projects : 
'” Visakhapatnam.Steel Plant 
Tata Steel modernisation and’ 
expansion 
Sunflag Iron and Steel Company 
' Misurata Iron arid Steel Complex. 
Libya. 
Also in alloy stecl, mini-steet: diréct : 
reduction, ferro-alloys and other energy- 
intensive sectors. 
Апа campulerised energy management, 
as at Visakhapatnam Stecl Plant. 


DASTURCO 
I س‎ 2 | 


М. N. DASTUR & COMPANY LTD. 


Consulting Engineers 
Calcutta 


Bombay € New Delhi ө Madras% Нус derahad e hubane 
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How ITC's Sangeet Research Academy + | 
created hope for Ustad Nisar Husain Khan. . 





Family Heath and Welfare : Ву 
distrfburing millions of Nirodh 
contraceptives, ITC helps educate 
rural folk about the advantages of a © 
small, well-spaced family. 

‚ Cottage sector Crafismansbip : ПС 
set up Triveni Handíooms to... : 
preserve the traditional craft of E x 
Shahjahanpur's weavers. Today 2500 $ S 
weavers are gainfully employed, E 
their carpets exported by ITC, 


New ope 
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ARAVALI LEASING LIMITED 
ОСО BANK BUILDING 
Ш FLOOR 
PARLIAMENT STREET 
NEW DELHI 110 001 
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Innovation. 
Enterprise 
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Words that describe the basic philosophy of the 

"Surrendra Group. A multi-faceted - 
organisation with deep-rooted foundations in a 
diverse range of industries- steel, real estate, 
hotels, restaurants and confectionery, tea, shipping 
and international trade. A quest for excellence and 
a pioneering spirit that COREE drives us to 
new NOL ZOU 


APEEJAY - SURRENDRA GROUP 
. GApeejay Industries Ltd. oApeejay Ltd. oSurrendra Overseas Ltd. oSteelcrete Ltd. 
oPark Hotels oFlury’s Swiss Confectionery OAssam Frontier Tea Ltd. 
- [Empire Plantations (1) Ltd. aSinglo (1) Tea Co. Ltd. 
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. _ ON QUALITY, DURABILITY & LONG LIFE. 
. BECAUSE AN ORIENT FAN IS FOREVER. 


ORIENT FANS 
A lifetime of réfreshing air - 
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IF THEY ARE LOOKING FOR HIDDEN POTENTIAL, - 
ae MUST BELONG TO GAIL! - 
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Бае Premier Philosophy: 


Continuous refinement. Constant: commitment. 
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The artist is the lover of Nature, therefore he is her slave 
and her master. 


At IPCL, we do not patronise art or the artist. We try to understand it and to 
make artists more interactive and accessible to more le. One of the 
things we regularly do 1s to bring artists together for a few days. Each to do 
his own thing but meeting and working along with ee ns cid Different 
backgrounds and styles but united in pursuit of the 

self-expression. T ео ее 
the community and сапу away — we — some happy and fruttful 
memories. Of their common heritage and verse viewpoints. And IPCL is 
proud and happy to arrange this creative endeavour. 


(A Government of India U 


SA Indian Petrochemicals Corporation Limited 
ndertakıng) 
P.O. Petrochemicals Township, Vadodara 391 345. 


О сеж e Air India 19th Floor, 
- Tower, 7th Floor, 125/1. Street. 
e Kirti Towers, 9th Floor, Tilak Road. Vadodara 
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To kindle the flame...” 


...that burns in the mind, filling it with thé 
glow of knowledge. Infusing it with a 
passion for excellence in all fields of 
human endeavour and achievement. With 
the passage of time, these facets turn 
into quiet reminders to men and women of 
what is possible. 


And Herdillia plays its part in 
stimulating this effort. 


HERDILLIA CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 








ATTENTION —STEEL 
MILLS & FOUNDRIES 


Producers & Leading Exporters of Low 
Phos. Manganese Ore 
Offer for sale from ready stock 
*MANGANESE ORE 
*FERROSILICON 
*FERROMANGANESE 
*SILICOMANGANESE 


The Sandur Manganese 
& Iron Ores Limited 


(Regd. Office: 'Lobadrl Bhavan’, 
YESHWANTNAGAR-583 124) 
56, Palace Road, Bangalore-560 052 - 


Phone : SANDUR 346 Telex : 

Bangalore 267622, 267623, Нозреї 0818-215 
263207, 267624, 263209 Bangalore 0845-2427 
Bombay 4925085, 4945847 Bombay  011-76878 
Calcutta 223052 Calcutta 021-7875 
Madras 458949 New Delhi 031-62904 
New Delhi 3712121, i 
3712255, 3715611 
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A trusted and =z 


familiar face 


é5599»9»95«0999492»99909000099990990992990909999 pocetesan 


` greets you all 
across INDIA. 


ITC-WELCOMGROUP 
Hotels, 


palaces and resorts 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND RESERVATIONS, CALL WELCOMNET, ITC-WELCOMGROUP HOTELS’ INSTANT RESERVATION NETWORK. 
DELHI 5014127, 3010849; BOMBAY 6430101 2042286, MADRAS 473691, 452525, CALCUTTA 203222, 202665, 200527, HYDERABAD 825428, 
831023, BANGALORE 268030, 269898, COD(BATORE 210629, PUNE 641680, BARODA 330033, AHMEDABAD 468603, 423557, SURAT 53027. 

OR ANY ITC-WELCOMGROUP HOTEL OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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WORLDWIDE EXPRESS * 


. You couldn't express it better. 


e The world's leading international 
express delivery Company. X > 


e Door-to-door delivery of packages and’ 


documents, Including dutiable items, 
from 75 locations in India. 


e Over 1400 offices In 188 countries ` 
serving 70,000 destinations. 


For pick-up and confirmation, call: | 


Tel: 224 
. Thx: 011 86840 DHLI EN 





- With. Compliments 


from 


‚The Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited 
Z `> ` | | í 

Bombay House 

24, Homi Mody Street, Fort 

Bombay 400 001 
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OUR POLLUTION CONTROL INSPECTORS 
ARE SO STRICT, 
THEY PREFER USING THEIR OWN SCALES. 


E ынай Bete 
of a polluted environment. Because more 


often than not, they are the worst 
sufferers, 

At Eicher, we've inducted some of our 
earthy friends to help us put things right. 
Take the fish pond at our gear 
manufacturing facility in Parwanoo, 
Himachal Pradesh. 

Under the calm blue waters, you'll find 
some very hungry fish, nibbling busily at 
wee worms Fish that cannot possibly 
survive ın polluted waters. 

Some time back, this was water with 
toxic industrial wastes released from our 
manufacturing lines Water that finally 
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flowed into tbe soil, and polluted ıt. 
But we worked on it 


We've set up an Effluent Treatment 
Plant that identifies toxins at the primary 
stages. And neutralises them before they 
spread into the soil. 


The result? 

Walk into our lawns Feel the green 
grass under your feet. Breathe in the clean 
fresh air. As do the multitudes of trees 
that we have planted around our factory. 

Or, sumply, gaze into the pond 

You'll find our little inspectors nodding 
approvingly. 


& 
EICHER 








AVAILABLE AT LEADING FURNISHING SHOWROOMS. TRADE ENQUIRIES MAY BE SENT ТОЗ 
эи CORPORATION, 17718, SHAMALDAS GANDHI MARO, NELAR MANGAL DAS MARKET, BOMBA Y-400 082. TEL: 317878, 294713. 
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Engineering 
cleaner environment 


Making industrial plants healthier and pleasanter to work in. Mitigating the 
undesirable impact of industrialisation. Preserving the ecological balance. Dasturco is 
committed to these objectives and provides a wide range of environmental 
engineering (EE) services. 

Impressive track record 
For more than three decades, Dasturca has built extensive pollution abatement 
systems in various projects handled by it. In India and abroad. Complying with 
stringent nationaljnternational standards. 

Global recognition 
Dasturco’s EE expertise is internationally acclaimed. Its services have been called in by 
UNIDO for a study on pollution control in Brazil's integrated steel plants. Also by 
UNEP to assist in preparing the guidelines for environmental pollution control in 

the iron and steel industry. | 


Total Engineering— 
Concept to completion 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY LTD 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 





Bombay e NewDelhi e Madras e Hyderabad e Bhubaneswar è Bangalore 
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14, N Block Market, 
Greater Kailash, 

New Delhi-110 048. 

Tel: 6452184, 6452185, 6469306 Main Shop : 6452183 
Fabrics : 6445293 N-7 Shop 6452761 


. RETAIL AND EXPORT. OF HOME FURNISHINGS 


~ 
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SEE HOW THE FUTURE - 
OF SEVEN CORE INDU Die Industrial Enterprises ° 
CAN CHANGE Limited. The new corporate group that / 
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А ү Ava. 


constitutes businesses worth 


Rs. 5,000 million’and is poised to 







* become an important force in seven 


core industries, In industries .as 







wide-ranging as foods, chemicals, 







sugar, power equipment, refrigeration, 







tungsten carbide products and 










$e : 
j Sky and water П — M C exports. 





SEE IT HAPPEN Aen dos fus orden adr 
AT ONE PLACE | 










future now lies in the rising sun. \ 
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SHRIRAM INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES LIMITED 
Kanchenjunga Building,18-Barakhamba Road, New Delhi 110 001 


E‏ ا 
ЕС чү УС чирли т үчн YEN ERE о DER‏ 
Shriram Ipternational Division W Shriram Refrigeration. Shriram Honda Power Equipment Ltd. B India Hard Metals.‏ @ 





Ogttry 8 Mather 503 
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THE MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST BOX 338 NEW DELH 


Founder Editors RAJ & ROMESH: `ТНАРАК 








journal which seeks to reflect through freo discussion, every |` specialist too has voiced his? 
mado of Indiam thought and aspiration. Each month, а single bees possible to 

woblem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. the 1 
Mpinions expressed have ranged from janata to congress, from arrire and 
arvodaya to communist to independent. And the now-political facing the problems of economics, of politics, of 


-dolisher MALVIKA SINGH - editor THJBIR SINGH айдап editor SARITA VELLANI . circulation N.K. 


[А 


тсЫнЬей from F-46 Malhotra Building, Janpath, New Deihi-110001; Tolophons 3316534, Cable Address: Seminarmag Now Delhi; Binge copy 
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EDUCATION & IDEOLOGY 


a symposium on 
using education 


as a political tool 
symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
A short statement _ 
on the issues involved 


ч 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
Ravinder Kumar, Director, Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library, Delhi ° 


CONTINUED TEXT 

Krishna Kumar, Professor, Department 
of Education, Delhi University; and 
Hindi writer 


THE PERENNIAL ARYANS 
Romila Thaper, historian, Delhi 


STATE SPONSORED COMMUNALIZATION 
Seminarist, Professor of History in a leading 
institute of education 

A STINKING MARSH-POND is 
Purushottam Assistant Professor, 


- Centre for Laden Cangas, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, 


IDEOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY 
Rashmi Pariwal and C.M. Subramaniam , 
Historians working with Eklavya, 

an institution devoted to educational 
innovation, Bhopal  : 


DENATIO ING TEXTBOOKS 
Adil Tyabji, Editor, Oxford University 
Press 


3 


KNOWLEDGE DESIGN IN VEDIC AND 
POST-VEDIC THOUGHT 
Haresh Lalvani, School of Architecture, 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York |! 
VEDIC MATHEMATICS 
Wi Shukla, teaches mathematics Ф? 


at Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi 


NATIONALIST IDEOLOGY á 
S. Shukla, Professor, Central Institute 
of Education, Delhi 


COMMENT 
Mithal, business executive 
and cultural commentator 


BOOKS 


Desi by Madha Chowdhury of 
Dilip Chowdhury Associates 


1 


TELLING children about the past is an exercise full 
of problems. First of all, it is difficult to determine 
the ‘truth’ about the past, for what happened in the 
past can be viewed or remembered differently de- 
pending on the perspective from which it is seen. 
The ‘truth’ about the past is also shaped by what 
it means to us now, and this cannot be labelled as 
a problem of interpretation: it includes the problem 
of choosing what is important, and therefore worth 
telling, and what is not. Historians like to be objec- 
tive, but find it harder than other social scientists. 


To the common problem of being influenced by 
б one’s point of view, history-writing adds the problem 
at we tend to look at the past from the present 
ment backwards. When we start looking at the 
past, we soon begin—almost without knowing it— 
to look for answers to problems that are bothering 
us in the present. This impulse can become so strong 
that we start looking for things in the past that 
match the answers we wish we could give to our 
present-day questions. This is how ‘bias’ enters into 
history-writing, and it usually leads us to tell half- 
truths, or rather tailor-made truths, about the past. 


The task is problematic enough for individual 
historians; it becomes highly problematic when teams 
of historians are asked by a state to prepare history 
textbooks for schools. Under a party system, govern- 


Education and Ideology 


The problem 


ments invariably represent a party ideology, hope- 
fully balanced by the checks inbuilt in the political 
process. Like all other aspects of education, talking 
about the past too becomes a political act— not just 
in a philosophical sense, but in the narrow sense of 
party line. What happens, then, to tho aims of edu- 
cation that relate to the nurturing ofan open mind 
and the ability to appreciate divergent viewpoints? 


Tensions between such aims of education and the 
party system have surfaced in the context of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party's (BJP) move to introduce new 
history books inthe states ruled by it. This is not 
the first time that a party in power has decided to 
shape the history syllabus in accordance with its 
perspective. Indeed, the BJP has been arguing for 
several years that school textbooks, especially th 
history textbooks, 'present the Congress 8 
perspective. In the specific context of the history 
texts published by the National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training (NCERT), the BJP and 
some organizations close to it have held the view 
that these texts present the biased perceptions of 
leftist historians. Those representing the BJP's point 
of view in the Janata regimo between 1977. and 1980 
(the BJP did not exist then by its present name) had 
mooted a major controversy concerning the NCBRT 
texts by asking the Prime Minister to ban them. 


An important aspect of the controversy that has 
arisen today has to do with BJP’s political ideology. 
Representation of the past matters more to the BJP 
than to any other political party. Along with eco- 
nomic and social problems which other parties use 
as well, the BJP uses the past as a political tool in 
its public exhortations and struggle. It is not fortuit- 
ous that the campaign which boosted pro-BJP votes 
in the last elections so dramatically had to do with 
a problem concerning history. The party's success 
in mobilizing vast numbers of people to take sides 
in the Ayodhya controversy is a remarkable example 
of the use of history in modern politics. 


In the context of the school curriculum, the U.P. 
and M.P. governments’ move to have history re-writ- 
ten and to introduce Vedic mathematics is charged 
with political intent for another reason: the BJP pro- 
fesses a model of India’s past as a basis for future 
action. The party's view of what happened in ancient 
and medieval India is the very stuff which shapes its 
present-day outlook—or so it is claimed. What socio- 
economic interests the party stands for get camou- 
flaged by the vision of history that it upholds and 
the implications this view has for the present. This 
characteristic of the BJP’s platform makes its appeal 
uniquely simple and ‘unpolitical’. 
educated professional middle class people end up 


Many highly © 


feeling; 'Here at last is а party that has no axe to 
grind!’. The cutting edge of BJP’s rapid political 
success in recent years is precisely this kind of 
intuitive ‘sense’ which it is able to make to the 
middle class. It readily translates into the popular 
belief that the BJP is needed to push India towards 
fulfilling its glorious destiny. 


To those already willing to share the BIP's ‘sense’, 
revision of history textbooks and introduction of 
Vedic mathematics appear as appreciable steps to- 
wards reforming the system of education and the cul- 
tural repertoire of the educated. For others, these 
steps have sinister portent. They see these steps 
part of the Hindu revivalist’s political course whi 
has led to a substantial increase in communal dis 
mony over the recent years. Quite a few oppo- 
nents of the BJP, who continue to stand by Nehru's 
vision of a secular Indian state, feel that the U.P. 
and М.Р. governments’ attempt to rewrite history is 
yet another proof of the fascist character of the BJP. 
The fact remains that even these critics do not know 
how to match BJP's popular appeal or to counter its 
specific curricular move. If nothing else, then the 
sense of hopelessness prevalent among secular-minded 


.people warrants a close examination of the U.P. 


and M.P. governments' move in the wider context of 
the role of education in our society. 
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AS we move in the 1990s into a 
new phase of our existence as a 
nation-state seeking modernity, the 
role of education in our society, and 
the relationship between education 
and ideology, have become issues of 
seminal significance. For education 
will inevitably play a crucial role 
in the transformation of our society: 
whether it relates to the generation 
of material values; or it concerns 
questions of political order and so- 
cial cohesion; or it impinges upon 
issues which shape the identity of 
the individual and the collective, and 
locates them in worlds both sacred 
and profane. 


In view of the crucial role of 
education in shaping Indian society, 
it is necessary to reflect upon various 
facets of the learning process, as 
they impinge upon society collec- 
tivey, no less than as they impinge 
upon the individual. Should educa- 
tion be treated as an instrument for 
the realization of certain objectives 
or is ita value in itself? What are 
the social functions of education as 
distinct from the moral poise and 
the self-comprehension which it con- 
fers upon the individual? How does 
education shape values at the same 
time as itis moulded by the social 
milieu in which it is located? How 
central—in view of current contro- 
versies over history textbooks—is a 
sense of the past and a consciousness 
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Education and social change 


RAVINDER KUMAR 


of identity in the life of the citizen 
and the destiny of political society? 
How does education—to the extent 
it is concerned with culture and iden- 
tity—face up to the reality of social 
conflict and differing or even con- 
flicting visions of the future within 
a community? Finally, how can we 
justify the choice of one ideology or 
set of values over others, as the 
basis of a system of education? 
These are some of the issues upon 
which I propose to dwell briefly in 
what follows. 


I 


If we examine the place occupied 
by education within a society, then 
it вооп becomes clear that there are 
two sorts of roles which it is called 
upon to play in shaping a poised, 
liberal and creative community. In 
the first instance, education provides 
those skills and technologies which 
undergird material production and 
enable an individual to sustain him- 
self. Over and above this economic 
resides the cultural role of: educa- 
tion. Every human community, large 
or small, rests upon a corpus of 
values, traditions and shared memo- 
ries which sustain its members, in 
their individual capacity as well as in 
their membership of the collective. 
The reproduction of these values 
and traditions in successive genera- 
tions is a basic function of educa- 


tion, both in its formal and its 
informal manifestations. 


This is not to suggest that edu- 
cation transmits values and рго- 
motes the socialization of the young 
in a passive manner. Аз the social 
environment changes with time, a 
measure of cultural adaptation is 
necessary for the health of the com- 
munity. For this reason, besides 
reproducing certain traditions and 
values, a system of education is also 
required to instill the notion of 
curiosity and the capacity for inno- 
vation in the minds of the young. 
The learning of such skills equips 
the young to critically explore their 
heritage in a fashion which marries 
tradition to modernity in an admir- 
able manner. 


. A System of education that can 
be designated ‘liberal’ sustains 
appropriate social transformation 
not only because of changes in the 
social milieu and the external envi- 
ronment, The interplay of ideas and 
worldviews—and the creativity 
which stems from such an interplay 
—isa liberal value in itself. For 
this reason, any worthwhile system of 
education encourages young minds 
of potential to examine conventional 
wisdom and inherited values in the 
belief that such critical examination 
is likely to yield beneficial results. 
Thus the generation of new values 
is not to be looked u 88 some- 
thing which necessarily flows out 
of changing social conditions. It 
can be (and often is) the result of 
the self-reflexive capacity of the 
human psyche, and its constant 
endeavour to enlarge and enrich the 
social and the aesthetic experience 
of humankind. 


I I have conveyed the impression 
that education is merely an instru- 
ment for the fashioning and trans- 
mission of social values, then 
nothing would be further from my 
intention. For above everything 
else, a rounded system of education, 
which incorporates both formal and 
informal learning, is an integral part 
of the very act of social existence. 
It stimulates the capacity of the 
individual to reflect upon various 
issues: on the purpose of human 
existence; and on metaphysical pro- 
blems relating to good and to evil; 
which are above and beyond mun- 
dane and material questions. Indeed, 


the distinction between the instro- 
mental and the existential is in 
reality a tenuous distinction; and it 
is spelt out in the present context, 
merely to emphasize that education 
is as much concerned with material 
production and social order as it ів 
concerned with cultural enrichment 
and spiritual understanding. 


II 


I have cast the first section of this 
brief essay in the language of social 
theory, because such an exercise 
enables me to dwell upon some of 
the issues which are haunting Indian 
society in our times. Moreover, such 
issues bear a crucial relationship to 
our system of education and the 
values which inform the learning 
process and shape the thought of 
the intelligentsia. 


A: the outset, it would be timely 
to emphasize that every system of 
education rests upon certain - values 
and assumptions which inform its 
substantive content as well as its 
formal structure. The character and 
visibility of these values and assump- 
tions may vary from one context to 
another, for reasons which are not 
very difficult to locate. In ‘a poised 
society, which has achieved a mea- 
sure of social integration, and is 
able to relate change to continuity 
іп an orderly fashion, the level of 
social awareness of underpinning 
values is not ofa very high order. 
This is because there is a measure 
of consensus on how the young are 
to be nurtured and what are the 
ideals that should be held out be- 
fore them. In a rapidly changing 
society characterized by anomic con- 
ditions, however, there is often a 
substantial measure of ideological 
conflict. In such a situation there is 
quite often serious debate on two 
issues: should values feature in edu- 
cation at all? And if they do, whicb 
set of values should be preferred 
over others, and why? 


It i8 obvious even to a casual obser- 
ver that Indian society is in a state of 
very rapid transition. This transition 
relates to а number of features: to 
the production of material wealth; to 
the organization of social communi- 
ties and political order; and last but 
not the least, to the generation of so- 
cietal ideals and moral values. АП 


this calls for very substantial changes 
in our system of education, as it per- 
tains to the generation and trans- 
"mission of scientific skills as well as 
to the dissemination of culture. 


I. is apparent to the critic of the 
contemporary scene in India that 
a number of conflicting ideologies 
are at work within the social matrix. 
Each one of these ideologies hns a 
distinctive vision of the 'good so- 
ciety’; and, therefore, seeks to cons- 
truct a different future for India. 
Advocates ofthe liberal worldview 
look forward to a community shaped 
by the privatization of wealth and 
the market; a polity characterized 
by popular democracy; and a plura- 
lity of cultures interwined into a 
composite civilization. Others—who 
seek to reshape а mythical past in 
the mould ofa monolith—are pre- 
pared to accept liberal political ins- 
titutions and market interplay in 
the economy at the same time as 
they reject the notion of cultural 
pluralism. Those committed {о 
Marxist values, needless to say, dis- 
miss the rationality of the market as 
the great flywheel of material pro- 
duction at the same time as they 
welcome the notion ofa plural yet 
cohesive social and cultural order. 
Finally, there exists a powerful neo- 
Gandhian voice, which seeks to 
challenge the market system as the 
basis of the political economy at the 
same time as it focuses attention 
on the desperate plight of those 
underclasses—the ‘wretched of the 
(Indian) earth'—whose labour sus- 
tains the privileged orders of society 
in relative ease and luxury. 


If we accept the argument that 
there is no system of education 
which is more or less 'neutral', then 
the need to reach out to a worldvigw 
that shapes material no less th 
cultural production in a mets. 
leading to incremental increases in 
wealth and social equity is obvious. 
Needless to say, such values ought 
not to acquire a monopolistic posi- 
tion in society, since they would, 
by that very measure, initiate a 
trend towards ап  authoritarian 
milieu. Yet the location of a Jiberal 
and egalitarian system of education 
within India is a vital necessity, and 
it should engage the attention of 
all those who seek to foster the well 
being of our society. 
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ONE remembers pieces of conversa- 
tions with friends who are no more 
with a special poignancy. The late 
Rajendra Mathur—who gave Nav- 
bharat Times a lustre unknown in 
Hindi journalism and which no one 
knows how to preserve—and Ї were 
оп our way to Khandawa to speak 
ata seminar about democracy and 
culture. We left the plane at Indore, 
ate khana at his brother's place and 
took a taxi for the four-hour ride to 
Khandawa. For quite а while our 
taxi drove almost parallel to the 
Narmada, though you could' hardly 
see the great river which will soon 
become a series of sand pits and 
dams, courtesy the World Bank and 
the governments of Gujarat and 
Madhya Pradesh. The iong gentle 
‘slope, flanked by dense vegetation 
wbich obviously drew moisture from 


' the endangered river, pushed us into 


а nice, sentimental mood of provin- 
cial fellow-feeling. 


Rajendra Mathur was senior to 
me by some 15 years (which is why 
it is so painfully hard to accept that 
he is dead), but in his knowledge of 
Madhya Pradesh he was a matchless 
guru, second only to his mentor, 
Rahul Barputey. He was a liberal 
in a sense our friends who only read 
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English cannot understand. 
He had little respect for the Bhara- 
tiya Janata Party (BJP) and felt 
sorry that it was іп ascendance. Не 
was sure the BJP would become as 
toothless as the Congreas when and 


‘if it came to power at the centre. He 


thought the left had no business 
criticizing the BJP after all the glori- 
ous years they had let go by, sit- 
ting snug in their quilt of dogma. 
Yet, I noticed a deeply-concealed 
worry on his face as he said (in 
Hindi: 'Must I prepare to spend the 
evening of my life in Hindu Rash- 
tra?’ It will be silly to believe that" 
his totally unacceptable death just 
over a year later was psychologically 
willed, but one never knows about 
these things. Mathur Sahib was as 
remote as he seemed immediate; he 
was easily the most modern man to 
come from Madhya Pradesh. 


There is something about the BYP 
that restricts choices—you either 
rejoice that it is coming to power or 
you want to be out and gone before 
that happens. The reason itis so is 
that the BJP believes in and actively 
propagates a utopia. It does not 
propose improvements or reforms in 
the system, but a revolution (from 
а socialist perspective, a counter- 


revolution). Its agenda for revolution 
is its ideology, and the instruments 
‘for bringing the revolution about are 
the cadres—of the party, the rss, 
and the Bajrang Dal. There is no 
room in this scenario for growth of 
ideas and dialogue (I don’t know 
what to make of Rajni Kothari's 
acknowledgement in SEMINAR [399], 
November 1992, that he feels ‘let 
down’ by Atal Bihari Vajpeyi). 


Indeed, the moment of change is 
visualized in the Вур" system of ideas 
as a dramatic break—a riot which 

its you to gather and gain a// 
if you have the accumulated stamina 
to do so. This is why the BJP has 
greater interest in children’s educa- 
tion than the Government of India 
has yet displayed. The BJP sees edu- 
cation ав a stamina-building exercise 
—gradual accretion of the ‘right’ 
informations, motivations and re- 
flexes. The revisions in high school 
history textbooks have been made by 
the BJP government in Uttar Pradesh 
with this aim, but I wonder if these 
revised textbooks of U.P. have not 
set a new high in the general record 
of obnoxiousness that Indian school 
textbooks have maintained. 


j pem revisions consist of little 
bits of prose added here and there 
to the text which was originally pre- 
pared under the auspices ofa Con- 
gress government in 1986 as part 
of а move to 'nationalize' (i.e. as 
opposed to privatize) textbook- 
publication initiated їп 1975. Most 
of the insertions are extremely diffi- 
cult to separate from the text as it 
existed. I am not surprised that 
crilics of these books have ignored 
the previous text altogether, for un- 
less one sat down with a fine tooth- 
comb, comparing the older text with 
the revised version line by line, one 
would not spot the portions where 
_changes have been made. Apparent- 
ly, the job of revision has been 
done with considerable skill—with 
such skill that the teachers and 
children who will use these texts 
will not be able to notice in every 
case the portions representing the 
special effort put in by the BJP gov- 
ernment to ‘rectify’ the earlier ver- 
sion of history. 


Atal Bihari Vajpeyi and other BJP - 
leaders have said several times that 
all they wish to do in Ayodhya is 


S 


to rectify an “error of history’. This 
phrase is a crude translation of their 
Hindi-phrase; what is meant is an 
error permitted to be committed in 
the past. It would be correct to 
summarize the BJP philosophy of 
education, specifically in the context 
of the teaching of history, by saying 
that correct knowledge of history 
will equip children with the capacity 
to correct the errors committed in 
history." Thus, learning history is a 
futuristic task, its success depending 
on the ability to work out back- 
wards, right up to the ancient times, 
8 purpose to be attained in future. 


T way of defining the job of 
history teaching explains a major 
shift articulated in the revised text 
with the help of a brief, one-sen- 
tence insertion. This shift has to do 
with the view that the Aryans were 
the original inhabitants of India. 
The older text says (all translations 
of quotations given in this article 
are mine). ‘Even if all Aryans had 
one original place of habitation, it 
is not possible to state anything with 
certainty on this matter’ (p.47). The 
revised text has a definitive tone: 
‘...the view that India was the origi- 
nal habitation of the Aryans is be- 
coming stronger among both Indian 
and foreign scholars’ (p. 48). This, 
to my mind, is the only example of 
a stark shift of position in the re- 
vised books compared to the older 
ones. 


Scholarly justification for this 
shift is hard to find whereas ideo- 
logical justification is plenty. The 
claim that India was the original 
habitation of the people called 
Aryans is an essential part of the 
ideological edifice which the BJP has 


- inherited from and shares with the 


RSS and the Hindu Mahasabha. The 
main use which the claim serves to 
the BJP is that it helps in ‘proving’ 
8 theory which enjoys great impor- 
tance in BJP's political philosophy. 
The theory is that belongingness 
depends on original habitation. i 


No deep analysis is needed to 


show that it is a rather poor theory. 


1 For a detailed study of educational 
institutions linked to the Byp-rss family, 
seo my ‘Hindu Revivallsm and Education 
in North-Central India’ in Social Scientist 
(18: 10, 1990; pp. 4-26). Also see my 
Political A da of Education (New Delhi: 
Sage, 1991). 


‘ism’ (p. 318). 


Its major weakness is that it seeks 
to test what it also uses as evidence. 
Presenting India as the original 
habitation of the Aryans as a histori- 
cal 'fact' is an attempt to relieve the 
theory regarding belongingness of 
its major weakness. In today's poli- 
tical circumstances it may help our 
morale to call this a pathetic 
attempt, but we ought to admit that 
the attempt could well enhance BJP's 
capacity to mobilize people—to the 
extent education repares the 
groundwork for political behaviour. 


None of the other insertions, in- 
cluding one about the temple at 
Ayodhya which has been widely 
reported in the press, seems to mo 
as serious asthe one I have just 
discussed. In fact, many revisions 
merely add detail to an already in- 
formation-packed text. A paragraph 
on Ambedkar has been added to 
the chapter on Indian renaissance, 
and more than a page of material 
on the role of newspapers has been 
inserted in the chapter on the free- 
dom struggle. A two-page piece on 
Subhash Chandra Bose is also new. 
These additions can be viewed either 
simply as part of an attempt to 
enrich the narrative, or, alternative- 
ly, as part ofa strategy to counter- 
balance other insertions which are 
obvious examples of the вр line of 
social thought. 


A three-page insert оп Keshavrao 
Hedgewar isa case in point. One 
of the quotations of Hedgewar given 
in this piece presents a remark he 
made on seeing an RSS shakha in 
Nagpur: ‘Everywhere I see lifeless 
tools, but here] see for the first 
time live people who are idols of 
courage and are inspired by patriot- 
Had the revisions 
been confined to this piece on Hed- 
gewar, the whole exercise of eee 
would have appeared undefenda y 
politically inspired. The р 

of other additions, like the one on 
Ambedkar, make this kind of critic- 
ism somewhat arguable. 


Followers of thé BJP or people 
sympathetic to it, may well ask why 
Hedgewar should not be regarded 
as a hero of the freedom struggle. 
Surely, in a full-scale narrative of 
the freedom struggle one would ex- 
pect to find Hedgewar mentioned, 
but then one would also expect to 
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find many other names. А history 
which has no room for-the mention 
of Sarojini Naidu, Maulana Azad 
and Jayaprakash Narayan, let alone 
A.K. Gopalan, Ram Manohar Lohia 
and Sheikh Abdullah, while it has 
three pages uninterruptedly devoted 
to Keshavrao Hedgewar, is undoub- 
tedly biased. Such an evaluation 
becomes uncontestable when one 
notices that the one-page narrative 
which the older text (pp. 333-334) 
had on Mahatma Gandhi has been 
deleted in the new edition. 


Ya although one may feel sad- 
dened, perhaps even revolted, by 
this kind of misuse -of an education- 
al space called the textbook, one 
cannot really pretend to be sur- 
prised. The deletion of a biogra- 
phical sketch of Gandhi only shows 
what we all know the BJP leaders 
think. One of them recently ques- 
tioned the convention of calling 
Gandhi the father of the nation; 
later, he said he continues to have 
high respect for Gandhiji. Apparen- 
tly, the problem lies in ms belief 
that the Indian nation existed before 
1947—indeed, that it has existed 
right since Vedic times. So Gandhiji 
couldn't have fathered the nation 
in the middle of the 20th century. 
In view of such logic, one under- 
stands why the page about Gandhi 
in the older text had to go. 


In comparison, I don't find it 
easily understandable why the new 
textbook should ignore the Emer- 
gency in the coverage of Indira 
Gandhi's rule in the chapter on 
post-independence developments. [ 
will be charged with motivated read- 
ingifJ say that the BJP does not 
find the Emergency a significantly 
odious fact of history. It is possible 
to argue that this is an oversight. 
Sgmeone might argue that the chap- 
te! would have become too long— 
i vers 27 pages at present—if 
every detail had been mentioned. 


But then, if selection of details is 
a principle the U.P. government is 
willing to accept, it ought to think 
afresh about the traditional concept 
of the history syllabus covering the 
whole of India’s known history i.e. 
from ancient times to Narasimha 
Rao’s rule in two years of high 
school, after a student has had a 
similar panoramic journey in three 
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years of middle school. It would be 
a major reform if the government— 


‚апу government, or government 


organization, even the National 
Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NcERT)—appreciated the 
advantage of going deep into a few 
segments of knowledge compared to 
skimming a vast surface such as the 
entire history of India. I find it hard 
to imagine that the U.P. government 
refrained from mentioning the Emer- 
gency out of its concern for the 
burden that fat textbooks place on 
children's shoulders and minds. 


More plausible—by way of analy- 
sis, not by way of guessing what 
actually happened in the string of 
events in the decision-making pro- 
cess— is to see this omission as a 
poe of the underlying continuity 

etween the older and the revised 
versions of the U.P. textbooks. I have 
said earlier that the changes brought 
about by the revisions are difficult 
to spot, so well do they mix with the 
older text. This cannot be explained 
away by referring to the skill of the 
revising editors alone. There is a 
deeper structure, that of ideas, which 
permits the revised portions to be 
assimilated in the older text. It 
hardly matters that the textbooks 
were originally prepared under a 
Congress regime. 


I have been arguing for some time” 
that cultural ideology, of the kind 
which the BJP represents rather 
blatantly today, is not an instrument 
by which we can make neat distinc- 
tions among the political forces 
active in India. If it were possible 
to do so, it would be so much easier 
to isolate the BJP's agenda and cul- 
ture or to counter it. The grim fact 
is that the Byp’s cultural agenda is 
diffusely present in the epistemology 
and mind-set of the educated classes 
of north Indian society. (The only 
candidates for exception are the 


suave, monolingual? elite who have 


Apart from the Social Scientist (ibid.) 
ЕА see ‘Aims and Politics’ іп Seminar 
(297), 1984, ‘Foul Contract’ in Seminar 
(377), 1991. 


3. They learn an Indian language during 
one 35-minute period every schoolday. 
From the Delbi English- um schools, 
it seems, no avid reader of Hindi literature 
has ever been produced by this one period, 
though English-medium people never seem 
to get bored claiming that they cam read 
Hindi books. 


abetted the absorption of the mass 
language called Hindi into the reper- 
toire of cultural revivalism. Many of 
them are these days busy accommo- 
dating the BJP's angularities in а 
flexible interpretation of Indian state 
policy.) 


In view of the pervasive influence 
that cultural revivalism has had 
among the educated, it hardly mat- 
ters which ruling party in U.P. orders 
the preparation or revision of history 
textbooks. The helplessness of the 
situation is compounded by the 
poor-quality professional manpower 
generally available for the task of 
textbook writing. In most cases, ir- 
respective of the choices made, one 
would expect a textbook-author to 
be steeped in the general beliefs and 
scenarios of the past in which the 
urban middle class feels at home. 


M. important among these is 
the belief that persecutionary policies 
ofsome of the rulers of medieval 
India were directed against the 
Hiudu population. This belief in- 
forms and explains a large number 
of the reflexes the educated urban 
north Indian displays in what re- 
mains of the intellectual element in 
his middle class family life. The U.P. 
textbooks in their Congress-ordered 


. version copiously represented these 


reflexes. (No one bothered to com- 
ment on these books over the last 
six years of their use because no 
one takes school education and text- 
books that seriously. In the вр 
version of these textbooks, the re- 
flexes get accentuated in places— 
that is-all. There isn’t really much 
scope here for someone to corner the 
BP, especially when no one—not 
even the highest placed public men 
—has managed to put them in a spot 
over the far less subtle Ayodhya 
controversy. 


Let me examine the text of what is 
probably the most provocative addi- 
tion in the revised version and com- 
pare it with the unrevised text. The 
context is Babur’s religious policy. 


‚ The revised text says: 


Babur, the founder of the 
Moghul dynasty in India, was a 
man of scholarship and culture. 
A study of his works clarifies 
that he could not give his Hindu 


ah 


public the rights which were 
available to Muslims. In his 
memoir he calls the Hindus 
‘kafirs’ and the battles against 
them ‘jihad’ (religious war). The 
temples of Chanderi and Ayo- 
dhya were (also) demolished 
under his regime. Babur’s Jocal 
officer Mirwaqui got a mosque 
built in place of the temple demo- 
lished in Ayodhya. Although this 
building is controversial, never- 
theless the Hindu public belie- 
ves it to be a temple* (p. 146). 


The older version is the same from 
‘Babur, the founder...’ to ‘...under 
his regime’. Here it quoted Shriram 
Sharma as saying: “There is no 
reason to believe that Babur had 
applied any leniency in the rigour 
of the prevailing religious policy' 
(p. 174). 


No I suppose it can be said that 
it makes a terrible difference if the 
Ayodhya controversy gets mentioned 
in a direct manner. Such an srgu- 
ment will be in keeping with the 
orthodoxy entrenched in our edu- 
cational, more specifically pedagogi- 
cal, culture which insists that 
children be told nothing that has a 

negative connotation to it. Soin 12 
' years of schooling you don’t study 
caste or poverty. It is consistent 
with this policy that children should 
not read about the Ayodhya issue 
in their textbooks. The U.P. text 
shocks us because it breaks the 
taboo against the mention of contro- 
versial issues in school, not 80 much 
because it writes what it does about 
Babur. Supposing the U.P. govern- 
ment is somehow forced—it is hard 
to imagine it can be persuaded— 
to drop the sentence about Babur's 
officer replacing the Ayodhya temple 
with a mosque, would it make all 
that big a difference to the know- 
ledge and attitude of a school-going 
child? 


To settle this question, I decided 
to look up а text widely regarded as 


4 Itap the revised books are still 
being proofed and edited. The copy that 
I got access to with the help of an official 
indicates that an adjective meaning ‘innu- 
merable’ will be inserted before “Hindu 
public’ and the clause ‘a temple’ will ulti- 
mately read as ‘Ram temple’. It is interes- 
ting that there is no intention, at least so 
far, of describing the temple as the birth 
place of Lord Ram. 
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a model of secular historiography. 
Medieval India (for Class XI-XD), 
published by the NCERT and written 
by Satish Chandra, is part of the 
series that has been admired all 
these years by left-leaning friends 
and criticized by Hindu revivalists. 
So bright and holy is the name of 
this series among liberals that if you 
don’t feel enthusiastic and perfect- 
ly cheerful about it, something is 
presumed to be wrong with your 
liberalism. Under the sub-heading 
‘Significance of Babur’s Advent into 
India’ (pp. 130-131), the textbook on 
medieval India (originally in Eng- 
lish) says: 


Babur was fond of wine and 
good company and was a good 
and merry companion. At the 
same time, he was a stern discipli- 
narian and a hard taskmaster. He 
took good care of his begs, and 
was prepared to excuse many of 
their faults as long as they were 
not disloyal. He was prepared to 
adopt the same attitude towards 
his Afghan and Indian nobles. 
However, he did have a streak 
of cruelty, probably inherited 
from his ancestors, for he made 
towers of skulls from the heads 
of his opponents on a number of 
occasions. These, and other ins- 
tances of personal cruelty, have 
to be seen in the context of the 
harsh times in which Babur 
lived. 


Though an orthodox Sunni, 
Babur was not bigoted or led by 
the religious divines. At a time 
when there was a bitter sectarian 
feud between the Shias and the 
Sunnis in Iran and Turan, his 
court was free from theological 
and sectarian conflicts. Though 
he declared the battle against 
Sanga a jihad and assumed the 
title of ghazi after the victory, 
the reasons were clearly political. 
Though it was a period of war, 
only a few instances can be found 
of destruction of temples. 


I have on more than one occasion 
seen this text being taught, and 
Ayodhya was invariably mentioned 
as an obvious contemporary context” 
which was supposed to help one 
make sense of the text. I don't see 
how it helps the cause of secularism 
if the text puts in the mysterious 
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clause, ‘the reasons were clearly 
political’. If the author meant busi- 
ness, he would have told his young 
readers what ‘clearly’ meant. For 
that matter, the author or the Natio- 
nal Council] would have noticed, 
what I have seen many children 
notice, the contradiction between 
the attribution of Babur’s cruelty to 
his (apparently genetic) inheritance 
and the clarification that his cruelty 
could be understood in the context 
of his harsh times. 


І. ‘secular’ also means ‘rational’ 
then surely it is not worthwhile mak- 
ing a distinction between this portion 
of the NCERT textbook and the U.P. 
texts. This need not mean that Jam 
denigrating the contribution that the 
NCERT's history series has generally 
made to the development of text- 
book writing in India. However, res- 
ponsible writing for children de- 
mands that we consider an altogether 
different style of textbook writing. 
The single Indian example of a 
different style are ihe social studies 
textbooks published by Eklavya, a 
famous and extensive voluntary 
institution, currently accumulating 
chunky bits of the BJP’s wrath in 
Madhya Pradesh where Eklavya was 
born some 10 years ago out of the 
now-defunct, equally famous and 
radical Kishore Bharati which was 
founded by Anil Sadgopal over two 
decades ago. 


The telling feature of these text- 
books is the warmth they exude 
towards children. Both the style of 
writing and the illustrations are gear- 
ed towards enabling children to gain 
confidence in their search of the past 
based on reasoning and understand- 
ing. One example of this approach is 
the chapter called “How to find out: 
what happened and what didn’t’ 
in the Class VII text. The cha per 
presents two documentary recor 
of Tuglaq’s decision to move his 
capital. Children are asked to com- 
pare and analyze the two records 
and examine the implications of 
each for forming an impression of 
Tuglaq’s personality. 


Another example of the analytical 
method is the chapter in the Class 
VIII book on Aurangzeb which ack- 
nowledges that 10 years after coming 
to the throne he ordered the demoli- 
tion of all newly-built temples, and in 
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the 21st year of his rule he re-impo- 
sed the jazia on Hindus. The book 
now asks children to determine what 
might be the motive for these steps: 
“Some historians say that he was а 
fanatic, that is why he broke temples 
and imposed Jazia. But if that was 
80, why didn't he take these steps as 
вооп as he came to the throne? Why 
did he feel the need to adopt certain 
policies towards the Hindus after 10- 
20 years of his rule?’ (my translation 
from Hindi p. 43). A likely reason, 
the book suggests, might be that 
Aurangzeb's rule got into trouble, 
and that is when he started to please 
different groups, especially the con- 
servative amirs and Islamic priests. 


A glance at these unusual texts re- 
veals to us a critical difference bet- 
ween two approaches to education. 
One is hegemonic, the other is demo- 
cratic. Each has its political agenda 
and a preferred pedagogical culture. 
The problem with the secular politi- 
cal agenda in our country has been 
that its proponents ignored the task 
of developing a pedagogical culture 
consistent with their vision. Some 
of them had the imagination to do 
80, but children’s education was a 
blob of cow dung too far beneath 
their political and social status for 
them to touch. An occasional spurt 
of concern marked the ceaseless 
boredom of educational policy, and 
what really was a non-policy was 
flaunted in the late 1980s as an exci- 
ting draft of future deeds. 


Today, the future looks too far 
or too close, depending on which 
future one wishes to live in. To the 
rationalist, secular India looks a 
distant dream; to the religious revi- 
valist, a matter of one last hop. To 
my mind, the U.P. textbooks are a 

inor part of the continued unfold- 
ink of the essentially colonial agenda 
education which subordinated the 
intellectual role of education to its 
contribution to the maintenance of 
social order. Altering this agenda 
will require more work than the 
Indian state has been willing to put 
in for the sake of education. Short- 
term strategies to counter the BIP’s 
attempt to create false consciousness 
about ancient India and to under- 
play Gandhi's contribution to the 
freedom struggle do, of course, still 
remain tasks that we should attend 
to. 
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The perennial Aryans 


ROMILA THAPAR 


WHEN the theory of the Aryan race 
was first thought up in 19th century 
Europe, its inventors did not know 
that it would lead to a holocaust in 
Europe and to riots in South Asia. 
If Aryanism was for Germany the 
nationalistic denial of barbarism 
among the German tribes who 
opposed Roms, in South Asia too it 
has become foundational to a natio- 
nalistic identity. The theory of 
Aryan race is not limited to some 
facets of Indian nationalism. It has 
also been used in the debate on the 
Sinhala identity, where some Sinhala 
groups claiming to be of Aryan 
origin, demarcated themselves from 
the Tamils. Much effort has gone 
into working out the degree of 
Aryan-ness in contemporary Sinha- 
las. The issue is not merely one of 
degrees of racial purity, but, as in 


the Indian situation, also hinges on 
the question of who were the first 
inhabitants of the land who might 
be associated with the introduction 
of civilization. That these questions 
ih themselves are no longer valid 
seldom strikes-those who pose them. 


In all such movements there is 
little problem in discarding attem- 
pts at factual history and replacing 
it with that mythology which is im- 
portant to the self-perception of a 
certain kind of narrow nationalism 
arising from a particular social 
group. The search is for an identity 
in modern times but its parameters 
are imposed by the past. This is 
then justified as the rewriting of 
history from a national perspective. 
In fact it is really the inoculation of 
а particularly vicious racist ideology 
into the understanding of history. 
And when this is done at the level 
of school textbooks, it becomes all 
the more pernicious. 


= 


I references to nationalism it is 
necessary to distinguish between 
Indian nationalism in the broad 
sense where all Indians were regar- 
ded as equal citizens and the inten- 
tion was to make them participants 
in social well-being, and the more 
narrowly defined nationalism of a 
section of society, where such a 
section is seen a8 more equal than 
others and certainly.more privileged 
because it constifutes the majority. 
When nationalism draws on ideas 
such as Hindutva or Hindu nation- 
alism, then it seeks to justify itself 
through a partisan history. The 
kinds of changes— what is referred 
to as the rewriting of history—which 
have been introduced into textbooks 
by the BIP governments are not moti- 
vated by historical accuracy. Rather, 
they arean attempt to find histori- 
cal bases for its own ideology. I 
would like to discuss two of these 
changes, namely, that the Aryans 
were indigenous to India and that 
Chandragupta Maurya and Chanak- 
ya were instrumental in creating a 
nationalist ethos in ancient India. 


It is as well to remember that tho 
term Aryan applies only-to a langu- 
' ago: it refers to, and is а shortened 

version of, Aryan-speaking-peoples. 
People cannot be identified racially ' 
as Aryan since there is no such 
racial category. But the word ‘race’ 


i 


is loosely and incorrectly used in 
general parlance. Hence the fre- 
quency of expressions such as ‘the 
Indian race” or ‘the Hindu race’ 
which, strictly speaking, are mean- 
ingless. The Aryan race was an 
invention of the European imagina- 
tion and it has now been discarded 
in the West, except among a variety 
of white racist terrorist groups. 
There is also no such thing as ‘a 
pure race’ for people have been 
constantly intermingling. 


People can only be identified as 
Aryan-speaking and, since the same 
language can be spoken by people 
belonging to different racial groups 
depending on the historical context, 
a language cannot be equated with 
a race. For example, it would be 
grossly wrong for historians in A.D. 
4000 to assume that since all North 
Americans in A.D. 1900 spoke Eng- 
lish, therefore they must have all 
belonged to the same race. Histori- 
cal situations involving more than 
one racial group speaking the same 
language have been frequent in the 
early past as well. Given the diver- 
sity of origin of the peoples of the 


: Indian subcontinent and the numer- 


ous migrations and movements in 
this and the larger geographical area 
from 6000 B.C. onwards, it would 
be incorrect to assume that if they 
spoke languages of the same langu- 
age family, they must have been 
facially of the same stock. This 
axiom that language can never be 
equated with race was stated oven 
by Max Mueller but was ignored in 
popular theories in the 19th century. 
Therefore to state that ‘the Aryans’ 
were indigenous to India makes 
little sense. 


Wo then were ‘the Aryans’? 
Aryan, which is a language, referred 
to technically as Indo-Aryan or Old 
Indo-Aryan, is known to us in its 
earliest form as the language of the 
Vedas: the earlier Rig Veda and 
the later Sama, Yajur and Atharva 
Vedas. Old Indo-Aryan has as its 
ancestral language, 
It also has similarities with Old 
Avestan and Old Iranian and philo- 
logical parallels with some European 
languages. The earliest evidence for 
Old Indo-Aryan comes from the 
Rig Veda and the geographical 
background of this text relates to 
Afghanistan and the Punjab and 


Indo-European. ' 


particularly the area which is now 
in Pakistan—the sapta sindhu. 


The language of the Rig Veda 
has close affinities to Old Avestan, 
closer than the language of the Jater 
Vedas. This earlier link with Aves- 
tan indicates a movement from West 
Asia to India by Aryan-speakers. 
The geographical background to the 
Jater Vedas is that of the western 
and middle Ganga valley and the 
language of these texts indicates a 


` greater borrowing from non-Aryan 


languages associated with this area, 
The language therefore changed and 
evolved over the centuries as it was 
used by a variety of ethnic peoples, 
some of whom, or whose forefathers, 
originally spoke other languages. 


V м Sanskrit provides evidence 
of dialect variations which can be 
used to trace the geographical move- 
ment of the speakers of Old Indo- 
Aryan, to assist in trying to work 
out а chronology for the composi- 
tion of the Vedas and to assess the 
importance of non-Áryan language 
elements in them. The geographical 


movement is from the north-west 


into the Ganga valley. The generally 
accepted chronology is that the Rig 
Vedic hymns were composed over a 
period extending from about 1500 
to 1000 B.C., with some hymns of a 
slightly later period. The other three 
Vedas are dated to approximately 
800 to 500 B.C. or thereabouts. Some 
references to what have been inter- 
preted as configurations of stars 
have been used to suggest dates of 
about 4000 B.C. for these hymns but 
there is now little genera] acceptance 
among scholars for this argument. 
Planetary positions could-have been 
observed in earlier times and such 
observations been handed down as 
part of an oral tradition. So the 
do not constitute proof of the chrgy 
nology of-the Vedic hymns. 


There were a number of non- 
Aryan languages current in northern 
India where the Aryan language 
spread. These have been listed in 
broad categories as Proto-Dravidian, 
Austro-Asiatic and Tibeto-Burman. 
Archaeological evidence points to 
settlements and cultures in northern 
India prior to 1500 B.C. These cul- 
tures are likely to have been speakers 
of any of the non-Aryan languages. 
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Vedic compositions „make it clear 
that they were speakers of other 


. languages among whom the Aryan- 


speakers settled and the former could 
not always use the Aryan language 
correctly and were therefore treated 
as alien by the Aryan-speakers. 
Terms such as mridhra-vac and 


mieccha, referred to those who spoke 


Indo-Aryan incorrectly. 


Yet, a8 Some scholars maintain, 
at the same time there are character- 
istics of non-Aryan languages, such 
as retroflexive consonants, even in 
Rig Vedic Sanskrit. The notion of 
what was the correct language would 
also undergo change. The language 
of the Harappans, when the script 
has been deciphered, will mark a 
major breakthrough in the history 
of language in 
Inspite of repeated attempts the 
script remains undeciphered so far. 
Attempts to read it as Proto-Dravi- 


“dian have been more systematic than 


those reading it as  Indo-Aryan 
because the reconstructions of Sans- 
krit which have been suggested 
deviate from the known roles of 
Sanskrit grammar. However, the 


language of the Harappans remains 


an open question. 


T. linguistic evidence of Vedic 
Sanskrit supports the coming into 
Indig of an Indo-European language 
from Iran but does not support the 
notion that India was the homeland 
of the Aryan-speaking people. 
Attempts have therefore been made 
to use a different set of evidence and 
to try and identify one of the many 
archaeological cultures in India as 
‘Aryan’. However, material remains 
which constitute archaeological cul- 
tures cannot provide the identity of 
the language used by the authors of 
d m particularly in the 

nce of a script. At most a com- 
@arison can be made between the 
material remains found in excava- 
tions and the description of material 
culture from the texts, in an effort 
to analyze the nature of given socie- 
ties. 


But even this has little to do with 
defining and identifying the language 
or languages used by the people 
whose settlements have been excava- 


ted. There is therefore little point in_ 


turning to archaeology for evidence 
of ‘the Aryans’, yet attempts are 
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northern India. : 


made to do this. Because references 
are made to the supposed archaeolo- 
gical evidence, it would be as well 
to briefly review the archaeological 
picture in northern India at that 
time. 


Tu is evidence of contact bet- 
ween sites along the Bolan pass (in 


Baluchistan) and sites in the Oxus ~ 


region going back to 6000 B.C. 
After the Harappan period these 
contacts appear to have been resu- 
med but they do not cross the Indus 
into India. There is considerable 
maritime contact between the Indus 
civilization and Mesopotamia during 
the Harappan period in the third 
millennium B.C. However, the lan- 
guages of Mesopotamia were not of 
the Indo-European group. It is only 
later, between 1800 and 1500 В.С., 
that there is evidence of languages 
of the Indo-European family sud- 
denly appearing in Turkey and 
Mesopotamia. ; 


The Indus civilization came as far 
as the Ganga-Yamuna Doab and 
northern Maharashtra. It is diffi- 
cult to equate this civilization with 
descriptions in the Vedic composi- 
tions since they each represent enti- 
rely different cultures. Urban 
centres were the focus of Harappan 
life, there was a familiarity with 
writing and trade, the culture was 
prior to the discovery of iron and 
evidence for the use of the horse is 


‘sparse. Vedic culture, on the other 


hand, is not urban but is pastoral 
and agricultural, has no knowledge 
of writing and extensive trading, 
knows the use of iron, and the 
horse has a central role both: in 
function and ritual. 


Some Harappan traits did conti- 
nue into later periods since there are 
a few sites with overlapping levels 
of late. Harappan and post-Harap- 
pan cultures. Some of these traits 
could have been picked up by the 
Aryan-speakers. Some time around 
1000 B.C. there is evidence of the 
Gandbara Grave culture in the Swat 
valley (in Pakistan) having contacts 
with eastern, Iran. Possibly small 
migrant groups from West Asia were 
arriving in the north-west and merg- 
ing with the local population. How- 
ever, the evidence of the Gandhara 
Grave culture stops^in that region 
and does not spread across the 


Punjab and into the western Ganga 
píain. 


In Haryana and the western 
Ganga plain, there was an earlier 
Ochre Colour Pottery culture going 
back to about 1500 B.C. or some 
elements of the Chalcolithic cultures 
using Black-and-Red Ware. Later 
in about 800 B.C. there evolved the 
Painted Grey Ware culture. The 
geographical focus of this culture 
seems to be the Doab, although the 
pottery is-widely distributed across 
northern Rajasthan, Punjab, Har- 
yana and western U.P. None of these 
post-Harappan cultures, idéntifiable 
by their pottery, are found beyond 
the Indus. Yet this would be expec- 
ted if ‘the Aryans’ were a people 
and indigenous to India with some 
diffusion to Iran, and if the attempt 
was to find archaeological co-relates 
for the affinities between Old Indo- 
Aryan and Old Avestan. 


Р 


І. there is по evidence fora diffu- 
sion outwards there is also по ovi- 


‚ dence for a large-scale invasion from 


West Asia via the north-west into 
the Indian subcontinent. The idea 
of such an invasion followed from a 
mention in the Rig Veda of the des- 
truction of puras, walled settlements, 
and this was interpreted ав alluding 
to the destructión of the Harappan 
cities by ‘the Aryang’. However, it is 
now generally accepted that the dec- 
line of the Harappan cities was due 
to environmental changes of various 
kinds and а possible break in trad- 
ing activities, and not to any inva- 
sion. 


The likely picture is that there 
were small groups of Aryan-speak- 
ing migrants from Iran who settled 
and mingled with various popula- 
tions and cultures in the north-west. 
And gradually over the centuries 
the language which evolved, Old 
Indo-Aryan, spread from Punjab 
and Afghanistan to the Indo-Gange- 
tic watershed and the Ganga valley 
(as indeed I have argued earlier 
in this magazine, SEMINAR [364] 
December 1989, p.17). | 


And what do Indian sources have 
to say on the subject? The imposi- 


' tion of the Aryan theory of race on 


ancient Indian ‘history began with 
the reading of the Rig Veda in 


which mention is made of the arya. 
The Rig Veda distinguishes between 
two varnas—the arya and the dasa. 
The difference is substantially cul- 
tural—a difference in customs, reli- 
gious practices and perhaps language 
and a possible physical difference 
in that some are said to have 
dark skins and ‘snub noses. This 
does not imply, as is popularly 
believed, that the arya was invari- 
ably tall, fair, long-nosed and blue- 
eyed. 


Ts term arya is more frequently 
used with reference to those who 
are familiar with Sanskrit, occupy 
an honoured or respectable status, 
are generous in giving dana and 
uphold the rules of varna. This did 
not stop the good brahman from 
accepting donations from the dasa 
and performing rituals for them. 
Like all cattle-herding societies, the 
clans of the Rig Veda were given to 
endless skirmishes and cattle-raids, 
a few of which took on the dimen- 
sion of battles. These were not al- 
ways between the arya and the dasa, 
as is popularly supposed, but were 
also among and between the clans 
occupying an honoured status. 


Some of these clans may have 
been given the status but in fact 
were of uncertain origin. Thus the 
Purus, ancestral to the protagonists 
of the war in the Mahabharata, are 
described as descended from an 
ashura rakshasha (quite clearly not 
an ‘Aryan’) and, not surprisingly, 
speak a faulty Sanskrit (mridhra- 
vac). To argue then that the Rig 
Veda in differentiating between the 
arya and dasa varna is basically 
describing two separate racial enti- 
ties is merely to impose a 19th cen- 
tury European concept of race on 
to the Rig Veda. 


What spread from the north-west 
in the Ganga valley was not a body 
of racially pure ‘Aryans’, but rather 
the use of the language, Old Indo- 
Aryan. This is likely to have been 
through its adoption by local people 
and its function in ritual. Why it 
was sO adopted raises a number of 
major questions for the historian. 
Amswers may lie in the language 
being associated with various tech- 
nologies which provided it with an 
edge in the north Indian environ- 
ment. Those through whom the 


language arrived in a new area and 
those who, living in such an area, 
started using it, and were speakers of 
divergent languages. The process of 
bi-lingualism may have been one 
reason for the changes in Old Indo- 
Aryan. 


Elements of non-Aryan were in- 
corporated in Vedic Sanskrit be- 
cause it was being used in the 
vicinity of non-Aryan speakers and 
by initially поп-Атуап speakers 
themselves. The language therefore 
underwent change when it came to 
be used by a variety of people. Such 
changes can be traced in the vocabu- 
lary and syntax which draw on other 
languages. The incorporation of new 
features in the language points to a 
parallel inter-mixing of peoples and 
ways of life. The authors of sections 
of the Vedas and of the Mahabharata 
and Ramayana, were aryas because 
they used Sanskrit, were members 
of the upper castes and, in theory, 
observed the rules of varna. 


However, varna rules which are 
erroneously believed to have preser- 
ved racial purity, were happily 
broken. There is the example of 
Veda Vyasa or Krishna Dvaipayana, 
the redactor of the Mahabharata: 
he was the son of the brahman 
Parashara and a low caste fisher- 
woman Satyavati. There is no way 
in which he could pass for an 
‘Aryan’ if a racial meaning is given 
to the term. And there are other 
such examples. Аз far as being of 
"the Aryan race', such persons were 
by now too mixed through marriages 
and unions of various kinds, to be 
anything other than the result of 
local inter-breeding. 


The question then is, why is it so 
necessary to insist that ‘the Aryans’ 
as a broader category originated 
from India? In part it is an attempt 
to argue that what are perceived as 
the roots of Indian and European 
culture originated in India, and 
India is therefore the cradle of what 
used to be called the Indo-European 
culture; forgetting of course that the 
research of this century has indi- 
cated that the Indo-European ог 
‘Aryan’ component is no longer the 
foundation of civilization in either 
India or Europe but is a linguistic 
manifestation in the evolution of 
early history. At another level it is an 


attempt to project a unified, continu- 
ous Indian identity where Aryanism, 
encapsulated in the culture of the 
Vedas and the upper castes, is not 
only at the root of Indian history, 
but moulds history and is projected 
as the major cultural expression of 
India. Furthermore, that what are 
described as ‘Aryan’ beliefs and 
values, are eternal. This definition 
of ‘Aryan’ draws neither from Indian 
history nor from linguistics or for 
that matter, the modern study of 
culture. 


The equation of language and 
race in Europe in the 19th century 
was important to claiming racial 
purity for the European aristocracy 
and to build up anti-Semitism. In 
the Indian context it was equally 
important for claiming racial purity 
for the upper castes. Caste society 
was explained earlier as a system of 
racial segregation where the separa- 
teness of each caste was maintained 
over the centuries by controlling 
marriage through caste rules. Thus 
even into modern times those castes 
which were familiar with Sanskrit 
learning—inevitably the upper castes 
—could claim racial purity. Implicit 
in this theory therefore is the supe- 
riority of upper castes and the 
edging out of lower castes as contri- 
butors to the Indian mainstream. 
Rooting ‘the Aryans’ in India also 
coincides with the popular belief 
that north Indians are Aryans 
whereas south Indians (apart from 
the brahmans) are non-Aryans and 
therefore the former are implicitly 
superior to the latter. This is not a 
revival of past national glory but 
an attempt to maintain social inequ- 
ality through recourse to ‘history’. 


Empirical evidence as we have it 
today supports neither the theory.of 
Aryan race, nor that of the invasbn 
of India by ‘the Aryans’, nor ®r 
that matter the theory of the indi- 
genous Indian origin of ‘the Aryans’. 
This is not of interest only to his- 
torians. The theory of the Aryans 
being a people has been seen as 
fundamental to the understanding 
of the identity of modern Indians 
and the question of identity is 
central to the change in Indian 
society from caste to class. The 
upholding of a false theory 1s dan- 
gerous. The next step can be to 
move from the indigenous origin of 
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“the Aryans’ to propagating the 
notion of an ‘Aryan nation’. 


Already the BJP textbooks have 
taken nationalism back to the 
Мапгуап period. But nationalism 
is a historically specific condition 
and the kind of nationalism that 
one is familiar with in the last two 
centuries has to do with indust- 
rialization and imperialism, both 
in Europe and in what were the 
colonies. It was this nationalism in 
India that emphasized an indepen- 
dent rule by Indians and the equa- 
lity of Indian citizenship. To say 
that Chandragupta Maurya and 
Chanakya were nationalists because 
they stood up against the foreign 
(i.e. Greek) invaders in the north- 
west and that there was a conscious- 
ness of an all-India entity called 
Jambudvipa or Bharatavarsha, is to 
distort history. 


Te is no evidence that 
Chandragupta or Chanakya organi- 
zed Indian kings against Alexander 
and the Greeks. The young Chandra- 
gupta’s ambition was to capture the 
throne of the Nanda king at Patali- 
putra and he appears to have been 
uninterested in the Greeks. Towards 
the end of his reign he made an 
amicable treaty with the Greek, 
Seleucus Nicator ruling in Iran. As 
for Chanakya’s fight against foreigo 


forces, a Sanskrit play of a later 


date, the Mudrarakshasa, presents a 
picture of sordid intrigue on the 
part of Chanakya in which the 
Greeks and Persians are merely lis- 
ted as among the many allies of the 
Nanda king. They do not even 
arouse a comment from Chanakya. 
It does seem interesting that Chana- 
kya should now be projected as the 
conscience-keeper of Indian national- 
ism, given that he had so little use 
for political morality! 


As regards the consciousness of 
the unity of India, the precise con- 
notation of the terms used for India 
need to be clarified. The terms used 
by West Asians—the Hindush of the 
Persian kings, the Indoi of the 
Greeks, the Indica of Latin writers 
and the al-Hind of the Arabs—were 
all terms derived from the name of 
the Indus, the Sindhu, which they 
saw as the great divide, and the 

. terms used referred to the land on 
the other side. It was not a geo- 
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graphically exact definition but very 
broadly so and what came to be 
included in it depended on current 
knowledge of the area on the Part 
of the writers. 


F. the Persians it was only the 
north-west. The Greek and Latin 
sources expand their descriptions of 
India as and when they become 
familiar with new areas of Indian 
geography; hence the limited know- 
ledge of Ktesias, the enhanced 
knowledge of Megasthenes and the’ 
much more detailed information of 
the geographer Ptolemy and the 
historian Pliny. For the Arabs, al- 
Hind was initially the trans-Indus 
region and only gradually came to 
include other areas. Although the 
authors use the same name for the 
large territory which . approximated 
the Indian subcontinent, neverthe- 
less none of them speak of the 
Indians in all these areas constitu- 
ting a single nation. ‘Indian’ is not 
aterm of national identity in these 
texts but is essentially a term of 
proximate geographical placement. 


The Indian concepts of Jambud- 
vipa and Bharatavarsha were again 
not exact geographical concepts but 
were cosmological notions. Jambud- 
vipa, used as early as the Mauryan 
period, appears to have included 
more than the Indian subcontinent. 
Bharatavarsha, references to which 
are much later, was one of its nine 
divisions. Bharatavarsha in turn 
was divided into nine areas each one 
an island separated by enclosing 
seas. Clearly there was not even an 
attempt at geographical exactitude. 
The identification of various regions 
with Bharatavarsha is recent. The 
Mauryan empire may have included 
almost the whole of the subcontinent 
but it lasted as such for barely a 
century and rapidly broke up ' into 
smaller kingdoms and states. This 
does not support 'the sublime nature 
of national culture' as projected by 
the кзз. 


If Indian patriotism is to be 
strengthened then attention must 
turn to the problems of the present 
and their alleviation in a manner 
which will make Indians take a 
pride in our society. Teaching spuri- 
ous history to the next generation 
of young Indians is not the way to 
go about it. 


A DISTORTED view of India’s 
history is a major component of the 
ideology of communalism. Many 
scholars of Indian historiography 
have traced the communalist distor- 
tion of Indian history to the works 
of a number of early British histo- 
rians of India, some of which were 
sponsored by the British government 
in India, and to Indian historical 
writings, some of which were inspired 
by certain aspects of Indian nationa- 
lism in its early phase. The process 
of the corrections of these dis- 
tortions which was initiated by 
nationalist historians in the pre- 
independence period, has been car- 
ried forward by a large number of 
historians since independence and it 
can be said that in contemporary 
Indian historical writings the com- 
munalist framework no longer occu- 
pies a position of influence. Their 
impact on the teaching of history 
in schools has been marginal. 


The main, and in most cases the 
sole, source of historical knowledge 
for both students and teachers are 
the textbooks which are recommen- 
ded and/or prescribed by the edu- 
cational authorities in the states. 
Realizing the importance of history 
textbooks, efforts have been made 
during the past two or three decades 
to free history textbooks from com- 
munalist distortions. These efforts 
have been initiated by the state or 
have had the support of the state 
except during a short period in the 
late 1970s when the process was 
sought to be reversed. The National 
Council of Educational Research 
and Training (NCERT), an organiza- 
tion ‘set up by the Government of 


State sponsored communalization 
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India, brought out history text- 
books, most of them written by emi- 
nent historians, which have been 
acclaimed for their secular and 
scientific approach. The NCERT also 
initiated a programme of textbook 
evaluation witha view to helping 
educational agencies eliminate some 
of the more gross distortions from 
the instructional materials, particu- 
larly in history and languages. 


Most of the school textbooks up 
to the secondary stage are prepared 
and brought out by state agencies 
thongh а significant number are still 
brought out by private publishers. 
Some of the evils associated with 
textbook publishing such as corrup- 
tion and profiteering, which had 
been pointed out by the Education 
Commission (1964-66), have been 
ended as a result of nationaliza- 
tion. But the general quality of 
the textbooks, both private and 
nationalized, has not improved very 
greatly. The evaluation of history 
textbooks undertaken by educational 
authorities in the states some years 
ago brought to light the poor quality 
of most of the textbooks used in tle 
country. The main criteria of evalus 
ation were to see that the presenta- 
tion of the past was authentic and 
free from factual inaccuracies and 
that it did not promote communal, 
casteist and regional prejudices. 


A large number of textbooks were 
found to be abounding in inaccura- 
cies and communalist and even 
racialist presentations. Efforts were 
made by some of the state textbook 
agencies to revise their textbooks 
and, at least, to remove some of the 
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more gross distortions. In the case 
of one Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion, each of the 12 private publi- 
shers’ textbooks recommended for 
use by senior secondary students 
was found to be unsuitable and was 
removed from its list of recommen- 
ded textbooks. Some of the worst 
history textbooks are used in the 
private schools in Delhi and else- 
where. Most of these private schools 
are affiliated to another Board, 
located in Delhi. This Board does 
not evaluate and recommend books 
and apparently gives the schools 
total freedom in the choice of text- 
books. 


А 


А few quotations to illustrate the 
kind of historical knowledge that 
some of these textbooks provide to 
young cbildren would suffice. On 
the caste system: ‘It helped a lot in 
preserving the Hindu culture and 
religion. It maintained a high stan- 
dard of morality and purity of 
blood.' On the influence of geogra- 
phy on Indian history: “There is no 
doubt that this separation of the 
North and the South has sometimes 
led to separatist tendencies but it 
has benefited: us too. In times of 
danger it has served as a 'Safety 
Zone’ for the culture of North. 
Whenever the Hindus were persecu- 
ted by the Muslim rulers in the 
North they slipped away to the 
South and saved their lives. The 
Hindu culture, literature and reli- 
gion were thus saved from extinc- 
tion. All this was made possible due 
to the existence of the Satpura and 
the Vindhya hills.” On the ‘Aryan 
race’: ‘Aryan race is considered 
among the famous superior and civi- 
lized races of the world.... Most 
people in India, and Englishmen, 

ians, Germans, Spaniards, 
French etc. feel pride іп consider- 
ihg themselves descendants of the 

ans. According to them pure 
blood of the Aryans flows in their 
veins.’ 


Some of the most blatantly com- 
munalist distortions occur in the 
treatment of medieval Indian his- 
tory. Most of these textbooks pre- 
sent the entire period as one of 
conflict between the foreign Muslim 
rulers and Hindu subjects. Most also 
give to the young readers the impres- 
sion that to be a Muslim is, as a rule, 
to be intolerant of other religions. 
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Some examples of such writings 
may be appropriate to quote here. 
On Mahmud Ghaznavi: ‘Mahmud 
was a robber. He did not intend to 
set up his rule in India. He was very 
greedy. He was a true Muslim. He 
destroyed the temples and killed the 
Hindus.’ On Akbar: ‘Though he was 
a Muslim he did not force his Hindu 
subjects to follow the Muslim reli- 
gion.’ On Aurangzeb: ‘Не placed 
the entire resources of the empire 
at the disposal of the missionary 
propaganda of his faith.... Doors 
of Government service were closed 
for the Hindus.’ On Shivaji: “He 
conceived the noblest idea of libera- 
ting his "country and religion" from 
foreign yoke, and nobly did he carry 
it out by consecrating his whole life 
to the sacred cause.... His grateful 


` countrymen have ever looked upon 


him ''as an incarnation of God" 
and even today no other name stirs 
the pulse of the mighty Hindu com- 
munity from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin as that of the great Mara- 
tha leader.’ 


Ti last quotation is from the 
late К.С. Majumdar's A Brief His- 
tory of India which, first published 
in 1925 and revised in its 34th edi- 
tion in 1977, is still used in schools 
in some parts of the country. He 
alone among the authors of the text- 
books quoted above was a profes- 
sional historian. Most of the others, 
generally historically illiterate and 
innocent of historical studies, merely 
reproduced with a slight change in 
language other textbooks in the 
belief that they were stating esta- 
blished historical truths. Majumdar 
was the General Editor of the 11- 
volume The History and Culture of 
the Indian People published by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. A number 
of scholars were associated with the 
preparation of these volumes which 
consistently followed a communalist 
framework. 


In the preface to the first volume 
(The Vedic Age), Majumdar wrote: 
‘This volume attempts a picture of 
what may be regarded as the dawn 
of Hindu civilization... the next two 
volumes reflect its full morning glory 
and noonday splendour; in the 
fourth volume we come across the 
shadows of the declining day, while 
dusk sets in with the fifth. Then 


follows the darkness of the long. 


night, so far as Hindu civilization 
is concerned, a darkness which en- 
velops it even now.’ The setting in 
of dusk refers to the Ghaznavid in- 
vasion which is covered in the fifth 
volume while the Jong night began 
with the establishment of the Delhi 
Sultanate. 


In his preface to the sixth volume 
(The Delhi Sultanate) Majumdar 
wrote: ‘...for the first time in Indian 
history, ‘two distinct but important 
communities and cultures stood face 
to face, and India was permanently 
divided into two powerful units, each 
with a marked individuality of its 
own, which did not prove to be 


amenable toa fusion or even any- 


close permanent coordination. The 
problem which then faced India has 
proved to be the most knotty one 
in its chequered history during the 
next six hundred years, and has not 
entirely been solved by the partition 
or bifurcation of India.’ The estab- 
lishment of the British rule, to him, 
was merely the exchange of ‘one 
foreign yoke for another’. 


Majumdar’s views have been 
quoted extensively for the clear 
statement of the communalist frame- 
work of Indian history that they 
provide. They were considered 
standard historical works suitable 
for study by college and university 
students and for that reason, during 
the Janata party rule, it was decided 
to translate them into all major 
Indian languages. 


T. communalist framework 
which many of these textbooks 
followed was not in response to a 
deliberate policy decision by the 
state even when such textbooks were 
produced by nationalized textbook 
agencies. The authority of the state 
to impose а communalist framework 
on history textbooks was sought to 
be used for the first time in [977 
soon after the Janata party formed 
its government at the centre. Some 
history textbooks of the NCERT and 
some others were sought to be with- 
drawn on the ground that they ' pre- 
sented a completely different view of 
the image of the country far remov- 
ed from traditional and cultural and 
scientific values’. 


From the specific objections that 


were raised to these books, it is clear . 


that what was objected to was the 
secular and scientific view to the 
study of Indian history that these 
` books promoted. The demand to 

: withdraw these books was decried by 
most historians and others through- 
out the country and the books survi- 
ved the government of the Janata 
party. However, опе textbook—R.S. 
Sharma's Ancient India, which was 
published after the Janata party had 
come to power, was withdrawn 
from the list of recommended text- 
books by the Central Board of 
Secondary Education on the instruc- 
tion of the Union Ministry of Edu- 
cation. It was restored on tbe list 
after the Janata party went out of 
power. i 


I. was also at this time that the 
communal historians formed their 
Indien History and Culture Society 
with the blessings of the then Union 
Minister of Education. Many of 
them are presently historians of the 
Sangh Parivar and are behind fhe 
second and latest attempt to use 
state power to communalize history 
textbooks-—this time more success- 
fully than before—which began in 
1991 in states іп which the Bhara- 
буа Janata Party (BIP) had come to 
power. The leadiüg role in this 
regard is being played by the govern- 
ment of Uttar Pradesh where the 
matter has been pursued with greater 
vigour than in other BJP-ruled states 
under the guidance of Rajnath 
Singh, Education Minister of the 
state. 


The intellectual resources of all the 
organizations of the Sangh Parivar 
have been mobilized to, in the words 
of R.K. Malkani, introduce ‘healthy 
nationalism in the educational sys- 
tem' and to glorify, in the words of 
Rajnath Singh, 'our own heroes, 
our own rich cultural heritage and 
tradition’. (Interestingly, during his 
visit to Pakistan Malkani was shock- 
` ed to see that Pakistanis had already 
done to history what his govern- 
ments were just beginning to do.) 
The Vishwa Hindu Parishad, Akhil 


. Bharatiya Vidyarthi Parishad, and 


the Bharatiya Shikshana Mandal, 
among others, are playing their part. 


Besides what they are doing in the 
states, they are also demanding that 
other statea follow their example. 
Writing books, even textbooks, takes 


time. But the urgency of introducing 
‘healthy nationalism’ and glorifying 
‘our own heroes, our own rich cul- 
tural heritage . and tradition’ жав 80 
ргевзїп& that they had to make do 
by revising some of the existing 
textbooks. by deleting some state- 
ments and adding new ones. Some 
of the pressing issues that could not 
await the writing of new textbooks 
are mentioned in what follows. They 
were first discussed at a national 
conference on Indian history which 
was held at Lucknow in April 1992. 
Most of the participants in this con- 
ference were from U.P. and a few 
from M.P. The revision of some 
textbooks is mentioned among the 
achievements of Uttar Pradesh for 
the development of education in 
1991-92 in a publicity brochure 
brought ont by the government. 


The first major issue relates to the 
original home of the Aryans. Some 
Indians, for purely ‘patriotic’ ` rea- 
sons, have always held the view that 
the Aryans were indigenous to India 


"and that they spread to other parts 


of the world from Indian soil. Tilak 
believed the Aryan homeland to 
have been in the Arctic and his 
patriotism could not be doubted. 
So the patriotic believers in the 
Indian homeland of the Aryans had 
shifted the Arctic to lie within India. 


T are many unresolved ques- 
tions relating to what is called the 
“Aryan problem’. Most scholars hold 
the view that the word does not 
stand for a ‘racial’ group but for 
people belonging to a particular 
language family which includes 
Sanskrit. The discovery of the Har- 
appa culture led to another problem 
as that culture clearly seemed to 
have pre-existed the Vedic culture. 
But it began to be claimed by 'patri- 
otic’ historians that the Aryans were 
pre-Harappan. Апа the argument 
has gone on and on. 


In July 1991, the Mythic Society 
and the Bharatiya Itihas Sankalan 
Yojana Samiti organized a seminar 
on the Aryan problems at Banga- 
lore. The resolution passed at the 
seminar demanded that the results 
of new researches should be incor- 
porated in the textbooks in. place 
of the old, incorrect and outmoded 
theories and to ‘at least incorporate 
the other side of the theories pro- 


pounded by the Western scholars so 
that; our students do not have to 
study incorrect history. This will 
help in developing а юш. national 
outlook.’ . 


The resolution was circulated by 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad with а 
covering letter which stated that 
the theory of the non-Indian origin 
of the Aryans 'was a part of the 
conspiracy of the foreign rulers that 
they wanted to create ап impression 
in us, во that we should not have а 
deep attachment to Bharat’. The 
national conference on Indian his- 
tory, mentioned earlier, recom- 
mended that: 'In reality Aryan 
civilization originated and developed 
in India’ and that ‘it has been prov- 
ed by new evidences and discove- 
ries that Harappan civilization and 
Aryan civilization were parts of the 
same civilization.' 


T.. problem of the Harappan 
culture being urban and . Vedic 
(Aryan) being pastoral-agricultural 
has been resolved in an ingenious 
manner. The recommendation ex- 
plains, ‘According to the picture 
which the Vedic literature presents, 
a group of some people which was 
engaged in farming, cattle breeding, 
teaching/learning was inhabiting the 
forests. At the same time, another 
group was leading an urban life and 
was engaged in long distance trade 
through roads, river routes and sea 
routes. The same situation prevails 
in India today where there are six 
lakh villages and only 600 cities. 
There is a difference in the living 
styles of the two although culturally 
both are living according to the 
same values of life. The revised 
version of the textbook entitled High 
School Itihas—Bhag 1 brought out 
recently has dutifully included these 
‘findings’ in the relevant chapters.” 


That the motives for the revisions 
are more ‘patriotic’ than academic is 
clear from another question which 
is being pressed with a great deal of 
urgency. Áryaus were the creators 
of Indian culture and civilization. 
Indian culture is what developed in 
ancient India which was essentially 
Hindu culture and all that happen- 
ed subsequently was ‘foreign’ intru- 
sion which should be totally rejected. 
People whose ancestors were not 
indigenous to India and elements of 
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culture which were not a part of 
ancient Hindu culture are not truly 
Indian. 


The Education Minister of U.P. 
was asked by a press reporter the 
reason why the theory about Aryans 
being natives of India was not inclu- 
ded in the textbooks earlier if there 
was historical evidence to support 
the theory. Не replied: ‘It was a 
blunder on the part of successive 
governments not to have included it 
in the syllabus. In fact, this would 
have gone against the electoral cal- 
culations of political parties for it 
would have meant talking of Aryans, 
of Hinduism, of Shiv, of Durga, of 
Shivaji and of Rana Pratap. This 
would have angered a substantial 
number of people, especially Mus- 
lims, and would have cost the politi- 
cians their vote-banks.' Linkihg the 
question of the Агуап homeland to 
Indianness or Hinduism апа its gods 
and goddesses and to some historical 
characters means that those who are 
not totally indigenous cannot be 
truly Indian. (It was this view of 
equating indigenous with truly 
Indian—the others being less Indians 
or non-Indian—that led the Cong- 
ress government of Madhya Pradesh, 
under the pressure of Rajputs, to 
issue an order to blacken a para- 
graph in every copy of an NCERT 
textbook which referred to the theory 

: that the Rajputs were the descen- 
dants of foreigners who had settled 
in India during the period 2nd cen- 
ture B.C. to 6th century A.D.) 


Hs R.C. Majumdar had 
traced the ‘dusk’ of Indian civiliza- 
tion to the 10th century and the ‘long 
night’ to the establishment of the 
Delhi Sultanate. The British colonial 
rule was merely а continuation of 
the ‘long night’, replacement of one 
foleign rule by another. The Sangh 
Farivar historians and the Edücation 
Minister of U.P. have extended its 
antiquity by 1500 years. The ‘new 
dimensions for writing history text- 
books' laid down by the national 
conference on Indian history include 
the following: 


"There has been a proud tradition 
of Indian resistance from the time 
of Alexander's invasion on India till 
freedom from British slavery. Gene- 
rally, appropriate importance has 
not been given to this resistance and 
its leaders. It seems necessary to 
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give thorough knowledge on this 
resistance and its leaders in their 
specific context and in the back- 
ground of nationalism, 
pride, national character, to develop 
in the minds of students the spirit 
to defend the integrity of our coun- 
try and nation. The 'demands ina 
nutshell’ made in the memorandum 
circulated by the students! and 
teachers' organizations of the Sangh 
Parivar have demanded 'teaching of 
complete and impartial History of 
India Freedom struggle against 
foreign invaders covering the last 
2500 years' (sic) This freedom 
struggle is to include the freedom 
from Tipu Sultan (and, presumably, 
various others) which the British 
gave us. As the memorandum says: 
‘It was а God-send that Tipu was 
ousted and the regular Wodeyar 
line re-established.’ - 


Y \ hile a thorough rewriting of an- 
cient Indian history in the new pers- 
pective of the freedom struggle is vet 
to come (Indian version of ‘ethnic 
cleansing’, to begin with in text- 


‚ books?), a few minor changes in the 


textbook have already been made. 
A statement on Chanakya’s efforts 
to see that entire Bharat is organized 
into one nation has been added. 
Three lines have been added in the 
section on Ashoka. They read: ‘It is 
worth mentioning that in spite of 
such a large empire, Ashoka had got 
his edicts engraved only in one 
script (Brahmi) (sichand one langu- 
age (Pakti-Sanskrit) (sic). This sym- 
bolizes the national unity of that 
time.’ (If the authors of this revision 
come to know that Ashoka had his 
inscriptions inscribed also in Kharo- 
sthi, Aramaic and even Greek, he 
would surely be damned for his un- 
patriotic act in the next edition of 
this book.) 


The revision of referefices to Babur 
and the mosque has not been high- 
lighted by the U.P. government in 
its publicity brochure on educational 
achievements. А para in the earlier 
version of the textbook entitled High 
School Itihas Bhag-2, which gave 
the impression that Babur was not 
intolerant in religious matters, has 
been deleted and two statements 
added in the section dealing with 
the religious policy of the Mughals. 
These statements read: ‘Babur’s local 
official Kirbagi (sic) got a mosque 


f 


national! . 


built at the demolished site of a 
temple- in Ayodhya. Although this 
structuro is disputed, even then 
Hindu people regard it a temple.’ 
The restraint shown here is amazing. 
There is no reference toa Ram or 
even a Vishnu temple and none even 
to the act of demolition. 


I. the sections dealing with the 
freedom struggle (the one in the 
20th century), additional materials 
have been provided on Subhas 
Chandra Bose and B.R. Ambedkar 
and more importantly, three pages 
have been added on Keshavrao Hed- 
gewar, the founder of RSS. Much of 
the material on Hedgewar is on how 
he won the hearts of patriots and 
praise of national leaders. As has 
been stated earlier, no thorough re- 
writing of the earlier books has been 
done so far. However, a committee 
has already been set up to compile 
and publish books on history and 
culture. 


Some idea of what the thoroughly 
revised or new textbooks would be 
like can be had from the textbooks 
which are used in Saraswati Shishu 
Mandirs, schools run by one of the 


_ Organizations of the Sangh Parivar. 


Two textbooks which deal with the 
history of national resistance starting 
with Alexander’s invasion are pres- 
cribed in classes IV and V in these 
schools. Both books deal, in highly 
provocative language, with the crush- 
ing defeats inflicted by Indians on 
all foreign invaders Alexander on- 
wards. Some of the 'facts' mentioned 
include the following: Prithviraj 
killed Mohammad Ghori and his 
dead body lay on Prithviraj's feet as 
if narrating the tale of his sins; Qutb 
Minar was built by Samudra Gupta 
and its rea] name was Vishnu 
Stambha; India became ап indepen- 
dent country under Peshwa Madhav 
Rao etcetera. 


A. few sentences which indicate the 
style of writing: 'Hundreds of villain- 
ous demons have looked towards our 
country with greedy eyes. Inpumera- 
ble plunderers and invaders came 
bere with their huge armies. Some 
had come boasting of being world 
conquerors but they were seen 
fleeing away. Some tried to establish 
their rule over entire Bharat but had 
to fight all their life. These helpless 
ones could not sleep in peace. Some 
determined to root out Hindu reli- 


gion but they themselves were rooted 
out and thrown away....’ 2 


‘After this invaders came with a 
sword in one hand and the Quran 
in the other. Innumerable Hindus 
were forced to becomé, Muslims on 
the point of the sword. This fight 
for freedom became a religious war. 
Numberless people sacrificed them- 
selves for religion. We went on 
winning one battle after another. 
We never let foreign rulers establish 
themselves but we could not make 
our separated brethren Hindus 
again....’ ‘Lakhs of foreigners came 
during these thousands of years... 
but they all suffered humiliating 
defeat.... There were some whom 
we digested (swallowed). ....When 
we were disunited, we failed to re- 
cognize who was our own and who 
were foreigners, then we were not 
able to digest them. We were not 
able to digest even those who for 
some compulsion had separated from 
us. Mughals, Pathans and Christians 
are today some of those people.' 


T.. kind of patriotism which is 
being preached through these books 
will create a generation of bigoted 
morons. The government of Madhya 
Pradesh has recently taken these 
schools out of the purview of the 
state educational authorities and the 
organization which runs these 
schools has been given the right to 
conduct its own examinations at the 
end of classes V and УШ. 


In other respects, however, the 
Madhya Pradesh government seems 
to be lagging behind its counterpart 
in U.P. Its Higher Education Grants 
Commission alone seems to have 
brought out a new textbook— Bharat 
Ki Sanskritic Virasat—for under- 
graduate students. Indian culture, 
according to this book, is the world’s 
most ancient and rich culture. The 
book highlights the ‘fact’ of Aryans 
being the original inhabitants of 
India though it is not quite sure 
whether Aryans and Dravidians are 
races or merely language groups. 
Interestingly, the author refers to 
Romila Thapar’s article published 
in SEMINAR (364, December 1989) in 
which she had argued against the 
theory of the Aryan race to prove 
that the Aryans were the original 
inhabitants of India. He is, however, 
not able to make up his mind 
whether they were a race or a lan- 


guage group or something else. He 
includes Gonds, Bhils and Santhals 
among Dravidians. 


There are certain other ‘discove- 
ties’ about India’s past which are 
being imposed on the study of other 
subjects also. In April 1992, a 
workshop was held in Allahabad to 
develop а curriculum in Vedic 
mathematics which bas been made a 
compulsory part of the mathematics 
syllabus at the secondary stage. 
From next year, it is proposed to be 
made a compulsory subject in 
colleges of engineering. 


Г. СЕИ this workshop, the 
Education Minister declared that 
‘whatever is very ancient for India, 
that precisely is most modern for 
the world’. A participant in this 
workshop stated that ‘in reality the 
mathematics which is being taught 
the world over today is Vedic 
mathematics’ and that the Vedic 
mathematics methodology is more 
useful and correct and easier than 
modern computers. It also, accord- 
ing to him, awakens national pride 
among students. The Education 
Minister in the national conference 
on Indian history informed the 
audience 'with authority' that no 
country in the world till today has 
been able to achieve in science and 
mathematics what India had achie- 
ved in ancient times. 


The notions of India’s past which 
the BJP governments are introducing 
in the school textbooks have always 
been integral to the ideology of 
Hindu communalism. Many such 
notions, though perhaps with less 
virulence and consistency, have 
always found a place in much of the 
textbook literature in the country in 
spite of the efforts made by the 
educational authorities, at least in 
principle, to eliminate them. What 
is being attempted now is to use the 
authority of the state to impose 
these notions on the educational 
system, and to subvert the legiti- 
macy of history as a form of know- 
ledge and make it the handmaid of 
communal propaganda. Efforts made 
in 1977 to withdraw secular histori- 
cal writings from being used in 
schools were thwarted as a result of 
widespread protests by historians 
and others. Now the dominant mood 
seams to be one of despondency. 
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A stinking marsh-pond 


PURUSHOTTAM AGRAWAL 


THE textbook implies compulsion; 
theoretically you are not free to 
ignore it. In our education system 
the textbook is the primary if not 
the only source of knowledge and 
wisdom. In such a system the con- 
tent and orientation of various text- 
books are of vital importance. The 
current controversy regarding the 
introduction of new textbooks in the 
ByP-ruled states of Madhya Pradesh 
and Uttar Pradesh must not be seen 
only as a problem of determining 
the limits of the use or the abuse 
of textbooks by any ruling party. 
It is primarily a question of self- 
perception and definition. What 
kind of sense of heritage do we want 
to bequeath to our younger genera- 
tion? And why? Obviously, these 
and other questions pertaining to 
heritage and history are rooted in 
the conflicts, struggles and percep- 
tions of the present. 


The exponents of ‘Hindutva’ 
claim that they are only trying to 
inculcate in the minds of students a 
sense of pride and belonging. Gran- 
ted that this is a noble intention, 
but the question is: can any sense 
of pride and belonging be value- 
free? One ought to be proud of the 
achievements and democratizing 
tendencies implicit in one’s cultural 
heritage, but can one be really 
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and morally proud of a continuing 
tradition of oppresiveness and 
exploitation? All heritages have 
conflicting traditions of oppression 
and its resistance. Which tradition 
one follows would depend on one’s 
value system and the vision of the 
present and the future. In his fam- 
ous novel Gora, Tagore had put the 
question quite succinctly. According 
to him, the choice in any social and 
cultural discourse is basically bet- 
ween values and attitudes conducive 
to the creation of a catholic society 
and a stifling structure. 


The textbook under consideration 
here (Bharat ki Sanskritik Virasat) 
is compulsory reading for first 
year graduation students, Introduced 
in Madhya Pradesb, the book con- 
tains 10 chapters dealing with Indian 
culture, land and people, social 
structure, literature, religion and 


- philosophy, arts, the freedom. strug- 


gle and the Constitution, the influ- 
ence of Indian culture on the world 
and finally, the contribution of 
Madhya Pradesh in the making of 
the ‘great’ Indian culture. That the 
book subscribes to the ‘Hindutva’ 
notion of culture is obvious not 
only from the material it uses, but 
also from what it excludes. 


For instance, the entire heritage 
of medieval Bhakti literature is left 


out. Although in different contexts, 
some Bhakti poets are mentioned 
in passing, the Bhakti sensibility 
which had Rama as one of the most 
important points of reference, does 
not deserve even a single sentence. 
Similarly, they do not find anything 
worth mentioning in the history of 
‘Indian science, even in the sup- 
posedly golden ancient period. This 
neglect of both Bhakti and science 
is by no means an error ora slip. 
It ів a naturel manifestation of the - 
Hindutva notion of culture. 


The pedagogical message of the 
book is clear: all the symptoms of 
degeneration and decay in Indian 
heritage and society are the result of 
the ominous influence of Islam. Two 
axioms underlie the treatment of any 
topic or theme in the book. One, 
Bharatiyata is synonymous with 
been no oppression, alienation, con- 
flict and power struggle in Bharati- 
yata so understood. 


B. not even RSS could play ostrich 
to the extent of finding everything 
fine with this Bharatiyata as it mani- 
fests itself today. Here, the second 
axiom comes in handy. According 
to it, all oppressive practices like 
вац and untouchability, and the 
various forms of cultural and social 
stagnation are actually the result of 
the evil influence of Islam and the 
establishment of Muslim rule. This 
pedagogical message is by no means 
restricted to this book alone. It is 
the core of the pseudo-nationalist 
notion of culture which permeates 
the entire cultural and political 
discourse of the Rashtriya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh, Vishwa Hindu Pari- 
shad and Bharatiya Janata Party. 


The strategy behind the introduc- 
tion of this and other similar text- 
books is quite clear. The objective 
is more than just the wish to trans- 
form BIP prejudices into historical 
truths. They want the younger gene- 
ration to internalize the communal 
and fascist prejudices of the BJP as 
cultural deposits or moral-value 
assumptions (sanskaras). These sans- 
karas ge oe a the indivi- 
dual's анса. behaviour 
throughout hi his | This aim achie- 
ved, membership ot & pseudo-natio- 
nalist party would then become 


NAM One thus becomes party 

to oppression and superstition. Both 

our intuitive sense of justice and our 

critical consciousness are sacrificed 

> the holy altar of putative ‘nationa- 
am’. 


I. this pseudo-nationalist disco- 
urse heritage becomes а commodity 
outside culture, while cuiture itself 
becomes a static object ossified in 
^some golden era of antiquity. The 
living, organic relationship with 
heritage is substituted by the worship 
ofa hoary past. The dialectics of 
subject and object in the realm of 
cultural experience degenerates into 
a stagnant and false pride. ‘Culture’, 
like ‘nation’, becomes so mystified 
that it cannot be subjected to any 
critical enquiry. It literally becomes 
an area of darkness. To use a Tago- 
rian metaphor, ‘the living flow of 
Ganga degenerates into a marsh- 
pond’. This is precisely what the 
BJP-wallahs would like the Indian 
heritage to become: a stinking marsh- 
pond! 


It is in the context of this reifica- 
tion of culture and heritage that the 
disgusting absurdities of this parti- 
cular book become somewhat under- 
standable. The book is interesting 
at least from the point of view that 
it gives a fairly clear idea of the ByP’s 
notion of culture and heritage. They 
want the younger generation to be 
proud of the Indian heritege minus 
science and Bhakti, because both of 
these discourses are rooted in the 
spirit of enquiry. In the BJP’s autho- 
ritarian notion of culture, this spirit 
is banished: any attempt at probing 
or questioning is forbidden. Those 
who dare ask questions, like Gargi, 
will end up with their heads broken 
either by the curse of Yajnavalkya, 
or by the mundane force of the Baj- 
rang Dal. 


All historical narratives are rooted 
in contemporary perceptions and 
prejudices. Their authenticity de- 
pends upon the measure of objecti- 
vity employed, and the nature of 
evidence presented in their support. 
But not so in the case of pseudo- 
nationalist lovers of heritage. Their 
sole obsession is to subjugate all 
history and heritage to their present- 
day political project, giving them 
the courage to rush in where angels 
would fear to tread. And in their 


enthusiasm, they provide some genui, 
nely hilarious moments in their 
narrative of heritage. 


To take a few examples of the 
gems of pseudo-nationalist wisdom. 
Right in the beginning, we are infor- 
med that 'the tradition of worship 
of ‘Rama, Krishna, Shiva, Pippal, 
river, sun and other nature gods has 
been. continuing uninterrupted for at 
least 5,000 years’ (p. 3). But when 
the Vedic gods from Varuna to 
Parjanya are introduced, the book 
makes no mention of Ката and 
Krishna (p. 49). The inclusion of 
Rama and Krishna among the nature 
gods is undoubtedly а brilliant con- 
tribution to our understanding of the 
Hindu pantheon and will gladden 
the hearts of all Rama-bbakta 
supporters of RIP! The authors assert 
quite smugly and without citing any 
source that the Vedas were ‘written’ 
(p. 3). Unfortunately, the Vedic 
rishis themselves were not so sure. 
They referred to their compositions 
as ‘shrutis’. 


Т. prove the indigenousness of 
Aryans i is vitally important for BUP’s 

‘political project’. The book indul- 
ges in unabashed manipulation in 
this regard. The views of eminent 
historians are quoted out of context, 
a debatable proposition is presented 
as gospel truth. And, true to their 
‘culture’, the authors convenient- 
ly omit even ‘nationalist’ scholars 
like Tilak and Dayananda Saraswati 
in this context. For they too, like 
the ‘pseudo-secularists’, believed 
that the Aryans were not the origi- 
nal inhabitants of this country. 


Now, how can you be an Indian, 
(read Hindu) if you are not proud 
of the great institution of- *yajna'? 
After all, yajna is not just a пїфд1 
buta symbol of the divine scheme 
of universal welfare, in which dogs, 
shudras and insignificant insects are 
treated at par with one another. 
Here is a description of 'Bhoota- 
Yajna’: “A part of the offering is 
taken out before hand and fed to a 
dog, shudra, animals, birds and 
other insignificant insects' (p. 35). 
So in the cultural hierarchy suggest- 
ed by these authors, even а dog 
enjoys a superior status over а 
shudra. The language itself betrays 
their conceptualization of Indian 
culture which is deeply anti-human 
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and steeped in narrow-minded su- 7jected to oppreesión and atrocities’ 


perstition. This immediately makes 
clear why this conceptualization had 
to exclude the probing and egalita- 
rian discourse of the medieval 
Bhakti poets. 


I. the Hindutva notion, the 
Bhakti sensibility is important only 
inasmuch as it functions as an 
emotive restatement of scriptural 
wisdom. But the import of Bhakti 
literature lies precisely in tbe fact 
that it expands the horizons of tradi- 
tional religious sensibility instead of 
only poetically restating it. In fact, 
the Bhakti literature epitomizes 
popular religiosity and its epistemo- 
logy is rooted in the experiences of 
ordinary people. 


Secondly, Bhakti poetry develop- 
ed after the advent of Islam and as 
the worthy exponents of Hindutva 
would have us believe, the contri- 
bution of Islam has only been nega- 
tive. The book unambiguously as- 
serts ‘that the circumstances over the 
last one thousand years have led to 
the diminishing of the original cul- 
tural flexibility of India. The reason 
for this is not any internal weakness 
but a natural reaction to social and 
political events’ (р. 4). Thus only 
the Islamic invasion is to be blamed 
for any oppressive facets of Indian 
(read Hindu) way of life. ‘The an- 
cient period,’ the book informs us, 
‘was dominantly spiritualistic and it 
was the golden age of Indian society’ 
(p. 42). (Incidentally, to call Indian 
society ‘spiritualistic’ was sympto- 
matic of orientalistic scholarship and 
was sharply resented even by Hindu 
ae like Tilak and Savar- 
kar. 


Anyway, in this ‘golden age’ every- 
thing was humane and ideal. It was 
ely after ‘foreign invasions assault- 
ed the cultural identity of India, 
that the open Varna-Vyavastha gave 
way toa restrictive caste system, and 
priestly ritualism and superstition 
took root in the society. The Dhar- 
ma-Shastras and Smritis transformed 
Indian society: a great and open 
society was converted into a closed 
one. Women were deprived of their 
freedom... S. charini was 
forced into the status of a dasi... the 
practice of sati started... untoucha- 
bility was practised; as a result of 
which a whole social class was sub- 
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(рр. 42-43). As is obvious from this 
description, Islam is the arch-villain 
of Indian society. So much so that 
while the noble Hindu kings cons- 
cientiously encouraged the dance 
forms, ‘the Muslim rulers took dance 
only as a means of entertainment 
and reduced it to a court form" 
(p. 63). 


This obsession with Islam would 
have been hilarious had it been 
rooted in simple ignorance. But this 
18 not so. Not only in this book but 
in the entire discourse of pseudo- 
nationalism, the assigned role of 
Islam as a whipping-boy is crucial. 
In fact, the hatred of Islam and its 
Indian followers is nothing but a 
reflection of brahmanical contempt 
for the so-called lower castes. The 
reason is quite simple. Before Islam 
there was no conceivable escape for 
the wretched of the caste. system, 
They could only criticize or satirize 
the Kafkaesque world of the caste 
system or could opt out of it by 
becoming ‘bairagis’ at the cost of 
sacrificing all family ties and social 
relations. 


Ys for the first time іп Indian 
history, offered an honourable alter- 
native to those who were and are 
still considered equal to ‘dogs, ani- 
mals and other insignificant insects’. 
For this crime Islam was never for- 
given. The book under discussion 
describes Islam as a simple religion 
‘devoid of any metaphysics’ (p. 56). 
Obviously, Islam as а system is 
incapable of sophisticated reasoning 
and the Muslims as a people are 
bound to be impulsive simpletons. 
Islam seems to constantly evoke in 
the minds of pseudo-nationalists а 
response of pathetic fear and hatred. 


In fact, the role of Islam has been 
both complex and  multi-faceted. 
While asa theoretically egalitarian 
religion it offered solace to ordi- 
nary people, at the same time, like 
any other religion, it also served as 
arationalization of oppressive sys- 
tems and institutions. The pseudo- 
nationalist gloss over this complex- 
ity. The struggle for hegemony and 
the position of Islam vis-a-vis this 
struggle has been ignored in secula- 
rist historiography as well. 


But the pseudo-nationalist dis- 
course kills two birds with a single 


stone. On the one hand, it locates 
the internal enemy of Indian society 
in Islam and, on the other, it seeks 
to direct the anguish and anger of 
dalits, tribals and women towards 
Islam and Indian Muslims. While 
putting the blame for the practice of 
untouchability at the door of Islam, 
it is conveniently forgotten that 
Manu-Smriti was composed between 
200 B.C. and 300 A.D., i.e. four cen- 
turies before tho emergence of Islam. 
Manu goes to the extent of saying 
that a dead brahman should not be 
carried by a shudra because if the 
latter defiled the burnt offering by 
his touch the deceased wiil not reach 
heaven (Manu V/104). 


I. is unnecessary to cite from the 
notoriously horrible code of punish- 
ments laid down by Manu. He 
categorically considers women and 
shudras as the most impure sections 
of human society (Manu XI/224). 
He unambiguously states that 'even 
a brahman who subsists merely by 
the name of his caste can interpret 
the law, but а shudra can never be 
appointed as judge (Dharma-Pravar- 
taka)’ (ibid, Ұ11/20). He warns that 
the kingdom of that monarch who 
looks on while а shudra settles the 
law will sink Jow like a cow in the 
morass (ibid. VII/z1). It is not only a 
matter of implicit understanding but 
of explicit injunctions (not just in 
Manu bnt in various Smritis) that 
shudras and women had no right 
whatsoever to know the law by 
which they were governed. So much 
for the open and mobile Varna- 
Vyavastha before the ‘evil influence’ 
of Islam! 


It is an incontrovertible fact that 
Manu's vision of society was that of 
a hierarchical exploitative order in 
which each person had an assigned 
place, assigned not through consen- 
sus or a dynamic social process but 
by an alliance of the powerful. Manu- 
Smriti 18 normative in orientation but 
itis also indicative of a ruling alli- 
ance becoming more and more in- 
human in the pursuit of power. Ány 
sense of ‘heritage’ has to locate itself 
in this context. The agenda, even 
today, is power to the oppressed— of 
which Manu was mortally afraid. As 
are his pseudo-nationalist progenies. 
But Manu was forthright about this; 
pseudos being pseudos, are masters 
of distortion and deception. 


This deception is not only perfi- 
dious to any authentic notion of 
culture but is also harmful to the 
_ Hindu community itself. Lack of 
critical self-awareness both causes 
and reflects a myopic self-percep- 
tion. It contributes greatly in curtail- 
ing the life-giving flow of cultural 
heritage into a quagmire from which 
any community—ethnic, cultural or 
political—would find it difficult to 
extricate itself. 


The moral of the pseudo-nationa- 
list cultural discourse is palpable. 
Culture is not a living flow, it is 
only an uncritical glorification of a 
selective past. Heritage is only a 
commodity which is to be used for 
petty political gains and also for 
creating cultural deposits conducive 
to the spread of mass hatred against 
the other so that the critical self- 
awareness does not grow. In this 
scheme, the sense of belonging to 
heritage results not in enlighten- 
ment but in obfuscation. As the 
swan in the panchatantra story reali- 
zed, that to the owls, noon is very 
dark and they prefer it that way! 


But there is а moral for demo- 
cratic and sensitive souls as well. The 
English-speaking elite, which has no 
cultural moorings in this country, 
deserve the punishment which the 
Advanis and Malkanis are inflicting 
upon its political and cultural dis- 
course. The liberal intelligentsia 
dares not challenge it with any degree 
of cultural certainty and profandity 
because it never bothered itself with 
the problem of rooting itself in 
the cultural experiences of ordinary 


people. It enjoys, at best, a 'guest-' 


status’ so far as the discourse on 
culture is concerned. 


The book poses a challenge: is it 
sufficient to condemn and ridicule 
such absurdities or is something 
more called for? The real task is to 
engage in a search for authentic 
notions of Indianness, and to inter- 
vene in the discourse of culture with 
а sense of cultural rootedness, and 
that in the languages of the Indian 
people rather than in English, the 
lingua-franca of the Indian elite. 
Only then will it be possible to have 
an organic relationship with Indian 
society and heritage and thus liberate 
culture and heritage from the quag- 
mire of pseudo-nationalism. 


Ideology and pedagogy 


PALIWAL & С.М. SUBRAMANIAM 


SOCIAL science teaching has long 
been seen asa means of inculcat- 
ing this or that ideology or value 
system. Nationalism, secularism, 
socialism, communalism, feminism 
and many new issues that keep 
emerging have competed for a place 
in social science teaching. Interest- 
ingly the changes that concern for 
ideology has brought about in any 
textbook are very few, very margi- 
nal, albeit otherwise significant. 
They would barely cover half a 
dozen pages of the book in question, 
if not just half a dozen lines. The 
large part of the textbook remains 
almost unchanged and untouched. 
However, these changes are made 
with much fanfare and evoke much 
frenzy. 


This is sad because the few glances 
people throw towards textbooks are 
so completely entangled in those 
half a dozen pages or lines, that the 
mass of matter in the remaining 
scores and scores of pages is never 
looked at with similar concern. 
While the role of ideology. cannot 
be negated or ignored, particularly 
in social science teaching, we need 
to realize that this preoccupation 
with ideology has impeded the deve- 
lopment of the pedagogy of воа! 
science teaching. 


*This article is based on the experience 


of developing alternative textbooks in 
social sciences for the middle schools of 
Madhya Pradesh. These textbooks are be- 
ing developed as part of an experimental 

programme run by the Eklavya group in 
collaboration with the Education Depart- 
ment of tho government. The programme 


in t schools of 
as жбус бы 19 


Postscript: As we go to , the BJP 
government of Madhya А has isswed 
orders to close the social studies program- 
me of EXlarya. : 
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Way back in 1982, when we 
began our work in social science 
textbook development, we primarily 


wanted to address the issue of deve-- 


loping intellectual skills and concep- 
tual faculties in children. For us, 
these wero very important goals of 
education. In the course of our work 
we often encountered the problem 
of ideology. Once again today, ideo- 
logy and textbook writing аз an 
issue of national importance has 
come centre-stage—being part of a 
throbbing political scenario. How- 
ever, there are some dimensions of 
this issue that do not necessarily 
emerge from organized or politicized 
quarters. These dimensions also have 
a great bearing on textbook writing, 
and need a closer look. 


A village schoolteacher once 
accosted us on the road and said: 
‘Whatever you do, please explain 
and -eleborate the chapters of the 
textbooks. It is impossible to under- 
stand anything from them. Every 
single sentence of these books is like 
a sutra, and requires 8 to IO sen- 
tences from our side for explanation. 
Very often we don’t know what or 
how to explain. That was his way 
ofsaying that the chapters do not 
aid in developing images or concepts 
in the minds of children or, in other 
words, developing understanding. 
What the textbooks do is to enshrine 
the quiz notion of knowledge. Bom- 
barding children with a myriad 
separate and independent facts is 
the objective behind their design 
and presentation. 


I. is obviously impOssible to ex- 
plain and eleborate all those facts 
and their linkages and yet make a 
textbook viable within the school 
time-table.. Nor is that a relevant 
ise from the point of view 
e$teaching any subject. A subject 
is notthe mass of information it 
conveys. It is а way of looking at 
things, а way of examining and 
understanding. It is this that needs 
to be taught—with the help of 
topics and issues that are appro- 
priate for the purpose. 


Let us explain briefly how we 
tried to do this in history. For us 
the purpose of teaching history was: 

*Make children study changes in 
society; 
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*Make them aware of connections, 
relationships and causations amongst 
various social factors; 


*Make them understand the role 
of personalities through the social 
context of their times; 


“Make children recognize the im- 
pact of historical processes on their 
lives today; 


*Make them aware of the critical 
method used by historians to recons- 
truct past events; 


*Introduce them to the problem 
of forming opinions and judgements 
on the basis of the views and evi- 
dence of others. 


We chose topics or subjects that 
helped us design chapters for meet- 
ing these objectives. For the sake of 
convenience and familiarity, we work- 
ed within the syllabus prescribed by 
tbe Government Board, but modi- 
fied the weightage and presentation 
of different topics to enable us to 
teach the basic features of historical 
understanding effectively. 


Y. the most crucial determinant 
of our textbook design was the level 
of the children we were dealing 
with. They needed concrete, detail- 
ed, vivid descriptive material to 
form images of life in tho past. Only 
tħen could they comprehend, com- 
pare, study changes, and under- 
stand causes and linkages. This need 
for concreteness and detail often 


made us adopt the story style of 


presentation. Yes, the chapters did 
become long, but they also became 
interesting and easy to understand. 


We trimmed out many sundry 
topics because it was no point just 
mentioning them like a formality. 
Through this process we arrived at 
& book well within the syllabus, but 
new іп its approach, emphasis and 
goals. The capping stone of the en- 
deavour was a system of open book 
evaluation which focused on testing 
skilis and understanding. However, 
did people perceive our effort as 
being pedagogical апа not ideolo- 
gical? 


We had Jong discussions and de- 
bates with the teachers concerned, 
analyzing the textbook with them. 
They were hugely relieved to see 


hands shoot up in the class to 
answer questions in the course of 
the chapters. The kids were relating 
weil to the material and were lively, 
talkative and responsive in class— 
good enough reason for teachers to 
Tel Deed and relieved and re- 
axed. 


Yet, something was amiss. They 
were disturbed by the absence of 
familiar ideological signposts. They 
asked us: ‘But why haven’t you 
called Samudra Gupta ‘Great’ ? Why 
haven’t you mentioned the ‘Golden’ 
Age? Even Akbar—you haven't 
called him ‘Great’. Why haven't you 
said that Aurangzeb's religious policy 
led to the downfall of the Mughal 
empire? That the Vedas are the 
repositories of all knowledge in the 
world? The previous textbooks had 
al! these things.' 


O.. answer was that superlatives 
like great, golden and glorious are 
matters of judgement. What we have 
tolearnis how to analyze, under- 
stand and assess situations and . 
people, how to compare and con- 
trast them with others. At the end 
of it wo can arrive at our own judge- 
ment, our own preferences. We told 
them fhat there was no point in 
taking other peoples’ judgements. 
at face value. They got the message, 
but it took-some swallowing. After 
some time they would come back 
to it. ‘But you must call someone 
great. It’s important to portray 
someone, something as an ideal be- 
fore children. Children need some- 
thing to look up to and emulate.’ 


Perhaps they have a point parti- 
cularly as even traditional heroes 
like Akbar are not portrayed as 
heroes since the chapter focuses on 
analyzing their realpolitik. Conver- 
sely, of course, Aurangzeb does not 
become a villain. Frankly, creating 
heroes and villains is not something 
we could view аз а legitimate task 
of teaching history. That surely, 
lies in the domain either of literature 
or of politics. However, history as 
a discipline has yet to establish its 
distinct апа legitimate identity 
among the various scientific ways of 
pursuing knowledge. In the popu- 
lar mind, and in а Jarge part of the 
scholarly world too, history has 
much more to do with sentiment 
than with science. Hence there is no 


question of keeping a certain overt 
ideology in abeyance. Its absence 
in our books was therefore distur- 
bing and puzzling. Ы 


— 


О... people do not even read the 
textbook and yet launch a tirade on 
our ideological ghost. There is a 
certain frenzy in the atmosphere 
about matters related to textbooks 
and history. In this atmosphere it 
is quite an uphill task to even 
in communicating on the metho- 
dological and pedagogical aspects of 
the textbooks we have developed. 
A typical conversation in the con- 
text of a lesson on the Turkish con- 
quest with an official of the 
Education Department goes thus: 


‘You don't say that the Turks 
destroyed the temples—that they 
converted people on the point of the 
sword.’ 


“But we have said this in the 


chapter on the Turkish conquest.’ 


‘No no no—you do not write the 
truth. You just write a few lines 
and forget the matter.’ (In other 
words stating the truth is not enough 
—one must blow its trumpet too.) 


"You вее, the chapter focuses оп 
giving children an exercise in evalu- 
ating the opinion of different his- 
torians on the reasons of Turkish 
success. Since that is the focus... .' 


“Children can't go so deep. They 
are not capable of doing the serious 
tasks you are giving them at this 
age. Have you any child psycholo- 
gist or qualifled educationist on your 
team? You must judge properly the 
level of the children.’ ey need to 
betold only the broad facts. But 
the English have distorted all facts 
in the research they have done. And 
all these historians follow in their 
footsteps...’ 


Note the point: children can’t go 
deep into any matter. But of course 
they should be armed with all the 
broad facts with the deepest ideolo- 
gical meanings. In other words, 
methodology ‘is too deep for them 
whereas ideology is not. 


It is therefore quite clear thata ` 


demand for an ideologically oriented 
textbook is often made in the name 


of children. But what of the child- 
ren? How have they responded? 
What about their sentimental or 
emotional needs? Take, for example, 
the chapter on agrarian conditions 
in Mughal times. The issues being 
discussed were how cash. revenue 
demands facilitated commercializa- 
tion of crops, how that in turn added 
to the indebtedness of farmers, and 
how indebted farmers took recourse 
to migration in order to escape and 
survive. All along there were ques- 
tions comparing that situation with 
the current one. The emotional- 
identification children felt with the 
farmers of hundreds of years ago 
was all too visible. It was touching 
to see them so moved and involved. 


О. take our chapter on Akbar. It 
examines the fluctuations in Akbar’s 
religious policy in relation to his 
court politics. The children find this 
chapter gripping. They narrate back 
all the clever twists and turns of the 
redoubtable monarch's policies and 
actions with great mirth and under- 
standing. They don't seem to mind 
at all that he has not been portrayed 
as an ideal. They understand, with 
fair seriousness, what he needed to 
do and why. It's the world of real- 
politik—many elements of which 
they see and experience in their own 
world too. Somehow, the chapter 
whets their appetite for understand- 
ing what makes the world tick. 
There is a sense of gleeful satisfac- 
tion. 


Many such experiences in the 
classrooms have left us with a 
strange conclusion: children like the 
fact that they are being treated with 
seriousness, that they are being given 
deep and real matters to understand 
and explain. Perhaps a greater 
emotional need of theirs is being 
satisfied in this way. It is the adults 
who think that only the broad, the 
superficial, the brief... the sermo- 
nized and the ideologized is appro- 
priate for children. No doubt, they 
have their reasons for believing this. 

There is a certain danger in exam- 
ining real situations deeply. For, in 
the last analysis, what is the chapter 
legitimizing? Quite a few teachers 
bave repeatedly expressed grave dis- 
comfort at leaving a problem as a 
problem. If the chapter on pan- 
chayats gives some examples of the 


actual functioning of the panchayat 
system, it will obviously not paint a 
rosy picture. They don’t mind that, 
but insist that some example of a 
good panchayat (for there must be 
some good ones somewhere) must 


be given lest the chapter has a nega- 


tive impact on tender minds. 


If the chapter on farmers and 
labourers describes various catego- 
ries of the agricultural community 
and shows how different categories 
have made use ofthe new agricul- 
tural technologies, it will naturally 
touch upon the problems of indeb- 
tedness, unemployment and low 
returns for small and marginal far- 
mers. What is wrong with that? 
‘Nothing,’ we are told. ‘Only you 
must say how the government is 
trying to solve these problems or 
what people can do on their own to 
alleviate their difficulties. Because if 
you don't do this and leave the 
chapter at an examination of prob- 
lems—it will give children ideas 
inciting rebellion and revolt. You 
seo, you shouldn't try to push your 
ideology through textbooks!' 


Nas to say, legitimizing the 
state and the status quo is not view- 
ed as peddling an ideology at all. A 
textbook is an organ ofthe state, 
and must, therefore, naturally and 
actively propagate the basic and 
essential ideology of the state. Then 
where does the sanctity of the auto- 
nomous pursuit of knowledge stand 
in relation to the government text- 
books? This problem pursued us 
doggedly in most of the civics chap- 
ters we developed, particularly be- 
cause they deal with current politics 
and economics. These matters are 
very close and relevant to the lives 
of children. 


In fact, how to handle the ido- 
logy of the state and the existiffg 
social order seemed a more pervasive 
problem їп alternative textbook 
development. For many children, 
it matters little who came from 
where in the hoary past. But it does 
matter whether the textbook allows 
them a genuine entry into the hard, 
real world people have lived in, or 
whether it keeps the portals of 
understanding veiled (if not half- 
closed) with glorifications, légitimi- 
zations, idealizations and mystifica- 
tions. 
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THE current controversy over text- 
book publishing in Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh provides an 
occasion to re-examine one of the 
most emotive and vexed subjects 
among book publishers and their 
associations—the nationalization of 
school textbooks in all government- 
run, controlled or aided schools, 
representing about 98% of all the 
schools in the country. What were 
the purposes of nationalization, how 
far have they been served, and is 


there a case for reconsideration? ' - 


Tronically in the context of the cur- 
rent controversy, nationalization of 
school textbooks: first began in a 
small way in U.P. when the Congress 
captured power there prior to inde- 
pendence. But the policy of phased 
nationalization of all textbooks used 
in government or government-aided 
schools really came into its own 
soon after independence, gained 
momentum in the 1960s and was all 
but total a decade later. 


The policy of nationalization was 
thus conceived of in the halcyon 
pre- and early post-independence 
days when the Congress party and 
Nehruvian socialism were unchal- 
lenged. When dreams ran high of a 
self-confident, secular India, united 
in purpose, with democratic institu- 
tions, embodying the best elements 
of capitalism and socialism, showing 
the way to economic self-reliance 
and prosperity to the rest of the de- 
colonizing/newly decolonized world 
in Asia and Africa. 

The welfare state par excellence 
would introduce free compulsory 
education at all levels and as the 
basis for that provide good, inexpen- 
sive textbooks of uniform quality 
and content throughout the country. 
Textbooks would serve as a basia 
for uniting the diverse regions and 
religious groupings in India. This at 
a time when there was no real 
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Denationalizing textbooks 


ADIL TYABJI 


indigenous publishing tradition in 
India and school textbooks were the 
monopoly of a few offshoots of prin- 
cipally British publishing houses 
established in the early 20th century. 
They provided textbooks which, 
though generally of high quality, had 
all too frequently been written for 
English students and therefore, in 
social, linguistic, historical, geogra- 
phical, and political content and 
methodology were unsuitable for 
Indian students. 


The aims and goals of nationali- 
zation were thus in theory laudable, 
though even here there were costs to 
be paid. Independence witnessed a 
mushroom-growth of small publi- 
shers, undercapitalized, lacking in 
tradition, skills and inspiration, with 
an eye on the main chance of the 
enormous potential school and lib- 
rary market. Had the school market 
Temained open, the huge resources 
emanating from educational publi- 
shing would have fostered the growth 
of a strong indigenous publishing 
industry as local publishers compe- 
ted for a market share with the esta- 
blished Indian branches of British 
companies. These had professional 
expertise built up through imported 
traditions and adapted to the Indian 
environment over three or four 
decades, and employed Indian per- 
sonnel in increasingly senior posi- 
tions. The demonstration effect, as 
it were, would have rubbed off. 


Nationalization put a break on 
such developments and to this day 
there are hundreds of undercapitali- 
zed publishing units lacking even 
the most elementary norms of qua- 


‘lity and professionalism, let alone 


ethics, in what might otherwise have 
been a flourishing and professional 
industry. It is a credit to the resi- 
lience of the book publishing sector 
that even deprived of the most lucra- 


tive publishing area by far, it has 
grown remarkably quickly, to join 
the 10 largest publishing countries 


in the world in terms of output and- 


developed substantially, albeit un- 
evenly, in skills and professionalism. 


T. nationalization of textbooks 
failed to meet its laydable objectives 
for a number of reasons. The most 
important perhaps is that books can- 
not be produced and marketed like 
potatoes, quality and demand ensur- 
ed by tested strains, fertile soil back- 
ed up with adequate application of 
composts, fertilizers and pesticides, 
availability of irrigation, efficient 
promotional and distribution ser- 
vices, and the like: Though a num- 
ber of very large publishing houses 
exist in various parts of the world, 
book publishing (including textbook 
publishing) is essentially a small- 
scale activity. 


Even in large publishing houses, 
the creation of books is split up into 
relatively small functional units with 
their own identity and esprit. This 
~ creates the conditions where team- 
work, enthusiasm, knowledge and 
“feel’ for particular kinds of books 
have full play, pride in the product 
and competitive spirit (vis-a-vis other 
publishers’ books), and the requisite 
degree of specialization are fostered. 
Government or government-led insti- 
tutions, unwieldy and grandiose in 
structure and aims, overmanned, 
bound by layers of rules, compart- 
mentalized, and frequently afflicted 
Бу а lack of sense of vocation and 
teamwork, are singularly ill-equipped 
to fit this profile. Besides, where no 
competition exists and books are 
force-fed into a captive market, how 
is the motivation to learn, innovate, 
devise alternative formulations and 
methodologies, study developments 
elsewhere... to be generated? Where 
books are devised, produced, and 
marketed by а multiplicity of large 
interlocking organizations, how can 
the operation be imbued with that 
quality of individual involvement, 
innovation and stamp which are the 
hallmarks of creative publishing? 


As its name suggests, the National 
Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT), a wing of the Na- 
tional Institute of Education (in turn 
the academic wing ‘of the Ministry 
of Education) was created with the, 


again, laudable aim of researching 
teaching methodology suitable for 
India, textbook research and deve- 
lopment of model textbooks, teacher 
training and curriculum develop- 
ment. Had it restricted itself to even 
this already quite formidable port- 
folio, with its very considerable 
resources and prestige it could have 
developed an unquestioned expertise 
in these areas, setting standards for 


а developing private industry to, 


emulate. Instead it was saddled with 
the task of publishing textbooks in 
all subjects for over 9895 of tho 
millions of school-going in India in 
English, Hindi, Sanskrit, and Urdu. 
State Textbook Bureaus were created 
to produce regional-language variants 
at the state level independently of it. 


I. such a situation is it possible 
to maintain a continuity of methodo- 
logy, subject, uniformity of quality, 
balance and style? No one author 
or even a compatible and compact 
team of authors can achieve it in a 
limited time-frame. So you have 
orce to recourse to dozens of 
individual authors with varying 
abilities, styles and approach. The 
only connecting link then is that 
irreducible minimum, the syllabus, 
which must be covered at all costs. 
That the books have been produced 
in these circumstances for so many 
years is a formidable organizational 
achievement, notwithstanding com- 
plaints of often poor content, low 
production values, delays, and 
distribution bottlenecks. But is this 
a satisfactory way of inculcating that 
oft repeated phrase, 'the reading 
habit' and taking education beyond 
а rote bypass of the examination 
hurdle? I have serious misgivings. 


Then there is that other question 
of ‘inexpensive’. Are these textbooks 
really as inexpensive as their price 
tags suggest? Book - publishing in 
Tndia is a lean and low profile acti- 
уйу. Few glittering parties, no TV 
ads, scarcely any advertising in the 
print media. We operate in an eco- 
nomy of scarcity and books, apart 
of course from essential textbooks, 
are very low priority on the average 
family budget. Cutting frills and 

ices to the minimum for trade 

ks and books for the young is as 
natural for the publisher as brushing 
his teeth.  Nationalized textbooks 
are inexpensive by comparison be- 


cause they carry a heavy element of 
subsidy. Establishment costs and 
overheads (as is well known, excep- 
tionally high in government orga- 


-nizations) do not enter into pricing, 


paper is indented from the mills at 
special quota prices, no profits need 
be made, and losses are benignly tole- 
rated. No, government textbooks are 
not really as inexpensive as it would 
appear. Given a percentage of the 
social coet incurred, private publi- 
shers could be more than competi- 
tive in this area. | 


So much for good and inexpensive 
textbooks of uniform quality. The 
other major goal of nationalization 
was the use of textbooks as a basis 
for uniting the diverse regions and 
religious groupings in the country. 
The fatal flaw was declaring educa- 
tion to be a state subject under the 
Constitution. The reasoning behind 
this was that in a diverse and multi- 
cultural society like India, education 
needed to be attuned to local needs 
and regional variations. 


Tu frailties of this argument and 
the dangers that loomed ahead were 
not apparent as long as the consen- 
sus on secularism and unity remain- 
ed intact in the post-independence 
euphoria and as long as the Con- 
grees retained its monolithic pre- 
sence at the centre and in the states. 
The centre was in а position to 
design the overarching framework, 
leaving the states to embroider in 
the variations to suit Jocal and re- 
gional conditions. With the weaken- 
ing of the centre vis-a-vis tho states 
and with non-Congress governments 
in power in many of them, educa- 
tion, and along with it textbooks, 
became yet another pawn in the 
political game. 


As the first salvo, the Dravi 
Munnetra Kazhagam (Dmx) flex 
Tamil muscles in the south. English 
was abolished as a compulsory sub- 
ject at the primary and secondary 
levels in Gujarat for well over a 
decade, leaving a majority of Guja- 
rati schoolchildren virtually unem- 
ployable outside the state. An 
analogous situation continues to pre- 
vailin M.P. and U.P. with regard 
to Hindi. 

It is not my intention to get mired 
here in a discussion of the merits 
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and demerits of the vexed - Eng- 
lish versus Hindi yersus regional 
language controversy nor of the two 
от. three language formulae. Му 


reference to the problem is merely | 


to point out that denigrating edu- 
cation as a state subject has made it 
extremely vulnerable to politics and 
the temporary whims of an (often 
temporary) bunch of politicians with 
. a populist agenda. Whatever the 
policy, there кү "obviously be a 
single broad policy for the country 
as а whole, else the future of millions 
of young people may be jeopardized 
by ill-conceived schemes, not thoro- 
ughly thought through, for Кыр 
rary advantage. 


С, in Gujarat and Assam- 
ese in Assam may be very emotive 
vote-pullers in the ive states 
in the heat and excitement of the 
moment, or in state-centre one-up- 
manship. But how many state gov- 


' ernments with hair-breadth majori- ` 


ties can be relied upon to pause and 
think of the employment potential 
of their respective states and of the 
. fate of the young, people who step 
out of them for employment oppor- 
tunities? And in any case, what of 
that used and misused yet increa- 
singly relevant catch phrase ‘emo- 
tional integration? How potent a 
tool for divisiveness and mischief 
education as a state subject can be 
may be imagined on a micro-scale 
in terms of the antics of the Shiv 
Sainiks in Maharashtra and actually 
seen in practice оп a more macro 
one in the current Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BIP) assay into scholasticism 
in Madhya Pradesh and U.P. 


Not that education as a central or 
joint subject is any guarantee of 
immunity against politicization. ByP’s 

ipulation of postings to key 
phon in education, discourage- 

t of the acquisition of any post- 
Gupta history by libraries, and 
reported attempts at destruction of 
manuscripts pertaining to the medie- 
val period during its (еро) short- 
lived tenure in the post-Emergency 
Janata Dal coalition is testimony to 
that. 


Jt can, however, act as а check, 
and there is little doubt that the 
' central government, more sharply in 
the national spotlight, tends to act 
with far, greater maturity and all- 
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India perspective than state govern- 
ments aro likely to do. One can 
only pray (will god hear?!) that the 
maturity of the Indian people acting 
in concert does nót permit reaction- 
ary, neo-fascist parties into power 
at the centre. But then education 
remains and will continue to be a 
state subject, government agencies 
will continue to publish textbooks, 
and therein lies the rub! 

With all its failings, nationaliza- 
tion of school textbooks has been 
with us for over 30 years and per- 
haps it is too much to expect it to 
wither away. Associated with the 
operations of the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training 
0 there is true to tradition 
of government organizations) a vast 
network of supporting organizational 
infrastructure at' state level such as 
the State Boards of Education, Cen- 
tres for Educational Research and 
Training (scERTS) and NCERT field 
Offices in all state capitals, District 
Institutes of “Education, District 
Education Officers, and the like 
which are unlikely to become redun- 
dant but whose structure, respon- 


. sibilities and functioning under a 


new dispensation would entail sub- 
stantial change. 
bo es 4 

Hv, resistant government organi- 
zations, with their established net- 
works of patronage and graft, are to 
restructuring is well known. Yet 
change is in the air. Who could 
have suspected 30 years ago, or even 
very recently, that public sector units 
were expected to turn a profit or 
face privatization, that one day even 
the commanding heights-would be 
under siege. However, it took the 
threat of imminent national financial 
bankruptcy to bring that miracle 
about, and bankruptcy in textbooks 


and textbook policy| is not something - 


that anyone loses much sleep over, 
or attracts the attention of such 
august bodies ав the World Bank. 


In the event of such a miracle 
occurring, the NCERT should restrict 


itself to the role originally envisaged . 


for it, namely teacher-training, for- 
mulation of national syllabi, research 
into teaching methodology and text- 
book development at the national 
level and SCERTs/State Boards of 
Education at the state level. Publi- 
shing textbooks on the NCERT/CBSE 


syllabi should be in the hands of 
private publishers, leaving it to 
individual schools to decide which 
they want to use, as is the case with 
ICSE courses. To protect standards, 
there should be a national/state text- 
book council composed of NCERT/ 
SCERT experts and eminent educa- 
tionists/subject specialists to certify 
that textbooks submitted by indivi- 
dual püblishers adequately cover the 
syllabi and meet the requisite stan- 


Sa certification should be the 
only thing  fettering individual 
schools’ choice of books. It is after 
all the wearer who really knows 
which shoe fits and which shoe pin- . 
ches. The competition this would 
generate would (а) ensure quality 

both in layout, content and produc- 
tion values; (b) encourage and, 

indeed, demand constant innovation 
within the limits of course content 
and around: it in terms of supple- 
mentary material, teacher’s 
etcetera; (с) generate enormous finan- 
cial resources for the publishing 
sector, enabling publishers to invest 


“in long- tetm author resources for 


much needed development of India- 
oriented lexical and non-lexical re- 
ference projects in English, Hindi, 
and the regional languages and into 
and out of each other, major multi- 
author tertiary-level textbooks and 
the like; and (d) entail the most 
competitive pricing, in which they 
could be aided by the government 
by the supply of printing paper (pro- 
bably the most expensive in the 
world) at controlled rates for certi- 
fied textbooks. 


Indian publishers would really 
come of age, have an opportunity 
to develop greater professionalism, 
be in a position to do justice to 
India's enormous authorship poten- 
tial, and earn far more foreign ex- 
change than they consume (through 
imports). The government would be 
able to streamline the unwieldy, 
duplication of institutional frame- 
work; cut down on waste and avoid 
much well-deserved flak! The con- 
sumer would have the cheapest and 
the best, and most importantly, the 
widest choice. Happiness all round! 
Except of course for the patronage 
and pay-for-no-work seekers of the 
present state sa textbook pub- 
lishing i 


aids `` 


Knowledge design in Vedic ond 
post-Vedic thought | 


HARESH LALVANI 


KNOWLEDGE design is an impor- 
tant contribution of the Vedic and 
post-Vedic thinkers of India. In an 
effort to make sense of the physical 
and metaphysical worlds, the an- 
cient thinkers, in some instances, 
used morphological techniques to 
organize their physical and meta- 
physical worlds. This worldview 
encompassed areas as diverse as 
metaphysics, philosophy, religion, 
astronomy, mathematics, architec- 
ture, polity, dance and medicine. 
The key thrust of all this enormous 


effort at organizing, cataloguing and : 


systematizing information was to 
determine the fundamental units 
which combined with one another 
to generate the wide complexity of 
perceived and conceived phenomena. 
Thus the attempt was to identify 
basic morphological units of know- 
ledge which gave rise to the enorm- 
ous diversity of form, phenomena, 
process, experience and behaviour 
in the real world. The results are 
documented in various written texts. 


*Fig. 1 is taken from Ref. 6, Figs. 2 and 
3 were first published in Ref. 3, and Figs. 
4-6 were computer-generated by Neil Katz 
of oe Owings and Меггі, New 
York. 


А quick morphological survey of 
a sample selection of these texts 
makes it clear that there were four 
distinct classes of knowledge systems 
used in the past. These resulted 
from an interplay between form and 
structure. The most primitive system 
has neither form nor structure. There 
are two intermediate classes, one 
having structure and no form, and 
the other having form and no struc- 
ture. Тһе highest class has both 
form and structure. These four clas- 
ses аге generic classes and apply to 
all cultures and to contemporary 
societies in the East and the West. 
The ancient designers of knowledge 
in India used these morphologj 
techniques to varying degrees, She 
first one extensively, the second 
the third less frequently, and the 
fourth one in at least one instance 
from a much later period. Examples 
are given for each followed by some 
remarks on their relevance for India 
today. 


The no form no structure system 
was used extensively through 
Vedic and post-Vedic literature as 
exemplified by the straightforward 
listing of categories of things, e.g. 
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tridosa (three dispositions), panch- 
bhuta (five elements) and nmavrasa 
(nine emotions), and relied on the 
formal use of number as a catalogu- 
ing device. There is no concern 
regarding the structural relation 
between the entities themselves and 
itis not clear if the entities are irre- 
ducible to the most fundamental 
units. At this simplest of levels, 
number provided the most expedient 
device for classification in Vedic 
thought. The Rig Veda and later 
works like the Upanishads provide 
numerous instances of the use of 
number as а cataloguing device 
(Hopkins, 1894; Lakhtakia, 1992). 
Consider the following examples 
showing the morphological use of 
the numbers 3, 5 and 8: 


Aswins, fhrice bestow upon us 
riches: thrice approach the divine 
rite: thrice preserve our intel- 
lecta: thrice grant us prosperity: 
thrice food. The daughter of the 
sun has ascended your three- 
wheeled car. 


Rig Veda (1, 3, 4, 5) 


Having dwelt on this (fivefold 
arrangement of the worlds, the 
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gods, beings, breathings, senses, 
and elements of the body); а 
Rishi said: "Whatever exists is 
fivefold (pankta)’. 

Taittireya Upanishad (1, 7, 1) 


These are the eight abodes (the 

earth, &c.), the eight worlds 

(fire, & c.), the eight gods (the 

immortal food, & c.), the eight 
persons (the corporeal, & c.). 

Brihadaranyaka- Upanishad 

(Ш, 9, 26) 


T.. systems with form but no 
structure are exemplified by various 
architectural plans of temples catalo- 
gued in the Shilpashastras. The upa- 
pitha plan based on a 5x5 grid and 
composed of 25 squares, for exam- 
ple, is used to allocate 25 deities, 
one for each square (Fig. 1). Simi- 
larly, the 8x8 grid comprising 64 
squares, a8 in the Vastupurusha 
mandala, allocated 64 deities. Such 
a system has a geometric form de- 
fined by the square grid, but the 
relationship between all the deities 
do not seem to be organized accord- 
ing to a unifying ordering principle 
which corresponds to the grid. 






Consider another example, dealing 
with the laying of bricks for cons- 
tructing altars (Fig. 2; Lalvani, 
1992): 








Spring 


Rainy 


Season Summer 


Autumn 


Winter 


Figure 2 


This fire (the Garhapatya-fire} 
with five bricks is the year. And 
its five bricks are spring, sum- 
mer, rainy season, autumn, win- 
ter; and by them the fire has a 
head, two sides, а centre, anda 
tail 


Maitrayana-Brahmana Upanishad 
(VI, 33) 


Here the five seasons, which are 
related in a cyclical manner, do not 
correspond to the arrangement of 
the five bricks which have one pre- 
dominant centre. 


Е of knowledge systems 


with structure and no form are based 
on the mathematical concepts of 
permutations and combinations. 
Here the simple use of number is 
replaced by numbers having a 
mathematical structure. Permuta- 
tions and combinations were known 
in ancient India (Chakravarty, 1932), 
and Pingala’s Chandashutra (before 
200 B.C), the Ayurvedic medical 
works Charakasamhita and Susru- 
tasamhita (200 B.C.) and the Jain 
Bhagvati-Sutra (300 B.C.) are cited 
as early source texts, These mathe- 
matical techniques were used by 
ancient thinkers to organize a variety 
of physical and metaphysical enti- 
ties. The conceptual aim was to use 
a few generators from which a large 
variety of possibilities could be pro- 
duced, thus deriving many from 
few. This is an age-old effort to 
describe the world in terms of fewer 
and fewer unifying principles, a prac- 
tice undertaken by modern science. 


Consider the following three exam- 
ples (Chakravarti, 1932): All com- 
binations of laghu (short) and guru 
(long) pim in the Vedic chanda 
metres) used in ic compositions 
ae on ЗЕ و و‎ АБАТ 
all perfumes derived from the com- 
binations of 16 substances taken in 
one, two, three or four proportions 
(based on Varahamihira’s Brhat 
Samhita), 63 tastes from six basic 
tastes (based on Caraka Samhita, 
26, 14-23). Another example is that 
of 729 types of sexual unions based 
on three Dimensions each (of organs) 
of males and females engaged in all 
possible unions of three Intensities 
and three Durations (based on 
Vatsayana’s Kamasutra). 


T example of the syllabic cons- 
truction of Vedic metres is note- 
worthy in its structure. The types 
of metres are described in terms of 
number of syllables within a metre: 
Ukta with one syllable, Atyukta with 
two syllables, Madhya with three 
syllables, Pratistha with four sylla- 
bles, Supratistha with five syllables, 
Gayatri with six syllables, and so 
on. Each type consists of all com- 
binations of short and long (or light 
and heavy) syllables. The Natya- 
Shastra, for example, describes the 
combinations of syllables in each of 
the first 26 types of metres: 


[Possible] metrical patterns of the 
Gayatri[type] are sixty-four, of 
the Usnik one hundred and 
twenty-eight, of the Anustup two 
hundred and fifty-six, of the 
Brhati five hundred and twelve, 
of the Pankti one thousand and 
twenty-four, of the Tristup two 
thousand and forty-eight, of the 
Jagati four thousand and ninety- 
"two... of the Utkrti six crores 
seventy-one lacs eight thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-four. 
Natyashastra (XV, 37, 51-76) 


Note that the above numbers are 
part of the series 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 
64, 128, 256, 512, 1024, 2048, 
4092, ... 67108864 and correspond 
to the power series with base 2. This 
series is 2°, 21, 2", 2%, 24. 25, 28 27, 
2*, 2°, 2? .... 2%, where the power 
indicates the number of entities 
being combined. For example, con- 
sider the number 8 which equals 2?. 
This corresponds to the eight 
Madhya metres which consist of all 


combinations of short and long syl- 
lables taken three at a time. Natya- 
shastra (XV, 77, 83-84), for example, 
describes these eight trikas (triads) 
of the Madhya metre as follows: 


bha-gana — heavy, light, light 
ma-gana — heavy, heavy, heavy 


Ja-gana — light, heavy, light 
Sa-gana — light, light, heavy 
ra-gana — heavy, light, heavy 
ta-gana — heavy, heavy, light 
уа апа — light, heavy, heavy 
na-gana — light, light, light 


To take another example, all com- 
binations of six things equal 2* or 
64 possibilities. This particular exam- 
ple of the use of number 64 corres- 
ponds to 64  hexagrams in the 
I-Ching, the Chinese book of chan- 
ges, where each hexagram is com- 
posed of six parts from а combina- 
tion of two things, yin and yang. 
The Chinese hexagrams are also an 
example of a base two system, like 
the Vedic system of chandas, but the 
latter is more inclusive and not гев- 
tricted to the number six like the 
I-Ching. It includes all combinations 
of things based on all numbers rang- 
ing between 1 and 26, with a num- 
ber like 64 providing one instance 
in this series of numbers. 


Kis systems having both 
form and structure provide the most 
sophisticated morphology. Such 
systems use a geometric represen- 
tation to diagram the possibilities 
and their inter-relationships. In some 
cases, these diagrams are implied, in 
other cases they are explicitly des- 
cribed. An example of each is given. 
Consider the following excerpt from 
the Upanishads which shows the 
knowledge of the x-y-z axes, and 
the associated 'diagram in Figure 3 
which is implied: 


His Eastern quarter are the 
pranas which go to the East; 
His Southern quarter are the 
pranas which go to the South; 
His Western quarter are the 
pranas which go to the West; 
His Northern quarter are the 
.  pranas which go to the North; 
His Upper (Zenith) quarter are 
the pranas which go upward; 
His Lower (Nadir) quarter are - 
the pranas which go downward... 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
IV, 2, 3) 


Upper 
Quarter 
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é 
Lower 
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Figure 3 


Г only known example of the 
explicit type known to the author 
is from a much later period and it 
would be interesting to search for 
other examples in Vedic and post- 
Vedic periods. This example, known 
to historians of Indian science 
(Chakravarty, 1932; Bag, 1966), is 
the triangular representation, meru- 
prastara (pyramidal scheme), describ- 
ed by Halayudha (10th-11th century 
A.D.) and is identical to the later 
‘Pascal triangle’ (16th century A.D.). 
The illustration in (Fig. 4) and the 
following literary description are 
taken from the cited sources: 
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Figure 4 





Here the method of pyramidal 
expansion (meru-prastara) of the 
number of combinations of one, 
two, etc., syllables formed of 
short (and long sounds) are ex- 
plained. After drawing a square 
on the top, two. squares are 
drawn below (side by side) so 
that half of each is ex 
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squares, below it (again) four 
squares are drawn and the pro- 
cess is repeated till the desired 
pyramid is obtained. In the 
(topmost) first square the symbol 
for one is to be marked. Then in 
each of the two squares of the 
second line figure one is to be 
marked. Then in the third line 
figure one is to be placed on 
each of the two extreme squares. 
In the middle square (of the 
third line) the sum of the figures 
in the two squares immediately 
above is to be place; this is the 
meaning of the term рита. In 
the fourth line one is to be placed 
in each of the two extreme 
squares. In each of the middle 
squares, the sum of the figures 
in the two squares immediately 
above, that is, three is placed. 
Subsequent squares are filled in 
this way. Thus the second line 
gives the expansion of combina- 
tions of (short and long sounds 
forming) in a one syllabic metre; 
the third Jine the same for two 
syllables, the fourth line for three 
syllables and зо on. 
Chandahsutra (8,34) 


Relevance for Today 


The examples of various morpho- 
logies of knowledge systems 
described suggest that conceptual 
modelling was known and practised 
during the Vedic period. The model- 
ling techniques were used rigorously 
at times, and at other times formal- 
istic and esoteric concerns overrode 
a deeper structural approach to visu- 
alizing relationships between objects 
of enquiry or between knowledge 
systems. A country like India, torn 
between the strong тооз of 
ancient traditions and the drive 
towards modernization through con- 

mporary techniques and techno- 

ogy, must look at the past in a 
clear objective manner, sorting out 
aspects which have a fundamental 
value as opposed to the more forma- 
listic aspects where form for form’s 
sake is used without regard to its 
applicability to the present social, 
cultural and tecbnological environ- 
ment, 


The past provides some kernels of 
truth, It provides the comfort of 
tradition and continuity. It also 
provides the enticing trappings of 
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formalisms. Formalisms freeze free 
thought into fixed patterns which 
may have lost their validity, or may 
have been invalid in the first place. 
Especially in the closing years of 
this millennium, where fundamental- 
ism is rising in different parts of the 
world, it behoves us to clear our 
lenses and separate the useful from 
the irrelevant. The absence of an 
objective, open-minded approach to 
contemporary issues which have 
some bearing with the past but affect 
the present and shape the future, 
would be regressive. 


In contrast, India’s ancient 
knowledge of conceptual morpho- 
logy provides numerous examples 


ted in a zig-zagging manner, forcing 
the reader to think in creative ways. 
The  particle-physicist Gell-Mann 
proposed a combinatorial structure 
for quarks, the fundamental particles 
of matter. Interestingly, the struc- 
ture of the eight three syllable Vedic 
metres is reminiscent of thetype of 
thinking in particle physics, though 
the entities being combined are total- 
ly different. In Fig. 5, the eight triads 
are shown arranged on the vertices 
of a cube, thus displaying their 
underlying structure. For example, 
the opposites are located on the 
opposite corners of the cube and 
any two adjacent corners specify 
combinations which differ by only 
one attribute. 


sa-gana ya-gana 


light, light, heavy 


na-ga I 
light, hght, hght hght, heavy, hght 


hght, heavy, heavy 


-gana 


ra-gana ma~-gana 
heavy, lght, heavy heavy, heavy, heavy 
P 


bha-gana pa-gana 


heavy, light, light heavy, 


heavy, light 


Figure 5 


of rigorous techniques for classify- 
ing knowledge. The underlying 
mathematical structure of combina- 
tions, like the ones used in Vedic 
chandas, is used in several fields 
today. The Vedic and post-Vedic 
systems of thought need to be 
examined not іп a vacuum of isola- 
ted nationalism, but іп the context 
of universal principles of knowledge 
design. The eccentric Catalan thinker 
Ramon Lull (13th century A.D.) 
used the combinatorial technique in 
his Ars Magna (Gardner, 1982). 
Lullian wheels, composed of inde- 
pendently rotating concentric rings, 
are used in various charts for deter- 
mining combinations. 


More recently, the astrophysicist 
Fritz Zwicky (1969) introduced his 
‘morphological method’ by which 
various categories are listed in rows, 
or in cubic arrays, and inter-connec- 


I myself have used n-dimensional 
cubes to model a large variety of 
space structures (Lalvani, 1981, 
1982). An application of the author’s 
technique to the six basic tastes of 
Ayurveda and their mapping in a six 
dimensional cube is shown in Figure 
6. This hyper-chart shows all the 
possibilities and all their relation- 
ships, thus combining form and 
structure in one diagram. The latter 
two examples show an extension of 
the morphological models used in 
Vedic knowledge design. 


Morphological techniques, like 
the ones used in the Vedic and post- 
Vedic periods and various contem- 
porary works, provide a basis for 
coding and indexing knowledge. 
Such coding is essential in the pre- 
sent information age, where objects, 
ideas, concepts, products, processes 
must be stored, retrieved and mani- 
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pulated in computational environ- 
ments. The relevant question is: 
Can the knowledge design methods 
and results of the past provide an 
insight into organizing contemporary 
knowledge which is growing rapidly 
and becoming highly specialized? 
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Vedic mathematics 


WAGISH SHUKLA 


(There was a time in England) 
“When Falsehood in a Ciceronian 
dialect had no opposers, Truth in 
patois no listeners.'* 


VEDIC mathematics has two mean- 
ings and the two meanings are quite 
different from each other. The first 
is a ‘historical’ meaning and would 
mean mathematics as studied and 
understood in the- ‘Vedic period’. 
The second meaning generates from 
a book titled Vedic Mathematics 
published in 1965. Most, if not 
all, of the controversy, the euphoria, 


the bickerings and the hoopla, gene-- 


rates from a confusion of one with 
the other. As is quite natural in 
such situations, neither students of 
the Vedas nor students of mathema- 
tics are party to any discussion in 
the whole affair. ае I might 
add. 


But we тау ий centre on the ^ 
‘school syllabus’ which seems to 
have produced the latest journalese. 
I have before me, in Hindi, High 
School Mathematics II (compulsory 
for, science students and optional for 
students from other streams), Parts 
land 2 published by the Govern- 
ment of Uttar Pradesh. This is the 
second revised edition introduced 
in U.P. schools from July 1992. The 
first edition was published in 1981. 
We are told, in the foreword, that 
the decision to provide *nationalized 
textbooks' was taken in 1975. 


Those who are carping about the 
textbooks were managing gleefully 
the publication of : ‘nationali 
textbooks’ in 1975 and continue to 
do so when they can. Thus, to give 
an example, the National Council 


“Quoted by Ananda Coomaraswamy in 
his essay Memory in Education. s is 
included in his Essays in National Idealism 
arid ша "eb. терш by Munshiram Мапо- 
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‘and add the 


DSc. · 
ч” 


of Educational Research and Train- 
ing (NcERT) published Medieval 
India, а textbook for +2 level, stu- 
dents, in 1990, by Satish Chandra. 
This is a revised version of an earlier 
book prepared by him in 1978 for 
the same organization and the same 
purpose. 


This ‘nationalized’ textbook has 
thus been in use for nearly 14 years. · 
It tells us that Gokla, the leader 
of the Mathura rebellion by Jats 
against Aurangzeb in 1669 was cap- 
tured and killed. Tomorrow some- 
body else may write a ‘nationalized’ 
textbook, probably a revised version 
of the same since the copyright is 
with NCERT and not with the author 
information that 
Gokla's two children, in captivity, 
converted to Islam. Then there 
will Беа hueand cry, with Satish 
Chandra quite possibly the most 
outraged. Why? Because the infor- 
mation is wrong? No, it is not 
wrong. But maybe it will not be in 
conformity with the ‘secular, huma- 
nistic and didus o attitude' to 
encourage which is the stated objec- 
tive of this ‘nationalized’. textbook. 


The stated objective of the High 
School Mathematics textbook, а 
*nationalized' textbook let us remem- 
ber, is to make the student aware 
of his Indian ‘tradition’. With that 
in mind, an introduction gives a his- 
tory of Indian mathematics. That 
this is a history of ‘Indian’ mathe- 
matics will become clear to the rea- 
der only by the end ofthe chapter 
because the title is ‘A brief history 
of mathematics’. The material pre- 
sented is in itself fairly accurate and 
the tone usual when one talks about 
the glorious past. We find, for in- 
stance, that Baudhayan (1000 B.C.) 
had a clear statement of the theorem 
usually ascribed to Pythagoras (640 
B.C.): the sum of the squares of the 


` two sides of a right-angled triangle 


ів equal to the square of the hypo- 
teneuse. 

A curious student will find, in 
The Cultural Heritage of India (Vol. 
(^ . T= 1986) published by the Rama- 

а Mission Institute for Cul- 

.<, Calcutta, this and more: ‘The 
u.adition which attributes the theo- 
rem to Pythagoras began five cen- 
turies after his demise and was bas- 1 
upon a vague statement which dces 
not specify this or any other great 
geometrical discovery as due to him.’ 
Considering that this volume has 
an unsigned introduction by Raja 
Ramanna, then Scientific Adviser to 
the Ministry of Defence and Secre- 
tary, Defence Research, Government 
of India, the introduction in the 
U.P. textbook can hardly be regar- 
ded as exclusive by ‘traditionalists’. 
That is, not until you pay some 
attention to this gem from Ramanna: 
‘Somehow one has a feeling that 
had we not discarded the pragmatic 
spirit of Buddhism the way we did, 
the scientific activities of India 
would not have suffered a decline 
like they did’. A ‘nationalized’ in- 
troduction? 


Tis was a time in this country, 
in the not so distant past, when it 
was possible to read science without 
these ‘nationalized’ commentaries. 
U.P. textbooks in mathematics, in 
use in the 1950s and 1960s, for in- 
termediate classes (read+2 in the 
10+2+3 formula) mentioned casu- 
ally that the formula for solving the 
quadratic equation ax*+bx-+c=0 
was discovered by Sridharacharya in 
India much before Omar Khayyam 
after whom it is frequently named. 
The undergraduate textbook by 
Gorakh Prasad on differential cal- 
culus, one of the best and the most 
widely used textbooks written in this 
country, contained a historical note 
which informed the inquisitive that 
isolated formulae of differential cal- 
culus were known to Indian mathe- 
maticians some five centuries before 
Newton and Leibnitz, the founders 
of the subject, but as a subject, dif- 
ferential calculus was not pursued in 
India. A correct piece of informa- 
„Чоп without any ‘nationalized’ 
mediation. 
The idea of the glorious past is 
not new, nor is it an Indian innova- 
tion. French textbooks in mathema- 


tics mention mostly the French 
mathematicians, the British mention 
British, the German mention Ger- 
man. The USSR textbooks almost 
exclusively talked of USSR mathe- 
maticians. The Americans don’t 
need genealogy, they let the address 
speak for itself. Thus one has to 
really work hard to find that Lofti 
A. Zadeh, the Californian mathe 
matician (or а computer scientist if 
you want) who started ‘fuzzy mathe- 
matics’ in the late 1960s is a Tajik. 
Exactly as it is ridiculous for us to 
claim that S. Chandrasekhar or S.R. 
Abhyankar or Harish Chandra stand 


` for the Indian contribution to mathe- 


matics/mathematical sciences. 


Even во, like all histories, the his- 
tory of mathematics can be writtten 
in various ways. Thus ће U.P. 
textbook takes some pains to point 
out that -Elements (the geometry 
treatise by Euclid) was in its Arabic 
translation . confined to Muslim 
schools of India and no ‘Indian’ 
writer was influenced by this trea- 
tise. When it is explicitly mentioned 
in the same introduction that Jagan- 
nath (18th century) wrote Rekha- 
ganit and it is not reported that this 
is a translation in Sanskrit of Euc- 
lid's, there are reasons to have some 
doubts regarding this ‘history’. 


The basic problem is with the very 
idea of ‘nationalized’ information. 
In the hands of one set of people, 
committed to promote ‘secular at- 
titudes’ and ‘mixed culture’, any- 
thing that India did has to be under 
some ‘influence’, the ancient under 
Graeco-Roman, the medieval under 
Persio-Arabic. In the hands of an- 
other set of people, committed to 
project the ‘tradition’, the Indians 
did mathematics either on their own 
or did not do it atall. In both 
cases, suppression of information is 
the basic technique. 


Va. mathematics discussed in 
the previous section, is about the 
glorious past. There is a ‘Vedic 
mathematics’ of the glorious present 
as well. This too is part of the text- 
book material. This relates to a 
book, in English, titled Vedic Mathe- 
matics written by Jagadguru Swami 
Bharati Krishna Tirthaji Maharaj. 
Swamiji was born in March 1884, 
passed with honours various exami- 


nations including one in mathe 
matics, took sannyas іп 1919 and 
became Shankaracharya of the 
Govardhan Peeth, Puri, in 1925. 
He gave lecture-demonstrations in 
‘Vedic mathematics’ in many colleges 
and universities of India. There was 
some newspaper publicity also. He 
went to the USA in February 1958 
where the book under discussion was 
left, in manuscript form, for publica- 
tion. It was not published from the 
USA. .We do not know why. Swamiji 
died in 1960. The book was finally 
published with some help from 
Banaras Hindu University (but not 
by its Department of Mathematics) 
in 1965. By 1987, it had seen ten 
reprints. More reprints have doubt- 
less appeared since then and a Hindi 
translation has reportedly appeared 
in 1992, 


Т system consists of 16 sutras 
(aphorisms) and 13 sub-sutras. They 
have been extracted from the book. 
It is quite possible that the 16+13 
sutras are precisely those which 
Swamiji had in mind. We have no 
means of finding out. Swamiji had 
apparently written 16 manuscripts, 
one for each sutra. They were all 
lost. The book which we see was 
completed in one and a half months 
in 1957 when Swamiji was in bad 
health. Jt is not unreasonable to 
conjecture that this was in prepara- 
tion to the USA visit. 


The USA connection is important. 
The book is meant for the contem- 
porary Euro-American system of 
education (in mathematics). The 
Indian system of mainstream educa- 
tion is precisely that system: Camb- 
ridge locals and triposes conducted 
by Indian authorities thoroughly 
impressed by American universities. 


$ 

Just what does the book do? The. 
cover design says it all. We have 
the digits from 0 to 9, addition, 
multiplication, division, extraction 
of square roots etcetera. The U.P. 
textbooks are meant for high school- 
ers and the syllabus consists mostly, 
but not fully, of these operations. It 
is poesible, and occasionally it may 
appear to be convenient, to intro- 
duce these rules of ‘Vedic’ mathe- 
matics for such work. 


To take a worked out example 
from the textbook: you have to 
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multiply 14 by 12. You first note 
that 14 is 14+4 апа 12 is 10+2. So 
you write : 


+4 


+2 


Fhe next step is to ‘add across’. This 
gives 16(714--2 and alsom12+4). 
You write it below the left hand 
column. Multiply the right hand 
column entries, 4 and 2 respectively, 
to get 8. Write it below the right 
column. You finally have 16 under 
the left column, 8 under right colu- 
mn. Read off from the left: you get 
168. This is the answer. It is an 
application of nikhilam navatash- 
charamam dashatah, the second of 
the 16 sutras of Vedic mathematics. 


There is a standard algebraic for- 
-mula known to students before com- 
ing to high school, which says (a+b) 
(c--d)--ac--gd-rbc--bd for any num- 
ber, 8, b, c, d. Much later, if 
they opt for mathematics in an 
undergraduate course, they will be 
told that this has nothing to do with 
numbers and holds in any algebraic 
structure known as a ‘ring’. But 
that will come later. Let us stick to 
numbers. Here a, b, c, d are “апу 
numbers'. Let us specialize to the 
caso a-6: Then we have (a+b) 
(atd)=a*tad+ab+bd=a(atd+b)+ 
bd. Put а=10, d=4, b=2; you 
have the secret of this ‘Vedic’ me- 
thod of multiplication of 14 by 12. 
The Vedic sutra works because of 
this formula. 


\ y hy ‘Vedic mathematics’ when it 
can be easily geen 10 be a conse- 
quence of algebraic, ‘Western’ for- 
mulae taught in the same book if 
t in lower grade textbooks? АП 
Bia sutras are special cases of similar 
Western' formulae and work beca- 
use of them. These "Western? for- 
mulae are all available in standard 
textbooks. It is a singular disservice 
to let the student and the teacher, 
to say nothing of the man on the 
street, think that there is anything 
‘Vedic’ in these sutras which are 
obtained from standard ‘Western’ 
formulae by giving numerical values 
or by disguising them in cryptic 
Sanskrit. Have we really been dis- 
tanced from the Vedas to this extent? 
Unfortunately, we have. 
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This distancing is reflected also in 
those who are opposed to Vedic 
mathematics. Who are they? To 
begin with, there are those who want 
to know which particular Vedic text 
has these sutras. Swamij?s answer 
was: in Atharva-veda or, to be pre- 
cise, in an appendix (parishishta) to 
the Atharva-veda. What he meant 
was that he considered mathematics 
as he understood it, to be part of the 
Atharva-veda system of knowledge. 
A piece of what should be general 
awareness but is not, may help here. 
There- are four vedas, the Rig-Veda, 
Yajur-veda, Sama-veda and Atharva- 
veda. Each has an upa-»eda, or an 
associated veda. Thus, Ayur-veda 
(the Indian system of medical scien- 
ces/arts) is associated with the Rig- 
veda. Dhanur-veda (the Indian system 
of military sciences/arts) is associat- 
ed with the Үајиг-уеда; Gandharva- 
yeda (the Indian system of music 
and related sciences/arts) is associa- 
ted with the Sama-veda. And Shilp- 
shastra (the Indian system of crafts, 
architecture etcetera) is associated 
with Atharva-veda. 


S. one may.conclude that Swami- 
ji regarded mathematics as useful, 
say, to civil engineering. This is 
correct but this is hardly the way to 
describe mathematics. Їп any case, 
contemporary training in civil engi- 
neering requires much more mathe- 
matics than Swamiji’s sutras can 
provide. It is also correct to say 
that a good deal of civil engineering 
was done, and not only in India, 
without the mathematics component 
of a contemporary civil engineering 
programme, indeed without a con- 
temporary civil engineering рто- 
gramme. So what? 


People understand mathematics in 
various ways. It is reported that 
Amir Khusrau studied music as 
of a mathematics course. Plato 
thought that all rulers must be train- 
ed in mathematics. We all work 
under a system which compels every 
high schooler to learn mathematics. 
Perhaps mathematics is good; after 
all, there would be no nuclear energy 
without it. Perhaps mathematics is 
bad; after all, there would be no 
nuclear bomb without it. Mathema- 
tics, like all science and technology, 
is indeed a parishishta of Atharva- 
veda: you can destroy the world, 
you can remove some difficulties of 


the world, 'improve the lot of the 
people' as the jargon goes (Ghona 
and Shanti respectively). It is. really 
unfortunate that Swamiji used the 
title Vedic Mathematics for his ‘high 
speed computation method’ for users 
who have no idea what Vedic litera- : 
ture means. Itis unfair to have to 
look for these sutras in a manuscript 
coy of Atharva-veda. It is also 
ridiculous to say that the sufras are 
not Vedic simply because their lan- 
guage is ordinary Sanskrit and not 
Vedic Sanskrit. That way, no treatise 
in Ayurveda would be Ayur-vedic 
and Bharat would be wrong in call- 
ing his Natyashastra Natya-veda. 
Many texts, the Mahabharata for 
example, are called the fifth veda. 
On the linguistic test of Sir William 
Jones and his intellectual descen- 
dants, this traditione] nomenclature 


"would be rejected. So what? 


Tes are some who don’t like 
anything about the Vedas so natu- 
rally Vedic mathematics is bad as 
far as they are concerned. THey are 
not interested in whether it is mathe- 
matics or not. They think itis bad 
simply because a Jagadguru wrote 
it. You can’t do anything about that. 
The late P.L. Bhatnagar wrote an 
article in 1976 (Mathematics Tea- 
cher Vol. X) describing the algebraic 
formulae, as taught ín schools today, 
whose special cases Swamiji's sutras 
turn ont to be. 


The matter, such as it is, should 
have ended there. But the Govern- 
ment of India decided to promote 
‘Vedic Studies. Thé obvious and 
the most urgently needed things 
were naturally not taken up. No 
effort was made to support tradi- 
tional Vedic scholarship by provid- 
ing facilities for students who want 
tolearn the Vedas, perform Vedic 
rituals in all their complexity, to 
retain, record and perpetuate tho 
dying if not dead recital techniques 
of Vedic mantras. That would not 
be secular. So university professors 
walked in for the money to write 
books on the Vedas. And some funds 
were made available for ‘Vedic 
mathematics’. This, naturally, was 
not liked by those who wanted the 
money to come to them and not to 
others. J.N. Kapur came up with 
an article in Mathematics Education, 
April-June 1989, which is essentially 


a plea for not funding Vedic mathe- 
matics and of course, has а recom- 
mendation that ‘Government should 
spend funds on real serious mathe- 
matics and the minister of human 
resources (sic) may announce a 
National Policy on Mathematics’. 


But how will we do thatif Raja 
Ramanna goes on telling us that the 
decline of Indian science is linked 
to the discarding, by Indians, of 
the pragmatic aspects of Buddhism? 
What happens if tomorrow some- 
body writes а book on 'Buddhist 
Mathematics’ sorry, ‘Pragmatic Bud- 
dhist Mathematics’. Do we- fund it 
or not?, This is the state to which 
our understanding of the Vedas and 
Buddhism has come to. 


A reader of this aile is going 
to bea ‘layman’. He would want 
to know what Vedic mathematics is 
about. The answer to that, I think, 
has been given above but it may be 
necessary to repeat it. ‘Vedic’ mathe- 
matics in the sense of Swamiji’s 
book and the consequent literature 
on it is at most what can be found 
in any 10+2 textbook on mathe- 
matics. You can, sometimes and not 
always, use some of these rules for 
computing a bit faster. But you will 
not understand why. If you need to 
compute without understanding, you 
should buy a calculator. If you want 
to understand why calculation rules, 
Vedic or standard work, you should 
go to a regular 10--2 textbook. 


In case you want to know about 
India’s contribution to mathematics 
and do not want to read a. detailed 
history of mathematic, please do 
read the introduction to the U.P. 
textbooks. But it does not give a 
full picture. It clubs Swamiji with 
that great genius S. Ramanujan to 
whom alone in modern times. mathe- 
matics came as revelational know- 
ledge. If we want to have an idea of 
how Vedic sages ‘saw’ knowledge, 
a close approximation is provided 
by S. Ramanujan who wrote down 


many, many sutras in his diaries, ` 


not in cryptic Sanskrit but in ordi- 
nary mathematical literals and 
English, without proofs, without 
knowing perhaps why they are cor- 
rect results. Professional mathema- 
ticians all over the world are proving 
them and working real hard. Here 


is Wedic mathematics such as is 


possible in this Ka/Iyuga. 


~ Nationals ideology - 


EZ SHUKLA 


THE writing of modern Indian his- 
tory underwent changes from im- 
perialist to nationalist discourse, 
after which the Marxists took over 
and claimed, in a structuralist style, 
to have brought ‘objectivity’ by 
understanding our political econo- 
my, and bringing class interest and 
class relations into focus. They were, 
as is well known, followed by many 
others who continued to stress struc- 
tural features even when they were 
not Marxist. Until, recently, the 
terms of the discussion changed 
again. Said’s disciples, Gramsci 
scholars, post-modernist ideas, the 
subaltern school and a host of other 
varieties have followed on the earlier 
theorisers. Modernization and mo- 
dernity are continuing to make their 
contributions. Some of these sound 
so much like old nationalist stuff. 


Education is a poor cousin in the 
family (fraterni tyh of knowledge— 
and so, the history of education has 
had barely a caricature of such good 
fortune. But one does get the same 
feeling here, too. So that when a 
few years ago Gauri Vishwanathan 
articulated some early notions, later 
elaborated in her Masks of Domi- 
nance, she drew from this ignorant 
reviewer/writer the most unwelcome 
exclamation of the ‘we have heard 
that before, old stuff? variety, which 
was naturally ignored in an appro- 
priately superior silence. For, per- 


“haps among other things, even a 


mildly structural explanation or state- 
ment of what happened to India's 
education had not been made, at 
least not in published form. 


~ 
Narrating the vicissitudes of edu- 


cation has also another problem. 
While the interna of the processes 
of the economy and the polity are 
widely studied, those of education 
are not. At least not by people with 
wider social and historical percep- 
tions. Thus, the linkage of ideology, 
social structure and power with peda- 
gogy traced over a change of regimes 
is a large task. We have now, 
half a century after independence, 


the first such works encapsulat- 
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ing, 90 it seems, within themselves the 
many stages and variants observed 
in wider history. The event deserves 
celebration—with extended reflec- 
tion. It (this event) is an indicator of 
the growth of educational effort in 
our society. And of the maturation 
of reflection on it, indeed, of con- 
cern, too, that not only has educa- 
tion not spread universally but that 
it has continued to be for vast 
majorities an instrument of subordi- 
nate and divisive socialization and, 
to use a strong word, indoctrination. 
What has gone wrong? 


Research is sometimes at а disad- 
vantage in comparison to reflection 
where social and historical issuee are 
concerned. The need to support 
your position with evidence сопв- 
trains you sometimes from bringing 
in aspects of the matter which are 
not only important but crucial. Even 
when a point of view is as well and 
carefully thought out as Krishna 
Kumar's in the Political Agenda of 
Education! It cannot completely 
overcome the handicaps of a micro- 
scope in comparison to the telescope 
or, for that matter the bare wander- 
ing eye which takes the whole view 
together even as it (the latter) could 
suffer from the want of sometimes 
crucial detail. : 


T what is the character of 
Indian nationalism? ‘Mainstream’ 
Indian nationalism which culminated 
in the essentially Congress-led move- 
ment for freedom demarcated itself 
from its more Hindu progenitor (and 
later peer and rival) as it developed. 
But an essentially Hindu dominant 
consciousness was never absent. The 
secular, more egalitarian ‘socialistic’ 
component (heritage of R.C. Dutt 
and Dadabhai Naoroji) in it trium- 
ed atleast on the surface fora 
ile, largely because the huge work- 

g population—working classes and 
much peasantry—developed its class 





1. (Sage, 1991) of which this article 
started asa review. One can only cite, in 
extenuation, the weight of the issue in 
discussion and of work reviewed. 
Sharad Patil started his pioneering Dasa 
Sudra Slavery, too, as a review which 
grew and grew and which, hé says, would 
not have been published if the first publi- 
sher’s reviewer had not been overturned 
by another. I have had no such handi- 
caps. See aleo my ‘Colonial in 
Economic and Political Weekly, 17 Octo- 
ber 1992. 
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struggles too, and because socialism 
arose as a force on the world plane. 
But the parochial Hindu, Muslim, re- 
gional-linguistic particularisms have 
persisted and survived, even grown, 
alongside even as they strengthened 
the national mainstream struggle 
against the Empire. 


While the left and the regional 
have not developed ideas on educa- 
tion which have any salience, tbe 
Muslim and the more communal 
Hindu have had separate educational 
programmes and ideas of their own. 
These developed many decades ago, 
if not in the last century. Some of 
them are having disastrous consequ- 
ences today. But they are seldom 
adequately noticed in accounts of 


mainstream educational history. 


T has implications when expli- 
cating nationalist ideas on education 
in relation to identity (or 'self-iden- 
tity’). It is important to recognize 
that ethnicity, which has taken the 
form of nationalism in recent centu- 
ries, mixes easily with elements of 
religion, religion-based culture and 
cultural identity. ‘Indian’ national- 
ism did so, too. Even more than 
in most other countries, the need to 
recall a long and ancient past to 
oppose a colonial ruler, involving 
in varying degrees, recourse to reli- 
gion and its symbols, the conflictual 
implications which this carries in a 
country with more than one religion, 
each associated with different ruling 
powers at different points in time and 
space, have influenced the identity 
which education, freed from colonial 
rule, would be asked to promote. 


The dominant Hindi heartland 
developed even its main language, 
Hindi, in oppositton to Urdu (and, 
to a large extent, through malici- 
ously misplaced extrapolation, to 
Muslims and Pakistan). In varying 
ways and to various extents, expres- 
sions of nationalism in all parts of 
India had this dominant tendency 
inthe Hindu direction. Tilak and 
Bankim (at least in his Anand Math 
phase) are cases in point. Later, too, 
the parochialism of nationalism, in 
many ways, in different parts of 
the country, was highlighted even 
more when the National Integration 
Conference in the 1960s found that 
in several parts of India, school- 


children never saw the map of India. 
Neither Indian history nor geogra- 
phy was taught in the early grades 
of elementary school, by which time 
most children had either not come 
or dropped out of school. Most of 
us had not heard of the Chola and 
Vijaynagar kings and still do not 
realize that we had Buddhist rulers 
for over six centuries or that 'main- 
stream' Hinduism militantly suppres- 
sed the Buddhist faith and its shrines 
and symbols or that the Jains are 
not Hindus in quite the same way! 


А particular consolidation of 
Hindi in the manner it is now seen 
to have taken place through, for ins- 
tance, Ramchandra Shukla’s history 
of Hindi literature. The rejection of 
Arabic-Persian-Urdu origin words, 
idioms and expressions in 20th cen- 
tury Hindi is thus one important, 
but only one of the many expres- 
sions of the Hindu facet of Indian 
nationalism seeking ascendancy. The 
somewhat obstinate fact of its hav- 
ing a script different from that of 
Urdu and the rather mixed heritage 
of cultural integration as well as 
dominance and conflict of many 
centuries during which Muslim kings 
ruled in one part ofthe country or 
another, principally Delhi, have al- 
ways made the national movement's 
task of forging a composite Indian 
nationalism tricky. Both liberal and 
Fabian and science-rationality orien- 
tation as well as Marxism-Jed working 

ples! class struggles have contend- 
ed against the communal orientation 
with considerable strength and во 
far tended, at least on the surface, to 
dominate the nationalist discourse. 
But as is amply evident by now, the 
Hindu (Muslim and other) parochial 
streams of Indian national awaken- 
ing have never been too far below 
the surface. 


How have pre-British, British- 
sponsored and later education inter- 
acted with this phenomenon? While 
much indigenous education was 
practical, related to the accounting, 
clerical and related needs of trading 
revenue and judicia] work ofa lar- 
gely pre-capitalist, pre-industrial so- 
ciety, its cultural content could not 
but have а parochial tone related 
not only to traditional literature but 
also to religious belief and practice. 
The British, for practical political 


reasons, sought mostly to sanitize 
schooling from religion either of the 
indigenous variety or the Christian 
belief of the missionary, notwith- 
standing a strong proselytizing trend 
among missionaries as well as offi- 
cials who wished to ‘civilize’ India. 
Higher education and following it, 
much secondary level schooling, 
propagated a brand of ‘Western’ 
knowledge and thought which under- 
standably established the superiority 
of the West, even as liberal and 
rational ideas, science included, came 
in. 


T.. story of the adoption of 
modernity and reason by Indian 
nationalists is not, however, com- 
plete without taking note of some 


post-independence educational ideas . 


and efforts which follow from the 
better known  fpre-independence 
pioneers’ thoughts. Of course, with 
the exception of Tagore and Gandhi, 
they were all in the exclusive grip 
of the English language—and form- 
ей, in consequence, a cohesive upper 
stratum relatively isolated from mas- 
ses of our people. Even against this 
background, Nehruvian educational 
ideas were operationalized through 
ап Azad (a pre-independence rash- 
trapati who had been demoralized 
by being sidelined in post-Partition 
India) as Education Minister. 


Nehru's concept of a modern 
society which required large-scale 
industrial development, led to the 
establishment of national laborator- 
ies. It also led to a perhaps uninten- 
ded but nevertheless real dimunition 
of the country's universities as nur- 
series of basic and big science, and 
the underplaying of education in 
general and mass education parti- 
cularly, to facilitate the concen- 
tration of all available resources on 
basic industry and big irrigation and 
power projects. Gandhi's basic edu- 


cation planned for a hind swaraj. 


society served now mainly to ration- 
alize this. By showing how it could 
be done cheaply, it denied ade- 
quate resources to mass education. 
With a heart siding with the child, 
Nehru certainly could think of the 
need for leaving the child's hands 
free to throw stones or otherwise 
: play en route to or from school and 
thus call for fewer books and a ruck 
sack which could be carried on the 
back without committing the hand. 


But even learned and reasoned 
reminders! from history of, for in- 
stance, Scandinavian countries, that 
mass education had even economic 
payoffs in terms of better adapta- 
bility to the changing economic and 
technological environment could not 
turn the wheels of educational think- 
ing and policy in its favour. This 
capitulation to the ‘logic’ of econo- 
mic development as it had taken 
place in Western Europe and the 
consequent parsimony on education 
served only to complement that 
strand in India's national movement 
which gave legitimacy to traditional 
communal and parochial ideas by 
letting them take full control of 
education in the name of supple- 
menting its economic resources. 


The state stepped in in a major 
way when India's Constitution gave 
to its governments, union and state, 
authority over education. It was 
whittled away, however, by its own 
‘liberal’ intelligentsia. An early cru- 
cial instance in point was when, in 
the name of the right of minorities 
to establish and maintain institutions 
of their choice, Justice Chagla over- 
turned the then Bombay government 
order limiting non-Marathi (English) 
medium schools to children whose 
mother-tongue was English. This 
paved the way for the all-India elite 
to entrench themselves in culture 
and power through English. 


I. also opened the door to paro- 
chial protection of minorities (even 
as the order itself could, serve as a 
Hindu majoritarian thrust) culmina- 
ting in the Kerala events when the 
communist government was dismis- 
sed and later in the interpretation 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
when Hidayatullah’s court further 
widened the charter of minority 
managements. Not only does this 
pseudo-minorityism produce justi- 
fications for the already pervasive 
Hindu majoritarianism through a 
parochial school culture and practice, 
even though a secular curriculum is 
promulgated by state, it also esca- 
lates backward parochial thrusts all 
round and strengthens the forces in 
education who use state resources 
through grants-in-aid . to further 


advance this trend. 


2. For example, Alva Myrdal's Fouuda- 
tion Day Address at the Central Institute 
of Education, Delhi University, 1961. 


In the 1970s for all their centraliz- 
ing, statist tendency, the educational 
leadership from Nurul Hasan on- 
ward attempted to redefine the 
universe of ideas in school. Despite 
an educational machinery permeat- 
ed with the ambiguous, ambivalent 
heritage of the national movement, 
as state education departments and 
even the National Council of Edu- 
cational Research and Training 
were for the first time, the world of 
ideas from the French Revolution 
onwards, the methods of science 
which emerged from the technologi- 
cal and intellectual advances of the 
West and the social changes result- 
ing from working class and socialist 
successes there were introduced to 
the adolescent mind. This cycle is 
now on its way to being reversed in 
the Hindi heartland under the influ- 
ence of the other so far submerged 
half of our nation's ideological heri- 


tage. 


Sonne part of the blame for this 
Нез in the modernizers’ ignorance 
and inability to recognize and build 
on the forward looking elements of 
the nation’s heritage, ancient as well 
as from later times. But there are 
more basic explanations as well. The 
left never had a significant education- 
al presence, and not only because it 
was weak. It was perhaps also be- 
cause even the educational tasks of 
the people’s struggles were capable 
of accomplishment through institu- 
tions other than the school which 
was, in practice, seen as either a 
middle class institution or one born 
out of surpluses in the economy in 
other more ous parts of the 
world, surpluses which did not ob- 
tain here. 


Even in the developed world, the 
notion of education, formal edudb- 


tion, in support of radical socism., 


change emerged only when Gramsci 
in Mussolini's prison saw the way to 
revolutionary advance blocked and 
realized the necessity of building the 
begemony of the working class 
through many spheres and institu- 
tions, including the school. The 
notion was perhaps strengthened by 
the observed experience of the con- 
sequence of educational backward- 
ness in the USSR. By contrast, the 
liberal intelligentsia and even the 
left in India had enough room for 
steam-letting through the press and 
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representative institutions—however 
limited—for them to be not too con- 
cerned about reorienting education. 
In any case, Western liberal ideo- 
logy, freely imported through the 
medium of the English language, 
was an adequate soporific. 


For all its radical conceptions 
such as elevating lower castes’ and 
classes’ manual work to a central 
symbolic location in education 
(which had so far given this status 
to verbal learning and intellectual 
cognition only), even Gandhi’s 
thought, which some recent histo- 
rians® credit with helping build a 
nationalist hegemony, ended up 
being not much more than Dewey’s 
progressive education in the USA. 
It came a little too late, for capital- 
ist industrialism and the big urban 
life had already built their bastions 
(or a rationale for bringing about 
precisely those changes which indust- 
rialism needed i.e. manual dexterity, 
skills of conservation and social 
living). It served only to help some 
educationists, who needed support 
for their desire for (some partial) 
liberation from the yoke of the book 
and the examination, from rote and 
the rod, propagate the ideas of 
minimal reform in school practices 
in the direction of freedom, activity 
and creativity. 


d tactical character of their 
support is illustrated by the fact that 
Zakir Hussain, the Chairman of 
Wardha committee for basic educa- 
tion, at one stage could exclaim that 
basic education has intellectual goals 
right in the centre for, of the four 
steps in а basic education piece of 
work which is to be the core of edu- 
cation—choice of work, its plan- 
ning, execution and evaluation— 
tree were intellectual. In this sense 


„gi en reading poetry could be ‘work’ 


as much as spinning and weaving or 
leather work or gardening and agri- 
culture! 


Apart from ‘self-identity’ and the 
new pedagogy relating to its concepts 
of progress, Indian nationalism was 
challenged to address the goal of 
equality. As Krishna Kumar among 
a host of other commentators in 


recent years notes, the idiom of caste 


3. Shashi Joshi (Vol I) and Bhagwan 
Josh (Vol ID: The Struggle for Hegemony 
(Delhi 1992). 
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has predominated. Class is absent 
even more in discussions of educa- 
tion than in thought on Indian social 
development. We have noted earlier 
why this appears to have been the 
case. Even so, class reality, however 
complicated by caste (and language, 
particularly English) can be ignored 
only àt the cost of both veracity and 
utility. The persistence of illiteracy 
and lack of education among the 
bottom one-third to one-half of our 
people results neither from caste 
hierarchy nor reactionary pedagogy 
as much as it does from sheer econo- 
mic deprivation expressed as hunger, 
non-participation in market trans- 
actions or in bureaucratic/judicial 
activities. Thus, neither does a poor 
child and its family have the where- 
withal for sustenance and education 
nor does the economic structure 
locate it so that it is called upon to 
use literacy and numeracy. 


Wa. Phule and Ambedkar have 
had real enough targets for attack— 
and some, in fact too many, texts 
and school practices result from and 
perpetuate caste inequality—what 
is important is how far they or their 
solution are independent of class 
liberation or economic uplift. This 
central element is absent in both 
nationalist and colonial ideas" on 
education. The theme of domination 
and subordination— present equally 
in colonial as well as much national- 
ist thought on education in the 
content of textbooks and in the 
everyday regime of the school—is 
centrally related to the class realities 
of Indian as of any other society. 
This is very often ignored, while the 
related phenomena of caste and 
pedagogy are shown to be the most 
significant. 


The national movement, for 
understandable reasons, as a move- 
ment dominated by the bourgeoisie 
which was liberating its nation from 
the Empire only to promulgate its 
own hegemony, could not be expec- 
ted to emphasize and lay bare the 
class reality too obviously or empha- 
tically. That was for the leadership(s) 
of the working classes to accomplish 
if they were successfully to over- 
throw both class domination and the 
Empire. Bethatas it may, histo- 
rians and analysts of India's society 
and education cannot afford to over- 
look class. 


Comment 


IN Hindi the word for history is itihas (thus 1t was). 
This definition has a static and final quality. It is as 
if the message is that the past is dead and gone, that 
rigor mortis has set in, and no change can occur. 
Nothing can be further from the truth. The power 
game requires a memory of past events. Precedent 
legalizes and justifies, Legitimacy is given by “past 
practice'. As power equations change and new ones 
come into being, а fresh look at the past is necessary 
and often a re-interpretation called for. A new his- 
tory has to be cobbled together to serve new rulers. 


The BJP are not unique in rewriting texts. The 
break-up of the USSR and Yugoslavia will mean new 
histories for a large number of people. For example, 
the mosques of Samarkand, Tashkent and Bokhara 
will come alive again and Azeiri, Mongol, Tartar and 
Cossack clan and гасе heroes will come out of 
oblivion to ride again. Lenin and Stalin are already 
& part of a thankfully over nightmare. Farther afield, 
in Mexico, the need to be part of the North American 
market is driving new history into diminishing 
people who were heroes and building up those who 
were Villains. ۴ 

Another point to consider is that those who protest 
BJP actions, the so-called Indian liberals, do not have 
a perception of history which is particularly correct 
or truthful. Various palpable falsehoods were fed 
to them in schools while they were children. Exam- 
ples are as follows. Muslims and Hindus have been 
at each other’s throats from 1192 when Rai Pithora 
was defeated at Tarain by Shahabuddin Ghori. This 
perception/belief is false, The Turcoman who con- 
quered India had Indian generals like Tilak in the 
army besides soldiers from Hindu tribes. The 
Mughal empire was built by Rajputs from Jaipur, 
Kota, Bundi, Jodhpur, Bikaner and Jaisalmer. In 
1857 when the East India Company sepoys, mostly 
Hindu, revolted at Meerut, they instinctively came to 
Delhi to get the support and leadership of the 
Mughal emperor. These soldiers were Hindus. The 
emperor was a Muslim, over 80 years old and 
known for his poetry. No one in his family had 
fought a single battle for nearly a century. Nana 
Saheb, the last Peshwa, was also in the revolt and 
he too acknowledged the Mughal overlordship. 


The second myth is that the Marathas and Sikhs 
rose to protect the Hindus from the Muslims. The 
Mughals ceased to be in power after 1737. The 
Marathas were the most powerful Indian group. They 
never thought of supplanting the Mughals. In fact, 
when the Emperor Shah Alam was blinded by the 
Rohilla Ghulam Qadir, the Maratha ruler Scindia of 
Gwalior took up the emperor’s cause and adminis- 
tered defeat and condign punishment on the Rohilla. 


As for the Sikhs, the ninth Guru was part of the 
Jaipur army which exacted tribute from the Assa- 
mese. His son, the tenth Guru, was born at Patna 
where he had left his family. The tenth Guru was with 
Bahadur Shah at the battle of Jajan where the Prince 
Azam Shah was defeated and slain. This left Kam 
Baksh and when the imperial forces went south to 
settle the last prince contending for the Peacock 
throne, Guru Gobind Singh accompanied them and 
was in Nanded at the time of his death. 


The BJP case is based upon myths like the above. 
They are the victims of a self-created sense of injus- 
tice, of Hindus being badly done by by the Muslims. 
They have diminished all Hindus who lived between 
1192 and 1947 by accepting them as weak victims. 
Their idea of Hinduism is monolithic—in fact, a 
mirror image of what they consider to be Islam. As 
Islam in India has 72 sects and till recently, at places 
like Lucknow, the only communal riots were those 
between Shias and Sunnis and not between Hindus 
and Muslims, the BIP perception of both the ‘self? $ 
and ‘other’ is incorrect. 


The Hazrat Mahal Park in Lucknow is already 


` called Urmila Park after some unknown lady obvio- 


usly venerated by the вур. Soon the Тај will become 
a Rajput palace. Here is another irony of history. 
The British converted the title of this building from 
Taj-Bibi-ka-Rauza (the mausoleum of Taj Bibi) to 
Taj Mahal (the Crown Palace), as;they could not be 
bothered to distinguish between palaces for the living 
and mausoleums for the dead. The вур is following 
the British lead by making the building a palace. 
This would be funny if it were not tragic. 


Akhilesh Mithal 
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Books 


EDUCATION FOR DEVELOPMENT: Social Aware- 
ness, Organization and Technological Innovation 


by J.M. Heredero. Manohar, New Delhi, 1989. 


ALTHOUGH the book raises a host of questions, it 
‚ is really all about answers, answers that a Spanish 
\ Jesuit priest in India since 1960 and teaching in an 

Ahmedabad college arrived at, together with his team 
of college professors, when they took education out 
of college premises and moved from the city to the 
villages. Itis about the realization that in order to 
‘understand a new reality one must become part of 
it’. And becoming part of it meant acknowledging 
the fact that ‘a money-lender can teach more effec- 
tively than well-meaning, kind-hearted, urban pro- 
fessors’. 

Which is what brings us to the questions. At whom 
is this book aimed? How many educationists would 
really have access to a book like this? If they do read 
it and they are willing to experiment with this system 
of village or rural education or social change or 
‘immersion’, what would be their point of take off? 
And, above all, if this book is a sequel to Heredero’s 
own earlier publication, Rural Development and 
Social Change: An Experiment in Non-Formal Edu- 
cation, then what was the impact of the earlier book? 
Had the objectives of social change been ushered in 
or were these what necessitated and dictated the need 
for education that could be productive as far as deve- 
lopment was concerned? More importantly, can the 
methodology adopted by Heredero and his team of 
professors from the Behaviorial Science Centre, 
Ahmedabad, serve as a role model for educators in 
other parts of the country, say in states like Bihar 
and Uttar Pradesh where caste wars are rampant? 


These are questions well worth asking because of 
the measure of success this system of education for 
development has met with in the pockets of Gujarat 
where it was applied. In a nation hoping to progress 
towards total literacy, it might be worth pausing to 


@ consider what we mean or want to have by way of 
eem literature. As it is, the educational system, the syl- 


labii structure in school, the irrelevant and irreverent 
production of textbooks, have been а long lamented 
tale of woe of the educated urbanite. Tbe periodic 
spewing out of graduates in areas of study that seem 
to open up few or no job opportunities, only empha- 
sizes the fact that perhaps this rural experiment is 
the answer to many ills that ail our nation. 


What commends itself most in the entire program- 
me is not just its very humane approach but its em- 
phasis on warmth. А quick look at the pedagogy 
followed reveals: ‘Defreezing’ or breaking the ice to 
get over shyness, suspicion and embarrassment. 
“Warm interpersonal support’ to create a climate of 
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trust. ‘Faith’ to bring about awareness of their own 
latent powers, and ‘cooperation’, ‘decision-making’, 
‘final choice’ and ‘follow-up’. Considering that this 
particular experiment was aimed at those who could 
not necessarily pay for formal education—the depri- 
ved—it was indeed remarkably well-conceived to- 
wards the end that non-formal education should 
enable a person to deal more effectively with others. 
and with his own situation. 


In a country 'Mandalized' or vandalized by the 
Reservations issue just a year ego, one wonders how 
many of those who took sides one way or another 
were really aware of what the Mandal recommenda- 
tions proposed or what the scene was like now as far 
as the ‘scheduled caste’ was concerned. 


Education for Development is based on experiments. 
conducted from 1974 to 1988, and quoted therein is 
the break-up of Scheduled Castes of Gujarat as listed 
by LP. Desai in 1976, with startling revelations. АП 
of us who thought tbat the practice of keeping drink- 
ing water separate for untouchables, of food being 
served to them without touching them, of postmen 
throwing their letters at them, are all scenes out of 
Doordarshan's serial ıon В.К. Ambedkar—will be 
surprised to learn that these evils exist even today. 


In such circumstances to be able to herd а band— 
a village, a community of people traditionally regar- 
ded as weak and get them to react, interact, oppose 
traditional pressures from ‘higher castes’, to break 
the chains of bonded labour, is no mean achieve- 
ment. To be able to make them see reason or logic 
in so simple a project as the planting of ‘mad bawal’, 
of equidistant planting in afforestation measures and 
farming, or inspiring them to generate leadership 
qualities within their limitations, is the true trans- 
lation of education to grassroots level. 


This is one book, therefore, that one earnestly 
wishes was a film or had been conceived of as a 
video cassette. The entire proceedings of the experi- 
ment come alive. They have been so truthfully 
narrated, sans embellishments, that one can almost 
picture the country louts herded together, bewildered 
at first and then slowly emerging as a collectively 
enlightened entity. In camera, the experiment could 
have served a dual purpose. Not only could the 
proceedings, the meetings, the hesitations and doubts 
expressed by the Vankars in the villages of Gujarat, 
have been relayed back to them so that they could 
have benefitted from them, but the film could -have 
been used to advantage in other parts of the state, 
the country, with other communities. In this sense 
the scope of the book is extremely limited. 


But there is another, more important failing. Since 
education for development is the issue at hand, 
Heredero has concentrated entirely on the deprived 
community, with the Vankars as the moving force 


` 


behind the experiment. The entire book thus takes 
on a male mantle, eschewing the role of women 
altogether. Where bonded labour, deprived commu- 
nities or untouchables are concerned, one cannot 
proceed with the presumption that the woman is an 
. invisible entity. Society, the caste system, the bonds 
‘of labour, are all biased towards casting the woman 
in an inferior role. However, it has already been 
established that women have been more willing to 
accept change, especially if it is geared towards their 
upliftment. With opportunities for education or 
experimentation offered to women, decisions would 
have been taken faster and changes accepted far 
more quickly. Perhaps the role of the Vankar women 
is so inherent to the success of Heredero's experi- 
ment that it does not really need to be stated sepa- 
rately. But that is precisely what the camera's lens 
could have told us, better, 

Valjayanti Savant Tompe 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION edited by Di 


Gupta. Oxford in India Readings. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New Delhi, 1991. : 


FOR tbe novitiate in sociology, the field of social 
stratification is а complex but challenging one. With 
а bewildering àrray of concepts, a variety of theoreti- 
cal perspectives and a growing volume of research, it 
is often difficult to get a definite grasp of the nature 
of social inequality, leave alone a bird's eye view of 
the subject. 


. The Indian social situation has aroused considera- 
ble debate and a large volume of research material 
exists on different aspects of traditional social struc- 
ture, the changing reality of caste, its interface with 
class and political processes and so on. Much of this 
literature is not always readily available to those who 
are beginning to explore the field. The attempt of 
OUP to bring out a set of readings on social stratifi- 
cation is, therefore, very much in order. 


The compilation under review, Social Stratifica- 
tion js one of the Oxford in India Readings in Social 
and Cultural Anthropology. It comprises 30-odd 
Papers which, according to editor Gupta, represent a 
wide cross-section of respectable positions on the 
subject’. The book deals with stratification in-India 
and is divided into four sections: caste, caste profiles, 
class, and caste, class and conflict. Major theoretical 
perspectives on stratification are given as appendices 
to the book. ' 


In an interesting introduction to the volume, Gupta 
calls into question the tendency to equate stratifica- 
tion only with hierarchy and inequality. Emphasizing 
the importance of ‘difference’ as a crucial element of 
stratificatory systems, Gupta not only stresses that 
different systems of social differentiation can exist 
within any society, but also that a single, clear] 
ranked hierarchy (though convenient for the analyst 
may not obtain in reality. In other words, both hier- 
archy as well as the “valorization of difference’ by 
different social groups need to be incorporated in the 
study of inequality, and processes of mobility and 
change in society. 


The first section entitled ‘Caste’ brings together a 
number of well-known writings on the nature of the 


Indian caste system and the principles underlying it. ' 


Among the familiar essays are Srinivas’s discussion 
on the distinction between 'varna' and ‘jati’, Marriot’s 
contrast between ‘interactional’ and ‘attributional’ 
systems of stratification and Madan’s much acknow- 
ledged presentation of Dumont’s analysis of caste in 
India. Theoretical and methodological issues are 
raised by Breman and Gupta in their critiques of 
traditional hierarchy theorists, particularly Dumont. 
That the vantage point from which the stratification 
system is viewed virtually affects one’s perception of 
caste is forcefully brought out by Mencher in her 
vivid portrayal of the “Caste System Upside Down’. 


The dynamics of caste, on the ground, in different 
social and cultural contexts is presented in the form 
of profiles in the second section. Beteille’s study of 
‘Brahmins and non-Brahmins’ in Tanjore, Mukher- 
jee’s ‘Bhadraloks of Bengal’ and Pettigrew’s ‘Jats of 
Punjab’ give us a flavour not only of the diversity 
that exists but also of the ambiguities that prevail in 
social ranking. With economic and political changes, 
there are no clear-cut universally accepted criteria of 
social status and even the most deprived, as Khare's 
‘Untouchables Version’ reveals, consciously seek cul- 
tural alternatives. 


The urban industrial class structure is only briefly 
dealt with in the form of two essays on the working 
class by Morris and Holmstrom. The class structure 
in the countryside receives greater attention. 
Thorner’s ‘Agrarian Structure’ and Dhanagare’s 
‘Model of Agrarian Classes’ are important attempts 
at evolving adequate concepts and categories to 
analyze the extremely complex social arrangements 
relating to land in India. Ghanshyam Shah's study 
of the ‘Chaudharia’ of Gujarat dispels stereotypical 
notions of ‘homogeneous’ tribes and suggests that 
class relations have penetrated in these societies with 
implications for tribal identity. 

The interaction between class, caste and power, 
the dynamics of conflict and its implications for 
mobility and change forms the theme of the last вес- 
tion of the book. The essays selected by the editor 
portray the specific manifestations of these inter- 
linkages in concrete economic, political and historical 
contexts. The rise of the ‘dominant caste’ in Srinivas’s 
Rampura and the decline of the ‘traditional elite’ in 


Beteille’s study of Thanjavur is set in the context of 


changing agrarian relations, new economic opportu- 
nities and democratic political processes. In Rowe’s 
study, the ‘New Chauhans', owe their rise in the caste 
hierarchy to economic power and consistent political 
mobilization. However, the ritually low castes face 
considerable hostility from the powerfol upper and 
dominant castes (read backward classes in many 
areas) as is seen in the essays by Bailey, Breman and 
Bose. 

А book of 30 essays, spanning a vast subject and 


presenting contributions from a number of reputed 
names in Indian sociology does not make for easy 


' reviewing. It has been possible for the reviewer to 


only briefly present the contents of the Reader, doing 
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Jess than justice to the vast canvas that the editor 
covers. The essays included in the volume are well 
selected so as to present an overview of stratification 
in India from different pe tives and reflect upon 
theoretical issues as well. The editor’s keenly argued 
introduction alerts the reader to the distinction bet- 
ween ‘hierarchy’ and differences in stratificatory sys- 
tems and this is useful, especially in understanding 
social processes of mobility, conflict and change. 


Jt would be unfair to expect the editor of a book 
on stratification to include every aspect that relates 
to it. However, the lack of visibility of women in the 
volume is surprising, given the importance of gender 
as a crucial dimension of stratification. This, despite 
the editor’s opening comments that even in Marx’s 
Utopia, there would be ‘writers, poets...and of course 
men and women’. Again, some attention to the 
‘ethnic’ question may have helped explore the editor’s 
query as to ‘why is it that people tend to hierarchize 
difference whose logical property is equality?’ The 
urban class structure, particularly the middle classes, 
also merits some discussion. 


Minor quibblings aside, Social Stratification repre- 
sents a valuable effort in g accessible important 
readings on stratification, in a well brought out 
volume. It should be of great interest to students 
and teachers of sociology who are likely to assure the 
editor that his time was very well spent. 


Geetha B. Nambissan 


SOCIAL VALUES AND DEVELOPMENT: Asian 
Perspectives edited by Durganand Sinha and 


Henry S.R. Kao. Sage, New Delhi, 1988. 


THIS book is a collection of papers presenied at 
the International Conference on ‘Social Values and 
Development of the Third World Countries' held at 
the Department of Psychology, University of Hong 
Kong, in April 1987. The volume provides a psycho- 
logical perspective on the relationship between social 
values and development in the third world. This is 
the first time that an attempt has been made to 
delineate the role of the ‘psychologist’ in addres- 
sing the problems of development in various Asian 
countries, and in & co ensive volume. The book 
breaks new ground in bringing psychology into the 
development debate, so far the concern of econo- 
Qmists, political scientists and sociologists. 


= То editors begin with the view that the dominant 


model of development emulates'the experience of 
the economic growth model of Western nations. This 
worldview, in their opinion, disregards the funda- 
mental differences i in socio-cultural factors and local 
conditions between the developing and the developed 
world. The recurrent theme of the bulk of the papers 
ia that any model of development to be successful 
must be ‘indigenous and culture specific, taking into 
account the historical and social realities, the local 
genius and needs of the country concerned’. 


There are two major questions that the volume 
focuses upon. One is whether there are attitudes and 
values universally associated with socio-economic 
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development and which therefore must be emulated 
by third world countries. And two, whether the role 
of the ‘psychologists’ in identifying beliefs, attitudes 
and values that are functional to development can 
help in evolving intervention strategies to integrate 
indigenous values with modern technology. 


The first two sections of the book present various 
.views on the value-development relationship. Also 
included is ап empirical analysis of the general pro- 
blem associated with social values and development 
link, given the specific context of the third world. 
Contributors emphasize the importance of attitudes 
and values as underlying causes of the success and 
failure of development programmes. They also seem 
to conclude that both traditional ethical values and 
‘modern’ Western human values are complementary 
and are factors in promoting socio-economic deve- 
lopment. Durganand Sinha, however, in his intro- 
duction, cautions against the danger of studying 
indigenous value systems through a foreign perspec- 
tive." Не points out how certain Indian values are 
not appreciated by the West, e.g. dependency— 
especially its developmental aspect—and the utility 
of collective orientation. In a lucid attempt at 
identifying beliefs, values and modes of behaviour 
characteristic of the Indian people, Sinha is quick 
to point out that ‘what is Western and so-called 
modern is not tbe sine-qua-non of development'. 


Traditional psychological research has been domi- 
nated by the self-perpetuated belief that cultures 
differ widely and that difference necessarily implies 
deficiency. Other social science research has demon- 
strated how socio-cultural features of a traditional 
society interfere with the functioning of modern 
economic forces (Rostow, 1952; Lewis, 1955). It 
has been argued that value systems and behaviour 
dispositions characteristic of Hindu society are in- 
congruent to the demands of industrial and economic 
development (Singh, 1975). This book makes a major 
contribution by challenging this and the notion that 
the 'modernity syndrome? (Triandis, 1971), and 
certain psychological attributes are essential require- 
ments of modern industrial society. In their intro- 
duction the editors reveal a sensitivity towards 
the need to redefine development. This sensitivity, 
however, is not refiected in most papers of the book. 


Empirical studies reported in the book have 
demonstrated how it is possible to interface develop- 
ment with given cultural values. Given the goals of 
development, existing values can be utilized for 
attaining the same. The psychologist’s role lies in 
highlighting and reinterpreting the entire system of 
values so that they are functional to .the needs of 
development. A more efficacious strategy would be 
to identify the means of utilizing values for develop- 
ment purposes, 


By asking the psychologist to suggest appropriate 
strategies for intervention to suit development needs, 
the book reinforces the traditional role of the 
psychologist as consultant. In this sense, it advocates. 
an accommodative approach to mainstream develop- 
ment. Recognizing that political culture is critical in 
creating conditions for development, Pareek in his 
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paper admits that the role of the behavioural scien- 
tist is in a sense confined to process interventions in 
community-based cultures and organizations. 


The third section presents strategies for integra- 
tion. The dominant view is that of reinterpreting 
and reorganizing the value system to suit the needs 
of development. Jai B.P. Sinha’s analysis is well 
researched and pragmatic. He focuses on values of 
dependency, loyalty to groups, sensitivity to relation- 
ships in opposition to goals and suggests how these 
can be utilized to meet the goals of development. 
Other authors emphasize the need to respect a conti- 
nuity with old values and traditions for effective 
management. Even though the need to redefine 
development within the context of each country has 
been expressed, most authors seom to assume that 
socio-economic growth is the driving force in the 
development process, and hence societal values 
should be reorganized to meet its imperatives. 


Breaking away from the main thrust of the 
volume, Tripathi argues that the Cartesian-Newto- 
nian paradigm of development is ‘unsuited for a 
globally connected world’. The need is for a para- 
digm that is holistic and ecological in perspective 
and one that cells for an increase in the capacities 
оба Чез to support endogenous deve- 
А Samples of NGO efforts, he demon- 
_~-mes of development have succeeded 

- cy were adapted to suit the needs and 
ues of the local communities. In consonance with 
his views, Sinha also points out that while values 
. асі as a factor in the success of development policies 
^d programmes, values also tend to get modified 
as a result of development. It would have added 
merit to the book if this set of issues had been 
addressed in some depth. 


T8*ecbsing aware of the interactive nature of 
.Opment relationship, the book assigns 
tb tu »oychologist a passive role of accommoda- 
ting existing values to the goals of development. It 
seems that the support of psychologists has been 
sought to deal with some of the major counter-argu- 
ments to the mainstream economic model of deve- 
lopment. Alternative perspectives on development 
theory, on the other hand, draw strength from 
humanistic psychologies. The book could have well 
focused upon this role of psychology in helping 
redefine the construct of development. 


Development practitioners will find this volume 
useful as it is likely to help them explore strategies 
to relate development to people's lives and needs. 
Social scientists, educators and policy makers would 
appreciate the wide range of views presented from 
Asian and other countries. The book establishes in 
particular the importance of the role of the “psycho- 
logist' in development policy and planning and 
brings to the fore a whole new area of research. It 
could, for example, compel ‘psychologists’ to address 
themselves to the issue ofthe kind of society we 
want and thereby help to evolve suitable models of 
development for the so called ‘developing’ world. 


Poonam Batra 


CALCUTTA —Through British E edited by Laura 
Sykes. Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1992. 


FOR those who have kriown and loved Calcutta, as 
well as students of history and sociology, will find 
Calcutta Through British Eyes,a book compiled and 
edited by Laura Sykes, well worth reading. Composed 
of delightful vignettes written by British people from 
varied walks of life, both known and unknown, who 
have lived in that city through two centuries, the 
volume has captured the essential character of Cal- 
cutta from its establishment to the present. This short 
but unusually interesting compilation is divided into 
compact chapters that bring out the joys and poig- 
nancy of life far away from home. 


The period covered is 1690 to 1990, that is, the 
entire years of Calcutta's history, and the pieces are 
selected to portray what the pyblisher's blurb descri- 
bes as a ‘positive light’ and an ‘affectionate account’. 
Sykes herself lived in Calcutta from 1987 to 1990 and 
fittingly has the last word among the extracts pub- 
lished in the book. Under 17 chapter headings titled, 
for example, ‘Society and its Rules’, ‘Social Amuse- 
ments and Recreation’, and “Indian India’, each chap- 
ter contains a series of quotations, prose and poetry, 
chronologically presented. Some of the authors 
appear in several chapters, which is hardly surprising 
since there are some notable expositors of Calcutta 
Ше among the British tycoons, adventurers and 
sundry wayfarers. 


Sykes notes that ‘on the whole, Calcutta gets a bad 
press these days’. It has always had its admirers and 
detractors from the earliest times, like any other big 
city in the world. Praise for the new Hoogly Bridge 
has been quickly followed by criticism for the imper- 
fections of the toll gates. And so it will be. Sykes has 
thrown down a challenge: when will an Indian com- 
piler respond with an anthology of Indian writers on 
Manchester or Birmingham? Or even London? 


There is the almost mandatory glosssary which 
Indians will as usual pore over to see if the foreigner 
has got it right with the correct nuance. There are 
useful biographical notes, and notes on sources and 
acknowledgements. Some confusion descends: is this 
meant to be а light-hearted work of the spirit, as one 
was originally led to believe and as the illustrator 
obviously doés, or a serious scholarly work? 

Laura Sykes’ introductory notes at the beginning 
of each chapter are carefully crafted prefaces to the 
quotations that follow and have a spirit of their own. 
She is to be congratulated on this and on the depth 
of her exhaustive and often original research. The 
volume is also beautifully illustrated by Dean Gaspa- 
riyan and its layout is appealing. 

Brinda Srinivasan 


INDIRA GANDHI: A Biography by Pupul Jayakar. 
Viking, Penguin India, New Delhi, 1992. 

NOT another Indira Gandhi biography you say, 

picking up this fat tome with a pensive-looking 

Mrs. G on the cover; maybe all publishers should get 
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together and have a competition of Indira-biography 
covers. If they ever did, would there be any winners? 
No. All you’ll get is two, equally banal mugshots, 
smiling or sad, from the ozens of books penned 
about India’s most famous leader. In the event, is 
there anything new to be said about her? Yes, of 
course, provided Indira Gandhi's life is distanced by 
time, and provided her heirs decide to make her 
personal papers public. 


Pupul Jayakar was a close friend and associate of 
the late Prime Minister’s and also a fairly unabashed 
admirer. Objectivity wasn’t really possible and she 
straightaway admits this as the first problem in her 
foreword. The second problem was getting hold of 
Indira’s onal papers; Rajiv and Sonia evidently 
offered them at first, then backed out. Later, they 
withdrew from being interviewed as well. Clearly, 
there was a falling out over the issue. Jayakar then 
went to the other daughter-in-law; and though 
Maneka’s relationship with Indira was brief and 
yolatile, she willingly gave her version for what it 
was worth. 


What Jayakar had, however, was personal access 
to Mrs Gandhi for long years; this puts her in a cate- 
gory different from Indira’s other biographers. Her 
tentative friendship began in the early 1950s when 
Indira, leaving her husband behind, but taking her 
children, moved into Teen Murti House as her 
father’s hostess; they were catching up from an earlier 
acquaintance of Allahabad in the 1930s, where 
Jayakar's father was a civil servant. The two women 
wero contem ies and came from the same class, 
nationalist but Anglicised enough to be subservient 
to colonial mores, adoring handwoven saris, collect- 
ing tribal artefacta yet instructing bearers how to 
serve at table and listening to Beethoven. 


Their friendship grew as Mrs Gandhi, her marriage 
foundering, was drawn into Congress politics; it was 
cemented by the time she became Prime Minister in 
1966, and Jayakar was generaly at hand during 
Indira's long haul to the top. There were plenty of 
occasions to test that friendship: when Mrs Gandhi 
found herself isolated after declaring the Emergency, 
paranoid after her defeat in the 1977 election, devas- 
tated after Sanjay's death in 1980 or otherwise 
defeated by domestic or political problems, Jayakar 
was available. 


As a beneficiary of Indira's (although capa- 
ble in her chosen fleld of handloom revival and 
development, it was principally Indira's patronage 
that led Jayakar to assume positions such as Chair- 
man of the HHBC or, later, the Festivals of India 
abroad) she readily assumed the role of listener, 
sounding board and confidante, insofar as Indira was 
the confiding type. By the time the end came in 1984 
and Indira Gandhi, according to this book, was over- 
come by intimations of her approaching death, the 
relationship between the two became more complex. 
Indira was willing, even eager, to tell Pupul her 
story: she wanted a trusted scribe, and Pupul wanted 
to be her Abul Fazl. 
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What could have bound two such apparently dissi- 
milar women for so long—the slim, imperious Indira 
who filled rooms with her sullen silences and the 
stout, smiling, openhearted Pupul? That’s the story 
that should have been told but can only be read 
between the lines. Perhaps they weren’t that different, 
after all; other than similarities in taste and back- 
ground, they were spurred by the same forces. Both 
had failed marriages. Both had submitted themselves, 
and were devoted to the influence of powerful, older 
men—lIndira had her father as guru and Jayakar 
had her guru, J. Krishnamurti, as a dominant father- 
figure. Both were independent, strong and addicted 
to power, political and spiritual. Largely asexual 
themselves, they paradoxically derived their self- 
image, and driving energy, from those ancient mother 
goddesses that are symbols of procreation. Indira 
shaped herself in the image of Mother India, Jayakar_ 
as the Indian earth mother. 


Jayakar at the outset admits that her intention was 
not to write а political biography; during the course 
of the book she remarks that Indira seldom talked to 
her about politics. There is also plenty of evidence 
that though Jayakar spent time with her at critical 
moments (such as the days preceding the launch of 
Operation Bluestar), Indira Gandhi would not open 
up, an indication of the degree to which she compart- 
mentalized her mind. Just as well, Jayakar is too 
deeply committed in her friendship to take an overt 
critical view, even of Indira's worst political blunders. 
She condemns the Emergency but only obliquely 
in face-to-face encounters with Indira. There is no 
serious examination of Mrs Gandhi’s dangerous 
politics in Kashmir and Punjab that eventually cost 
her life. And there is unqualified admiration at the 
way she ran the Congress party and no attempt to 
analyze how she systematically destroyed its demo- 
cratic functioning. 

The best part of the book is the central theme of 
how Indira Gandhi's tortured childhood manifested 
itself in fears, insecurities and oias throughout 
her life. Jayakar is а shrewd observer of human 
nature anda fluent writer (though on occasion the 
fluency deteriorates into Sarojini Naidu-type purple 
prose or dense Krishnamurti-tyle mumbo-jumbo). 
Yet no other Mrs Gandhi biographer has quite во 
elaborately attempted, or so successfully interpreted, 
the dominating influence of her younger son Sanjay 
over her in the years 1974-1980. How he came to 
subjugate her mind and how she went to pieces after 
his death is told as the same running tragedy. There 
is valuable evidence here of how the simmering tea- 
sions in her household affected her public perception; 
in this, ав well as for recording the impressions of 
some of her deceased relatives and associates (Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit, Achyut Patwardhan and L.K. Jha), 
lie the twin strengths of this book. 


For this is really a memoir disguised as biography; 
that is how it should have been attempted in the first 
place and that is how it should be regarded. Its chief 
contribution is as в source of primary information 
for future biographers of Indira Gandhi. 

Sunil Sethi 
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